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€liucational anil Cliiton'al Comment 


The Lists op Selected Reperences Will Be Continued 
Beginning in January, 1933 , the Elmcnlary School Journal and 
the School Review joined in the publication of the "Selected Refer¬ 
ences in Education.” Since that date each journal has published 
monthly a selected, annotated list of references on some pertinent 
phase of education. It has been the purpose of the editors of the two 
journals to have these lists of references cover practically the whole 
field of educational literature. 

In order to determine whether the readers of the two journals de¬ 
sire a continuance of this service and to determine the lists which are 
most useful to different classes of readers, the editors addressed the 
following questionnaire to those persons who recently renewed their 
subscriptions. 

Appraisal of Bibliographical Service 
In order to make the bibliographical service in our journals as valuable as 
possible, the editors would like your response to the following questions concern¬ 
ing the lists of selected references being published monthly in the IUmcnlary 
School Journal and the School Review. If you care to do so, will you please check 
the lists that have been most useful to you. 
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ELEMENTARY St.HOOI,. JJ»VJ«NAI. 

.Fublic-school adminkl ration 

I’resdiool am! parcnta! 

.education 

Kindergarten-printary 

.education 

.Foreign education 

Ekmen tarj^ -scit ool 

.imlruction 

.Exceptional cliildren 

Teacher education 


gKVlf.W 

Kecottda ry ■*: 

, iiwlrurtion 
. The exlra-«"!irrtri 8 l«iw 
. .Kdticatiwna! |s»yciwl«R'r 
.Slatiftlicn «fid te»l 
..roiwt ruction 
. Gtndanre 
flrganlailion of 
. (terondary wltacaSion 
AdminisJraliojs of 
jsficondary cdurarion 
.Higher crhM'atiBn 


Would you prefer that an additional article l>e swbslittstm! in the spare aijwl 
by the lists of selected references? (I'liderscore) Yl's No 


The replies indiaite very clcliujlely that tin* great majt»rily of 
readers of both journals desire a continuance of this hibHogrnphicjil 
service. Only about one-sixth of the readers r»f the FJrmrnhir'^ 
School Jouriuil prefer that articles be substituted for the spat r now 
used by the lists of selected references. Practically al! classes of ruIj* 
scribers--principals, superintendents, memhers of college anrl uni¬ 
versity staffs, and cla-ssroom teachers- find the lists ust-fuL 'riw evi¬ 
dence indicates too that many rcadera of the l-lkmmUiry St had Jour¬ 
nal make use of the Iist.s published in the Srkwl Jitvinv, and vice 
versa. This fact is evidence of the comprehensive character of the 
reference lists. 

In view of the subscribers’ attitude with rest^cl to the uscfulneis 
of this bibliographical service, the editors of the mernentary Sdmoi 
Journal and of the School Review feel justified in continuing to pro¬ 
vide it. 

The School and a Planned Social Order 

A great deal of discussion has been heard of late with respect to the 
relation of the school to social change. An analysis of this disaaigsion 
reveals at least three distinct points of view concerning the functitm 
of the school as an agency of social control and direction. First, there 
are those who would make the school an instrument of arjcial, eco- 
nomic, and political quietism. To them the .social mission of the 
school is the maintenance of the status quo. They would deny to 
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teachers freedom of discussion of vital current social and economic 
problems. They would have the school develop in youth an emotion¬ 
al attachment to the prevailing social philosophy and an uncritical 
acceptance of the order of things as they find it. A second group, and 
one which has pressed its point of view vigorously in recent months, 
insists that the school be made an instrument for implementing such 
social policy as teachers may deem desirable. The members of this 
group would have the teachers of the nation formulate a plan of so¬ 
cial reconstruction, and they would employ the school as a means of 
carrying that plan into operation. They place squarely on the school 
the responsibility of creating a new social order. A third group, com¬ 
posed of progressive realists, regards the development of social in¬ 
telligence as the essential social mission of the school. These jicople 
would extend to teachers and pupils alike complete freedom of dis¬ 
cussion of all issues and all institutions, the social and intellectual 
immaturity of pupils being the only bar to such discussion. They 
would have pupils trained to gather eviclcnce and to evaluate it 
critically, "fhey believe that it is the function of the school to make 
the pupil as intelligent as possible with respect to the social order in 
which he is to live, but they believe that the school cannot and 
should not press upon the pupil the acceptance of s{)ecilic plans of 
social organization, or specilic formulas for the solution of social 
problems. They believe that a citizenry with a critical understand¬ 
ing of the existing pattern of economic and social organization can be 
trusted to formulate and to carry into execution its own socitil poli¬ 
cies. 

In an editorial appearing in a recent issue of the Educatioml Re¬ 
search Bulletin, Professor W. W. Charters, of Ohio State University, 
so clearly and admirably states this third point of view that we feel 
justified in quoting the editorial at some length. We quote it, too, 
because it expresses our own opinion of the matter. 

That there is a need for a changed social order is accepted by millions of 
farmers, laborers, professional people, and industrialists. The old order has not 
been healthy for a generation, and the depression has delivered blows to its chin 
and .solar plexus so ferociously that it is groggy, though not completely down and 
out. The situation is therefore serious. No one doubts that changes must be 
made and that they are now taking place with a tempo of daxaling speed. No 
one can justly claim that the schools have been doing their duty to make the dti- 
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zcns of today, who were the adolescents of yesterday, well informed alwui car- 
rent political and streial jiroblcnia and intelligent alKwil devising new' plans of 
action. They have evaded the disputed sulyccts of national jwliTical and «xial 
conflicts in the classroom. They have not mark the citiaenry which has gone 
through high school or college better informed or more active than thwe mfio 
have completed only the grades of the elementary «hoot. 

They have had gowl reasons for the evasion. £)nc is that tearherfi arc not 
themselves well informed on social and [Kditiral issues; the other i* w lwa- 
ever .such is.sura are handled liy teachers in .schwd. the parents of the children 
push for reprimand and even dismissal of the offendens. And sinre the trarlwM 
are not martyrs and .since they know little alujul iKilitical and stK ial maisers. it 
is natural that, in general, they .should not seek for trouble i»y stufiying and di*. 
cussing controversial issue.s in the das.sraom. 

The left wing is correct in the feeling which prompts tls statements. The 
schools are graduating future citizens without training them how to r«ch de¬ 
liberate conclusions about what to do both during crises a ml bef ore amt after Use 
event.s have happenetl. The schools have such an obiigaiion, and th» the left 
wing seems to feel with deep intensity. 

The method, however, of meeting the situation by formuhiiing a better plan 
and indoctrinating children will not work. Clearly, a realist cannot ebim that 
nine hundred thousand teachers nor even fifty thousand university profc«r» 
can agree on a best plan or even a good plan. In fact, if the fifty most pramincnl 
members of the left wing attempted to formulate a [dan in stifllcion detail to 
give it teeth, they themselves could not agree. And even if teachers «lid agree 
ui)on a plan, there is no likelihood that it would he so good that they would l»c 
justified in indoctrinating high-school Imys and girl.s. 

The school is performing its social mMon when it considers the proldems in 
conflict and dispassionately provides all available ami pertinent tlaia for the 
children to reach their own conclusions. The schools should be satisfied t<» grad¬ 
uate students who are informed, who know where to find facts and how to orgiin- 
ize them into what seem to be valid conclusions. As dtizcm. icachcra have the 
inescapable duty of forming their own conclusions and working for their accept¬ 
ance in the forum; but in the classroom their business is to teach children how to 
become well-informed and thoughtful students, capable of thinking for therrt- 
selves. 

This the schools have not been doing on a national scale, and if the left wing 
by discussion, exhortation, and example can incite large numbers of Itmchtm to 
take on this responsibility, it will have performed an im|>ortanl service. That 
they want to induce a quarter of a million high-school and college teachers to 
devise and propound a planned social order is not imtKirlani because it cannot 
be done. Iheir important contribution is to stimulate the stthools to pay ade¬ 
quate attention to the problems of the nation in such forceful fashion that a 
well-informed citizenry will be available to do the best it can to imlve our na¬ 
tional problems. An intelligent nation can be trusted to work out its own destiny. 
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Authority or School Boards to Refuse Re-employment 

TO Teachers 

A parish school board in Louisiana adopted a resolution to the 
effect that it would not employ as teachers for the ensuing year any 
persons who did not support and vote for a special school tax nor 
would it employ anyone whose parents voted against the school tax. 
Action was brought to compel the school board to execute contracts 
with certain persons who had taught in the parish the previous year 
and who had been recommended for positions by local school direc¬ 
tors within the parish. The court refused to grant the writ of man¬ 
damus prayed for, on the ground that the reason which a board of 
education may have for not re-employing a teacher is not subject to 
judicial inquiry {Lanier v. Catahoula Parish School Boards 154 So. 
469) . The court said: 

There is no binding employment on the part of the school board or the teacher 
until the written contract between them is executed by both parties thereto. 
Prior to the signing or execution of the contract, either the teacher or school 
board may withdraw from any former agreement without any reason and with¬ 
out liability on the part of either, for the reason that there is no binding contract 
or agreement until the written contract is executed. 

The reasons set out in plaintiffs’ petition for the school board's failure to con¬ 
tract with plaintiffs, namely, the resolution quoted above, has been rescinded by 
the school board, as is admitted by counsel for both plaintiffs and defendant, and 
is so stated in the written opinion of the district judge. Although this resolution 
was vicious, contrary to public policy and good morals, as well as being contrary 
to the very principles of the democratic form of government, in that it was an 
attempt to prevent free and independent thought and action and to destroy the 
right and privilege of independent voting, what difference can it make in this 
case? 

The school board had the power, as did the plaintiffs, to refuse to enter into a 
written contract, which is the only contract of employment of teachers in public 
schools recognized in our law, without the giving of any reason. Therefore, 
whether the reason is bad, good, or none given at all, it can make no difference. 

Announcing the "Social Frontier" 

During the summer came the first announcement of a new educa¬ 
tional periodical, the Social Fronlier, which will carry the subtitle 
“A Journal of Educational Criticism and Reconstruction.” The edi¬ 
tor is to be Professor George S. Counts and the associate editors, 
Mordecai Grossman and Norman Woelfel. The board of directors 
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of twenty-five members is comfioscd of arknowlcdgrcl rcliifalional 
and social liberals, the majority l>e.ing comsecled willi l'eacliiT» 
lege ami Columbia University aiul most of llie remaiisflcr with oilier 
institutions in New York. City. 

One may judge from the announcement that this journal is not to 
be just another educational periodical. In these days, %v!irfi rtliica- 
tional journals already in existence are having trying limes, if wciulcl 
be unfortunate, if another, no different from the rest, were injected 
into an already overworked field. On the conlrary, we arr Infonned, 
in bold-face type and in moat emphatic tenns. Shat the new enter¬ 
prise is being developed “to answer the urgent m i d of the j*rofes«i)n 
for a journal in whostf pages the whole comjtlex of American culture 
as it relates to education will pai>s in critical and cwisinu live re¬ 
view,” “a journal expressly created to st*rve the ctncrgiiig c«u« bus- 
ness among American teachers that they must participate fully in 
the social processes now rt‘.sha[iing the fundamental piitlrm of Amer¬ 
ican life,” **a journal in who-sc pages the major battles of rdurafion 
during the coming decade will be intelligently fought out," etc. I he 
keynote of the new journal seems to be struck in a quota!irm fr»»in 
the concluding report of the Conimiasion on the Social Sludie.** of 
the American Historical Association, assigned to a jirmnincnt place in 
the announcement: “The age of individualism am! laissiift lairr in 
economy and government is closing, and a new age of collectivism is 
emerging.” 

The first issue is announced for October, 'fhe yearly subscriirtion 
is two dollars. The oflice of publication is 66 West Eighty eighth 
Street, New York City. 

A Proposed Reorganization of the State Board of 
Education in California 

The following statement is quoted from the Skrra IMut-alimi-d 
Nms. 

California Tciichers Asifodation is putting before the vott?» of f alifarnia *t 
the November election an amendment in the constimtiun wbidt makw the 
state board of education elective rather than apiKHiili ve by the governur. sis it i# 
at the present time. 

California has an unsatisfactory' state organtotion for its ctliicational system. 
We have a superintendent of public instruction elected by the people of the 
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state at the same election at which a governor of the state is elected. The gov¬ 
ernor under our present organization appoints the state board of education, with 
which the superintendent of public instruction must work. This poor organiza¬ 
tion has been responsible for some very difficult situations in the past, handicap¬ 
ping the welfare of public education. 

This amendment calls for a new organization in the state department of edu¬ 
cation whereby the people of the state select their board of education. This 
board in turn selects the director of education who serve.s at the will of the board 
and at a salary determined by the board. Our present superintendent of public 
instruction and his immediate predecessors have served the schools of this state 
at unreasonable personal financial sacrifices. If California expects to maintain 
indefinitely a public-school system that is worthy of the best interests of child¬ 
hood, she must not continue the present organization and must not expect able 
state superintendents to continue indefinitely to render educational leadership 
for a financial return that is entirely out of keeping with the importance of the 
office. 

The reorganization of the state department of education is a matter of out¬ 
standing importance and significance to the future welfare of the public-school 
program of our state. The children of California deserve the best possible type 
of educational organization, insuring a board of education elected by the people 
for only one purpose, that of determining the educational policies of the stale, 
and administered by a director of education whose entire time can be given to 
his professional obligations. 

A 1’i.EA I'OR More Extended Use de Motion Pictures 
IN Education 

In a recent volume entitled Motion Pictures in Education in the 
United States, Cline M. Koon, senior specialist in radio and visual 
education of the United States Office of Education, urges vigorously 
a more extended use of motion pictures in the schools of this country. 
He points out that numerous experiments demonstrate that the use 
of visual materials “enriches and vitalizes instruction; effects an 
economy of time and money in instruction; increases initial learning; 
increases permanence of learning; aids in teaching backward chil¬ 
dren; increases interest, attention, self-activity, and voluntary read¬ 
ing.” Despite these demonstrated advantages of the motion picture 
as a medium of instruction, the facts indicate that less than lo per 
cent of the schools of the nation make systematic use of motion pic¬ 
tures for instruction. Data gathered from surveys indicate that the 
following causes explain the failure to use motion pictures: 
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I. The ejtpense of projeciore and films. 

3. Lack of instructionaj films up to the last few yeat*. 

3. Lack of understanding of the values of the film in iittiniction. 

4. Insufficient technical skill of teachers in the «« of reolkm-pictisw pro¬ 
jectors and films. 

5. Failure to correlate films with the curriculum- 

6. Failure of school officials to adapt available film* in the rurrinskitn. 

7. Failure of administrative officers to budget money for film maimtl. 

8. Failure of professional teacher organiaalions to give pit>[wr recognilkm to 
visual education in their programs. 

Much of the retardation in the development of rnotiotj pictures is 
charged to the last-mentioned cause. It is pointed out that little or 
no consideration has been given to visual education in the programs 
of national and state educational associations. Only once in ten 
years has the subject had a place on the general program of the 
National Education Association, and in only seven .state.s has it 
ever had even a minor place on the programs of the state teachers’ 
associations. There is evidence, however, of increased interest. 

Happily, this picture of the educational situalion in its relation to the «« of 
motion pictures has been brightened by definite trend* from varicHis tlirectionit. 
The press, for one thing, s* disseminating information concerning the values of 
motion pictures. Entire ijusues of educational journals are being devolwl to the 
use of visual aids. Several excellent l>ook8 have recently been puhlwhcti in lh» 
field. Metropolitan newspapers are devoting considerably more space to the 
discussion of the use of motion pictures in classrooms and the t»rtictilar valutas 
of these pictures. Several excellent IkwUs have recently been publkhctl in ilik 
field, and school systems are issuing booklets or manuals for the u»c of visual 
aids. 

There has been an increase in the number and comiilcxity of invcsiigaiioM 
in the use of motion pictures. Both the talking and silent pictures are being in¬ 
vestigated in their relation to learning by the leading sidiools of education of the 
country. These investigations are being carefully and elalwrately planned, and 
the results show increasing reliability. Furthermore, the influence of the the¬ 
atrical motion picture has been studied by outstanding invesligatom m previ- 
ously reported. 

In recent years there has been a growth of films for instructional puriwsa. 
A wealth of excellent material has been produced by leading universitiei and 
several motion-picture corporations. These films cover many different aubjecta 
taught in public schools and colleges. 

Furthermore, teachers’ colleges arc rapidly organising courses in visual in¬ 
struction. In 1937, 8a colleges offered visual-education courses during their 
summer sessions. In 193a, this number had increased to 212. One state has 
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made a course in the use of visual aids mandatory for all preservice teachers, 
and other states are undertaking similar movements. 

The following statement is made with respect to certain essentials 
in introducing films in teaching. 

In spite of the values of films, the increase in instructional films, the demand 
for teacher training in projection technique, the elaborate experimentation with 
motion pictures, the popularity of films, the influence of films on American life, 
and the desire of educational leaders to improve the quality of instruction, the 
fact remains that the film has not been given its proper place as part of school 
equipment. This failure can be charged to an inexcusable indifference on the 
part of both administrative officers and school teachers. In defense of these edu¬ 
cators it should be pointed out that the scarcity of films correlated to subjects in 
the curriculum and the expense and difficulty in securing them are important 
factors in determining the attitudes of the educators. To overcome this inertia 
several suggestions become necessary. 

A first essential in the systematic introduction of the motion picture in the 
schools of our country is the necessary preparation on the part of teachers. This 
can be accomplished if supervising officials and the presidents of teacher-training 
institutions can be aroused to their responsibility in the matter. State depart¬ 
ments of public instruction can help bring this about through conferences with 
superintendents of schools, through having teacher-training institutions offer 
visual-education courses, and by requiring teachers to take such a course before 
they are licensed to teach. In this connection, a summary of the exiierimental 
data on the use of films in the classrooms, techniques of their use, comparative 
values, correlation with the curriculum, etc., should be made available for study 
on the part of all teachers and school officials in the country. 

A second essential is the adaptation of films to the various instructional 
units, i.e., establishing the definite relationship of the film to the unit of instnic- 
tion, and indicating just where the film should be used. Various producers of 
educational films have encouraged experimentation by educators to integrate 
films with various units of instruction. Freeman and Wood gave this problem 
considerable attention. Later, Arnspiger made a valuable contribution on the 
usefulness of sound pictures in teaching certain units of instruction in natural 
science and music. A recent publication. Modern Trends in Ednmtion (a syllabus 
for a teacher-training course utilizing educational talking pictures [Eqii Picture 
Consultants]), can well serve as a model for those who undertake the work. 

A third and very important essential is the matter of appropriating money in 
the annual budget for the purchase of films for the use of school districts. It is 
ridiculous to expect parent-teacher groups, civic organizations, or philanthropic 
citizens to supply necessary equipment for the schools. The reaponsibility be¬ 
longs to the school boards. The public schools are the most important enterprise 
with which the state is concerned, and steps should be taken to have the legisla¬ 
tures appropriate sufficient money so that this material can be supplied for in¬ 
structional use. 
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Spectauzation m C',’hiijj Devkwjpment at the 
Ukiversitv or CrncACO 

7 'he University of Chicago has recently set up an tirganijintion to 
provide for specialiJKition in child development at the graduate Ie%?el, 
'The plan furnishes a general backgrtmnd of instruction in tlie liasic 
sciences contributing to an understanding of child devclopnwsit. such 
as psychology and biology, and of the social institutions which rxert 
the chief influence an the child's development, such as the whctol ant! 
the family. It also provides the opixrrtunity for sjK’cialization and 
research in any aspect of development, such as physical gniwih, 
mental growth, behavior, nutrition, education, the intiucnce of .wcial 
factors, and heredity and environment. 

P'or the present the programs of instruction and research are or¬ 
ganized and .supervised by the Department «)f Education in ro ojH-ra- 
lion with the University Committee on Child Development, I'his 
Department accepts program.s of work, jiknned and ntrriial out in 
each case, with the supervision of a s{>ecial committee, which include 
appropriate courses in any department of the University. Depart¬ 
mental requirements have been modified in the case of siudenls of 
child development to make possible the inclusion «)f appropriate 
work from other departments. The committee which su}«T\dws a 
student’s program includes a representative of the Department of 
Education, a representative of the Committee on C'hild Develop¬ 
ment, and a representative of the department in which the student's 
research lies. 

The University of Chicago has for some time had a conshlerahle 
list of courses of instruction in this field, facilities for research, 
and laboratory schools, including a school for problem children. It 
now lias the machinery by which these facilities can lie effectively 
utilized by the student who wishes to specialize in child deveiopment, 

Maryland’s New Program for Training Elementary- 
School Teachers 

The State Board of Education of Maryland has decided to increase 
to four years the length of the courses offered at the three state nor" 
mal schools for white students. Hereafter the county students w^ho 
enter the normal schools will enrol for a four~year course leatling to 
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the degree of Bachelor of Science in Elementary Education. At the 
request of the school commissioners of Baltimore, a three-year course 
will continue to be offered at the State Normal School at I'owson 
for the preparation of teachers in Baltimore. Heretofore all the nor¬ 
mal schools in Maryland have offered three-year courses. 

The considerations which led to the action of the board are de¬ 
scribed in the following statement prepared by Albert S. Cook, state 
superintendent of schools. 

The work of the elementary-school teachers in imparting knowledge, forming 
habits, and molding character is as important as the task of any other group of 
teachers, and the group of pupils with which the elementary-school teachers 
work is by far the largest section of the school population. 'Plieir training should, 
therefore, be equal to that which has long been required of high-school teachers 
—four years beyond high-school graduation. The growing complexities of mod¬ 
ern life make it essential that the teachers have wide knowledge of subject 
matter, vision of the possibilities of children’s interests, and a knowledge of the 
sources of more information and of community resources for tlie children's con¬ 
tacts. Teachers must be able to express themselves with clarity, accuracy, and 
force in spoken and written English. They need to be intelligently concerned 
with the problems of contemporary life and social institutions and must teach 
with a view of world-betterment. They must be able to accept new ailimdes in 
science. 

The additional year will be used to give a broader subject-matter background 
in elementary subject-matter field.s, including the social sLuilies, literature, sci¬ 
ence, and probably economics to be added in the soi)hom(jre year. The relatetl 
subject matter will enlarge both the teachers’ and indirectly the pupils’ horizon 
and will enrich and make much more valuable the elementary-school course 
offered in Maryland. The professional work in the normal schools, including 
practice teaching, will not be increased, 

The recent lengthening of the normal-school courses from two to three years 
has resulted in marked improvement in the poise, maturity, and cultural back¬ 
ground of the graduates, and the addition of a fourth year will enable the schools 
more nearly to meet the demands made of the present-day elementary-school 
teacher. Leading thinkers in teacher training are agreed that four years are 
necessary for equipping elementary teachers, and the more progressive 8tate.s, 
including those bordering on Maryland, have already rai.sed their standards to 
this point. 

It is believed that a better student personnel will be attracted to the normal 
schools by the longer course. As a rule, the stronger high-school graduates wish 
to study for at least four years after leaving the high school and wish to qualify 
for degrees. In these respects the normal schools will now offer opportunities 
comparable with those of the liberal arts or other professional colleges, and a 
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prestige wilJ be given to elcmcnlary-school leaching which ii has ooi kwjwa l«. 
fore and which will attract the thovighlful and able bigh-f«:lic»l RrwiiaSe. :SoBie 
who might have u«d the two- or three-year courw fi(iej5f!«ii#ire alike in 
and in money) as astepping stone to another profession wil! I* k« iilcly to ron- 
sider devoting four yearn to preparation for a tasls in which they will enfage for 
only a short time. The profession will thus be relievKl of tachem »l»« pri¬ 
mary interest does not lie in their school work, and the ovcferaw-iiiflji In llse fire- 
fession will be advantageously raluml. Furthermore, graduates with fwijf year* 
of special preparation rather than three will inorc likely te »uctw»fMl IwgstiBlng 
teachers, and the turnover in the schook, alw-ays a dniwliark to the elfec* 
tive work, will be lessened. 

The fact that there is now an ovcrsupply of camlidaits for cltmentary-ichcwl 
teaching makes the present an auspicious time to kngthcrj the mini«! schwl 
course, since there will probably be no shortage of qualiTiwi leat hers daring the 
transition period. Moreover, the students in the iiomial sefmifa at wdJ at the 
county superintendents arc cnlhusiastkally in favor of the change, awl miwc of 
the present students who will doubtlm return for the fourth year wit! form so 
excellent group with whom to inaugurate the new course 

The graduates of the four-yiar courses with a rich lackgrtusnd ni Mbim:I mat- 
ter will constitute a strong group from which to recruit Icacheim for junior high 
schools as this type of school gradually develops in the larger rmlcn. 

No increase in the normal-school budgets is necessary for the imnwdwte 
adoption of the four-year course. 

The Stale Normal School, which trains teachers for the colored ekmcniary 
schook and which is located at Bowie, will increase its course from two to lhr« 
years, beginning with the students entering in September, 

The significance of the action of the Maryland Stale Boart! of 
Education does not Me in the mere fact that the nomial schools will 
henceforth offer a four-year course for teachers in the elementary 
schools, It lies rather in the clear recognition of the need for a more 
liberal education on the part of clcmcntary'-school teachers. I’he 
additional year’s work, it will be noted, will not include addiliotial 
professional subject matter. This emphasis on a mom liberal ed¬ 
ucation for elementary-school teachers is to be highly commend¬ 
ed. The time has come in American education when the elemen¬ 
tary-school teachem of the nation must be given a more Hbeml 
education, with special emphasis on the social studies. It h to 
be hoped that other teacher-training institution.^ will follow Mary¬ 
land’s example. 
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A New Clearing-House or Information on 
School Legislation 

The Legislative Commission of the National Education Associa¬ 
tion has established a state school legislative reference service which 
will attempt to provide a clearing-house of information on the major 
aspects of school legislation. The reasons for establishing this service 
and its scope and limitations are described in the following state¬ 
ment. 

Sound state school legislation constitutes an important element in education¬ 
al progress. Under present conditions it is impossible to create good schools 
without good school laws. School legislation which is planned in advance, which 
is continuously interpreted to the public, which capitalizes the experience of 
other states, and which is built upon the facts revealed by careful study, can lead 
to far-reaching improvements in the several state school systems. Because 
school legislation is of continuing importance, it seems desirable to give increas¬ 
ing attention to the study of problems in this field. 

Whal the service will do 

1. Collect information on the trends and current status of school legislation 
in the forty-eight states relating to such topics as finance, instruction, buildings 
and equipment, school districts, pupils, teachers, scliools and classc.s, .school or¬ 
ganization, commissions and surveys. 

2. Answer inquiries on the progress of such legislation, by furnishing topical 
summaries of state school legislation and by lending copies of significant school 
laws. 

3. Continue to publish a yearly summary of state school legislation. 

4. Call attention to important legislative summaries Issued by public and 
private agencies, such as the United States Office of Education, American Legis¬ 
lators’ Association, National Tax Association, or National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

5. Investigate the possibility of outlining the content of model legislation on 
educational problems. 

Whal the service will not do 

I. In the absence of a careful, first-hand investigation of conditions, the 
service cannot undertake tq draft bills or to appraise any legislation proiwsed or 
enacted. 

_ 2. Since the service is primarily concerned with supplying information, it 
will not organize or support any local legislative campaign. 

3. The service will not duplicate the work of existing agencies. 
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I plfmtktr 

Reguiur reperls from the. field 

An attempt will l»e made to olilain from awlhririlalive wurcc* in racts »!ate 
the following nmlcrial: {») an annual summary of m'Iscw! legjAs.sor, inirofiuireil 
in the state legislature; (a) a monthly statement during She fc^rfaliw tMn-ion, 
indicating the progress of imiTOrtant sch«wl mcMwrw Iwforc Ihc IrpuJaturc, fj) 
copies of major cslucalion bills; (4) information concerning t!tn»rl*«l IcgisliMiv® 
commisaiotK and surveys. 

The University m C’mcAGtt AjJXtn'Nt'Ks a N»av IVtut-v 

The following stsitcmcnt is quolcti from the {‘Imslmn Science 
Monit&r. 

A new type of college student is l>eing dcvelofml at t he Tnivmily of t ’hicago. 
He is the “student at large." In its jKtIky of liberalixing She higher ed^catksH, 
the University lias ojiencd its doors without orlhwlox rw.lrjninBft lo anyiiodf 
who can carry its courses. regardles.s of what schwding he has had. 

Thus the University aims lo provide a New Deal for the nearly forgollcji tsiaii 
who has ability yet canttot fulfil the formal academic rcquireweisis Jujt want# a 
college cnlucation nevertheless. 

Instead of presenting academic crcilenlials or taking tlic uswal c«jnprchei»iv« 
entrance cxamination.s, the “student at large” vrill be admittwl to the rnivewily 
on the liasis of his ability and exiierience and general f 5 lnc».s for pursuirrg the 
studies of his choice. 

Tradition of several hundred years relating to admission to rolirgr sv«.s swqjt 
away with this statement of jwlicy adopleil rcr:cmly by the l'niverskii.v Senate, 
its governing body; 

".Students qualified for admission to the University, who are intereiled in 
further study but do not desire to register as candidates for a degree, shall be 
admitted as students at large in the University and !» given the privilege of 
attending lecture courses and of using the library and other such fadliliw of the 
University as the appropriate dean and the instructor may recommend.” 

In explaining the plan further, the University stud; '‘Enrolment asslutknls 
at large wUl be permitted anyone who can demonstrate ability and ftinM.s, either 
through experience or special training, to do college or university work, regard¬ 
less of formal qualifications. They will not be enrolled as candidates for degrees, 
but under the flexible provisions of the New Man, should they wish to acquire 
this formal badge of education they will be permitted to lake the csaminaliotw 
testing achievement." 

Much freedom is given the entrance authorities in admitlirig "atitdcnfs at 
large.” The candidate for entrance is to be given an examination, but it a a very 
different kind of examination from the comprehensive entrance tests usually 
given. It is to be purely an oral, personal kind of examination, in mat cases 
consisting of questions such as how far he has traveled, what kind of work he 
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has done, what he has written, what he has read, what he has studied on his own, 
what he has thought. 

If he has written a book that has taken several years of preparation, if he has, 
for example, worked for some years in the newspaper business where he has had 
first-hand contact with politics, public affairs and public people, they may feel 
that he should be able to swing a university course. 

Two types of students in particular are expected to be attracted under the 
new plan. The first are persons of some maturity who want to continue their 
education, whether it has been acquired in school or out, and might have been 
barred from university courses because they lacked the formal prerequisites. 
The second are high-school students of unusual ability who want freedom to 
plan and follow their special educational interests untrammeled by degree re¬ 
strictions and unhampered by entrance requirements. 

Recalling that the lot of the unclassified had always been something like that 
of a “poor relation,” Dean Emery T. Filbcy, who is dean of faculties, said he had 
always been somewhat of a minus quantity in the regular educational scheme. 

“From now on,” Dean Fiibey said, “wc want the students at large to have as 
respectable standing in the University as other students, and to be free to plan 
the kind of courses they desire regardless of their formal preparation, .so long as 
we find them intellectually qualified for entrance. We will view them as full- 
fledged students and will say nothing about their pasts. 'I'hat will be a void so 
far as we are concerned. 

“Wliat we want is to have outstanding students come to the University to 
pursue an education for its own sake without any regard for tiegree.s, ami sec 
what this institution can do for them. Wc would like to see some people gel an 
education without having to go through all the academic rcfl tape it takc.s to gel 
a degree.” 

The response to the announcement of this plan i.s already v'cry encouraging, 
Dean Fiibey said. 
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ROSCOE PULLIAM 

Superintendatil of School*, Hamiharg, Iffiiwls 

After Froebel had laid down the thesis that the child comes from 
nature endowed with the germ of perfection and will develop by a 
natural process of unfolding if only he is given a suitable en\m»n- 
ment, the famed educator seems to have teen somewhat disturted 
because the logical conclusion of his thesis was that the function of 
the teacher could be no more than the rather negative one of remov¬ 
ing obstacles and inhibitions to the child’s free development. 'Fhe 
problem which disturbed Froebel, together with the educational 
impasse to which it leads, persists to the present day as a basic prob* 
km in the theory of education. In his recent Iwok' Bagky voices a 
protest against the apparently increasing influence of this fwinl of 
view in American education. On the other hand, the views of a 
number of well-known professional students of education and the 
opinions of a great many writers of the current non-professional litera¬ 
ture about education and related social subjects urem to rest on 
assumptions similar to those of Froebel. I’he controversy casting 
in American educational theory over this basic que.Hlion is well 
exemplified in Part 11 of the Twenty-sixth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education.’ A committee appointed to in¬ 
quire into the direction which revision of the curriculum should take 
failed to come to any .specific conclu.sions because the committee 
members found it impossible to agree on the basic question of wheth¬ 
er the school can or should set specific, predetermined objectives for 
the pupil to reach. 

The question of extreme freedom in education rests in part on the 

> William C, Bagley, EdmaUon, Ctimt, and Social Proems. New York: Macniilk.n 
Co,, 1931. 

“ The Fmtndalwns of Cnnkiihm-inakint. Twenly-aixth Ycarlxmk of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part 11 . Bloomington, Illinom; Public School 
Publishing Co., 1926, 
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issue of the relative importance of the individual and society. Some 
of the protagonists of extreme freedom seem to assume that there is 
an essential antagonism between the individual and the social group. 
This assumption is subject to question for two reasons. 

First, complete individual freedom is not possible under any cir¬ 
cumstances. If man should declare his complete independence of his 
fellows, even if it were possible for him to do so, he would immediate¬ 
ly become the slave of the physical forces of the world, with which, 
by virtue of his very humanity, he is not equipped to cope. His 
natural advantages in the struggle for existence are the cumulative 
intelligence and the co-operativeness of the race. Kropotkin' has 
shown to what degree man’s mutual helpfulness may have been a 
factor, not only in his progress, but in his sheer survival. One needs 
only to consider a human child during its first twelve years of life to 
comprehend this idea in one of its simplest aspects. 

In the second place, as Cooley,’ among others, has maintained, 
the individual and society are twinborn. There can be no human 
personality without human intercourse; there is no distinctively 
human existence outside society; and all of man’s satisfactions above 
the animal level are social satisfactions, to say nothing of the fact 
that even such animal activities as eating and sex gratification have 
become heavily incrusted with social conventions and inventions 
that now give them some of their most satisfying values. Few civi¬ 
lized men, for example, enjoy eating at the purely animal level. If 
these things are true, there is no ultimate and essential antagonism 
between the individual and society; the antagonism appears only 
when a relatively small fraction of the impulses of the individual run 
counter to the safety of the group or of other individuals or when the 
social group becomes tyrannous and demands unnecessary conformi¬ 
ties. Society is much more prone, the sociologists have evidence to 
show, to make such demands in primitive than in civilized societies. 
Hence, genuine study of the facts shows that Rousseau’s .supposedly 
gloriously free savage is, actually, much more subject to the tyrannies 

' P. Kropotkin, Asr«/((aM/Vi; A Factor of Evolution. New York; McClure Co., 1007 
(revised). 

» Charles Horton Cooley, lliman Nature and the Social Order. New York; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1902. 
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of Ms small group than is the mwiern, highly civili?4!fl Frenchman 
or Englishman, to say nothing of the paralyzing tyrannies to which 
the ignorance and the ungrounded fears of the savage* expitsc? him. 
It is probable that man can secure a maximum of relative freedcira 
only by making himself dependent on his fellows to a maximum dr- 
gree, paradoxical as that statement may seem. A consideration of the 
facts which the sociologists have to olTcr would scaun to justify the 
conclusion that nowhere among normal human latings is there such 
a self-sufficient and free IwSng as Rousseau's “natural man"; for 
such a creature would be what is known as a “feral man,’* a sirl of 
subhuman creature without language, tia)ls, or cohesive IhcmKht. 
and without any of the other things that distinguish man from other 
mammals, 'rhere is a stmse in which human intercourse is att ele¬ 
ment in the development of personality. In creating and developing 
a self to e.\'press, man i.s <lei>endent in large imrt t»n his contacts with 
other men. 

The ideal of freedom in schcKtl is somctimc.s expressed in the simile 
of the plant and the gardener. The plant hold.s within itself a ccrtMii 
capacity for development, which may be modified only in degree as 
the environmental factors are made more or less favorable to its 
growth. The gardener can see that the plant has moisture and good 
soil and a free chance to grow, but he cannot change its nature or 
the character of its fruit. The teacher, in st)-called “progressive" 
educational theory, is the gardener. There is a .sense in which this 
simile may be said to hold true -a sense which some of the highly 
formalized schools of a generation ago apparently failed to under¬ 
stand—but in its larger implication the simile falls far short of the 
whole truth. “Ihe whole of man’s nature has in it an enormously 
larger portion which may be varied by environment than has any 
plant or even the most highly educable of animals. In a sen.se, hu¬ 
man nature itself may be said to be the product of interaction be¬ 
tween man and his social environment. Most modern theories of 
knowledge assume that all reality which we profess to know subsists 
exclusively neither in the objective physical world nor in the sub¬ 
jective world of pure mind but that it is a product of the intemetkm 
between mind and matter, identical with neither, superior to both, 
a synthesis which some of the German psychologists have: crudely 
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compared to that which occurs in the union of chemical elements to 
make a compound. We have no reason to suppose that anything 
remotely approaching similarity to this synthesis occuns in the un¬ 
folding of a plant. The unfolding of a plant is a purely physical proc¬ 
ess, while education has to do precisely with the part of man that is 
not purely physical in the restricted sense in which plant growth is 
physical. 

If we are to be guided by this theory, the teacher, the materials 
of the course of study, the general social contacts of the child become 
not only a part of his environment but, from the standpoint of huimm 
nature, by all means the most significant part. It is even through 
the mediation of his social environment that he becomes really 
aware of the details of his physical environment. Language is a so¬ 
cial heritage: the predisposition to speak may be natural, but the 
use of any particular language rests on arbitrary conventions and 
would, in a completely logical construction of the theory of free 
growth, have to be considered a man-marle artifact imposed on the 
child from without. Yet without language the world would present 
itself to us only in its grossest outlines; for, without names to .serve 
as counters for images, the classifying and the generalizing by means 
of which man becomes familiar witli his physical world could be. 
done only in the crudest way, if at all. 

Another implication of the progressive theory, recently much 
stressed by the protagonists of the child-centered school, is that 
the school should not set itself to work for remote ends, that the 
child should not in any sense be directed to learn things for which 
he does not himself feel a genuine present need, that education is life 
in the living present and nothing more. This theory again has in it 
some excellent suggestions for teaching method, but in its extreme 
form it is based on assumptions that are by no means axiomatic. 

It assumes, first, that for man to look to the future is unnatural, 
when, as a matter of fact, there is abundant evidence in many phases 
of human conduct to indicate that man naturally leads a "pleasing 
anxious being,” that foresight and preparation are an essential part 
of his humanity, that self-direction with reference to remotely an¬ 
ticipated ends at the cost of some thwarting of immediate impulse: 
is a universal human characteristic. 
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Another assumption implied in complete self-direclioii motivated 
only by immediate ends is that human beings have a natural antij*- 
athy to direction and leadership, that to thwart sfwntaneously gen¬ 
erated impulses is contrary to man's nature. Again, the obKrvatlon 
of human behavior in and out of school does not show this assump¬ 
tion to be correct. Most people are followeire and yearn to !x; di¬ 
rected; the number of original geniuses who have great capadtj? for 
self-direction is at best small. In its purest form of complrte inde¬ 
pendence from suggestion and direction by other minds, human gen¬ 
ius probably does not exist at all. Men differ rather widely in the de¬ 
gree and the quality of their dependence for direction on other men, 
but they are all greatly dependent on leadership, .wdal suggtfstion, 
and the stimulation of other minds. The great appc;al of the authori¬ 
tative religions, even for some people of evidently superior intelli¬ 
gence, and the persistent vitality of these religioms in the face of the 
mass attack, of modern skepticism and science arc items of evkience 
of the very great respect which men have for authority. Another 
slightly different implication of tlii.s idea is presented by Bagley* in 
his conclusion that, though few of us have any great creative {xjwer, 
all but the most stupid of us have the power of easy and immediate 
appreciation and use of that which the genius creates. 

Still a third assumption implied in the theory of the child-centered 
school is that man achieves satisfaction only through .self-expression, 
loosely defined in a rather superficial, hedoni.stic manner. The vari¬ 
ous cults of self-denial, of which monasticism at its best is a great, 
classic example and of which parenthood is a simple and common 
expression, bear witness that by no means all life-satisfactions, nor 
even the most important of them, lie on the surface of sensation and 
impulse; some of the most substantial .satisfactions evidently are 
buried deep under distinctly human, probably cultural, accretions 
that have not as yet been adequately accounted for, the Freudians 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

^ We come then to the conclusion of the whole matter; that, con¬ 
sidering all relevant evidence, we are not justified in assuming that 
man’s nature is so simple a thing as Froebel’s theory implies; that 

"William C. Bagley, Delerwinisifi iti Educotion, pp. 29-30. Baltimore: Warwick & 
York, Inc., 1925. 
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most of the developments of civilization, far from being unnatural 
and imposed on man by some hypothetical social force, are implicit 
in his nature; that there is no essential conflict between man and 
society; that complete freedom is a figment of the imagination, un¬ 
realizable in fact, and that practical, relative freedom is an achieve¬ 
ment and a compromise, not by any means a free gift of nature; 
that the simple human being does not have within him the capacity 
to go far in expressing his humanity without a large amount of in¬ 
teraction with a social environment which consists largely in an 
accumulated heritage of many generations; that men do not, as a 
matter of fact, yearn for spontaneous self-expression half so much as 
they yearn for intelligent direction and that they have a remarkable 
capacity for grasping and following what others work out; and that 
hedonistic self-expression is not the only road, nor yet even a sure 
road, to the highest satisfactions which life affords. 

There remains the significant contribution which the progressive- 
education movement in one form or another has made to the devel¬ 
opment of educational theory. It is true, as various reformers have 
maintained, that the school tends to fonnalisms which are not com¬ 
patible with child nature, that it tends to become engrossed with 
subject matter until it loses sight both of the child’s nature and of 
the real objectives of education, defined not in terms of any set sub¬ 
ject matter but in terms of human needs. This preoccupation has 
frequently been, and in some instances still is, carried to the point 
where obsolete subject matter holds its place by virtue of tradition, 
sustained only by far-fetched, unreasonable assumptions of value, 
long after any reasonable values in terms of the real needs of any 
considerable number of the pupils have ceased to exist. Latin, for 
example, once was a necessary tool for any literate person because 
most of the world’s heritage of learning was accessible only through 
that medium. Now, although not one pupil in a thousand who 
studies Latin ever uses it as a practical tool, it holds a prominent 
place in the secondary-school curriculum by virtue of an outworn 
tradition. The clean winds of common sense would sweep it out of 
the curriculum in a moment were they permitted to reach it unob¬ 
structed by the blind devotion of a majority of those who control the 
schools. A similar thing might be said of some other subjects. 
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Again, on the side of methods, most schools are too nnich given to 
dull routine, too prone to make remote needs the »;)Ie imsisof their 
appeal to the child to do tire work of the moment, tip{K*ntle»it on 
the prerogatives of the taskmaster as opi:mf«,*(i to thoM* of the stirmi- 
lator and director of the natural activity arml interests of rhifdhcical 
and youth. I’he school sluruld certainly reach its ends l»y relating 
them as much as i>osisible to the prestmt interests of the rhildrcn, 
by bringing the subject matter down to earth and home to the rhll«rs 
experience, and by resjrecting the natural lines of liis growth. I'hiu* 
cators have learned a great flea! in recent years alKiuf Iwtter ways 
of achieving this task. The school cannot, however, leave to the 
child the choice of educational etuis and objectives, remote (ir im¬ 
mediate. On the side of immediate objective.**, there }>robab!y art* 
some skills aiul fixed associations requiretl for sat i.«faclf »ry jarticipa- 
tion in dvilizful society that will n«Jt be adequately nitislcred iiy all 
children, or even by mo.st of them, without resorting to some sus¬ 
tained and perhaps not always entirely pleasant dhe ac¬ 

quisition of the abilities to s[x:ll, to o^icrate a tyfatwriter, to write, 
and to play a musical instrument arc cxample.s of liigli skills that 
will hardly be acquired spontaneously as a result of incidental need 
and use by any but the most apt. Neither can we leave tmiirely to 
chance interests the acquiisition of the illuminating braly of fact 
whicli science has to contribute. This statement d(x*.H not mean, 
however, that we should not mitigate the drudgery of learning as 
much as possible without sacrificing the objectiv(.’,s, tliat we are 
not obligated to continue our efforts to devise better and Iretter 
means of facilitating such learning as psychology casts more and 
more light on the processes involved. 

As for the remote objectives of education, the.se will be more or 
less definitely determined for both the pupil and the educator, 
whether they will or no, by the past experience of the race and by 
the present needs of society, both in a general and a sfxidlic sense. 
In America, for example, we do not decide that we will learn English 
as the common medium of communication, 'I'hat dedaian has long 
been definitely and finally made for us by the course of history and 
by deeply set and, in our country, rather truculent social attitudes. 
Neither do we decide that, because chemistry and physics are 
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valuable and interesting, they are to be included in the curriculum. 
The course of modem technical development, in which, to be sure, 
past education has had a liberal share, has made some knowledge of 
these sciences an indispensable element in understanding the ma¬ 
chines and processes of modern industry and the practical arts of the 
home and the highway. To assert that an immature child should 
or can choose the content of his education is, in any complete analy¬ 
sis, to ignore the plainest facts. 

The conclusions of this discussion, then, are that the methods of 
the school should conform to the nature of the child; that they 
should employ child motives, natural impulses, and immediate pur¬ 
poses to the utmost possible degree; but that the ends of education 
and the general course which the school will take to reach Ihc.se end.s 
will be determined fay the experience of the race and by the type 
of society into which the pupil is emerging. By the very nature of 
his immaturity and by his need for education, the pupil will not be 
able to determine these things for himself, not even in the progres¬ 
sively reconstructive sense in which the modern disciides of freedom 
would have him do it. 



Tim VALUE OF ESTIMATING ANSWERS TO 
ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS ANO EXAMPLES 

JOHN W. DICKEY 
Slate Kurmal Scbwl, Kewark, New JersTy 

EAKLIER EVIDENCE 

A lew years ago an applicant for entrance to the State Nomal 
School reached a figure of $207.21 as the cost of icc to fill a smill 
refrigerator once. More recently Professor lAter Sandiforcl toki of 
the engineering student in the University of Toronto who was ready 
to supply water for the jxjoplc of that city through a p 5 j:« o.soai 
feet in tliameter. These are two examples of the large mimkr of 
"wild" answers which are given teachers everywhere*. 

Can problem-solving ability Ik improved by direct jirarlice in llie 
estimation of answers? 

There are two tyjics of evidence on the value of e.*itimaling an¬ 
swers for the improvement of problem-.sohdng ability. Om* tyjK Is 
the opinion of experts; the other tyjK, cxperimentnl results. All 
evidence of the opinion typo is strongly in favor of estitnaiing the 
answer before the problem is solved. Smith says, "Alway.s e.«slimaie 
the answer in advance, write down the estimate, ami compare it with 
the result.”' Osburn says that the estimation of answers is veiy 
worth while and can be taught successfully.' Newcomb,* Brown and 
Coffman,•* Stone,* Taylor,® Hoyt and Pcct,' the New Jcr&*y state 

‘David Eugene Smith, The Teaching of Arilhmelk, p. 174, (Jiim & Co., 

m3- 

»Worth J. Osburn, Cmeclive Arilhmtiic, 11 , 151. Iktston: Houghwti Jkiiffiin Co„ 
1929. 

s Ralph S. Newcomb, Modern Methods of Teaching Arilhmelk, p. 1S4. liwtwt: 
Houghton Mifflin Co,, 1926, 

< Joseph C. Brown and Ixitus I). Coffman, The Teaching afArflhmMk, p, tn. Oil- 
cago: Row, Peterson & Co., 1924. 

s John C. Stone, The Teaching of Arilhmelic, p, 182. Chicago: lienj. H, Jimbom t 
Co., 1918. 

‘E. H, Tayior, Arilhmelic for Teacher-Training Chsm, p. 80. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1927. 

’F. S.HoytandH.E. Peet,SwccmmrMcM»j/tr(‘rt«WfV,p. 9. Boston: Houghton 
Mifl 3 dn Co., 1928, 
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course of study in arithmetic,’^ and a teacher's manual’ express 
opinions of the value of estimating answers to improve problem¬ 
solving ability. 

Some of the writers mentioned, namely, Osburn, Newcomb, and 
Brown and Coffman, recommend the practice of estimating the 
answer after the problem has been solved. All these writers exjjress 
or imply that it is desirable to compare the estimated answer with 
the computed answer. 

Evidence of the experimental type is meager and not so consistent¬ 
ly in favor of the practice of estimating answers. Newcomb's six- 
week experiment^ with seventh- and eighth-grade classes pointed to 
an advantage in estimating answers. A definite technique for e.sti" 
mating answers was given to the pupils. The results, expressed in 
terms of speed and accuracy, were obtained on a standardized test. 
Wilson'’ records improvement on the part of sixth-grade children and 
pupils in an opportunity class m the specific skills of estimating an¬ 
swers and judging absurdities. Washburne and Osborne* found that 
practice for two weeks on estimating answers was of no more value 
than traditional practice in problem-solving. A longer period of 
practice gave the same results. 

PURPOSE AND METHOD OF THE 1 »R.ESKNT EXPERIMENT 

The purpose of the experiment reported in this article was to in¬ 
vestigate the effect of practice in estimating answers to arithmetic 
problems on problem-solving ability as measured by a standardized 
test. 

The method for the experiment was as follows: First, the writer 
held two round-table conferences with the fifteen sixth-grade teachers 

• A Teacher’s Guide Book and Course of Study in Arithmetic, p. 85. Trenton, New 
Jersey; State Department of Public Instruction, 1930. 

“Thomas Alexander and Charles Madison Sarratt, Manual far Alexanders,irralt 
Arithmetics, p. 19. Riclimond, Virginia; Johnson Publishing Co., 1934. 

3 R. S. Newcomb, “Teaching Pupils How To Solve Problems in Arithmetic," /i/e- 
menlary School Journal, XXHI (November, 1912), 183-89. 

< Estaline Wilson, “Improving the Ability To Read Arithmetic Problems," 
tary School Journal, XXII (January, 192a), 380-86. 

5 Carleton W. Washburne and Raymond Osborne, “Solving Arithmetic Problems,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXVII (November and December, 1926), 219-26, 296-304. 
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and the supi^riBtendetjt’ of the schools in which the expi-rimciit wts 
carried out. Second, a standardized arithmetic lest wasafiinlnifilcred 
on an appointcrl day to all the sixth*gradc pupils in ihr public schwife 
in Hackensack, New Jersey, 'f'hird, for fifty conwrulive dayj* the 
drst fifteen minutes of each arithmetic (H-ritwl was rlcvolrd to prob¬ 
lem-solving. 'Fhe exrKjriraeitta] group usc«l the first five niitiutia of 
these fifteen to eatimate the aiiswersi to the given problems/ ivhcrras 
the control gnnip usfjd the whole lifleen-mijiute jjeriod to these 
given problems in the traditional manner.^ Fourth, at the close cif 
the fifty days of practice, the pupils were again tested on m equiva¬ 
lent form of the standardized arithmetic te.st ua;;ri in the Ix'^iwing 
of the experiment. Fifth, the re.sults from these two tests and the in¬ 
telligence quotient for each pupil f’secured from an arlministratbn 
of the National Intelligence'lest, Scale K, Form a, on SepfemlaT i, 
1930) made it ix).ssible to equate on two varialdc.s, namely, arithmet¬ 
ical ability and intellectual capacity, and to measure the relative 
gains made by the exfxrimental group and the control gnmij. 

The two round-table conference.^ were given over to a discussion 
of the aim and the procedure of the exixrimcnt. Mimeographed ma¬ 
terial, prepared by the writer, wa.s in hand as a basis for the dj*us- 
sions. Co-oxieratively we decided that the aim of the exix'rirnent 
would be to evaluate the practice of estimating answers to arithmetic 
problems in terms of problem-solMng ability- - a major aim of arith¬ 
metic-teaching. An e.stimate(i answer was defined as an a]jpK>xi- 
mate answer arrived at without the help of objective materials, such 
as paper and pencil, chalk and blackboard, etc. A mimeographed 

'Too much credit cannot Ijc given to the fiflecn teachers who maefc t!»i» «Uidy 
possible and to the late William A. Smith, supcrintendenl of the ptililic wlwols 
of Hacken-sack, New Jersey, whose untimely death rcsullwl in a protracted delay in 
the completion of this study, 

“ Most of these problems were drawn up by Superintendent Smith, a «»-®ulhor of W« 
Iroquois ArUhmenesfor School and Li/e (Syracuse, New York; IroqMtiis Puhlishitt* Ckt., 
igah). The remaining problems were made by a committee, who in turn submittal 
them to Superintendent Smith for approval. 

> Problem-solving in tire public schools of Hackensack, New jemey, was rather uni¬ 
form in procedure. Superintendent Smith advocated a very careful reading at the prob¬ 
lem, followed by the technique of threo-step analysis recommended by Edward Ue 
Thorndike in The New Methods in ArUhmlic, p. 13©. Chicago: Rand McNally il Co., 
1921. 
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set of eight problems and a blank sheet of paper on which to record 
the estimates were to be provided daily for each chikl in the exptni- 
mental group. At the close of the first five minutes of the fifteen- 
minute period devoted to problem-solving, these estimated answers 
were collected by the teacher in charge and filed. The remaining ten 
minutes was devoted to the solution of these eight problems (or 
as many as time would permit). The correct answers were then com¬ 
pared with the estimated answers, which had Ireen transferred Iry 
each child to his mimeographed set of problems. 

On March 2, 1931, the New Stanford Achievement Test in Arith¬ 
metic, Form V, was administered to all sixth-grade pupils, more than 
four hundred in all. On the next day the first set of eight problems 
was distributed to all pupils. On each of the succeeding forty-nine 
school days a new set of eight problems was distributed. At the close 
of this fifty-day practice period, Form W of the New Stanford 
Achievement Test in Arithmetic was administered to all tiie sixth- 
grade pupils. The data were then available for analysis, 

IMPROVEMENT IN SOLVING I’ROlil.KMS 

The problem-solving results are shown in 'I'aljlc 1 for the expmi- 
mental group and the control group equated according to intelligence 
quotients and scores on Fonn V of the test. No superiority is to be 
found for either group. The difTercnce of 0.8 in the mean score.s on 
the final test, Fonn W, is about one-half of its standard error and is, 
therefore, only a chance difference. In the case of this group, esti¬ 
mating answers was neither more nor less valuable than the tradi¬ 
tional method of problem-solving. The norms for Form V and Form 
W as given in the Guide for Interpreting the New Stanford Achiettmail 
Test are: for the sixth grade, a mean of 82.7 and a standard devia¬ 
tion of 12,0; for the seventh grade, a mean of 86.4 and a standard 
deviation of 10.8. Both the experimental and the control group.s 
made gains of approximately eight points man advancement of more 
than one grade. 

It was thought desirable to study those pupils whose intelligence 
quotients were 100 or above and whose scores on Fonn V were above 
76 (the approximate mean scores in the case of these two variables), 
since it may be that superior pupils profit more than do inferior 
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mean of 86.4 and a standard deviation of io.8; for the eighth gra«le, 
a mean of 91.3 and a standard deviation of 13.0. The strores of 
these two groups on Iform W are less scattered than the scores of the 
eighth-grade groups from which the norms were computed. 

In a similar manner a study was made of the inferior pupils, those 
whose intelligence quotients were below 100 and whose scores on 
Form V were below 76. Here again the difference between the two 
groups is only a chance difference. It is the largest difference found, 
but it is only a little larger than its standard error. When these gains 
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are compared with the norms, they are found to represent a gain of 
less than one grade. To advance from fourth grade to fifth grade 
requires an increment of approximately fourteen points. The inferior 
pupils in the experimental group made an approximate gain of only 
ten points—a substantial gain, nevertheless. 

The conclusions thus fat reached have been consistent: namely, 
that the problem-solving ability gained by sixth-grade pupils as a 
result of practice in estimating answers to arithmetic problems is 
neither more nor less than that gained through practice in solving 
problems in the traditional manner. 

IMPROVEMENT IN SOLVING EXAMPLES 

No plan was made in this experiment to study the value of prac¬ 
tice in estimating answers to arithmetic examples. However, it was 
thought valuable to study the gains made by two equated groups 
when no systematic practice had been given. In this case the equat¬ 
ing was based on intelligence quotients and ability in solving ex¬ 
amples as measured by the second section of Form V of the test. 
This section of Forms V and W of the New Stanford Achievement 
Test in Arithmetic has sixty examples. I'he results from tlvese data 
are reported in Table II. The analysis parallels that reported for 
Table I. In the case of the groups as a whole, the gains arc prac¬ 
tically equal and are slightly larger than a one-grade gain. The su¬ 
perior pupils in both groups show approximately equal gains of about 
one grade. The inferior pupils in both groups show approximately 
equal gains of about one grade. 

SUMMARY COMMENTS 

The results obtained from the analysis of the gains made in 
example-solving ability are consistent within themselves and arc 
similar to those found in the analysis of the gains made in problem¬ 
solving ability resulting from practice in estimating answers to 
arithmetic problems. There is no superiority of one group over the 
other, and the gains made are approximately equal to a gain of one 
year in ability. The similarity of the results of the study of ability 
in solving problems and of the comparison of ability in solving ex¬ 
amples is additional evidence to indicate that the practice of estimat- 
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ing answers to problems Is probably of no mpexiM %*afue. Thai il wm 
of value cannot be denied. The gains resulting froiti a pRiciice p-rind 
of fifty days were tremendous. Il is probably aiVit to mf that tl» 
value of estimating answers to arithmetic problem:*, a* earned out 11, 
this exiMfrimeiit, is equal to the value derived from traclilioritl pri®.^ ' 
tice in problem-solving. 

A possible explanation of the results of this ex|:»erimcnt i* as fol¬ 
lows; To profit greatly from estimating answers, a persmi must bi 
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relatively mature in judgment. Sixth-grade children have reached 
a mental level which, if possessed by an adult, would result in an 
intelligence quotient of about 75. The fact that an adult with a men¬ 
tal level of twelve years is different from a twelve-year-old child with 
an intelligence quotient of too does not mililate against the pc»*ible 
argument that poor judgment and failure to profit greatly from 
estimating answers are positively and significantly correlated. 

One cannot but conjecture on the value of estimating anaw^ers for 
children in grades below and above the rixth. In the lower grades 
there would probably be no especial value accruing from the practice, 
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wHle in the more advanced grades the benefits would probably in¬ 
crease with advancing years. 

There are several limitations to this study, two of which will be 
considered. The first relates to the test. It may well be that a timed, 
standardized test is not a valid instrument for measuring the ability 
under consideration. Perhaps a test in which time would not be con¬ 
sidered would make for relatively more correct answens by the ex¬ 
perimental group. Again, it may be that problems encountered out 
of school, which are not so rapidly administered as are those in the 
school, would be undertaken in a more reflective and deliberate 
manner. The second limitation relates to the technique used for 
estimating answers. From the start, the teachers demonstrated to 
the children what was meant by estimating answers. The teachers 
estimated the answers to a number of easy problems which were 
written on the blackboard. Each child was then left to his owm de¬ 
vices to arrive at the estimates of the problems given him. This pro¬ 
cedure was thought best by the round table. To determine wliether 
the pupils had developed a technique for estimating answers, the 
writer, at the completion of the experiment, sampled ten problems 
taken from every fifth set of the fifty sets. On each of these ten prob¬ 
lems a dozen estimates were gleaned in chance fashion from the total 
population. In general, it seemed to the writer that all these pupils 
had achieved teclmiques for arriving at their estimates. However, a 
standard technique might have proved superior to those arrived at 
by chance. 

In conclusion, the evidence from this study seems to indicate that 
practice in estimating answers to arithmetic problems is of no more 
value to sixth-grade pupils than is the traditional practice in the 
solution of such problems. One possible explanation for the failure 
to profit greatly from the estimating practice is the pupils' imma¬ 
turity of judgment. However, because of two limitations to this 
study, the conclusions must remain tentative. 



FREE SERVICES OFFERED CIIILDREN BY 
MUSEUMS AND ART GALLERIES. I 

RITKRT RKTERS 

Director of Visual fostojclion* Kanwa C'ity, Miswiri 


Visiting the museum nr the art gallery is a recogniad use* of visual 
aids- - an aid which, when projx'rly used, is of great value. In one 
form or another this idea is expressetl by every aullwritalive writer 
on visual instruction, ikeaua* of the writers esjHTiriue with one 
particular museum stall, he was led to make a stmly of other iusli- 
tutian.s in order to discover what st^rvice is offered rhildrt n by mu¬ 
seums throughout the country. A further urge came from teachers 
in hi.s classes in methods, who asked what were the iK-st ntelhixls to 
use when taking their clasa's to art galleries, ikmw galk‘rie,s have 
given si>edal attention to such work, and it was fell that their exijc* 
riences should be made generally available. 

Much of the information desired could have been obtained by 
correspondence, but, because certain things could be learned only 
by personal observation, each of the institutions studied was visited. 
An effort was made to interview the curator of ctiucalion. If it was 
impossible to reach this official, the museum's work with children 
was discussed with someone on the staff who had some part in it. 
Because the visits were made during the vacation season or because 
the hours of the institutions had been shortened as a result of the 
depression and straitened finances, only subordinates, who were 
not so well informed as might have been desired, could be reached in 
a few cases, Such interviews may bring some minor inaccuracies 
into the report, but for the purjwses of the investigation ihcst; are 
undoubtedly so slight that they will not affect tlic general results. 

A number of institutions have national reputations and could not 
be passed by. Others in the same cities were visited in some cases 
because time permitted after visiting the better-known museums. 
On the other hand, good museums were passed by simply because 

3* 
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the time did not permit visiting them after going to others that were 
more important from the point of view of the investigation. A num¬ 
ber of institutions were closed at the time of the visit. A di.stinct 
effort was made to include cities of all sizes. A further effort was 
made to reach all the children’s museums in the geographic section 
covered, as it was felt that these institutions should be using the 
best of methods in their work. 

The section covered—the northeastern and the north central sec¬ 
tions of the country and Maryland and Washington, D.C.-.was 

chosen because half of the country’s population is east of the Missis¬ 
sippi and north of the Ohio-Potomac. Because the cities of this sec¬ 
tion are closer together than are the cities of other sections, more 
could be reached in the limited time available. Good museums are 
found in the South and the West, which are working along the same 
lines as are those visited. Art galleries and natural-history museums 
were visited in about equal numbers, and it is felt that the results 
give a fair cross-section of the service being rendered l)y museums 
in the country today. 

WOKK liEING DONE FOR SCHOOLS 

Guiding visiting classes .—Table I shows tliat in all but two of the 
institutions listed it is the duty of some member or memirers of the 
museum staff to assist visiting school classes. In most cases certain 
members of the staff have this work as their special field. In the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, eight docents an; 
selected because of their alrility to handle such chisses. During the 
school year they have time for little else save guiding and teaching 
visiting classes; in summer other work is assigned to them. Even 
then, however, they are subject to call in case classes come in and 
desire guidance. Other institutions have similar arrangements, al¬ 
though with fewer docents. In the Newark Museum every member 
of the staff must take his turn as docent. Regardless of who does it, 
the importairt thing is that the museums make provisions for this 
service. 

Methods of arranging visits.—Tsno methods for arran^ng visits to 
museums are in vogue. In the first the curator of education in the 
museum sits down with someone appointed by the city superintend- 
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TABLE 1 

FREESF.KVIf r.'t OFfFJEn BV FoKTnf-liEVf F. \ir»Rr 


Cm* A» |.s)m renew 



Harlfurd, C«nneciiaii (164,072): 

Children’s Museum of llartford 
Kew Haven, Connecticul (i(is.6$j). 
PealKxly Sluscum of Malural I!i»lor>', 
Cliildrcn's Department, 
Wttshington, D.C. (^Ktj.Sfw))'. 

Freer Gallery of Art 
Ifnitcd Siiato Kaiinnal Mwseuin 
Corcoran Gallery of Art 
Chicajjo, Illinois 
Art InstUute ot Chicago 
Chicago Acariemy of Science# 

Field Museum nf Natural llialory 
Museum of Science and Industry 
Oriental Inslilule Museum 
Indianapolis, Indiana (jea.ifiO; 
Children’s Museum ot Indianapolis 

John Herron Art Institute. 

Baltimore, Maryland (804,874); 

Baltimore Museum of .Art. 

Boston. Mnsaaduisctis (781,188); 
Children’s Museum of Boston.... 

Museum of Fine Arts. 

Salem, Massachusetts (43,353): 

Essex Institute. 

Peabody Museum ot Salem. 

Worcester, Massachusetts (195,311): 

Worcester Ait Museum.... 
Detroit, Michigan (1,568,66a): 

Detroit Children’s Museum... 
Kansas City, Missouri (399,746): 

_ Daniel B. Dyer Museum.. 

St. Louis, Missouri (821,960) 

City Art Museum,... 

Educational Museum. 

Newark, New Jersey (442,337) 

Newark Museum. 

Trenton, New Jersey (123,356) 
New Jersey State Museum 


* The figures in pnrenthcaes show the popuUtion ol the dly according to the ipjo Cems«s. 
t A charge ol three doliars a class is made for doccnl’s fee. 
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1934 ] 


TABLE l—Conlimud 


SCIKKII. 

AmviTiKS 


OuT-()r-Sr.ii(«ti, Activitik* 


Cm AND Institution 


Albany, New York (127,412); 

Albany Institute of History and Art.. 

New York State Museum. 

Buffalo, New York (573,076); 

Buffalo Museum of Science. 

New York, New York (6,930,446); 
American Museum of Natural His¬ 
tory. 

Brooklyn Children’s Museum. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Rochester, New York (328,132): 
Rochester Museum of Arts and Sci¬ 
ences. 

Memorial Art Gallery. 

Cleveland, Ohio (900,429): 

Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Educational Museum... 

Cleveland Museum of Natural His¬ 
tory. 

Columbus, Ohio (290,564); 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. 

Ohio State Museum. 

Dayton, Ohio (200,982): 

Dayton Public Liljrary Museum,... 
Toledo, Ohio (290,718): 

Toledo Museum of Art. 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania (80,339): 

Pennsylvania State Museum. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (1,950,961); 

Pennsylvania Museum of Art. 

Commercial Museum. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (669,817): 

Carnegie Museum. 

Carnegie Institute, Department of 

Fine Arts. 

Reading, Pennsylvania (i 11,171): 
Reading Public Museum and Art Gal¬ 
lery . 

Providence. Rhode Island (252,981); 

Park Museum. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin (578,249): 
Milwaukee Public Museum. 
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cnf of M'lmils, anil fofrflicf thrv iMp «ms! s h t "U v 

0 f thf df 3 ? to folkw. 1'lic> trschrrsi havr iw ihnkr 1 ni t< <’ 1 / rt’fjf 
classics to the RiiJ*ii!i? m thf rfalr# .sfwiM IjgKi u-> tm 
suhjt'clft ar-r usually Hslcil. frorn wlikh iemhet* tnisy tl? *<.•*■ f2<i' |*sir. 
ticiilar %?c»rk l*.i Ik' given ihrir rlasfr-ft. tn^m % msi »•} nin\ s r<| 

fit the work licing dorir by the chiAsat tbr liroc »4 tj,r li-*'”. I itt Hf 
Olid mrtlicMl al«') |»rrivi4csa 1L«l r4 imm »hnh ?•< bni 

the teacher (iecislr#*»n ihr linsr for taking hrt cIjm i« ilir fRyM'-iioi, 
In 'this way she may fit ihr vfwii into thr «»»rk Iwjrig nloiK- fa 

her dassrewm, go at a timr »f Irh nrrd lor sdu! !hr mawuin ollem^ 
and thus snake iht* trip of far grrafrr valsir ?«f.hr |w|siif* than in ll» 
first cas*. This second nsrthml is s|«*wly ulrivjsjg msi site fsrsi pljii 
iKfcausc of llu; siij>erinr results m'lirrd 
Mclkods mtii l»y murntm tfmmh 'M<»sS rjsssM'MSiis ha%T claw* 
rooms or aiidiloriisiins in which they rririvr ihr yoiisrg viMiors and 
give a. prcdimiiiary lerlurr, rnstornarilj' al»<»i3t lflirty rninotr# In 
length. .Most of these lecturesarr illMslrated with iaisSnn slwlrtai^ 
arc intended to arouse interest and give detinstmcw itt iltr whserva* 
tions to be made in the thirty minules sjK-ni in lire gallnirs ij!i»8«li- 
alely after the lecture. Miss .\‘it»i <k»ldla-fg. in carrfwlly coo* 
trolled work carried on in lire li«ffa.fa Mom-uih <4 tH icsiee, found 
that,when the lecture w^as cut toliftccii minutes ami ihr«hildrrn wite 
allowed forty-live niimiles at the erm's. far Irtlrr rrsuils were se¬ 
cured tlran when the thirtj^-miimte lecture |»!aj» seas Further, 
if at the clo.$c of a lecture the children were given shrelsoi »|Mest.»iM 
that could be .answered only by a slmlj' of t he rxhilu'ts .and the laliels, 
the upper grades did far belter work than they ditl wlicn a cloceat 
led them through the same gallery and imlicater! the iMnp 

in the cases as they passed. However, younger cUis«-?i liiti Iwltcr 
work when, guided by a drrcenl. An interesting variation wit.ti ite 
older classes was to let them work in groufis fonned 8f»ntai'H'ow1y. 
In these groups they discusser! the questions iuni the aiwwcw, using 
what they bad found as evidence. Results were slightly Iwtier under 
this plan, although it was fell that later tests might show lliat Ihew 
had been some siKmging. Another ex|>erimfn!, was ihr pre{mimtlon, 
in advance of the visit, of silent-reading lessons on the work usually 
covered by the lecture. The first page was given over to vocabulajry 
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work on the new terms that the visit would involve; the second page 
called attention to the outstanding points in the exhibits to be 
visited; and the third gave a series of incomplete statements and 
completion phrases to be matched as a test of the reading. This 
material was used in the school several days before the museum visit 
was made. The docents recognized at once the classes that had 
this preparation and found it necessary to change their presen¬ 
tations. In a further extension of tliis experimental work a series of 
illustrative photographs was sent to the school with the reading les¬ 
son. Classes that had had this work were so well prepared that the 
docents were forced to prepare advanced lectures for them. 

A few years ago the staff of the Cleveland Museum of Art tested 
scientifically a number of methods and found that the best results 
were secured when a lecturer from the museum went to the school a 
week before a class was to make its visit and talked to the children 
about what they were to see, generally using lantern slides. Average 
and strong classes seemed to turn this lecture over and over in their 
minds during the intervening week and gave far better results on the 
check-up tests after the visit than did those who had not had this 
preliminary talk. Weak classes, however, were not helped unless the 
talk was given on the day before the visit. Apparently, pupils in 
the less able classes lacked the mentality to carry the thoughts dur¬ 
ing the period of a week but were able to do so for one day. In both 
cases the preceding lecture followed by a gallery tour was used at the 
museum. 

While there are minor variations, the general practice in the les¬ 
sons given by museum docents is to give a preliminary lecture fol¬ 
lowed by a tour of the museum or a specified part of it. The tend¬ 
ency is to cover a great deal of ground. 

Methods used by museum teachers.—h number of boards of educa¬ 
tion, feeling that their pupils will be given better instruction by per¬ 
sons who have been especially trained for such work, have assigned 
one or more teachers to the museum to care for the classes coming 
from the schools. For example, the Cleveland Museum of Natural 
History has two such teachers; the Cleveland Museum of Art, three; 
the Buffalo Museum of Science, one; the American Museum of Nat¬ 
ural History (New York City), three; the Brooklyn Children’s Mu- 
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sxMm, three; titc Phiktldphia Csinnicrcial liircc and a 

clerk; and ihc Reading Public ^luseum apt! An iSailrrf, t»*n.. Tiie 
work of such tcirehers has prowd sacisfaclor)’ only in c,<i»! they are 
strong teachers who are willing to tk? a .great deal *:4 wiri in lie* 
coming acquainted with the museum materials. In ii few cMes 
unsjssigiied teachera have iwen sent ta the n!U.«nim» for liiis wofk, 
and these, have usually failcsL 

These teachers genera-lly use metlicHlis sfUfnewHal diffcrcnl from 
those used by the museum docents. In the (.Icvclaad of 

Natural History a return jK»sta] carrl. .scut by tlte c1a,ssiro*»m teschet 
a few' days Iwfore the visit of her clsess, tells the mirseum teacher llie 
grade, its dominant uadcmality, the general ability of llie claii 
(whether strong or weak), and the prefmralkm made for the visit. 
This information enables the; museum teacher to [jlart her Ie«»n. 
She meets the class when it comes, calls the teacher by name, drojMi 
a word or two so that the children realiw that she is, in a »it«, 
acquainted wdth them. This recejHion eslablbhesa miud wt whidi 
is lacking w'hcn children feel that they are dealing with an absolute 
stranger. The museum teacher leads the children to a classroom 
where she has gathered enough illustrative material to enable every 
pupil, as the discussion goes on, to look over, feel, or (Krrhaps smell or 
taste the material under discussion. Them is no lecture, rather a 
miore-or-les.s informal discussion that raises a numlwr of questions, 
■which are left unanswered. At the close of the liaU-hour each child 
receives a card containing this list of que.slians, and the class goes to 
the cases to hunt the answers. At the dtssc of the ireriod the group 
is called to attention, and the answers are checked, often verified by 
the objects in the cases. The cards are carried away, and John often 
conies back on Sunday afternoon with Mother and Dad; his lc.s»on 
merely whetted his appetite. 

Charles R. Toothaker, director of the Philadelphia Commercial 
Micseum, finds his greatest difficulty is in securing teachers with the 
necessary background of geographical infonnatiori to do the museum 
teaching, and he has put in a great deal of time giving them this 
understanding. “But,” he says, “once they have it, they am put on 
a better lesson thair I can to save my neck, I think it is their training 
and ^experience in teaching children that makes them so .success¬ 
ful.” His teachers do not use classrooms because he has abundant 
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space between, the cases. Chairs are placed for the class at the 
case containing the material illustrating the lesson. Small tables 
hold the illustrative materials to be handled by the children. 
The pupils are led to the spot, sometimes circuitously, past many 
things that look interesting, but no stop is made to see them. This 
journey is merely to tease the children; as a result, they may later 
bring their parents. Wlien they have arrived at the scene of the 
lesson, the procedure is much like that used in Cleveland. In addi¬ 
tion, simple processes are illustrated. For example, if the class is 
studying cotton and cotton manufacture, each child pulls the lint 
from a cotton seed, pulls the fibers over and over until they are ap¬ 
proximately parallel to one another, moistens his thumb and linger, 
then twists and pulls these fibers into a crude thread. Thus, a vivid 
conception of the fundamental procedure in spinning is secured. 
Pupil participation in some form is considered essential. In case sev¬ 
eral classes are scheduled for the same topic at the same hour, a 
preliminary lantern-slide study in the auditorium is often made. 
At times classes appear without having made preliminary arrange¬ 
ments. These classes arc not provided with teachers, hut tlicy are 
given an illustrated lecture, after which each child is given a ques¬ 
tion sheet and is sent to the cases to hunt the answers. 'I’he director 
is very strict in demanding that a certain amount of preparation Ije 
made by a class; it must have reached a point where the museum 
will make a definite contribution to its work before he will assign one 
of his teachers to give it a lesson. 

Work done in art galleries .—A different situation exists in the art 
galleries, If the class is studying painters, the lesson is often given 
to teach appreciation, to show the characteristics of the work of a 
particular artist or a particular school of painting, or to trace the 
development of technique from the earliest examples to the most 
modern. It is only occasionally that a trip is made to study a single 
painting. In the Toledo Museum of Art Aliss Merrill begins public- 
school class work with the children in the kindergarten. She sets be¬ 
fore them, at their eye level, a painting which they can appreciate 
and enjoy, and they talk about it and the story that it tells. As they 
leave, they walk through one of the galleries, but no effort is made to 
do any further teaching. The class may return several times during 
the year, and each time it is shown a single painting. 
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Toledo is almost alone in Ijcgiiiniiig with primare-fwdc cliildren. 
r’ublic-school clasws do not visit at most muwums wnlil the fourth 
or the fifth grade is reached. The common prwrlurc then is to give 
them a preliminary lecture followed hy a trifi through the m-fwlr or a 
part of the gallery. The tendency to try to sImiw the whole i« far 
more genera! in art galleries than in natural-history mu-sirunns. 
I’here is a different procedure when history classes come to visit a 
IM.*ri.od rcKjm. After the lecture the pupils iday a “nitiM-uni game,” 
as the use of question .sheets i.s called. 'I'he ffiHowing qurstirms frfjjn 
one of the sheets u.scd by Miss BIumlaTg of the C’k'velan«l .^fuwum 
of Art are typical: 

1. Can you find any ohjccts in the nwm which $.ho»v that the Egyplian was 
a fine \vorkman? What arc tliey? 

2. Did the Kgyiilian know’ how to weave? To write' Wliat makes y«»»s think 
so? 

3. What colors ditl the Kgyplian artist nw in his jwdnling'' t*an you stand 
In the same [wsition as the figures which the Kgytiii.’tn artisl painted?' 

4 . Go up to a piece of sculpture in the round. Try to |»law yoiirwlf in the 
position of the figure which is carved there. Ilmv do you feel? 

Ten minutes are allowed for answering such a list, I'he class i« 
then called together, and each question is tliswumtl. With more 
advanced clas.ses the answers are to be made liy drawing. For ex¬ 
ample, in the first question quoted the tlirection is “Draw one made 
of clay”; in the second question, “Copy otte example of Kgyqtlian 
writing.” 

Miss Blumberg and her colleagues, however, arc leaders, doing 
work far in advance of that done by the average docent. For one 
person doing work of this character, there arc twenty who are lectur¬ 
ing to cluldren and pointing things out instead of encouraging the 
pupils to find items for themselves. It is the difference iKTween the 
present-day idea of securing maximum pupil activity and the old 
pouring-in process, in which the pupil is passive. The results also 
are different. The museum teacher usually covers a little ground 
thoroughly; the docent covers much ground suiHTficially. Many 
museum directors are in hearty synrirathy with an educational pro¬ 
gram for children in their institutions and are making sincere efforts 
to secure as docents persons who have had professional training, if 
not teaching experience, as well as the museum background. All di¬ 
rectors are coming to recognize that, to assure adequate support for 
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their institutions two decades hence, they must win the children 
now. Some, particularly in some conservative New England insti¬ 
tutions and in other museums officered by men who have had their 
training in that section, look on the presence of children in the mu¬ 
seum as a necessary evil. Such men, when seeking docents, look 
only for training in museum work. Hence, the lines between good 
and poor teaching of visiting classes by museum staffs will prob¬ 
ably be rather sharply drawn for some years to come. 

Transportation of pupils .—^Transportation plays an important 
part in the visits made by classes to museums. In but five of the 
cities visited do the boards of education provide transportation or 
pay for it. In Buffalo and in Philadelphia advantage is taken of 
the otherwise idle time of the buses used to transport crippled chil¬ 
dren to their schools. As soon as these pupils are delivered in the 
morning, the buses are available for carrying classes to the museums, 
and they can be kept at this work until time to carry the crippled 
children home in the afternoon. An arrangement for transportation 
by bus relieves the teacher of the necessity of arranging for trans¬ 
portation with the traction lines and saves the drain of energy in¬ 
cident to overseeing her group on the street cars and at transfer 
points. Some curators told of teachers who absolutely refuse to take 
their classes to the museums when the trip involves using the street 
cars and transferring. Recently the factor of fares, small as they are, 
is the deciding one in many homes. For the teacher’s protection in 
case of possible accidents, it is the general rule to require the written 
consent of the parent before a pupil is allowed to go on such a trip. 

Frequency of class visits .—’The number of trips made by a class 
during the school year varies from one to a dozen. One each semes¬ 
ter is the average in cities where trips are required by school authori¬ 
ties. Schools located near museums often make weekly trips when 
the classes are studying special topics. Such frequent trips are made 
to the Chicago Academy of Sciences when the neighboring schools 
arc studying nature-study topics and biology in the autumn and the 
spring. In Toledo a number of schools have classes that visit the 
Museum of Art once a month, and more often if some temixirary 
exhibit is well worth while. 


[To be concluded] 



LETTER-FORM ERRORS IK LE1TERS WRI1TEK 
BY FirrH-GRADE PUPILS 

JAMIES A: Fmf;KRAl4> 

Uiyttla UnSvcmiy, Clskwp, IIMbw 

PATRICIA s. r.HK;i!t:{;AS 

CJhtiitlopher .'k'hwJ, (’bkaf©, Hli»» 

Many studies of language errore in elementary’-sclicwJ composi¬ 
tions have shown chiklrcns mistakes in writing. Thr«? investip- 
tions have, for the mo.st fiart, k*en based on artificial schatd CMin* 
positions. Often children were forced to write; Sfcddran wvas there true 
expression of individuality; ami thus the results were frequently of 
little value. As the children did not use expression spontaneously, 
the mistakes made were often diiTerenl from thos’ which would 
Imve been made had the writing been sjionlaiieous and natural. 
The purpose of the present article is to reimn the findinp of an 
investigation designed to show the letter-form errors winch were 
made by fifth-grade children in letters written in life outside the 
school. 

BATA AND METtinB 

The letters used in this study were part of a collection of chi}drcn''s 
life-letters made by one of the writers.* Children ui school systems 
of ten states were requested to bring in letters received through the 
mail from their friends, children who wrote sjxnUancously to them. 
Of the 4,500 letters received from children in 41 states, 748 letters 
written by fifth-grade children were selected for the present investi¬ 
gation, Table I shows the distribution of the children who wrote 
these life-letters according to age, sex, and type of scIkxjI attended. 

A check list was constructed for the classification of the letter- 

^ * James A, Fitzgerald, “T)jc Vocabulary, SpclIinK Errora, and .Sitimiuw* of Fourtli, 
P iftli, and Sixtli Grade Cluldren’s LcUcra Written in Life outside the School." llnpub- 
lished Doctor’s Thesis, College of Education, University of Iowa, joji. See also James 
A. Fitzgerald, "The Vocabulary of Children’s letters Written in Life outside the 
School," Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (January, 1^3.}), 358- 70. 
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form errors. It included six main classes of error headings with thir¬ 
ty-nine subordinate types of errors. In order to test the reliability 
of this check list, Miss Geoghegan read fifty letters and checked the 
errors. She laid these aside and after three weeks read them again 
without reference to the first results. The two records of letter- 
form errors were similar, and the method was considered reliable for 

TABLE I 

CLASSIFICATION OF 748 LETTERS ACCORDING TO AGE, SEX, AND SCHOOL 
Attendance of the Fifth-Grade Children 
Who Wrote Them 


Type op Scbooe* 

Numukh or LF.riKRS Whutkn by 
ChiIpOSen of Ace 

To TAX. 

i 

to 

II 

Other Ages 

Urban .schools; 





Boys. 

104 

60 

S 3 

217 

Girls. 

10.? 

100 

0 

203 

Total. 

207 

I Go 

53 

420 

Rural schools: 


Boys. 

S.I 

.14 

34 

I2I 

Girls. 

146 

ft I 

0 

207 

Total. 

199 

< 3 .') 

34 

328 

Schools of both types: 





Boys. 

iS7 

04 

«7 

338 

Girls. 

249 

lOi 

0 

410 

Total... 

1 

406 

1 

25s 

87 

748 


* “Urban schools” refers to city, town, or village schools; “rural schools,” to one- or two-room rural 
schools. 


the purpose of this investigation. The letters in each category were 
then read, and the errors were checked separately. For example, 
the letters of the rural-school boys of ten years of age were read, and 
the mistakes were tabulated on error sheets. Then the mistakes 
were checked for another of the categories, and so on. To judge 
the errors, the investigator sometimes found it necessary to refer 
to competent authorities on style and letter form. 

FINDINGS 

The letter-form errors made by the fifth-grade children are indi¬ 
cated in Table II. This table shows that the rural-school boys made 
727 mistakes in 121 letters, that the rural-school girls made 995 
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Number orLETTfiR-FoBM Kbsors is 7^RLr,n't:Rs Wsrrfms sv Firra- 

fJRAtlE CH!U»8EN IS LlEE OBTSIIJE THE SCH«*. 


1 

! 

..! 

Ks-neBjuff fl«- 1 


..r 

iTiT I 




, 1 

m Iji'??** 1 

?3» ioST.STWBft i 


fs m 


1*1' IRrMt I 


au s t 'tsri’i 

EntfsB 









i 

•] 

|l»"j!rlsr J; 

1 

S-AUlKisW-S 1 

r.,1 


*1 ill* 

\ 

(?>}'* 1 

f a cr ? ^ \ 

i 


I. Clwiiif?: 


■i 

i 

i 

s 

,! 


1. 1 ‘uiiclualion omiltc<l 


>.n 1 

»St» i 

»3»» 1 

! 

•.1 s 

2. Uimt?cc»»iiry rapiuil 

■t.i 

Nt ■! 

?s 1 

cH 

r„oi ‘ 

0 4 

3- Incorrfcl jifacemcnl 

31 

40 

1 

33 f 

3 'U \ 

,5 s 

4). Cl<»ing (iruiltral 

9 

t.S 

to f 

0 ^ 1 

47 3 

• J 

Capital omitiwi 

to ; 

M 

1 1 3 

3 I 

5§'H j 

8 0 

ii. Inappropriate Ltrm 

1 

5 

1 ] 

1 

M 1 

4 

7. Incorrect jHinciuaiion 


i 

4 5 

0 1 

1 1 

.3 

h. Unnecessary punctuation 

> ! 

] 

.1 i 

0 j 

5 1 

1 

'Folal. .. i 

»?<» 

iHi ' 

HiA 1 

33^1 1 

j 

K) 4 

11 . Spacins and margins; 



i 


1 


I. Side margin omitted 


2}H ; 

lO.t i 

1-^7 1 

757 i 

Ml 9 

2. General crowding I 

17 

i 

51 i 

i 

03 1 

3 4 

3. I'nragrnphs not indented 

.u 

3(1 

' 71 

*s \ 

»» i 

3 .3 

Total. 


3(a) 


t 


34 s 

111 . Heading: 



3JI j 


1 


1. Punciualion omitted !«■ 







Iwecn city and slate 


103 

ICKl 

1 

389 

10 a 

3. Punctuation omitted l>c- 







tween month dale and 







year..... 

31 

df' 

41 

Ml 

IJS 

41 

3. Heading omiltwJ or par- 







tially omitted. ,. 

9 

s j 

16 

1? 

(to 

»,6 

4. Incorrect order. 

7 

4 

15 

17 

4.t 

2 3 

5. Crowded heading. 

a 

3 

! ^ 

4 i 

IS 

■S 

6. Incorrect placement. 

a 

S 

1 7 

4 { 

18 

s 

7. Not on three lines. 

s 

4 

1 ^ 


Ifi i 

•4 

8. Unnecessary punctuation 

0 

3 

s i 

5 

JO ■ 

■3 

g. Capital omitted. 

6 

I 

3 ! 

0 

SO 


10. Unnecessary cajiital. 

0 

0 

X 

0 

1 

! 

Total. 

148 

165 

308 

170 

6gi 

18 fi 

IV. Miscellaneous: 







I. ErasureSj blots. 

57 

(17 

q(> 

89 


8 .1 

3. Illegible penmanship. , . . 

54 

35 

SO 


».}3 

56 

3. Lack of consistency in ust 







of block 0r semi-block f orn 

1 14 

6 

7 

s 



4. Lack of consistency in usi 







of open or closed punctua 







tion. 

6 

0 

a 

0 

K 

,3 

Total. 

111 

gS 

ISS 

117 

481 

*30 
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TABLE 11 —Continued 


Ehkor 

Number or Er¬ 
rors m Letters 
OE Rurai PtIPIUl 

Number or Er- 

ROR-S JN LETTER.S 

OR Urban Purilb 

AE.t Letters 

Boys 

(ixO* 

Girts 

(107) 


Girls 

Cso.i) 

Number 

(7Aa) 

I*cr 

Cent 

V. Salutation; 

mm 






I. Punctuation omitted. . . . 


47 

86 

21 

197 

.S3 

2. Incorrect punctuation.. . 


43 

27 

46 

13s 

3P 

3. Capital omitted . 


3 


I 

2X 

.6 

4. Incorrect placement. 


I 


2 

16 

•4 

S. Inappropriate form. 


2 


4 

9 

3 

6. Unnecessary capital. 


0 


I 

s 

. 1 

7. Unnecessary punctuation 


1 

HU 

I 

4 

. X 

Total . 

83 

97 

131 

76 

387 

IO >4 

VI. Signature; 







I. Incorrect placement . 

12 

41 

34 

17 

104 

2.8 

2. Crowded signature. 

6 

22 

22 

18 

68 

1.8 

3. Not on one line . 

8 

22 

13 

22 

ft.? 

t 8 

4. Signature omitted . 

3 

4 

3 

3 

13 

• 4 

j. Signature repeated . 

1 

I 

I 

2 

$ 

. I 

6. Unnecessary punctuation 

0 

3 

1 

1 

S 

. I 

7. Capital omitted. 

0 

0 

I 

0 

I 

t 

Total. 

30 

93 

7.5 

I'd 

261 

7.0 

Grand total. 

727 

99S 

i>oy4 

89s 

3.71J 

99 9 


* The numbers in imrenlhescs represent the number ol letters cxaniineil. 


tLcss than o.i per cent. 


mistakes in 207 letters, that the urban-school boys made 1,094 mis¬ 
takes in 217 letters, and that the urban-school girls made 895 mis¬ 
takes in 203 letters. A total of 3,711 letter-fonn errors were found in 
the 748 letters. The errors for the various age groups were tabulated, 
but, as no significant differences were found, the results are not pre¬ 
sented here. 

Closing errors were the most numerous. These made up 26.4 per 
cent of all the letter-form mistakes found. The table shows that 
rural-school boys made 176 such errors; rural-school girls, 282 errors; 
urban-school boys, 294 errors; and urban-school girls, 229 errors. 
The most frequent mistake in closing was the omission of inmctua- 
tion. Closing punctuation was omitted by 91 rural-school boys, 
13s rural-school girls, 150 urban-school boys, and 126 urban-school 
girls. The next most frequent source of closing error was the unnec- 
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csmry capital; 2,59 iiteliinccs. of ihiansbtekc were rccortlcfl ^scxtk 
order of frequency of error were the inrorrecl placement of the cJcsIng, 
the omission of ihc closing, the omissfon of a capital. Iiapfiroprkte 
form, incorrect punctuation, and unnrcesM.ry punctuation. 

The second major source of error was found in spacing and nitf. 
gins; 24.5 fter cent of the total numlwr of errors were iii!»takcs of 
this nature. Most letters had but one aide margin, and some kllea 
had none. Omission of margins was the ms.«i common singk* fault ii 

TAnEK III 


AVERAOE NIIMBEK Of-' I.KTrKK-FnRM KRBURS I'hU I.lillBR IS’ ?4* l.KTTERS 
Written wvFjFTii-r.RAi»ECiiii.ti«tN in Lirtorrsiwi riiEScnrw. 


i 

i 

\ 

Tvr*; or £«*«>» | 

■i 

1 

i 

Avr««r*!r ;i 

«r rn.-mi.a i 

.. .. i 

Avir*%n« Ki-.waii.f rssr f 
f.w j 

Off 1 

ArtMost 
Ncstwa or 
tJtw* m 
Aritjim** 

] 1 ! 

1 Ceijfb 1 T«>8«j ^ 

1 .. i 

j (elfitU ; 

; j 

Qofting crroni.! 

1 as 1 s A*» i < 40 1 

« SS i 1 »J ; 

: s s$ 5 

I 11 

Spacing and margin errors 1 

1 48 1 s 26 j t ?4 1 

1 eTs :i ) »,8 i 

i 1 «a 

J It 

Hcarling ertors. 

1 aj 1 So 1 ti% i 

sr** 1 84 ; 

{ w 

u* 

Miscellaneous errors j 

03 47 1 (<4 1 

i 71 1 S'« I 

ij 

I ^ 

Salulalion errors 

47 I S? ! 

i fxi s 7 

I m 1 

! St 

Signature errors , ! 

3S 1 as I # i 

j SS Jt* 

1 ta 1 

i JS 

All errom. 

j f) 01 1 4.80 j s as 

i S 04 1 4 4* 

i ^ ^4 1 

1 i 

j 4 # 

i 


the letters of children, esfiecialiy in those of the rural-schmd chikiren. 
Practically one-fifth of all the letter-form mistakes were of this na¬ 
ture, 

Mistakes in the headings comprised 18.6 per cent of the total 
number of letter-form errors. These errors were divided into ten 
t3rpes, of which omitted punctuation was the most frequent source 
of trouble, Miscellaneous faults and mistakes in the salutation and 
the signature, although not so frequent os errors in closing and in 
spacing, were a constant source of uncertainty and error. 

The findings for the main types of letter-form errors are sum¬ 
marized in Table III, which gives the average number of mistakes to 
a letter. The table may be read as follows: rural-school boys made 
1.45 closing mistakes to a letter, 1.48 errors in spacing and margins 
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to a letter, 1,22 errors in headings to a letter, and so on. In general, 
this table shows that boys made more mistakes than girls and that 
rural-school children made more mistakes than urban-school cliildren. 
In the 748 fifth-grade letters 3,711 letter-form errors were found, an 
average of 4.96 errors to a letter. Rural-school children made an 
average of 5.25 mistakes to a letter; urban-school children, an aver¬ 
age of 4.74 mistakes to a letter. Boys made an average of 5.39 mis¬ 
takes to a letter; girls, an average of 4.61 mistakes to a letter. 

CONCLUSION 

The mistakes made by these fifth-grade children in closing and 
heading letters were amazingly numerous. It was evident that many 
of the children were unaware of the proper forms of salutation. 
Side margins were neglected by a great number of the children who 
wrote these letters. The signature too was often in poor form, 
Eighty-seven per cent of the letter-form errors noted in this investi¬ 
gation could have been eliminated if the following main points in 
letter-writing had been mastered; (i) closing ' punctuation, capitali¬ 
zation, correct placement, and appropriate form; (2) spacing and 

marginS’-correct margins, spacing, and indentation; (3) heading.- 

punctuation, order, correct placement, and capitalization; (.4) saluta¬ 
tion-punctuation, capitalization, correct placement, and proper 
form; (5) sipature—corrcct placement, punctuation, and capitali¬ 
zation, Miscellaneous errors, such as blots and erasures, can be 
diminished if children are motivated to take pride in their letters. 
Model letters used properly will help the children. Careful diagnosis 
of the defects in the children’s letters should be followed by effective 
remedial measures, 



A PKEPRIMER VCJCABUEAEV STUDY 

AliXK K, f;R<«iS 
Ch«iln«l .V,tw»!, Rmtclk, Stm’ ^etwy 

The survey of the vocafmlaries of priinrrii am! ljr!'{ rraciers mide 
by H. E. Wheeler ant! Emma A. Ilowcll mnti jwlilisJirtl in ilie &- 
nwikiry School Jounutl for Septcmf'HT, 59^0, was of mticii |iraciical. 
use to me in clctennining a basic reading vtwaliulary for my fint 
grade. To bring the children in my class to rccogiiia* iiistaiilly tnd 
to be able to use the wortls in that list was a dcimilr giwl at which 
I aimed, 'I'he list of wtirds was used as a guide in selerting for drill 
particular words that occurred in our exfrrirncr tharls. I'hc list 
was a time-.s{iver becaus: the most inn,Htrlanl wortistd the lirst-grade 
vocabulary could he seen at a glance anti given emphasis in the daily 
work. It was suggestive for a large picture tlictionary. It t«»k the 
guess out of the c}ucstions: "How well thn's this wt»r<l have to lie 
drilled?” "Will the child meet the wortl frerpiently rnmigh to war¬ 
rant spending a great deal of time on it?” At the i*nt! td tht‘ year the 
list was used as a check to discover how well I had allium**! my ob¬ 
jective, I found that the pupils in the group having hati the kmelit 
of my use of the list were more sure of thei r vorabulary t hail were pu¬ 
pils of the same ability whom I had taught at other times and that 
they were able to read any primer or first reader with speed, compre¬ 
hension, and expression. 

The results were so gratifying that it seemed wise to find a similar 
measuring stick for preprimers. With the present trend of using ex¬ 
perience charts os the basis in teaching Irnginning rearling or in con¬ 
nection with definite basal readers and with the growing applica¬ 
tion of individual reading even as early as the preprimer level, it 
becomes necessary for the primary-grade teaclier to know definitely 
the vocabularies of the preprimer books that the children of her 
class will or may read. 

The following ten preprimers, all with copyright dates of 1927 or 
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later, were used to find the actual vocabulary and the frequencies of 
each word contained in preprimers now on the market. 

1. Mary E. Pennell, Playing with Pels. The Children’s Own Readers, Com¬ 
panion Series. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1032. 

2. Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack, Frolic and Do-Funny. The Chil¬ 
dren’s Own Readers. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1932. 

3. William H. Elson and William S. Gray, The Bison Basic Readers, Pre- 
Primer. ChicaRo: .Scott, Foresman & Co., 1030. 

4. Ethel Maltby Gehres and William Dodge Lewis, 'Pols and 2 'oys. The 
New Silent Readers. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1931. 

S- Alberta Walker and Ethel Suinmy, Lcl Us Read, The Study Readers. 
New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1929. 

6. Bessie Blackstone Coleman, My First Book. The Pathway to Reading. 
Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1927. 

7. Clara B. Baker and Edna D. Baker, 'Foots in School. Indianapolis, 
Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1928. 

8. Marjorie Hiirdy, 27 /e Lid/e ijaol’. The Child’s Own Way Series. Chicago: 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 1928. 

9. Marjorie Hardy, 6'f///y m/d 7 h 7 /y. The Child’s Own Way Series. Chicago: 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 1928. 

10. Margaret L. White and Alice Hanthorn, Boys and Girts at School. 
Chicago: American Book Co., 1930. 

The words on each page were counted. If no error was made, the 
sum of the frequencies of the words equaled the total number of 
words on the page. The results, therefore, were cross-checked. The 
words with their frequencies for each page were arranged alphabeti¬ 
cally. If no error was made, the total number of words and the 
final sum of the frequencies must be equal. I'lie ten lists were then 
combined to find the total frequency for each word. If no error was 
made, the final sum of all the combined frequencies must equal the 
total number of words in all ten books. All variants except posses- 
sives were counted separately. Possessives were counted with the 
singular of the words. All proper names were included. Every word 
was counted, including the titles of the stories and the directions. 
The combined vocabulary of the ten preprimers is 393 words and 
8,831 words of reading material. The 238 words which appear four 
or more times are given in the accompanying list. 

In the ranking} all words with the same frequency were grouped 
together. The words with the frequency of i were grouped at the 
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TABLE I —ConCinued 
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Frolic 
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Do- 
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er 
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head of the list, those with the frequency of 2 were grouped next, 
and so on through the list to the frequency of 413. Each frequency 
group was then numbered: the highest, 413, ranked 1; the next 
highest, 334, ranked 2; to the lowest, i, which ranked 86. Therefore, 
a word which appeared 23 times ranked 64 whether that word was 
“jump,” “funny,” or “balloons” (each of which appeared 23 times). 

It should be clearly understood that a word list of this sort should 
not be used to the exclusion of other devices in the teaching of 
beginning reading. Experience charts, children’s poems, stories, 
rhymes, action sentences, etc., play most important roles in setting 
the stage for a healthy and happy reading situation. Naturally, 
these experience charts will be recorded in the vocabulary used by 
the children, whether or not the words used are contained in any 
preprimer word list. Definite drill on the words or phrases of these 
charts may be aided by this list or one similar to it. 

To use this list or a similar one as the only basis for teaching chil¬ 
dren a preprimer reading vocabulary would defeat the very purpose 
of beginning reading, that is, to foster, nurture, and develop a grow¬ 
ing interest in reading. What a deadening effect would result if 
the words were drilled in the order of their freciuencies, in alphabet!- 
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cal order, or in any order, merely as wonis. The iminlrrrsiijin, 
monotonous, wearying drill on wonls that have no rral mraning to 
the child would kill all joy and siKintaneily and make reariing ilir 
deadest, drabbest, and most colorless ex|Mfrience in his rritire si'liwtl 
life. The wise teacher will not let a Ikt of this kind ^kuminalr lirr 
reading situation. She will use it a.s a help, a guide, a measuring 
stick; she will use it for what it is worth to her jrartirulijr t!ass; 
and the use made of the list will he determined in the light *4 thr 
principles that are known to govern a good reatling program. 
Through the use of the preprimer vocahulary I knew delssiireSy 
the reading material which should be taught in order that the i hil' 
dren might be successful when they .started to read from Iwnok*. As 
many words as jmssible were illustrated by drawings or magazira* 
pictures, which were mounted on heavy card.s with the words firin} 
ed beneath the illustrations. The card.s were classified into various 
groups—-action words, family worths, namt'S of colors, afljrrlives. 
outdoor words, names of objects in the rmjni anti were arratigtol in 
a place where they could be seen by all the chiltlrm. Thrttngh the 
use of all sorts of games, charts, and drills, the wonis were easily anti 
permanently acquired. A record of each chiltl’s jtrogress was kept, 
and, when the majority of the words had been intiYKiumi and hat! 
become practically automatic, many preprimers wen* [nit at the 
child’s disposal to be read at his own .sfieeti. Because he had met ainl 
mastered the vocabularies of these books, he e.xiK-riencetl ji feeling 
of success. When a feeling of success accompanie.s the intrtwluefion 
of books, a long step has been taken toward making reading ajoyfiil 
experience. 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION* 

I. CumucuLUM, Mkxhods of Teaching 
AND Study, and Supervision 


LEO J. BRUECKNI'IR 
University of Minnesota 


In this bibliography are included selected publications in the field 
of the elementary-school curriculum, methods of teaching and study, 
and supervision of elementary-school instruction wliich appeared 
during the period from April i, 1933, to March 31, 1934. Although a 
systematic scrutiny was made of the publications of the period indi¬ 
cated, it is probable that valuable contributions have been over¬ 
looked. In the section on methods of teaching are listed only those 
publications dealing with general methods. Studies of special meth¬ 
ods in the fields of particular subjects are summarized in the lists of 
references dealing with the several subjects which will appear in the 
October and the November numbers of the Elementary School Jour¬ 
nal. 

CURRICUnUM^ 

297. The Activity Movement. Thirty-tliird Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part 11 , Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1934, Pp. xii-t-320. 

An analysis of the activity movement in American education, including a his¬ 
torical discussion of its development, an analysis of definitions of “activity" by 
forty-two persons, and a critical appraisal of the movement by leaders in educa¬ 
tion. 

' This list is one of a cycle of twenty lists of selected references covering all major as¬ 
pects of the field of education which is being published co-operatively by the Elementary 
School Journal and the School Review. 

“ See also Items 374 and 386 in the list of selected references appearing in tiie Octo¬ 
ber, 1933, number. Items 418 and 443 in the November, 1933, number, and Item 336 
in the June, 1934, number of the Elementary School Journal, and Items 15 and 16 in the 
January, 1934, number and Item 107 in the February, 1934, number of the School Review. 
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29S. liAGtEy, WjixiAM C. “The Tank of Edu€alk»n in * ivriifd .n-i Ma] si! ^1?. ii 
C!hange,'' IMumfimai AdmimMrMmti XIX fX'fATjnWj 

iwi). sfii-yo- 

'rile aiilhor favons a fairly unlfoms nirrirHlBm f«3f lb« elawfl?*ff b 

doiiLtfu! of Ihc value of i««.ltsr»g r«<f!k«! rrviskm* to mm'l mm:mi thajis*. 

35^9. IJASSrE, SfAEVl!< L. "The I*hiloK»pbk fJrigtrw of PnsgirtMvc Ediacalfcsn.' 
S€h»d ami Smirly, XXXVIII fSepfember jo„ Jfi.J.lL 48 ” Ji- 
S«mntari*cs IwirfJy the «l»scali»»M.l iskak a«tl sifca* p} P«iaiis«i, 

FitwW, Herbart, Hail, ans! Itewry 

300. /ifewe«fe.rj' SfhtKd I.fbnirw. Twelfth Yeartejk of the i.:!irj«rtni«'.nl »»! 

Elemcnlary Schtwi Principals. Hallelin of the Ilcparlfimt oi Elcfitea 
Vary Scliwil ITincipak, Vol. XU., Xo. S- Wi»hingt»n; i>rjm«snirn* »' 
Elementary .Srrhtwi Principals id the Wetiona! K*l»iratkw A.wccwikw 
tWJ- i'P- itf. S#h. 

A compilation of hdpfji! materials with the im nf liltrarirs. j» Itsc rh 

mmiaTy *ch*»»l 

301. FiTjtt'iERAt.n, James A. "The Vt:»cahMh,ry of {'hihlren’s Lcsterft VVrillen ir 

Life out side the School," Kirmrulary Srkmd JmvtnS, XXXIV .ijanttafy 
3 S*-TO- 

A rtf[Mjrl «f an invcaligalwn of chtlrlrrn's voluntary k!t«* \ wiorsS 1 »*< witS 
ftcquertcy of m« and fr«}u«mcj» of error for each ward » pvr« 

303. HamERY, llKRBEKr RltSSF.tl.. KehlmMl and Fmtthamd Tkifthnf «» 

Malliaiuilks. Ninth Yearl,K»ok of the XalJ«r«J Cotittcil «f Tracltrrs o 
Mathematics. New York: Teachers College, CsilHrmWa t'nivcf’Mty 
1034. Pp. 316. 

Contains a di.KUi.»imt of the history of the futwlkirt concept. I» aiiibmrtk -*»« 
other branehwof rnaihemaiic*. it.* |»*jxlso!«.t«y, and a cf»B»c «4 

l»#ed on the funclinn ermcept. 

.303. Han.ya, Paci, R. ".Social Studies In the New Virginia t'orrimltsin." IV,<* 
gress'ive luliuiilian, XI (Jattuory- February, tut '.it. 

I)c«’ril,K,*$ an effective curriculum in which the »c«l ttadm rrr.j4».oi->e rjcj 
ties, such a* «,xcurs,itins, experimeniaiirm, rwwarch, corsstrmle-n, 
appreciation, ami the use of many tcsilrooks ami printed nwtrrjtS'i. ii?'>?oa<S 
lestlxwk methwii. 

304. Harap. Hkxhv, and .Mapes. CtiARi.t»rrt; E. "The l.,eart)ingof Fi!rt«i«fie» 

tala in an .Arithmetic Activity Program." IHemifuSafy Aikmd JmmmI 
XXXIV (March, it)34). 3*5 25. 

I'rcsenls the result.® of a study allowing tlwt funda.r»cnta.ls in friciwi# irc cffi 
cicntly learned when they arise in activity unit* in a r*wlotB order witfcttii 
further practice. 
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305. Hopkins, L. Thomas. “Learning Essentials in an Activity Curriculum,” 

Journal of Experimental Education, I {June, 1933), 298-303. 

Presents test results showing the extent to which children in a t3T)ical activity 
curriculum mastered the tool subjects. 

306. ELandei,, I. L. The Dilemma of Democracy. Inglis Lecture, 1934. Cam¬ 

bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1934. Pp. 80. 

The 1934 Inglis Lecture deals with the issue of an educational program based on 
extreme individualism and freedom as against a program based on the “accept¬ 
ance of certain clear and definite objects of social allegiance” (p. 78). 

307. Kelty, Mary G. “The Processes of Learning History in Middle Child¬ 

hood,” Historical Outlook, XXIV (December, 1933), 44 S“S 5 > Social 
Studies, XXV (January, 1934), 21-31. 

The author believes that experimental evidence discourages organization of the 
curriculum in terms of large social problems for children nine to twelve years of 
age. 

308. Kilpatrick, William H. (Editor), and Others. The Educational Frontier. 

New York: Century Co,, 1933. Pp. vi-fszfi. (Published also as Year¬ 
book XXI of the National Society of College Teachers of Education. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933.) 

A composite statement by seven educational thinkers of the basic philosophy of 
education in a democratic society. 

309. Kinneman, John A. “Social Change and the Curriculum,” School and So¬ 

ciety, XXXVIII (September 30, 1933), 422-27. 

Presents a pica for helping the child to adjust himself to his changing environ¬ 
ment by teaching him facts of social significance. 

310. Lide, Edwin S. “Textbooks and Curriculum,” The Legal Basis of Educa¬ 

tion, chap. xi. Review of Educational Research, Vol. Ill, No. 5. Wash¬ 
ington: American Educational Research Association of the National 
Education Association, 1933. 

Deals with the legal aspects of the school-textbook situation and the legal con¬ 
trols of the contents of the curriculum. 

311. Long, Frank M. Desirable Physical Facilities for an Activity Program. 

Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 593. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. vlii-f-iid. 

Contains a brief historical sketch of the evaluation of physical facilities of the 
school, an analysis of the activity program, the facilities provided for children 
from kindergarten through Grade VI in twenty progressive schools, and con¬ 
clusions growing out of the study. 

312. Madsen, I. N. “How Practical Is ‘Progressive Education’ for Public 

Schools of Today?” Educational Administration and Sttpervision, XIX 
(April, 1933), 249-59- 

Points out the confusion and inconsistency in theory, the practical difficulties, 
and the present status of progressive education. 
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,PT- J'lEiKK, W. H. IJ. “Trendsin Eletncntarj’Srknce Ikiiscaticifo/' 

LIV (N«vemS)er. in.i.H- 150 S,?- 

TTienetsiof a we!l-!M!flnce«lpiT(i^lrajninM'*»fris>rvirlrM irpfiMi iJiwiy «*i pchtxA 
pnm^mtm. 

314. Mtx *c»sE, Makv. “The Siginficance of Srienre lt» the in ilic Elemen¬ 

tary Schad," ,S(h 0{4 Stiewt' mu! XXXIH iX'jwrrnlifff, 

8uj -.’S- 

Itiscttsar* the jKusMbililiHk and Ihr tiratlkAhihtj’ »*! rlrjswnSaiy M.mnf in Ihr 
curricMhim. 

315. Newi,i,»3<, Je-SSE H. "'The Adniinistrjiiiou ul t!ic tTirrinslHiM/' t-Amitshm-ai 

Mfibml, Xll (May, rnj.Ttl, 4'?4 So. 

D«mr{ away with "Tidfs ftiid fnliV il»<r3i ij»>l mran !«i tJw ilwrc Jl’« 

t'lirrieular diangc# sboukl Ik' made with l«i rwllnra! |»t»»j|fT»j9. «is4 tmml 

change. 

316. Reisukih,. C'. M. Tlctwin S-ch*.**!*." Tiewostary 

.V«T»w/ Jmirmi, XXXIV (I-'cliruary, 44 ^ yt* 

A sliitl)’ «4 the relnlivp cJl'ii-irni'y rd jdaliwii and in*»n jilafiem utrh’W'E Jfwtn (}»e 
slaiitlfu'iiiti »if tni}*i! i*rftgnmand ai-liirvcswiil jii !wjl»|« i.#. 

3J7. Sisson. EmvAKU (T. “.Stati.stic.r .1 HtTcnninat»o!i of l!w Swiil .Srirntv (Tif- 
riculum," Jmrmi! of liduttilimHil Raair^h, XXMl iScfdes'nlwr, tfljjl, 

T«-4S- 

Shows the silaltsliciil UmitaihmA t>( #rvrra! ntudie* IwtBusw >*-I WTithSini! iJewtn, 
the pK>cm of ranking, and mere vcrlMliam. 

318. SNiantES, Davio. “A Ilrcai (laj»in American Kd«caiiit5i.>»5 I 1 i»k«h »81 Fpr 
KfTeclivc Learnings of Political filkcnshiit." /"itetsfiws, LIV fSeidcjii- 
l>er, lo.Tt), I S- 

;Main(ain.s lliai the present curriruliim provides w» "dirrtl f»f 

adtill csereise of ilie kinetic or more dynamic viriMts of political *'rtkrRs.lMj» 
nnder demitcrsrlic conditions'* (p. 1). 

310. Yatks, Ida M. “Concepts anti Attitudes concerning .Slander and Freedom 
of Sixcch," Jonrmit nj Miiralmid JRrsmrt/i, XXVII CDecctnk'r, uiiil, 
.283-07. 

An im(Ktrlant contribution to the tcchnii)uc»of curi'iculnm-roalsin.g in tlic »cttil 
studies. It deals with the change* in the concepts and attitmfe nf tbiWfcw 
concerning slander and free sytecdi from C.rade \T to the r>«llc||e level, 

320. ZiKBEs, Laura, and La .Bkant, Lttw. ".Socdal Studies in a Kew Sdiowi/' 
Frogressm Mimiliim, XI (January-F'ebruary, toid), 04. 

DiKusses the Widal-sludics program in an espcrimcntal scinwt at Ohio .Smc 
University embracing kindergarttaa, ekmcnlnry grad«, and th.rt* yea,»«if ih« 
high strhool. 
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321. Bioteckner, Leo J. “The Validity and Reliability of Educational Diag¬ 

nosis,”(September, 1933), r-io. 
Discusses problems related to the validity and the reliability of widely used 
techniques of diagnosis and suggests problems that should be investigated. 

322. Farley, Eugene S., Frey, AtBiNj., and Garland, Gertrude. “Factors 

Related to the Grade Progress o£ Pupils,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXXIV (November, 1933), 186-93- 

Shows definite relations between grade progress and ability and achievement. 
No significant relation is shown between grade progress and socio-economic 
status nor between grade progress and character rating. 

323. Heck, ARCit 0 . (Chairman), Pupil Personnel, Guidance, and Counseling, 

Review of Educational Research, Vol. Ill, No. 3. Washington: Ameri¬ 
can Educational Research Association of the National Education Asso¬ 
ciation, 1933. Pp. 183-278. 

Contains valuable discussions of research related to school progress, marks, 
record, guidance, extra-curriculum activities, and special schools and classes. 

324. Individualizatmi of Inslruclio 7 t. The Norm, Vol. XV, No, i. Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania: Philadelphia Normal School, 1934. Pp. 120. 

A aeries of articles dealing with various issues on the individualization of 
instruction, including administrative and supervisory problems and instruction¬ 
al procedures, 

325. McElwee, Edna Willis. “Homogeneous Grouping of Retarded Pupils,” 

Elcmenlary School Journal, XXXIV (October, 1933), 118-21. 

Presents data illustrating the difliculty of classifying retarded children because 
of wide differences in their ability in arithmetic and reading. 

326. McKee, Paul. Language in the Elementary School. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co,, 1934. Pp. x-l-482. 

A comprehensive discussion of spelling, composition, and writing in the elemen¬ 
tary school, including an analysis of the methods of selection and gradation of 
curricular materials and an analysis of methods of teaching. 

327. MacLeod, Kenneth M. “Comparison of Three Types of Organization in 

the First and Second Grades,” Educational Method, XII (March, 1933), 
354 - 59 - 

An experiment with the traditional, the traditional plus remedial instruction, 
and the unit or activity organization led to the conclusion that any of the three 

' See also Items 307, 31C, 320, 323, and 382 in the list of selected references appearing 
in the October, 1933, number. Item 434 in the November, 1933, number, and Item 146 
in the April, 1934, number of the Elementary School Journal, and Item 38 in the Janu¬ 
ary, 1934, number, Item 327 in the May, 1934, number, and Item 396 in the June, 
1934, number of the School Review. 



<j2 THE EJ.EMKSTAKY KrtKKM. Jill*RXAI. 

orRiMiiiilinj}* will prwiwrc fiwuli* If kar.fccr The agtinlf 

plan «»» lt» Sc!»ra the bwik bclwiMi kiiKfctitJiilcft wrt Graik' 1 

jaS. Motsisfss, J. I'A'iTZ. '“Tfe»di in Ei:!Hcat»t»ai MeffwtI."' fJmMtmal 
Mahnl, XIII fDcccm!*r, tm sj- 

An a.n«ly»i* ®f rwrent trawl# in nwllwel* Isawi m !|sjo!,a'li»if»* l»!is 

vaiina* w>riic}», 

jag, RiHi*’, Gr<.i8C.E A. Manmfemen} md Tt<atkmg fttkmiqM*. tt# ilemtm.- 
ImfStMed. Km York: rre»tkt-ifa!L Inc., tmi,- I*p. xs + jje. 

All iitlcnipl tm intcgmlc a l.fralrnenl of (U-iyli imythnlmgy a»«l klpaj,ttfs in pll- 
loixtiphy isilh nanascwrit awl t«w:5s»«jt twhnerjar 

3JO, Ston'i-;, Clabhs'ck R, *‘(*a,»cStwlli;* in arsil Iteisittwfttijft Rcisr- 

dalion,” l-JcmasiiJi-y Stkttd Jowrmd, XXXIV S©^“W* 

An atmlysi* «jf ««,»«;»■ of fcaslinjt jli-MtlHlJly IraaSws la a plra lor inSriwk. tc*Mns, 

jji. Taha, Hii,J'»a. 7'lir DymmifS aj /ilMa-arfiwj; .-I »'/ /V,(»|r*“.iMrr 

liilwrrtfiiwtil Tkf'iUKht lAmdiin: Krjtan I’aMl. Trench, T'rHlwrr &* {'<»., 
Ltd., njAa. CXew York; ILwanrt. Hrarc & ('«'| Tp, svt-f ajS,. 

t'ritk'i«» prcutmt rdiitationa!praclkps and a«phaiki.*«» the nwwMly tiif wlj'Wl* 
itifS iliMiislit and ideals, (o stKiciy ihroi.iah alMcaltwn 

333, 'I'HoitNinKT, EriWAKH L., ASH ^itArr ar iiir:. lJtvss8<»s «r r»'vrM«t.*»c;v,, 
iKsritUTE tjr Etn;cATioN‘Ai. RsfJtKAisrit, l>..Ai:-m;.KSS (Y»» , .Iw &- 

periimiUiii Study aj Ramrdit. T'earheni, tcdleRe (.''ontrilmlion,#!« T>i««- 
tioit, No. S'So. New York: Teachers (‘wSiese, {"ohinshia Tnivcrwly, 
mi- I'p- 7 ^- 

Rejwrts a »rk» of new esjserimcnls »>n the cffrtl nf rewatib on ka.raiR;®,. 

333. WKT, Paki.. a Study itfAldlily (irmif>iug in the I-Jfmenlary AVAsW, Teach* 
erss College Contributions to Education, Xw. sks. Xcw York; Teach¬ 
ers College, (‘olumliia Cniversity, u),y. Pjc vi t jo* 

Presents data regarding the varialnlity «f pnpiS adtievems-nt in aWiity *rc«j»i, 
and discuBK* the Imrliing and the (>uj»il-a«lju*ttnM>l puibleims itn-olvttl 


Svi*krvisi«.n:' 

334. Ahki-son, Hakoi.w H. Tlie AH of 1 -jlmtitimud Manmh. VtHjkcrjwin-liutl- 
son, Kew York: Worhl Ikatk Co., tgij. P[i. sii f jja. 

A HlimulaUng guide to iirraeilurc* far uw in (he »twdy of tional proh* 
!cms. 


' See also Items 330 and 390 in the list of scltcU'd references iyjjieariinig in the Cklo- 
her, tg33, Idatwnlary Sduml Jotirml, and Item 40 in the Jamwrj', i«)j4, numter, and 
Items 3S4, 3i(>, and 329 in the Alaj', 1934, number of ihiSchml Rmed-. 
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335. Adams, James Truslow. “Can Teachers Bring About the New Society?” 

Progressive Bducationi X (October, 1933), 310-14. 

A criticism of the pronouncement of the Progressive Education Association’s 
Committee on Social and Economic Problems. 

336. Bagley, William C. “Modern Educational Theories and Practical Con¬ 

siderations,” School and Society, XXXVII (April i, 1933), 409-14. 

The author discusses what appears to be a serious limitation of the modern 
progressive-education movement. 

337. Barr, A. S. "Science and Philosophy in Supervision,” Education, LIII 

(June, 1933), 587-93- 

A critical discussion of the need of basing a philosophy of education on all avail¬ 
able facts and of the necessity of a constant appraisal of one’s own philosophy. 

338. Breed, Frederick S. “What Is Progressive Education?” Elementary 

School Journal, XXXIV (October, 1933), 111-17. 

Progressive education is described as a formula of reconstruction which lacks 
scientific verification. 

339. Brim, Orville G. "Reconstructing Our Concept of Scientific Supervi¬ 

sion,” Education, LIII (June, 1933), 577-87. 

An attempt to show how in the supervision of instruction the concept of teacher 
growth may be applied instead of a formal, abstract appraisal of teaching per¬ 
formance. 

340. Brownell, William A. “Some Neglected Safeguards in Control-Group 

Experimentation,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVII (October, 
1933). 98-107. 

Discusses some limitations of experimental procedures used in the study of 
problems of learning and teaching. 

341. Bruecknee, Leo J, “The Supervisory Analysis of Teaching,” Education, 

LIII (June, 1933), 6oi-ro. 

A critical appraisal of available techniques for making objective analyses of 
activities in the classroom as a basis for evaluating instruction. 

342. Case, R. D. “Platoon School Supervision and How It Differs from Super¬ 

vision in the Conventional School,” Educational Administration and Su¬ 
pervision, XIX (October, 1933), 544-47- 

The chief difference is that the platoon school has no “teaching supervisors” in 
the sense used in the conventional school because each teacher is a specialist in 
her subject. 

343. Caswell, Hollis L. Non-Promotion in Elementary Schools. Field Studies 

No. 4. Nashville, Tennessee: Division of Surveys and Field Studies, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 1933, Pp, x-f-ioo. 

Examines the status of the problem, the relation of non-promotion to difficulty 
of instruction, and suggests methods of solving the difficulties. 



64 Tim EUaiECTARV SCMOOJ. JOUSNAL 

J44. Clem. 0 »tJR M.,and IIovlv,C wKStr.!! W. "'C.'oms'W'aiivc AthtsveitieBi ef 
VillaRC'Schcwl Pispik and R«ral-Sc.h4»l Pupib," /*3rwj?«lii.ry SAtei Jmr- 

md, XXXIV (I)ccetnter. io.iaI, 

Rcfx.'**'!* that «ti a wWc »erjr» of achiewrnwnt the is»7«»» r< vi:|lagif-*clis*i 
f.nipil» in all ca** e*r«w:(€d the mran* rural-»ch »»3 pupih 

J45. C'«>E, (JEriBKfc A. "Shall We Iisfkirlrinale?'’ PmfrfMiw tidwiUum, X 
{Warrh. 

T'hr aalhor wawM define the Irma m*»ie thmiy l.l«n fa dofw awl dfa- 

cu.ssw* the iint>lK'al-*ow» ol iwlMtrinaJion. 

J46. CRtwK.'S, A. Dt'KVRE. ‘‘.Marksand Mafkini!; .Sy&lcrtt»: A I,/#w'«a| 
«/ Etlumtitmal Remmk, XXVII fri-ecemlwf. tq.i.il, ?s*i 7^, 

A siJDttnwry and cvalnaiion of of the fonirilM8i<»i».» fwnwi in the ytemlnre 
on marking. 

347. FREfJEKtt’K, Riuh-kt W.. and llALtEK. HeUvX. “CooUkfing AflifiKles In¬ 

ward SujiiTvision,'' FJumtlwmd .Uiminhlmihm ( 3 n 4 Sn^trririim. XIX 
{April. tn.iAi, 307-14. 

i lives the results of a questinnnaire suinnil t w! to college Sewhw^ and i« imchtm 

348. Fkekman, Fra!«k X. CChairman), Mtihmis mtd "i’lethtiht tif IMumlimai 

Rattinh, Revimv of liducalbnal Research. Vol. IV, Xo i, Washington; 
American Educational Research Associalitm of the Xatiwnal Iklwealion 
Asitodalion, tu.l4- Pp- 120. 

A summary of mcthiMfs of research in various fields, indutlins rurffcMlam'iwalt* 
ing. mcMurenietil, and exiierimental sltidy nf leaching rnritxKl* prr|Mtwl hy 
the chairman of forlhcoming! iiwue* in this series, of revwwis at research 

349. Gray, \Vii.».iam S., with the aasiatance of GKKrRi i>e Wiiirt'tJi. imfmtrnni 

Ivsfriidmt in Hmling. Su|iplemcnlary iiducaliorwi Moitograplw, X». 
40. Chicago: Dcrmrtmcnt of ISrlucation, University of Chicago, toj,?. 
Pp. xiv+226. 

the problems that arose in a aujicndtiory profoim in reading covering 
a t»riod of years and evaluates the cffeciivcnras of the program. 

350. GRE;EHFii;t.», B. L. '*A Study of the Effectiveness of a Program of Icemen- 

tary School Supervision," Journal of IHuuHioHd KoMonk, XXVII 
(October, ip3.t), 123--36. 

An cxperlmenul study of the value of suirerviaion, which dkl HotyieW rtwr-«i 
results. Although there was improvement in teaching practfcet, lhei« w** t» 
material advance in pupil achievement. 

3Si' Haggerty, M. E. ChiUrmi of the Drprmion. Day and Hour Scrie*. No. 6. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Mimifc«la Pre», 19.13. Pp- 

Present* crucial tacts concerning problems faced by the schools because of 
economic and political insues growing out of the deprewn. 
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3SZ, Howell, Etta; Dunn, Maude Wilson; and SxoKER, Dora. “Measuring 
the Skills in an Integrated Program,” Journal of Experimental Educa¬ 
tion, I (June, 1933), 316-19. 

Contains data concerning measurement of skills in a progressive school and dis¬ 
cusses the limitations of available tests as measures of educational outcomes. 

353. Hulsizer, Allan. “Georgetown: An Experiment in Rural Education,” 

Progressive Education, X (October, 1933), 345-49. 

The possibilities of applying principles of progressive education to a rural situa¬ 
tion are described. 

354. McGinnis, W. C. “A Study of Supervision,” School and Society, 

XXXVIII (October 21, 1933), 545-48. 

The investigator found that, in a questionnaire concerning desirable qualities 
of supervision submitted to five hundred teachers, the items listed by at least 
one-third of the three hundred who responded were, in order of importance: 
co-operation, sympathy, professional ability, leadership, superior scholarship, 
pleasing personality, and good health, 

355. Mead, Cyrus D. “Scaling and Improving the Lesson Assignment,” Ele- 

metitary SchoolJournal, XXXIV (November, 1933), 194-202, 

Contains a statistical scale for rating lesson assignments. 

356. Moore, Clyde B., and Cole, William E. “The Status of Rural Super¬ 

visors of Instruction in the United States: VII. Some Supervisory Diffi¬ 
culties of Rural Supervisors,” Educational Method, XII (April, 1933), 
397-90. 

The chief difficulties of four hundred rural supervisors as a group were: too 
heavy supervisory load, poorly qualified teachers, too much time spent in travel 
from school to school, teachers untrained to utilize supervision, and lack of pro¬ 
fessional library for the supervisor’s use. 

357. Morrison, J, Cayce. “A Modern Concept of the Elementary School Prin¬ 

cipal as Supervisor,” Education, LIII (June, 1933), 611-17. 

Reviews research dealing with the supervisory function of the principal and the 
confusion that grows out of conflicting conceptions of his function. 

358. Morrison, J. Cayce. “Recent Research in Civics and Character Educa¬ 

tion,” School and Society, XXXVIII (September 23, 1933), 385-91. 
Summarizes the implications for character education of research in civics. 

359. Paulu, E. M. “Scientific Supervision in Rural Schools,” Educational Ad- 

ininistration and Supervision, XIX (April, 1933), 241-48. 

An objective analysis of supervision in the schools of Pope County, Minnesota, 
with a diagnosis of reading needs and remedial suggestions. 
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360. SvMONM, PrBOVAL M, “Ncwicdl Rwearch in ihe Tencliing oi Ivtsulis.!}." 
Eiiillsh JfiitrmtS, XXll (June, -I4*--S6- 

A di«:u»ion oj nts'slejl research in iHc cutticaluta a»4 nl ScjM'fessig 

Eingitth. 

,361. WiiXEY, AIaw.'»1-m M. “RcccnS Socwl Changes. An*l l-IxIiscaiicMMl Re¬ 
search,''«/ Hdufuitiitmi'l XXVII (JasnfAry, - 

33. 

A diK'\!»i«n «f »tBc of the tslHcarional imj-dicarion*, grawins om «4 tv 
in .Six Mi Trends in IJie Vmied HhUs. 

jfiJ. Witiicw. (it'V .M. ••For too I*cr t'ent Suhtfiicikm, Whal Mcfhw!.’’ A Xw 
Approach,” Jmrmti nf pjimtilimitii Kesamk, XXVII 
503-8. 

Prescnls data showing wide variaUons in the fnrtfeml*, ti iraw: hi«»g mststrariinn 
usai in ichwtk ihroaghdut the wuiitry anil .tiiggrsl* !hr adviMWIisy t 4 Ita%'issg 
alt KhMik agree on rrne method in order that a Ij-jMiraS •tnarer rrf twisfitjion in 

learning may Ite eliminatcii 

363. Wruhitstoxk.. J. Wa'vnk. ” Measuring "IVarher CundMct of i 1 a» ItrsM#*. 
aion,” Ekmaitary .S'ehmt /mtrutii. XXXIV fFchrwary. 45,5-60. 
l>c«:ril:K:s the retiahility of an objective icrhniejMr f<»r anaJjving tSw prir»red«fw 
used by the teacher in conducting ela» di»cu«»»on* 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Applications of scientific studies to education .—Professor Pressey has added 
another to the numerous attempts that have recently been made to formulate 
the contents of educational psychology into a coherent system. He has indus¬ 
triously canvassed the current literature for studies bearing on the growth and 
mental development of children, He has reported the results of numerous such 
studies and has pointed out the applications of these to teaching. The outcome 
of his efforts is a book^ which is informing and stimulating. It will be found 
serviceable for students in teacher-training institutions. Professor Pressey has 
prepared supplementary pamphlets to be used by teachers in directing students 
in their study and in testing classes which are using his textbook. 

Part One of the book, entitled “Development during the School Years,” 
opens with a summary of the physiological facts which have recently been dis¬ 
covered with regard to physical growth, health, and pathology. Following the 
introductory discussions there are chapters dealing with play and the groups 
to which the child belongs, such as the family, the neighborhood group, and the 
school. In a subsequent chapter attention is given to emotional states and the 
emotional development of children. The classification of children with respect 
to their individual characteristics follows a complete discussion of the nature 
of intelligence and the measurement of intelligence. 

Part Two, entitled “Learning in School,” is a generalized discussion of such 
topics as learning curves, transfer of training, methods of directing learning, 
and hygiene of mental work rather than an account of the progress of pupils in 
particular school subjects. Much of the illustrative material under each of the 
general headings in this part of the book is drawn from studies of learning in 
school subjects. The treatment may therefore be said to include both a general 
discussion of the learning process and an introductory account of the discoveries 
that have been made with regard to the way in which pupils acquire particular 
subjects. 

The book contains a great many practical suggestions. This fact justifies the 
statement that the author has combined more than do most writers on educa¬ 
tional psychology a treatment of methods of teaching with discussions of the 

' S, L, Pressey, Psychology and the New Education. New York: Harper & Bros., 1933. 
Pp. xxxii-l-S 94 . S 2 . 2 S- 
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strictly scientific aspects of i»ychokifiV', The fi'nsl ris«}iSct, esilillcti "'A Ftsre- 
word to the Education of the I'Mtiin?," b a strifcsnu sllwSfalwm «l l*rBfisiior 


Pressey’s interest in the applications of {mychofcw.'. I !««• fee ss«'» f'*fifiai«i.a ta 
the hope that the effort to find pn^ier applkatiow mil rHici nn il»e weac’c of 
psychology so as to correct the present dcfidcncie* wfekl? arwr ifs»?n ilie ini. 

maturity of that science. 

The iKxik is open to the general crilidsm shat it » ms of Im-i* 

rather than a system of (wychology. Theatsllwr Iscrmiwcssoiisll;*- sn lie 

iwesentation of empirical facta that he often wmita (sjnslistruTtt^ls l-"«r rMJis|i>te, 
the writer of this review read the chapter ctilisl«sl "The S«w!@! !'*s'«'rh-<4<sg%,- of 
Childhood and Adolesttence” with di.Mip(Jojii!ment Sm'wriw at st* wiw.lly iniKie> 
quate treatment of the social relations of chi!4hwi>«i I'lwrc » «'(« .»fi^-»rw:ktiois 
of the fact that adult sodeiy transmits to childrctt a rich inlseriSancii* of i,!k 
achievements which make up civiliaalion. Tn,tfe»or Premey » sc* iwllj* sK'iipiej 
in .showing that there is a society of childhood that hr almmi entirely 

the advantages the child receives from living in a larger wirty ivlskh 
him with such indispensable psychological eqsriimscnt# UmiK:m$x an*} taws. 
With respect to the relation of adults to children. Tr«4e»s«i:»r rrrssury'ft «I»scimmbim 
are largely negative. 

The chapter on transfer of training fails to Jrjkc into accoMni the fart that 
generalized experience is the essence of intelligence. !t [^»cr|*rnai» the fallacy 
that training is and should ctmlinuc tol»c highly f*aiflk?8}iir !‘l»rir can I* litifc 
doubt that in recent times scitool training has ireen for i!»r nn**? |»arl |»»r<kul«if. 
Any investigation based on present schwl praciices will, of I'nsifM*, a hmvy 
weighting of the results of teaching In that dircciicnt, t»« the t»f Isw !»«»!. a!! the 
studies which have been made of the higher form* r»f tbmigh! s|rHv:*»j»tr3!e !*• 
yond the pos-sibility of doubt that training which cniphaMae* partsmlao is 
wholly inadequate. Some of the sdcntiftc investigations fef»rtc4 by rrafoiof 
Pressey show the importance of generalization, 'rherc arc athrr invcsiigatiiiM 
of this type which, if included in this IjcHik, would have 1*^1 the ,itith«»r In a rcorc 
comprehensive view of transfer. 'l‘hc formalism of the wider Ivfw* »»f etiwraiis* 
which consisted in drill and in the cultivation of memory of jMriicHlar slwns 


has not been banished from the schools. It will persbl as lung as the dw iriae 
of identical elements as the basis of tramfer continues to bearerptwi am! laaght 

to prospective teachers. ,, , 

I H. jri;« 


Implidl emnlioits ami explkii aUitmlrs i» sreimjnmt the rt»r»i4.. Wliisi hap¬ 
pens within a child as he sits in silent (or noisy) conlempfetion of tl« Aifiing 
scenes of the motion picture? Various studies in the Payne I'lmd }it!s4i« of 
Motion PicUuesand Youth show some of lhcelT«1«iii knmviwlgcaMd aniriwic. 
Dysinger and Ruckmick,' however, have alicivipled to assay mtitseuf >lw sulule 

• Wendell S. Hysinger and Christian A. Ruckmick, 7 Tr wwl AVt|»,.»s«-s etf 
Children to the Uollon IHclure Situation, pp. xiv+iaa. whIs lliarlrs C. 

Peters, Molten Pictures and Standards of Moralilv, pp. vi+3»b. i'avric l-'snw.t SlMtlir* of 
Motion Pictures and Youth. New Imrk: Macmillan Co., *0,^3, sj.oo. 
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physiological changes which are the assumed (and partially demonstrated) 
concomitants of emotional excitement. The psychogalvanic reflex and pulse 
rate were employed as the chief indices. Age, sex, and individual differences 
were investigated in laboratory and theater settings. 

In the laboratory situation representative silent sixteen-millimeter films were 
projected, with a method for recording reactions which involved the synchroni¬ 
zation of a psychogalvanograph record of an observer's responses with scenes 
from the films. The usual methods for balancing bodily resistance and control¬ 
ling external stimuli were employed. After the showing of the film questions 
were directed to the children to determine whether particular parts had made 
large subjective impressions. The apparatus was also set up for use in com¬ 
mercial theaters. In the theater setting the films observed were such as occurred 
during the normal course of commercial presentation. In each case a preview 
was made in order to note the significant scenes at which readings were to be 
made. 

Eighty-nine observers with an age range of about six to fifty years were used 
in the laboratory part of the experiment. Sixty-one observers were used in the 
theater. Of these, nineteen clustered around nine years of age, twenty-one 
around sixteen years of age, and eighteen around twenty-two years of age. The 
enormous individual differences in the psychogalvanic response and the small 
number of cases at each age level made it very difficult to secure clear-cut trends 
for the various types of analysis. 

The general findings were that scenes of tragedy, conflict, and danger elicit 
responses the intensity of which decreases with age. Scenes involving love and sex 
show maximum reactions at age sixteen, with lessened responses among adults 
and further reductions for children under twelve. 

Errors of perception of young children are sufficient to affect radically the 
understanding of the story. These children often “miss the point” which some¬ 
what older children understand and respond to. The adult perception of the 
artificiality of the picture introduces what has been called an "adult discount” 
with a consequent diminution in emotional reaction. Repeated observation of 
the same picture decreases the amount of the deflection. Responses of the male 
observers to the danger scenes exceeded those of the female observers, but no 
consistent sex differences were found in reactions to love scenes. 

Conclusions in the field of social control appear to the investigators to be too 
far from the data of their study for the expression of an opinion. The personal 
equation is so large as to be the chief factor in any generalization. They are 
agreed, however, that profound mental and physiological effects of an emotional 
order are produced, The motion picture thus emerges as an effective agent in the 
affective life of children, 

Peters was interested in analyzing the extent to which the content of motion 
pictures subscribes to certain standards of morality as represented in the mores 
of the people. His first task was to develop a scale of situations of a known de¬ 
gree of approval or disapproval in order that it might be employed as a yard¬ 
stick for judging the motion picture. Four general trends were selected for the 
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development of scales: the aggressiveness of a girl in love making, dcmtxtaiie 
attitudes and practices, treatment of children by }«Tents. kisainR mvl rare»M5ig. 
Short descriptive paragraphs were made of fragment* of cnrsdiict on the l»a«» of 
observation of pictures and experience. ‘I'hese descripli'ons were then subiniiicd 
to groups of students and faculty rncnilrcrs, socially elite yosiiig wmnen. faci.jiy 
boy.s, and factory girls. The imstniction.s were to .s«rl into threr pile* arrording 
to whether the person approved, disapproved, or wm nnilral ronrcmiiii the 
incident described. It was then possible, by the usual st aling t« hnif|He. to jilara 
all the items on an “approval-rliRapprovar' .•M;:idc with know » valisr* wn 
the percentage of judgments of a given scene which tended Unvard the approval 
side. Actual motion pictures were then ralcrl by having observers rlasnify 
scenes and pictures in terms of the scales. An average rating could he asMgnrf 
to a film on the Viasis of the ratings of situations it) it. ll s*»m Imnsne wlrtiwas 
that one observer could not rate a film with sulbcicnt acaarary to t»e Irumts! 
in a serious appraisal, Various melluKls for commilicc jssfigment and for iwiling 
judgments tvere tested. Hy ixioling the judgments of as many ft* five wtejcrver* 
working independently, the investigator was able to establish .’in index which 
could be relied on. 

The extent of divergence of practice* in motitin pictures from the approval 
index of various criterion grouirs was dclerminwl. Thus, a large jtercentage of 
scenes showing female aggressivenes.* in love-making fall bdtnv the afiproval 
index. Kissing, however, appears to Ite at alanit the level of the more*, Ucnin. 
cratic practices, as measured by scenes involving tlic ircattricnl r»f itcriwirm on 
the basis of social, occupational, or racial condiiions. seern tut ibr wlwie Iw i»c 
above the mores. In the attitudes of parents toward cltildrcn the motion picture 
standards are above the approval standards of the more* anti ajt|H*jir t« set 
patterns that challenge admiration more often than patterns that diril con¬ 
demnation. 

Since average scale values were secured fur a large number of pictHres in the 
course of the study, it was possible to determine the relation between the* 
values and certain appraisals of the enjoyment of the fdtns by groups atteiitlirig 
theaters. There is a rather consistent tendency for iicople t« cx]»r<»s apfirova! 
of thosefilms which secure a desirable rating on the scales. Because of Iheiiecrwy 
with which producers guarded box-ofl'ice data, the commercial crilcrioti could 
not be employed. This information would have represented a more crvidsd answer 
to the questions concerning the factors whicli determine the commerciid 
of films. 

A supplementary study of the motives to which ajipeal k made in advcrlisirig 
motion pictures is introduced. The final chapter indicates furlher rHmwbilitics 
for research, and the Appendix gives the TOinpkte scalra that were used. The 
Appendix contains superfluous material on well-known staiislieiU tet hniiiuca. 
There is also a tendency to encumber the main argument with elcineniary sta» 
tistical method. 

The scales developed and the approach iliustraled should be useful in a varie- 
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ty of studies. With a minimum of generalization, the scales may be taken to 
represent the judgments of composite groups concerning conventional attitudes. 
Uniformities in such judgments are clearly demonstrated. While an attempt was 
made to have each statement arouse personal feeling in the individuals respond¬ 
ing and to secure immediate non-critical reactions, the reviewer is doubtful 
whether the attempt was successful, at least for sophisticated subjects. The 
study does not answer the methodological question raised concerning aU pres¬ 
ent-day attitude studies: What is the relation between verbal opinion on intel- 
lectualized situations and actual behavior responses in life-settings? Unequivo¬ 
cal answers to this question are hard to find. 

The two studies reviewed occupy a worthy place in the Payne Fund series, 
which should be examined as a whole in order to appreciate the importance of 
the motion picture and the complexity of crucial analysis and evaluation. 

Willard C. Olson 

University or Michigan 


SMies in the nature and genesis of artistic talent .—Like most pioneer investi¬ 
gations, a series of studies on the development of talent in art' approaches the 
problem from a rather eclectic point of view. Of the eleven studies included in 
the series, the first five deal with attempts at measuring various aspects of ar¬ 
tistic capacity in young children. The abilities studied include discrimination of 
compositional balance (studied by Parmely Clark Daniels), sensitivity to 
rhythm in graphic form (studied by Constance C. Jasper), to compositional 
unity (studied by Katherine Snow Whorley), and to color harmony (studied by 
Eileen Jackson Williams and William E. Walton). These investigations make 
use of unselected groups of subjects and have as their object the study of the 
genetic emergence of various phases of artistic capacity. 

In a second group of four studies, children thought to be artistically superior 
are compared with those rated as artistically inferior. The first of these (by 
Velma Bookhart Gtippen) is an attempt at an analysis of the process by which 
the memory images of children are transformed into balanced composition and 
design. In other words, this study is concerned with the functioning of artistic 
imagination as it operates in the creation of art products. The second study (by 
Mildred Dow) compares artistically gifted and non-artistically gifted children 
with respect to their behavior on the school playground. The third (by Frances 
Rodgers) compares aesthetic factors in the home backgrounds of artistic and 
non-artistic children, while the fourth (by Carolyn Tiebout) compares the per¬ 
formances of artistic and non-artistic children on a number of fairly well-known 
psychophysical tests. 

The two final studies differ from the foregoing in that college students were 

> Studies in the Psychology of Art. Under the direction of Norman C. Meier. Univer¬ 
sity of Iowa Studies in Psydiology, No. XVIII. Psychological Monographs, Vol. XLV, 
No, I. Princeton, New Jersey; Psychological Review Co., 1933. Pp. vili-l-r88. 
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used as subjects instead of young children. Of first (by Hildegarde 

Fried Dreps) employs a method simila-r to that used y Tiebout. The test per¬ 
formances of a group of college students talented in art were compared with 
those of a second group having little artistic ability. The final study (by Wil- 
helmina E. Jacobson) analyzes the basic aesthetic factors in costume design by 
comparing the judgments of 162 unselected subjects who had little training in 
art with those of thirty-three “experts” (teachers of art or of costume design) 
as to the aesthetic qualities of pictured costumes, 

The techniques of investigation employed in these studies are, almost with¬ 
out exception, highly original, and the problems atta.cked seem fundamental to 
an understanding of the genesis of artistic ability. It is particularly unfortunate, 
therefore, that the statistical treatment of the data and the presentation of 
results are frequently ambiguous or of doubtful validity. For example, contin¬ 
gency coefficients appear to have been converted into Pearson r equivalents by 
the simple process of dividing the obtained contingency coefficients by the 
highest possible value for a given number of cells, a procedure which is errone¬ 
ously attributed to Kelley. For these coefficients the probable error given is 
that of the converted r, which lends an unwarranted appearance of reliability to 
the findings. In the comparative studies of artistic and non-artistic children, the 
number of cases available for study is usually small, and the differences be¬ 
tween groups are, in many instances, obviously attributable to one or two indi¬ 
vidual cases. In a number of Instances inadequate explanations of the proce¬ 
dures employed in treating the results render an evaluation of the findings ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult. For example, in Jacobson’s study of factors influencing 
judgments of costume design, Table V (pp-163-64)) which is headed “The Per 
Cent of Non-analytical and Analytical Judgments as Determined by Experts 
and Non-Experts,” has proved completely inexplicable both to the reviewer and 
to a number of other persons well trained in statistical techniques to whom it 
has been shown. In this table certain columns consistently add to 200 per cent, 
others to varying amounts but for tlie most part to more than 200 per cent. 

The accompanying text throws no light on the methods employed. In some in¬ 
stances the difficulty appears to result from careless labeling of tables, as in 
Table IV of the Jasper study, in which the heading Correction for attenuation” 
is erroneously given a group of reliability coefficients corrected by the use of the 
Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. 

In spite of these criticisms, the studies offer a wealth of suggestion to the 
research worker who is interested in the nature and the genesis of special talent. 

In these days, when much of the published research follows a set pattern, it is 
indeed refreshing to find many new and original ideas between the covers of a 
single volume. 

Florence L. Goocenough 


University op Minnesota 
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The relative merits of annual and semiannual During the last 

seventy years many plans have been proposed for making the pupil’s progress 
through the elementary school less rigid and mechanical. The proposals have 
been largely of two kinds. Some have involved a reorganization or reconstruction 
of the graded school pattern. Among the better-known plans in this group are 
the junior high school plan, the individualized-instruction plans, and the pla¬ 
toon-organization plan. Other plans have attempted to lessen the lock-step 
evil without changing the grade pattern that has been typical of the elementary- 
school system since i860. In the second category are included proposals for 
increasing the amount of individualized instruction, plans involving parallel 
series of classes, subdivision of classes into groups, promotion by subject, and 
plans providing for a shortening of the period between promotions. The pro¬ 
posals for increasing the fle.vibility of promotion have probably received as much, 
if not more, attention than any of the other plans. As early as 1865 variations 
from the original scheme of annual promotion were adopted by particular school 
systems. Today promotion intervals of various lengths are used, ranging from 
less than a quarter of a school year to a full year. Of the different promotion 
periods in effect, the annual and the semiannual are the most common. 

The existence of many varying promotion periods in the schools suggests the 
need for an objective comparison of their effects, on the basis of which, presuma¬ 
bly, the optimum promotion period might be determined. Lindsay in his study* 
endeavors to satisfy this need as far as the relative merits of annual and semi¬ 
annual promotions are concerned. The first section of his study contains a re¬ 
view of the factors bearing on this problem, out of which he develops four bases 
of comparison. These bases include the school as an educational service agency 
for pupils, the flexibility of the mechanisms for progress of pupils through the 
school, the improvement in the instructional offering, and the cost of the edu¬ 
cational program provided. The second section gathers together the available 
evidence of desirable and undesirable effects traceable to the two promotion 
plans in terms of the four basic themes. The last division develops the conclu¬ 
sion of the study by a process of algebraic summation, in which the canceling 
effect of contradictory evidence is allowed for and conclusions are drawn from 
the residual arguments. 

The study recognizes the fact that no promotion scheme or administrative 
device is in itself a panacea for educational ills. Furthermore, account is taken 
of the recent attempts to de-mechanize school progress that have been the natural 
outcomes of a changing philosophy of education. Promotion plans are intended 
to serve different purposes in accordance with different educational philosophies. 
Thus, the traditional elementary-school philosophy tends to facilitate the sepa¬ 
ration of pupils on the basis of attainment, while the transitional or newer phi- 

* J. Armour Lindsay, Amntal m\d Semi-annual Promotion: With Special Reference 
to the Elementary School. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 570. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. viii-bi72. $1.73. 
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losophy is more likely to aim at a separation on the basis of age. Recognition of 
such differences enhances the value of the study. 

•Neither type of promotion demonstrated any significant superiority when 
examined in terms of the four selected bases of comparison. The modicum of 
superiority found after offsetting positive arguments by equivalent negatives 
slightly favors the annual type of promotion. A more important contribution of 
the study is the implication, drawn from the conclusion and the analysis of the 
contradictory evidence, that the length of the promotion term is not the con¬ 
trolling factor in providing the most satisfactory elementary-school program. 
A large number of complex factors are operative in an inextricably interwoven 
pattern in determining desirable pupil progress through the elementary grades. 
No significant nor even distinct superiority was traceable to the type of promo¬ 
tion plan used in the school systems considered in this study. 

C. T. Andersen 

Detroit Public Schools 


The case method applied in the training of teachers .—The case method, which 
has been used more or less widely for years in many of the social sciences, has 
been applied increasingly of late in the field of education. Some of the best- 
known examples of such applications are in the field of vocational guidance, 
diagnosis and remedial treatment, and the work of the visiting teacher. An addi¬ 
tional use of the method has been described in detail by Sperle' in a report on 
the case-method technique in the training of student teachers. As defined in this 
report, a “case study” involves “the careful description, definition, and inter¬ 
pretation of an actual condition or situation” (p. i) encountered by the student 
teacher. The method used is essentially a laboratory technique, in which the 
student teacher studies the source materials derived from his experiences in 
teaching, analyzes them to determine the principles on which the solution of his 
problem depends, and then applies them in the pursuit of his practical activities 
as a teacher. 

Sperle’s report is divided into two major divisions. The first presents a sur¬ 
vey of the use of the case method in law, medicine, sociology, psychology, and 
education “in order to arrive at a clearer understanding of the term, and to 
discover the underlying facts and principles, with the aim of making a better 
application of this method in teacher training” (p. i). The second describes 
and evaluates the case method as used in the New Jersey State Teachers Col¬ 
lege at Montclair. 

After experimenting with various schemes for reporting case problems, the 

' D. Henryetta Sperle, The Case Method Technique in Professional Training: A 
Survey of the Use of Case Studies as a Method of Instmction in Selected Fields and a 
Study of Its Application in a Teachers College. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 571. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp, 
vi-hga. $1.50. 
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author developed a record card which provided space for the following items: 
statement of the problem, description of the problem, student’s suggestions, 
training teacher’s suggestions, solutions attempted, supervisor’s suggestions, 
progress made, conclusions or evaluation, and further questions. This card was 
used by 164 Seniors who did their supervised teaching during 1931-32 in 91 
schools in 70 towns and cities distributed throughout the state of New Jersey. 
A total of 449 case problems were reported, which were classified with respect 
to the teaching fields and the type of teaching problem represented. 

In an effort to determine the value of the case method, a questionnaire was 
submitted to a small group of students and staff members. The first section of 
the questionnaire attempted to find out the phases of the work in which prob¬ 
lems occurred most frequently. The results of the questionnaire study were 
compared with the case problems actually reported. Another section of the 
questionnaire sought to secure the students’ judgments of the value of the use 
of the case method in the study of their teaching problems. The terms were 
tabulated and given a rank value. Similai studies were made of the value of 
group discussions of case problems and other campus activities relating to them. 
An effort was also made to determine the relative value of the various courses 
taken in preparing the students to deal with each of the seven types of case prob¬ 
lems identified. 

The reports submitted were very favorable to the use of the case method in 
training student teachers. The students found it an excellent means of helping 
them to recognize, analyze, and solve problems encountered in teaching. The 
staff members found it to be a useful means of helping them to keep in touch 
with the situation in the field, a practical aid in curriculum revision and con¬ 
struction, and a source of helpful suggestions in professionalizing subject matter 
and in unifying the work in the various phases of the training program. An ob¬ 
vious weakness of the study is the fact that many of the values reported reflected 
merely the opinion of the co-operators. Nevertheless, the report shows clearly 
that in the study of their problems student teachers can use the case method to 
distinct advantage. It remains to determine experimentally the extent and con¬ 
ditions under which the method can be used to greatest advantage. 

William S. Gray 


A treatment of mental hygiene for teachers and administrators .—Mental hygiene 
has become the keystone of the new bridge between the static, impersonal, fac¬ 
tual elements of education and culture and the needs, rights, and aspirations of 
the individual as a personality. Bassett’s book' is a genuinely helpful contribu¬ 
tion to the fast growing literature which interprets mental hygiene to profes¬ 
sional people. 

' Clara Bassett, Menial Hygiene in the Community. New York; Macmillan Co. 
1934. Bp. 394. $3.30. 
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Chapters on medicine, law, education, theology, industry', and recreation in¬ 
dicate the breadth of the treatment; but one sees clearly that every physician, 
for example, should read every chapter. Teachers at all levels of instruction 
will find this book instructive and stimulating. Public officials and administra¬ 
tors will find it invaluable. 

George D. Stoddard 

University of Iowa 
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^Etrucati'onal anb ^biton'al Comment 


A Mistaken Textbook Policy 

During the past few years boards of education in most American 
communities have made drastic cuts in the budgets for schoolbooks 
and supplies. In some cities these reductions have amounted to as 
much as 8o per cent, and, for the country as a whole, schoolbook 
budgets have been reduced approximately a third since 1930. Even 
so, no very large economies have been accomplished because the 
amount spent for textbooks is, as a rule, less than 2 per cent of the 
total educational budget. The result is that today children in many 
communities are not adequately supplied with textbooks and the 
textbooks in use are often obsolete, unsanitary, and otherwise unfit 
for use. It would be difficult to imagine a more mistaken and short¬ 
sighted policy than that of failing to provide pupils with adequate in¬ 
structional materials; and yet many American communities have 
adopted precisely this policy. 

The following statement by Stuart Chase with respect to the 
schools’ recent textbook policy is quoted from a recent issue of the 
New York Eerali Tribune. 

We know the terrible inroads the depression has made into the income of 
teachers; what has it done to the second most important element in education— 
books? 
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To you and me, books, in school and out of it, seem relatively significant. 
Perhaps my writer’s vanity makes me exaggerate their significance. Yet ob¬ 
viously books are as necessary in schoolhouses as stoves in kitchens. Nor am I 
a worshiper of mere book learning. I admire the glorified kindergartens that 
have been made of a few progressive schools, with their craft work, laboratories, 
and rhythmic dancing in cheeseclotli. Even such schools do not dispense with 
textbooks. Far from it. I have had to pay for plenty of them in the case of my 
own offspring. School children, however much they daub in clay and prance in 
cheesecloth, still go to school to learn, througlj teachers, out of books. The 
harder worked or worse prepared the teacher, furthermore, the more important 
the book. 

I am reliably informed that there is more legislation about textbooks than 
about any other item of public expenditure. Says an organization of experts in 
education; “Next to the teacher employed, the textbook is the most important 
item of cost in the conduct of the school system—not in amount, but in educa¬ 
tional importance.” If our children’s books are restricted either in quality or in 
content, the intelligence and the welfare of the nation are obviously going to 
suSer. 

By and large, if the public economy mania should eliminate books altogether, 
leaving the teacher nothing but blackboard and chalk, the national educational 
budget (itself only about one-sixth of all public spending) would be reduced 
less than 2 per cent. Some cities are apparently trying to save all of that con¬ 
temptible fraction. It is reported that as textbooks are withdrawn, failures in¬ 
crease, more children are left behind to have another $roo, or $98, spent on them 
in the same grade next year. Whatever way one looks at it, it is a mistaken and 
perverted economy. 

In the last three years book budgets have been drastically cut in 728 cities 
reporting to the National Education Association. Meanwhile the school popula¬ 
tion of these same cities has gone up by 150,000. New York schools cut their 
book allowance from $1,570,660 in 1930-31 to $1,137,012 in 1932-33, a saving 
of about 28 per cent. Detroit schools cut theirs nearly 64 per cent in the same 
year, and Denver nearly 69 per cent, with an estimate of an additional 6 per 
cent for the present year, which would make the 1933-34 book budget just one- 
fourth of what it was three years ago. 

Syracuse, New York, lopped more than 81 per cent from her 1930-31 budget 
and promised to take a fuither slash this year. The latter is the largest surgical 
operation reported to the N.E.A. by a city of more than 100,000; but as Chicago 
failed to report, Syracuse may not be secure in her laurels. For the country as a 
whole, schoolbook budgets were reduced by a fraction over one-third from their 
level in 1930-31. That was a depression year, but city and school accounts lag 
behind personal accounts. The serious surgery did not begin till 1932. As Dr. 
W. J. Cooper, former United States Commissioner of Education, pointed out, 
“the books could offer no objection.” The publishers’ salesmen could and did, 
but no doubt school boards, like myself, have less confi^dence in most salesmen 
than in most textbooks. 
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There are a few honorable exceptions to this dismal record. Of cities of 
more than 30,000, twenty-three either increased their textbook purchases in 
1932-33 or estimated an increase for 1933-34. The following cities increased 
each year over the preceding: Berkeley, California; New Britain, Connecticut; 
Peoria, Illinois; Lexington, Kentucky; St. Paul, Minnesota; Orange, New 
Jersey; Dayton, Ohio; Zanesville, Ohio; and Nashville, Tennessee. 

In School Life for March there is a photograph of some scraps of dirty paper 
and an old wreck of a binding, which must once have been a book. Perhaps this 
is an unfair example, hut I do not think so. Books cannot be handled daily un¬ 
til they attain the extreme ages [of those reported in use in some schools] with¬ 
out showing wear and tear. Reliable reports describe books fallen out of their 
bindings and held together with rubber bands; others crudely rebound by newly 
organized classes in bookbinding; books disintegrated to the point where no 
effort is made to keep them together and the separate folios are passed out to 
the children; books which interfere with learning more than they advance it, 
by the illegibility of their dirt-crusted t3rpe. 

Sometimes the student cannot study from this book at all because it is lent 
him for the recitation only, passing from class to class aU day. As compared with 
this merry-go-round I almost prefer a certain college town whose grade-school 
superintendent regretfully admitted that many pupils did not have a textbook 
in their hands for more than four months out of the year. And even this is better 
than the 20,000 schools that are closed entirely, though as between schools with¬ 
out books and books without schools it is hard to choose. 

Books may carry disease germs. A French investigator undertook the morbid 
task of counting them and found 1,250 to 3,350 bacteria per 100 square centi¬ 
meters on pages of a public library novel. Here is an issue which should arouse 
the least intellectual of parents. They have begun to complain. One whose 
daughter contracted trench mouth wrote an indignant letter to a newspaper 
accusing the textbooks and added: “I have seen books brought home which I 
didn’t care to touch with the tips of my fingers.” 

A smallpox epidemic in Kentucky some years ago was traced to used books 
imported from an infected district in Tennessee. It is harder to prove the source 
of the influenza and the colds which sweep through most school classes every 
season, but it is highly probable that dirty books are at least partly responsible. 

So what? How can books be bought without money? If citizens cannot pay 
taxes, how can towns support schools? I am a confirmed enemy of certain kinds 
of public economy, of which taking books from children is an excellent example. 
But bills have to be met. One can even see some justification in a desperate 
crisis for diverting book funds, as some towns have done, to help pay teachers. 
It is too late to advise towns to save part of the cost of the shiny new buildings. 
They are at least more tangible than some other boom investments. 

Budgets can be scrutinized more carefully, and textbooks recognized for 
what they are, a plain and comparatively clieap necessity—bread and milk, not 
caviar. The poor, harassed school boards must be made to worry a little more 
about this particular 2 per cent and cut off, if they must, some other 2 per cent 
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wWcli is less essential. Some publishers of textbooks, who have not been blame¬ 
less in the matter, can cut out wasteful competition in the form of lobbying and 
graft to secure the adoption of one book rather than another. This all adds to 
the cost of the hook. Like questionable practices in other industries, the prac¬ 
tice is officially recognized, at last, by the paragraph in the NRA code which 
forbids it. 

The final remedy may have to be a federal subsidy to local schools. The 
tendency of the times runs strongly in this direction—central control of state 
and city activities, growing collectivism, new services to citizens, the bailing-out 
of bankrupt cities—aU things that the national government has to do because 
there is no one else to do them. Washington, through Mr. Harry Hopkins, had 
to feed the stomachs of communities when local relief collapsed; it may have to 
help feed the minds of the growing generation. 

The federal government, as I have said repeatedly elsewhere, need not he 
limited by any narrow budget. It is better for the government to create credit 
for worthy enterprises—such as teaching children—than for banks to create it 
for less worthy enterprises—such as InsuU holding companies and unrentable 
skyscrapers. 

If states and cities can find the credit for their children’s books, by all means 
let them do so. If they cannot, let some one else find it. In an abundance econ¬ 
omy the credit can be found. But do not make the children pay in health and 
mental development. They need every scrap of knowledge, every ounce of 
vitality for the problems of a shifting social order which they must presently 
face. 

Selective Admission to Teacher-training Institutions 

The oversupply of persons legally qualified to teach school has 
come to be a pressing educational and social problem. This over¬ 
supply of teachers is due in large measure to the low standards of 
certification which exist in many states, to the competition of teach¬ 
er-training institutions for students, and to the absence of any policy 
looking toward the adjustment of supply to demand. It is obviously 
unfair to young persons to permit them to prepare for a profession 
that is already much overcrowded, and it is a mistalcen policy, of 
course, to go on licensing persons to teach who are in fact poorly 
qualified. A policy of careful selection of prospective teachers on the 
part of teacher-training institutions would have the effect of limit¬ 
ing the supply and of improving the quality of teachers. Without 
doubt, the time has come for a more careful selection of prospective 
teachers. To make careful selection is, however, much easier said 
than done because, as yet, no satisfactory criteria for predicting 
teaching success have been evolved. 
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Persons interested in the problem of selective admission to teach¬ 
er-training institutions will find some particularly pertinent data in 
an extensive study of the problem conducted by Warren W. Coxe 
and Ethel L. Cornell, of the Educational Research Division of the 
New York State Education Department. The results of the investi¬ 
gation are reported in a bulletin entitled The Prognosis oj Teaching 
Ability of Students in New York State Normal Schools. The purpose 
of the investigation was to show the correlations of teaching success 
with the criteria used in the selection of students and with normal- 
school success. The investigation revealed that there were very slight 
relations between teaching success and the entrance measures em¬ 
ployed in selecting students and between teaching success and the 
quality of the work done in the normal schools. 

The entrance measures employed consisted in the following bat¬ 
tery of tests: (i) Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, (2) Tressler 
English Minimum Essentials Test, (3) Whipple High-School and 
College Reading Test, (4) a teachers’ interest test—devised for this 
purpose, (s) a prognosis test—devised for this purpose and since pub¬ 
lished, (6) high-school marks—^letter grades transmuted into numer¬ 
ical scores, and (7) New York Rating Scale for School Habits (which 
was filled out for each candidate by the principal or teacher of the 
high school from which the student came). In addition to the en¬ 
trance tests the following data were gathered for a large number of 
students in the ten normal schools of the state; 

1. First-semester marks in "content” subjects. 

2. First-semester marks in “professional” subjects. 

3. Comprehensive achievement test of first year’s work (objective test de¬ 
vised for the purpose) and referred to as "Second-Semester Achievement Test.” 

4. Sixth-semester marks in “content” subjects. 

S- Sixth-semester marks in “professional” subjects. 

6. Marks in practice teaching (fifth or sixth semester). 

7. Rating of teaching ability at end of first year of teaching on ten-point 
rating scale (devised for the purpose) by local supervisor, principal, or superin¬ 
tendent. 

8. Report from teachers themselves as to difficulties experienced in first year. 

g. Report from local supervisors as to difficulties experienced by teachers 

in first year. 

10, Rating of teaching ability at end of second year of teaching on ten-point 
rating scale by local supervisor. 
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11. Rating of teaching ability (for selected teachers) at end of first year of 
teaching, by two expert raters who visited class, on Torgerson Diagnostic Rating 
Scale of Teaching Ability (a rating of teaching technique). 

12. Rating of same group by same raters on Almy-Sorenson Rating Scale for 
Teachers (a rating of teaching personality). 

13. Rating of same group by local supervisors on Almy-Sorenson Rating 
Scale for Teachers. 

14. A general rating of same group by local supervisors (opinion of supervisor 
as to whether teacher was good, average, or poor). 

TABLE I 


C0EK.ELA.T10NS OF Ten-Point Rating of sso Teachers by 
Supervisors with Entrance Measures anb 
Normal-School Work 



Ten-Point Rahno op 
Teaching 

First Year 

Second Year 

Entrance measures; 

Terman test. 

— .06 
.00 

— .02 

— .01 
-.03 
-f.ii 

— .03 

+■13 

467-544 

1 

-j-.or 
.06 
+ •04 
+ .07 
+ •03 
+ ■13 

— .01 

364-417 

Tresslei English test.. 

Whipple reading test. 

Teachers’ interest test. 

Prognosis test. 

Habit rating. 

Normal-school work: 

Second-semester achievement.' 

Practice teaching. 

Number of cases.... 



The rating of teaching ability of approximately 550 teachers on 
the ten-point rating scale devised for the purpose and administered 
by the local supervisors of the teachers showed no positive correla¬ 
tion between the entrance tests and teaching success or between the 
quality of the work done in the normal schools and teaching success. 
The following statement on this point is taken from the report of the 
investigation. 

We may consider first the rating of teaching of the larger group on the ten- 
point rating scale. We have two ratings of teachers on this scale, one made at 
the end of their first year of teaching, the other at the end of their second year. 
The correlations of this scale with the entrance measures are shown in Table I, 
They are aU approximately zero with the exception of habit rating, which reaches 
the order of r= .1. But we observe that achievement in normal school and even 
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practice-teaching marks are not much better indications of teaching success as 
judged by the ten-point rating. Either tested ability and normal-school marks 
do not prognosticate teaching success, or the ten-point rating is not a valid 
criterion of teachmg success. 

Two expert judges rated a selected group of 112 teachers on the 
Almy-Sorenson scale and on the Torgerson scale for rating teachers. 
Again there were no positive correlations between these measures of 
teaching success and the entrance tests and normal-school grades. 
Table II indicates the degrees of correlation. 

TABLE II 


Correlations of Measures of Teaching Success of 112 
Teachers with Entrance Measures and 
Normal-School Work 



Almy- 

Sorenson 

Scale: 

Torgerson 

Scale 

Composite 

Criterion 

Entrance measures: 

-h-og 
-I-.09 
-i-.io 
+ •09 

+ •13 
-•05 

-.04 

-j-.io 

-p.IO 

4 -. 10 

-j- .08 
+ ■09 

+ •13 

.00 

- -os 

-t-.oi 

+•03 
+ .12 
+ .18 
+ .10 

-+• .08 
H-.o8 
-.05 

-(-.ro 

-I-.28 



Teachers’ interest test. 


High-school marks. 

H^it rating... 

Normal-schoor work: 
Second-semester achievement. 
Practice teaching. 





With respect to the prognostic value of combined low scores on 
the entrance tests, the report comments as follows: 

It was pointed out in the first section of this report that we could probably 
select the poorest students among the entrants by taking those who were in the 
lowest 10 per cent on at least three of the entrance measures. There were nine of 

these students in the visiied-raied group of 112 teachers.Seven out of eight 

measured were below the thirtieth percentile on the second-semester achieve¬ 
ment test, and none were above the seventieth percentUe in any of the normal- 
school measures. It would therefore be correct to say that these were among the 
poorest students both in ability and in accomplishment. In actual teaching situ¬ 
ations, however, some were judged to be among the best, and about half were 
above the median on the various scales. Apparently there are elements of suc¬ 
cessful teaching which have not been touched upon by the measures we have 
used. 
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There was, moreover, little relation between the estimates of 
teachers by superintendents, principals, or supervisors and the stand¬ 
ing of the teachers on the normal-school entrance tests arid the qual¬ 
ity of their work in the normal schools. We quote again from the 
report. 

We have several criterions by which we may select the best and poorest teach¬ 
ers. Perhaps the criterion least open to objection is the opinion of the local super¬ 
visor (whether superintendent, principal, or grade supervisor) as to whether the 
teacher is above average, average, or below average. At least it is this sort oi 
opinion which is the determining factor in regard to employment and promotion 
and is commonly accepted as valid. We have such a “general rating” for 105 of 
the group which was visited and rated. Of these, fifty were rated “above aver¬ 
age,” forty-six “average,” and nine “below average.” It is evident that ‘ below 
average” was interpreted as definitely unsatisfactory. We have used this gener¬ 
al rating, first, for a brief comparison with entrance tests and normal-school 

marks and, then, as a check on the composite criterion.Neither wor 

in normal school nor the entrance tests show much relation to this genera 
rating. ^ The only marks below C in either content courses or practice teaching 
were given to persons later rated as “average” teachers. A fair percentage of 
A s in practice teaching were given to those who were rated as average. 
None of the very small number of “below-average” teachers received normal- 
school marks below C. Some of the “above-average” teachers had an average 
rank on entrance tests in the lowest 30 per cent and some of the "below-aver¬ 
age teachers were in the highest 30 per cent. 

All those rated as “below average” were in the lowest 30 per cent on the com¬ 
posite rating; those rated “average” were not very likely to be among the highest 
30 per cent; and those rated “above average” were not very likely to be among 
the lowest 30 per cent. It would seem that those rated “above average” and also 
in the highest 30 per cent on the composite rating might reasonably be legar e 
as the best teachers and that those “below average” and in the lowest 30 per cent 
on the composite rating might he regarded as the poorest. 

The low correlations in the data presented in this report may be 
due to the fact that the entrance tests and the quality of school wor 
do not measure those qualities which make for teaching success, or 
they may indicate that the criteria of teaching success are inade¬ 
quate. The investigators believe that the criteria of teaching success 
employed measure teadnng success better than the entrance tests 
and the normal-school marks indicate it. They conclude that in both 
entrance tests and normal-school marks something which is an 
essential element of successful teaching is being missed. 
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Evidence on the Eeficiency oe Married 
Women Teachers 

For a number of years there has been a growing disposition on the 
part of boards of education to eliminate married women teachers 
from the schools. This discrimination in favor of the single teacher 
has been due in part, no doubt, to the belief that married women are ■ 
likely to be less efficient. It is also due in part to the feeling that 
single women have a prior social claim to employment. Whether 
this latter point of view is correct is of course difficult, if not impossi¬ 
ble, to demonstrate. That boards of education, as a matter of social 
policy, should discriminate in favor of unmarried women teachers 
may be a debatable issue. It is possible, however, to secure rather 
convincing evidence on the relative efficiency of married and single 
women teachers. A recent investigation conducted at Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia University, attempts to supply such evidence. The 
following statement of the extent and the findings of the investiga¬ 
tion was published in the New York Sun. 

Married women usually make more efficient teachers than do their unmarried 
colleagues; they spend more time in extra-curricffium affairs; and they seem 
more interested in out-of-school social activities, it was reported today by Dr. 
David Wilbur Peters, research worker at Teachers College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, following a study of the case histories of 1,842 teachers. 

These teachers were divided into two groups of 921 teachers each, one made 
up of married and the other of unmarried women. The groups were matched as 
to age, teaching experience, and professional training. 

Dr. Peters, who made his study under the direction of Professor John K. 
Norton, reported that the measured achievement and the mental growth of pu¬ 
pils taught by single teachers were not as large as those of pupils taught by 
the married women. 

The inquiry disclosed that married teachers, far from shirking their school 
duties because of added household work, actually spend more time in school 
with their children than do the single teachers. 

“Double duty of the married woman teacher—school duty and home duty-— 
is an argument that has appeared and reappeared in connection with the contro¬ 
versial issue of married woman teacher employment,” Dr. Peters writes. “The 
contention is made that married women teachers will share the time between the 
home and the school that is needed wholly in preparation for daily teaching 
duties.” 

However, a study of 921 matched pairs of married and single teachers dis¬ 
closed that the married teachers exceeded the single teachers in the number of 
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clock hours spent in actual teaching and directing study by 0.34 hours, or twenty 
minutes per day, [and] the average number of out-of-class activities directed by 
single teachers by 22 per cent. 

“These data on teacher load indicate that married teachers show no tendency 
to avoid full participation in the school program.” 

Married teachers become leaders in teachers’ clubs and other community 
organizations oftener than do the single women, the survey reveals. Approxi¬ 
mately forty-six more married teachers than single teachers have been selected 
by their associates to direct the affairs of organizations directly concerned with 
their professional welfare. 

“This difference might be ascribed to greater maturity and longer experience 
of the married teachers but for the fact that the married and single teachers re¬ 
porting these data are matched for approximate equivalence in, age, training, 
and experience,” the report points out. “These data supply evidence which con¬ 
tradicts the assertion often repeated in the literature bearing on the married- 
teacher issue to the effect that married women teach only for money and teach¬ 
ing as a profession holds no real interest.” 

Regarding the participation of teachers in civic organizations, such as wom¬ 
en’s clubs, garden clubs, and other civic clubs. Dr. Peters reports that the mar¬ 
ried women exceed the single teachers by 27 per cent. Approximately 250 more 
of the married teachers participate, through membership, in those phases of 
organized community life than is true of an equal number of comparable single 
teachers. 

“Such data,” his report states, “may yield some evidence on the depth of the 
teacher’s interests in the social ideals of the community for which these organiza¬ 
tions stand.” 

Dr. Peters, in analyzing the professional attitude of the teachers, discovered 
that married teachers are more content with theh duties than are their single 
sisters. More single teachers complained about the increase in school work than 
did the married ones. 

“Ten per cent, or approximately ninety-two fewer married teachers seem to 
resent the amount of out-of-school time which teaching exacts than, is true of the 
single group,” he declared. 

During the past ten years the trend has been against the employment of 
married women teachers, he found. Between 1928 and 1931 the number of cities 
employing married women teachers on the same basis that single women are 
employed was reduced by approximately 17 per cent, and the number of cities 
that permit [married] women teachers to continue working was reduced by ap¬ 
proximately 12 per cent. 

“This study produced no evidence that justifies a policy of discrimination 
against married women teachers as a class,” Dr. Peters concludes. “If any rela¬ 
tionship exists between marital status and teaching effectiveness, such relation¬ 
ship is without adequate significance to justify its use as a determining factor in 
fixing employment policies. 
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“Employment policies are unworthy of the children for whom they are made 
if they do not eliminate incompetent, neglectful, and inefficient teachers. By the 
same standard such policies must conserve for the classroom the best existing 
talent and training. A blanket rule which arbitrarily eliminates individuals as a 
class levies a high tariS on training and talent, and such a rule should find reason 
for existence in sustaining evidence.” 

Restriction or Attendance at German Universities 

Tlie following statement concerning German universities is quoted 
from the Bulletin of the International Bureau of Education. 

The National Socialist Government has succeeded in reducing the great num¬ 
ber of students which seek to crowd into the universities by a series of measures 
limiting this number in various directions. Only fifteen thousand students, se¬ 
lected as having an aptitude for university training, were to be admitted at 
Easter, 1934; the number of places accorded to the different Ldnder will be ap¬ 
portioned to the number of inhabitants and the density of the population and not 
more than 10 per cent may be women. (These measures do not apply to foreign 
students.) Matriculation will be granted only to candidates whose physical and 
intellectual standards are very high, and equally their character and patriotism. 
Applicants who are not admitted to the universities will be advised by the Gov¬ 
ernment Labor Exchange as to other professions to follow, and efiorts will be 
made to obtain apprenticeships for them. While waiting for the latter, courses 
will be provided in which they can obtain training in commerce, industry, and 
agriculture so that they may take their place in the economic life of the country. 

The Minnesota Council oe Education 

Under the leadership of President L. D. Cofiman of the University 
of Minnesota, there has been organized the Minnesota Council of 
Education, with a membership composed of representatives of a large 
number of state-wide organizations. The functions of the council 
^ are defined as follows: 

To study the problems of education in Minnesota from the standpoint of the 
public interest and the welfare of young people; to disseminate sound information 
concerning these problems and the best means of their solution; to report from 
time to time the results of its deliberations and of its findings to the citizens of 
the state. 

The council has issued the following statement of principles bear¬ 
ing on its purposes and activities. 

1. The Minnesota Citizens Council of Education is designed to promote the 
thoughtful consideration of the problems of education as they are related to the 
public weHare in the state of Minnesota and in the nation at large. 
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2. The Council conceives its functions broadly. It seeks to understand the 
actual and possible values of educational institutions of every type to the mod¬ 
ern social order and to promote the welfare and efficiency of these institutions as 
useful agencies in a continuously changing and growing society. 

3. Because of the nature of the problems to be considered, it is desired that 
the Council should be representative of the entire population of Minnesota. 
It is probably also desirable that there should be sufficient change in the mem¬ 
bership from time to time to keep the Council constantly in touch with changing 
conditions. 

4. The work of the Council will be projected on a long-time basis. The funda¬ 
mental problems of education are continuing problems, and their solution cannot 
be determined at once for all time. 

5. The Council will be a deliberative assembly for the consideration of educa¬ 
tional matters as they are related to the public welfare. It is intended that its 
deliberations shall result in the formulation of policies and modes of action that 
may be recommended to the citizens of the state for their consideration. 

6. It is intended that the active advocacy of any proposals that are made 
shall be undertaken, if at all, by other interested agencies and individuals. The 
function of the Council will be achieved through the clarification of issues, the 
publication of information, and the arraying of arguments relating to important 
educational issues. The Council will serve its purpose through being itself an 
educational agency for the general public. 

7. In carrying out its purpose the Council will engage in the following ac¬ 
tivities : (a) receive from its own membership and from other agencies and indi¬ 
viduals presentations of educational matters that are of public concern; (6) pro¬ 
vide full and free discussion of such matters as are presented to it; (c) foster such 
useful studies as facilities and resources make possible; (d) prepare and consider 
reports upon, educational matters; (e) sponsor public meetings in behalf of edu¬ 
cation when, in its judgment, such meetings would be useful; (J) issue commu¬ 
nications to the public covering such matters as it considers in the public inter¬ 
est. 

8. It is recognized that the educational problems that may properly fall within 
the province of the Council are numerous. The pressing problem of educational 
support which bulks so large in immediate concern is only one among many. A 
complete enumeration of all the problems that require the counsel of citizens is 
not possible. Something of the range of matters that call for public considera¬ 
tion may be suggested by the following questions; (a) To what degree and in 
what manner can the schools be more eifectively employed to combat the preva¬ 
lence of crime and delinquency? (Jb) In what ways, if at all, can the schools con¬ 
tribute to a better understanding of the changing social and economic order? 
What are their resources? Equally important, what are their limitations? (c) 
In view of the actual and probable increase of free time for youth and adults, 
how may the schools be adjusted and developed so that this increased free time 
may be usefully employed and human life enriched? (ri) What changes in school 
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organization and administration are necessary in order that educational institu¬ 
tions may be more efiectively adjusted to other governmental agencies? (e) 
What changes in education are required by the conditions of modern life so that 
the schools may better fulfil their time-honored function of preparing young 
people for citizenship? (/) How should groups having special interests to be ad¬ 
vanced through education operate in relation to the schools? (g) How can public 
opinion be led to require and to support a professional administration of public 
education free from political and partisan interference? (A) How shall existing 
institutions of higher education be adjusted to each other and what additional 
provision, if any, is needed in Minnesota? 

Such questions are but illustrations. They will serve to indicate the funda¬ 
mental nature of the problems which the Council accepts as its province for 
study and consideration. 

The following organizations are members of the council: Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota; Minnesota State Department of Education; 
American Association of University Women, Minnesota Division; 
American Legion, Department of Minnesota; American Legion 
Auxiliary, Department of Minnesota; League of Minnesota Munici¬ 
palities; Daughters of the American Revolution, Minnesota Divi¬ 
sion; Minneosta State League of Women Voters; Minnesota Con¬ 
gress of Parents and Teachers; Minnesota Education Association; 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation; Minnesota Federation of Wom¬ 
en’s Clubs; Minnesota Junior Chamber of Commerce; Minnesota 
State Bar Association; Minnesota State Conference and Institute of 
Social Work; Minnesota State Federation of Labor; Minnesota State 
Medical Association; Minnesota State School Board Association; 
and the chief justice of the Minnesota State Supreme Court. 

Research in Elementary-School English 

Two research studies of great interest to teachers and supervisors 
of elementary-school English have recently been made available 
through the publications of the National Conference on Research in 
Elementary School English. The first is a survey of the research 
program in elementary-school language at the University of Iowa. 
It is reported by Harry A. Greene, its director, who discusses fully 
the objectives, the means and methods, and the subtopics completed, 
under way, and contemplated. 

The second bulletin by W. S. Guiler and E. A. Betts, bears the 
title A Critical Summary of Selective Research in Elementary School 
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Composition, Language, and Grammar. Thirty-five important re¬ 
search studies are critically analyzed to determine the nature of the 
study, the problems, the limitations, the procedures, and the specific 
findings and conclusions. The Introduction lists the criteria em¬ 
ployed in the selection of the studies and gives a most valuable list 
of deficiencies revealed in present research in elementary-school 
language. 

Copies of these bulletins may be obtained for fifty cents each from 
C. C. Certain, 6505 Grand River Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 

Liability or School-Bus Drivers tor 
Injuries to Pupils 

The Supreme Court of Florida has recently held (Burnett v. Allen, 
154 So. 515) that a person who contracts with a school board to 
transport pupils to and from school is personally liable for injuries to 
pupils growing out of his own negligence. The following passage is 
quoted from the opinion of the court. 

By assuming to perform the contract alleged in the declaration, the defend¬ 
ant, by necessary implication, assumed to perform every act, reasonably neces¬ 
sary for the safety of the children intrusted to his care while in transportation, 
which would include the operation of safely receiving the children into the bus 
and in superintending and directing their safe exit from the bus and their safe de¬ 
parture from the bus. 

The bus driver who contracts to furnish transportation and to transport 
school children from places at or near their residences to public free school be¬ 
comes a special contractor for hire, and his contract of employment with the 
Board of Public Instruction becomes a contract with him made by the Board 
of Public Instruction for the use and benefit of each and every of those persons 
who are to be transported by him under the contract. As the contract contem¬ 
plated the transportation of children who are incompetent to be charged with 
the assumption of risk because of their tender years and inexperience, it like¬ 
wise contemplates, and by implication at least binds, the person contracting to 
furnish and conduct the means of transportation to use every reasonable pre¬ 
caution and care for the safety of such children and to prevent any harm or 
damage coming to them, either in approaching the bus, or while riding in the 
bus, or when ahghting from and leaving the immediate proximity of the bus at 
the completion of their journey, or at any time during the journey. Whether a 
person contracting and performing such a contract has used aU such reasonable 
care and caution is a question for the determination of a jury in each case. 

It may be that there is some conflict in authorities throughout the country 
as to the liability of a contracting school-bus driver in cases of this character, but 
we think the weight of authority sustains the above enunciation. 



MOTIVES EOR ENTERING THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION 


GEORGE GOULD 
University of Pittsburgh 


Those persons who are concerned with the professional prepara¬ 
tion of prospective teachers are likely to wonder about the nature 
and the strength of the influences that have actuated young men and 
women to prepare for the teaching profession. There are many 
young people who select teaching, not because they are stirred by a 
desire to render a professional service for which they are fitted by 
aptitude and inclination, but because they are led by the force of ex¬ 
ternal influences and fortuitous circumstances. The same situation 
exists in the other professions, if one can place any credence in the 
testimony of the professional practitioners. 

The few attempts to deal with the problem of discovering the 
motives that have led students to select teaching have shown how 
difl&cult it is to discern the real reasons. Probably the first study that 
was concerned specifically with the problem of ascertaining the mo¬ 
tives for entering teaching was made by Newmark^ in 1923 in his in¬ 
vestigation of the student body of the Philadelphia Normal School. 
One hundred and thirteen men and 553 women gave statements of 
their reasons for entering the normal school. A total of 972 reasons 
were given, 463 of which were classified under the caption, “Wanted 
to teach.” It seems necessary, however, to ferret out the motives 
that influenced these students in their desire to teach. It is rather 
interesting to note that Newmark came to the conclusion that the 
motives leading women to teach are more lofty than those influenc¬ 
ing men. 

In 1926 Lee“ investigated the motives of no third-year women, 
100 second-year women, 550 first-year women, and 40 first-year men 

^ David Newmark, "An Analysis of the Student Body of the Philadelphia Normal 
School,” jSdwcoWoMo/ Administraiion and Supermsion, XI (September, 1925), 399-416. 

" A. Scott Lee, "Motives of High-School Graduates for Entering the Profession of 
Teaching,” .ScAoo/ifew’eiu, XXXVI (January, rpaS), r6-24. 
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in the Jamaica Teachers Training College, New York City. A check 
list of twenty-fi-ve specific reasons was submitted to the students with 
instructions to indicate the three reasons, in order of the strength 
of the influence exerted by each, which led them to select teaching as 
a life-career. No provision was made, apparently, for students whose 
motives were not among those specified on the check list. According 
to Lee, the following eight influences had carried the most weight in 
the selection of the teaching profession, 72 per cent of the students 
having indicated these reasons. 

Teaching has a fascination for me—^like to be with children. 

Teaching is a stepping-stone to more desirable vocations. 

My mother desired me to become a teacher. 

Teaching offered opportunities for reading, study, and work toward a college 
degree. 

I desired to be of service to others. 

Teaching seemed the only thing to do after finishing high school. 

Teaching calls forth my best powers of heart and mind and soul. 

My father desired me to become a teacher. 

Another study, dealing with the same problem but using a some¬ 
what different approach, was made by Hollis^ in 1929 at the More- 
head State Teachers College, Morehead, Kentucky. His investiga¬ 
tion. of more than four hundred Tieshmen corroborates to a great ex¬ 
tent the study of Lee. 

An unpublished study by Charlotte S. Burford of 216 women stu¬ 
dents, 91 per cent of whom were Freshmen and Sophomores at Indi¬ 
ana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana, in 1930, presents 
the results of a check list on which each motive was rated on a five- 
point scale according to the strength of influence that it exerted. 
The six most significant factors influential in the choice of the teach¬ 
ing profession revealed by this investigation were as follows: 

I wanted to teach. 

A fondness for children. 

Teaching offers a means of service to mankind. 

Teaching offers an opportunity for reading, study, growth, and work toward 
a college degree. 

The teacher is constantly thrown with good refined people. 

My brother wished me to become a teacher. 

' E. V. Hollis, “Why They Teach,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XV (December, 1939), 678-84. 
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Again it is obvious that the item “I wanted to teach” is merely a 
statement of desire that needs to be analyzed into specific reasons. 
Also, it seems pertinent to mention that 66 per cent of these students 
had had some teaching experience. 

In the investigation reported in this article an effort was made to 
discover the specific motives that were instrumental in leading the 
students who were enrolled in the practice-teaching course at the 
University of Pittsburgh during the years 1932 and 1933 to select 
the profession of teaching as a life-career. The practice-teaching 
course is placed in the fourth year of the curriculum and is one of the 
last professional courses required of the student. Therefore, those 
students who had not been actuated initially by a strong desire to 
teach and who had lacked aptitude had been eliminated during the 
first years of training. 

A check list of motives, many of the items of which were compiled 
from previous studies, was submitted to the student teachers with 
the instruction that they check three of the items in order of the 
strength of influence which the items had exerted in causing the pros¬ 
pective teachers to select teaching. The number “i” was to be 
placed after the reason that had exerted the greatest influence and 
the numbers “2” and “3” after the second and the third greatest in¬ 
fluences, respectively. Space was provided at the end of the check list 
for students to add reasons not found in the original list. The check 
list was composed of the following statements of reasons. 

1. The initial salary in teaching is larger than that in other professions. 

2. The influence of a high-school teacher, 

3. The influence of a coUege teacher. 

4. The influence of my father. 

5. The influence of my mother. 

6. Nearness of a coUege that prepares for teaching. 

7. Teaching offers daily association with persons having college training. 

8. The influence of a brother or sister who is now teaching. 

Q. The advice of a school counselor. 

10. Acquaintance with the teaching profession through occupational civics. 

11. To have some means of making a Kving in case it becomes necessary. 

12. The influence of a relative. 

13. The permanency of tenure in teaching. 

14. The desirable hours of work. 

15. Teaching offers preparation for some other profession, (a) What profes¬ 
sion? 
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i6. Interest in children of secondary-school age. 

17., Interest in a subject. 

18, Opportunity to be of service to others. 

ig. Opportunity to help develop citizens. 

20. Opportunity for frequent and extended vacations. 

21. The influence of a book, (o) What book? 

22. The necessity of earning a living immediately. 

The following additional reasons were added by the students. 

23. Ideal environment. 

24. The influence of an elementary-school teacher, 

25. Interest in child psychology. 

26. Opportunity for a position. 

27. A desire to impart knowledge. 

28. To use my education. 

29. No aptitude for anything else. 

30. Teaching stimulates a person intellectually. 

31. Teaching provides time for study. 

32. I feel that I have aptitude. 

The reliability of data gathered by means of a questionnaire or 
check list depends in part on the attitude of those from whom the 
data are obtained. The check list used in this study was submitted 
to the students during the regular weekly conference period. The in¬ 
structor told the students not to sign their names unless they desired 
to do so. Conferences with individual students after the list had been 
checked confirmed the judgment of the writer that the students re¬ 
sponded to the check list with the greatest sincerity and honesty. 
A total of 450 students (161 men and 289 women ), of an enrolment of 
497 during 1932 and 1933, responded to the check list. The 47 stu¬ 
dents who did not participate were absent from the conference period 
on the day that the check list was submitted. 

It was the writer’s intention to summarize the results in such a 
manner as to facilitate comparisons with the other investigations re¬ 
ported. Tables I, II, and III show the extent to which certain mo¬ 
tives were influential in leading students to select the teaching pro¬ 
fession, expressed in terms of the percentages of the 450 students re¬ 
sponding to the check list. 

It is apparent from the data presented in Table I that the motives 
of men and women do not differ to any great extent. The greatest 
disparity between sexes is seen in the case of the item “Interest in 
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children of secondary-school age,” which seemed to be a stronger 
factor in leading the women to select a teaching career than in the 
case of the men. 

TABLE I 

Percentage Distribution of i6i Men and 289 Women Students on the 
BASIS of Motives That Exerted the Strongest Influence in 
Selection of Teaching Profession 


Motive 


Interest in a subject... 

Interest in children of secondary-school age. 

The necessity of earning a living immediately. 

The influence of a high-school teacher. 

Opportunity to be of service to others. 

The influence of my mother. 

The influence of my father.. . . 

To have some means of making a living in case it becomes 

necessary.;.;. 

The permanency of tenure in teaching. 

Opportunity to helf) develop citizens. 

Teaching offers daUy association with persons having 

college training. 

The influence of a brother or sister who is now teaching.. 

The influence of a college teacher. 

Teaching offers preparation for some other profession... 

The influence of a relative. 

A desire to impart knowledge.. 

Nearness of a college that prepares for teaching. 

The influence of a hook. 

The initial salary in teaching is larger than that in other 

professions. 

The desirable hours of work. 

The advice of a school counselor. 

Teaching stimulates a person intellectually. 

No aptitude for anything else. 

Teaching provides time for study.. 

I feel that I have aptitude. 

Ideal environment. 

The influence of an elementary-school teacher. 

Acquaintance with the teaching profession through oc¬ 
cupational civics. 

Items 20, 25, 26, and 28 (0.0 per cent each). 

Total... 


Men 

Women 

Botk 

28.0 

30 -S 

29.5 

II. 8 

30.2 

17.1 

S-6 

7-3 

6.7 

S’6 

6.2 

6.0 

6.8 

S-2 

5.8 

1-9 

6.6 

4-9 

2-S 

S -9 

4-7 

3-7 

3-1 

3-3 

S-6 

1.4 

2.9 

S-i 

1.4 

2.7 

2-5 

2.4 

2.4 

3-7 

1-7 

2.4 

4-4 

•7 

2.1 

2.3 

1.4 

1.8 

1.2 

1-4 

1.3 

.6 

I .0 

•9 

.6 

I .0 

•9 

.6 

I .0 

■9 

.6 

■7 

•7 

1.9 

.0 

■ 7 

I . 3 

•3 

■ 7 

I . 2 

,0 

■4 

.0 

■3 

.2 

.6 

.0 

.2 

.6 

.0 

.2 

.6 

.0 

.2 

.0 

•3 

.2 

.6 

.0 

.2 




100.0 

100.0 

roo.o 


It is rather interesting to note the students’ opinions of the occu¬ 
pations for which they think teaching is a suitable preparation. The 
responses of the twenty-nine students checking Item i $ on the list 
as the first, the second, or the third strongest influence were distrib¬ 
uted according to the occupations selected in the following manner: 
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journalism, six; law, six; playwiiting, four; dean of women, four; 
medicine, three; acting, three; and no choice, three. 

At the same time that the check list was submitted to the students, 
information was obtained on two questions which did not appear on 

TABLE II 

Percentage Distribution of i6i Men and 289 Women Students on the 
BASIS OF Motives That Exerted Second Strongest Influence 
IN Selection of Teaching Profession 


Motive 


Men 


Women 


Both 


Interest in children of secondary-school age. 

Interest in a subject. 

Opportunity to be of service to others. 

The influence of a high-school teacher. 

Opportunity to help develop citizens. 

To have some means of making a living in case it becomes 

necessary. 

The influence of my mother. 

The permanency of tenure in teaching. 

Teaching offers daily association with persons having 

college training. 

The necessity of earning a living immediately. 

The initial salary in‘teaching is larger than that in other 

professions. 

Tlie influence of my father.. 

The influence of a relative. 

The influence of a brother or sister who is now teaching.. 

The influence of a college teacher. 

Teaching offers preparation for some other profession,.. 

The advice of a school counselor. 

The desirable hours of work. 

Nearness of a college that prepares for teaching. 

Opportunity for frequent and extended vacations. 

Acquaintance with the teaching profession through occu¬ 
pational civics.. 

The influence of a book. 

Interest in child psychology. 

To use my education. 

Items 23, 24, 26, 27, and 29-32 (0.0 per cent each). 


12.4 

18.6 

12.4 

2.6 

9-3 

S-° 

3.1 

7-5 


3-7 

3-7 

2.6 
2.6 
1.2 
1.2 

3'7 
2.6 
1 . 2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 

.6 

1.2 

.6 

.6 


Total 


100.0 


22.s 
18.3 
6.2 
8.0 
2.8 

S-2 

S -9 

2.1 


3 .S 

2.8 

3-1 

2.4 


i.o 

1-7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.4 

1.4 


1.0 

•7 

•4 

.0 


100.0 


18,g 
18.4 
8.4 
6,0 
5-1 


S-i 

4-9 

4.0 

3.8 

3 'i 


2.9 

2.4 

2.4 
2.2 
2,1 
2.1 
1.6 
1,6 
1.3 
1.3 

•9 

•9 

■4 

.2 


100.0 


the original questionnaire. One question requested the age at which 
the decision to prepare for teaching was made. The other question 
was stated as follows: “If you were financially independent and 
could choose any occupation or profession that you might desire, 
would you have selected teaching? (a) If you answered ‘no’ to the 
preceding question, what other profession or occupation would you 
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have selected?” The writer believed that the latter question might 
throw some light on the extent to which the students were confirmed 
in their professional decisions that the other questions in the check 
list did not reveal. 


TABLE III 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 161 MEN AND 289 WOMEN STUDENTS ON THE 

Basis of motives That Exerted third Strongest Influence in 
Selection of Teaching Profession 


Motive 


Men 


Women 


Both 


The necessity of earning a living immediately. 

Interest in children of secondary-school age. 

Interest in a subject. 

Opportunity to help develop citizens. 

Opportunity to be of service to others. 

To have some means of making a living in case it becomes 

necessary. 

The influence of my mother. 

The influence of a higli-school teacher. 

Teaching offers daily association with persons having 

college training... 

The desirable hours of work. .. 

The permanency of tenure in teaching... 

Opportunity for frequent and extended vacations. 

The influence of a book. 

The advice of a school counselor.. 

Teaching offers preparation for some other profession.. . 
The initial salary in teaching is larger than that in other 

professions. 

The influence of my father. 

The influence of a college teacher. 

Nearness of a college that prepares for teaching. 

Acquaintance with the teaching profession through oc¬ 
cupational civics. 

The influence of a brother or sister who is now teaching. . 

The influence of a relative. 

Opportunity for a position. 

A desire to impart knowledge. 

Items 23-25 and 28-32 (0.0 per cent each). 


8.7 

9.9 

7-S 

10.7 

8.1 


4-3 


6.2 
S-6 
6.2 
4-3 
2.S 
2-S 

6.2 

.6 

1.9 

1-9 

.6 

1.2 
.6 
.6 
.0 
.0 


Total 


100.0 


13.9 

9-3 

7.3 

3-9 


13-3 

9.8 

8.7 

8.4 

6.6 


7'3 

6.2 S-S 

3-2 3.3 


4-7 

4.7 

3.8 
3'3 
3-3 

2.7 

2.7 


3.1 2.2 

2.4 2.2 

1.4 1.6 

2.1 1.6 


1.7 1.6 

-7 -7 

•7 -7 

•3 .2 

■3 -2 


100.0 


100.0 


It was found that the women, made their decisions to enter teach¬ 
ing earlier than did the men. For the men students the median age 
at which teaching was finally decided on was eighteen years, while 
the median for the women was fifteen years. Of the 450 students, 305 
indicated that they would have selected teaching even if they had 
been financially able to prepare for some other profession, 31 failed to 
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respond to the question, and 114 responded in the negative. The dis¬ 
tribution of occupations or professions for which the 114 would have 
prepared had they been in a position to do so is presented in Table 
IV. It seems obvious that many are turning to the teaching profes¬ 
sion because the way to the profession of their first choice is blocked. 

It is a difficult task to interpret in a concise manner the data that 
have been presented. If there is any one generalization which can be 

TABLE IV 

Distribution of 114 Students in Teacher-training According to 
Occupations for Which They Would Have Prepared Had 
They Been Financially Able To Do So 


Occupation 

Number of 
Studen ts 

Occupation 

Number of 
Students 



Accountancy. 



19 

Advertising.. 



12 

Anthropology. 




Aviation. 


Psychological research. 

7 

Biological research. 



5 

Dramatic criticism. 






Librarianahip. 

3 

Interior decorating. 


Linguistics. 

3 

Investment banking. 






Architecture,. 

3 

Metallurgical engineering,... 

I 






2 













Total. 

114 


drawn, it is that the influences instrumental in leading young people 
to enter teaching show great similarity. Among the first five signifi¬ 
cant motives listed in the tables presenting the strongest, the second 
strongest, and the third strongest influences, there are three motives 
in common; namely, interest in a subject, interest in children of 
secondary-school age, and opportunity to be of service to others. In 
spite of this evidence of genuine professional interest, there is the dis¬ 
turbing fact that 114 of the 450 students, or approximately 25 per 
cent, would have pursued other vocational activities had they been 
financially able to do so. It would be interesting to know how these 
results compare with the interests and desires of workers in other 
professions. 

































THE REQUIRED MUSIC COURSE IN THE LIGHT 
OF PUPIL ABILITY 


MARY V. LOUDEN 
University of Pittsburgh 


Is pupil choice of a subject in the curriculum any criterion of the 
pupil’s ability to profit by training therein? The material here pre¬ 
sented does not purport to give the complete answer to this question, 
for it is evident that many factors, such as personality of the teacher, 
friends’ selections of courses, and the amount of work involved, 
probably play important roles in course selections. However, the 
data presented raise some doubt of the merits of general require¬ 
ments based on preconceived notions of the value to be received 
therefrom. 

In a certain “middle-class,” residential community, where music 
was required of all pupils in the junior high school, a preponderance 
of pupils’ complaints concerned that requirement. In an attempt to 
understand the basis for the situation, the Seashore Measures of 
Musical Talent were administered to 125 seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils. Each pupU was also asked to indicate whether he would 
include music in his program of studies should he be given a choice 
in the matter. The widespread objection to the required course was 
evidenced by the fact that forty-two pupils voted for music while 
eighty-three indicated that they would omit it from their programs 
if possible. 

It stiU. remained to analyze the test performance of these two 
groups to ascertain whether the pupils objecting to the requirement 
of public-school music were less capable of profiting from it than 
were those electing to continue the course. This analysis revealed 
that not aU the forty-two pupils electing music were specially gifted 
children, but, as is indicated by Table I, the percentage of that 
group who had average ability or better was decidedly higher than 
the similar percentage of the group rejecting further school music. 
The data suggest that a sense of rhythm may be less important in 
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whatever it is that causes children to enjoy the music period than 
are pitch discrimination and certain other abilities. 

The percentages above and below the median lend only a rough 
comparison of the two groups, since those pupils at the forty-ninth 

TABLE I 

PERCENTAGES OF PUPILS ELECTING AND OF PUPELS 
Rejecting Music Whose Percentile Ranks 
ON THE Seashore Test Were ab ove Fifty 


Test Item 

Pupils 

Electing 

Music 

Pupils 

Rejecting 

Music 

Pitch. 

So.o 

20. S 

Intensity. 

57 -I 

28.9 

Time. 

S 4 -S 

34.9 

Consonance. 

40-5 

18.1 

Tonal memory. 

33-3 

21.7 

Rhythm. 

21.4 

27.7 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OFPUPILS ELECTING AND REJECTING MUSIC 
According to Percentile Rank on Each Item of Seashore Test 


Test Item 

Percentage oePupim Eiectikg 
M ustc WITH Percentile 

Ranks IN— 

Peecentage or Pbmls Rejectino 
Music with Peecentile 

Ranks m— 

First 

(Lowest) 

Quarter 

Second 

Quarter 

Third 

Quarter 

Fourth 

(High¬ 

est) 

Quarter 

First 

(Lowest) 

Quarter 

Second 

Quarter 

Third 

Quarter 

Fourth 

(High¬ 

est) 

Quarter 

Pitch. 

26.2 

23.8 

35-7 

14-3 

57.8 

21.7 

14-5 

6.0 

Intensity. 

19.0 

23-9 

28.s 

28,6 

49.4 

21.7 

12.0 

16.9 

Time. 

19.0 

26.2 

35-8 

19.0 

47.0 

18.r 

20.s 

T4.4 

Consonance. 

40 -S 

19.0 

ir,9 

28.6 

61,4 


7-3 

10,8 

Tonal memory.., 

42.9 

23.8 

21 .4 

11.9 

53-0 

25.3 

14-5 

7,2 

Rhythm. 

57-1 

21 .5 

ir.9 

95 

50.1 

22.2 

18.3 

9-4 


percentile varied little in ability from those at the fifty-first per¬ 
centile. A comparison of the lowest and the highest quarters gives a 
truer picture of the real difference in the musical ability of these two 
groups. Table II reveals that in the fourth quarter (the highest) the 
percentages of pupils electing music were decidedly larger than the 
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percentages of those rejecting it except in the case of tonal memory 
and rhythm, where the percentages show small differences. In the 
lowest quarter the percentages of pupils electing music were much 
smaller than the percentages of those rejecting it except, again, in 
the case of tonal memory and rhythm. It is also conspicuous that, 
in the case of each of the six abilities tested, approximately half the 
group rejecting school music were found in the lowest quarter, 
that is, among those whose percentile ranks were twenty-five or 
lower. 

TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ELECTING AND 
Rejecting Music According to Number of 
ABILITIES IN Which Their Percentile Ranks 
Were Twenty-five or Lower 


Number of Abilities 

Pupils 

Electing 

Music 

Pupils 

Rejecting 

Music 


19,1 

7.2 


21.4 

10.8 


19.1 

16.9 

3 . 

23.8 

21.7 


14.3 

IS .7 

S. 

2.4 

14.5 


0.0 

13-2 

Total. 

100.1 

100.0 


These data indicate that the musical profile is not even; that is, 
a person often rates better in some elements of musical ability than 
in others. It is a fair assumption, then, that the ability to enjoy and 
appreciate music may depend on the number of elements in which a 
person manifests ability and on the specific nature of those elements 
in which he is less gifted. Table III gives a complete analysis of the 
two groups of pupils with respect to the number of elements in 
which their constituents were particularly deficient. This table indi¬ 
cates that 19 per cent of the pupils in the group electing music 
scored above the first quartile in all six abilities and none scored so 
low as the first quartile in all six tests. On the other hand, only 7.2 
per cent of the pupils in the group rejecting music scored above the 
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first quaitile in al the six abiies tested, and 13.! per cent ranked 
at or belo? the lowest qmrtile in all six tests. 

WHle it is conceded that the aim of public-school music is not to 
produce musicians, one may question whether musical training can 
do much for a group approximately do per cent of whom can make 
only rough discrinfinations of pitch and for do per cent of whom 
one combination of tones sounds precisely as wel as another. Is 
not the plan of required music defeating its own end? Can it be 
justified on any psychological or pedagogical ground? May not the 
advisability of such an extensive requirement be questioned from 
the standpomt of returns on the investment? It would seem that 
beyond modest Ms requirements in music should rest on the 
knowledge of the presence of abity that can be trained, 



the administration of club activities 

IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


WILLIAM T. GRUHN 

Simmons Junior High School, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


THE PROBLEM 

The administration of the extra-curriculum has presented an in¬ 
creasingly puzzling problem to the educator as these activities have 
expanded in number from a few isolated activities in which only a 
few pupils took part to an extensive program which today tends to 
include every pupil in the school. Each type of activity presents its 
peculiar administrative problems, some of which are solved readily, 
while others are impossible of solution unless the school program it¬ 
self undergoes considerable change. Club activities belong to that 
group which, if they are to accomplish fully the aims that the edu¬ 
cator has in mind, must modify materially the present administra¬ 
tive organization of many schools. 

Writers in the field of extra-curriculum activities have recognized 
the growing importance of the club program. However, much of the 
investigation and literature in this field either has dealt with the 
general subject of school clubs or has been limited to high-school 
clubs. Little has been done to clarify practices in the administration 
of club activities in the junior high school as a separate unit. 

In an attempt to throw some light on this problem, a survey was 
made in the spring of 1933 to determine administrative practices in 
club activities in junior high schools and six-year high schools. A de¬ 
tailed questionnaire covering a wide range of practices in the admin¬ 
istration of a club program was sent to 552 schools. Of this number, 
292 responded either by returning the completed questionnaire or by 
letter. These 292 schools are located in eighteen states in the eastern 
and the middle western parts of the United States. Two hundred 
and ten of the schools are three-year junior high schools. Since the 
study was especially concerned with the administrative practices in 
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junior high schools, only the practices found in these 210 schools will 
be discussed in this article. 

THE EXTENT OE ORGANIZATION OR THE CLUB PROGRAM 
The fact that 82.9 per cent of the schools reported that they are 
attempting a co-ordinated and organized club program indicates 
that club activities have achieved a permanent place in junior high 
school education. A few schools (8.6 per cent) have clubs but do not 
consider their activities well organized. In the past year or two 
several schools have discontinued club activities as an economy 
measure. Not only has the club program been given a definite place 
among the educational activities of the junior high school, but it is 
sufficiently old to be considered a mature activity. In more than 
two-thirds of the schools the club programs are five years old or 
more, with the range up to seventeen years. This figure becomes 
more significant when it is compared with the age of the schools. The 
median age of the club programs is six years, while the median num¬ 
ber of years the schools reporting have been in operation is only 
eight. 

ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES IN INITIATING AND 
SUPERVISING THE CLUB PROGRAM 

The principal usually carries the responsibility in the administra¬ 
tion and the supervision of the club program. Of the 195 junior high 
schools reporting club activities of some kind, only seven have a 
full-time club director, although there is a part-time director in about 
one-sixth of the schools. Directors of activities are most often found 
in the large schools. 

The emphasis which is reported to be given teacher-training activ¬ 
ities indicates that school administrators realize the importance of 
the teacher in the club program. Most schools do not confine them¬ 
selves to one plan of teacher training but use a variety of activities to 
help teachers prepare for club work. The teachers’ meeting, being a 
particularly convenient way of presenting information to teachers, is 
used in more than 80 per cent of the schools. More than half the 
schools have material on club activities in their professional libraries. 
In most schools help is given the teacher by the director of activities 
or by the principal. 
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The home room is the chief agency for advertising the club pro¬ 
gram to the student body. Considerably more than half the schools 
(59 per cent) use assembly talks and programs to give publicity to the 
club opportunities offered pupils. Pupils’ handbooks, bulletins, and 
exhibits of club work are also used to acquaint pupils with the club 
activities of the school. 

School administrators indicate a decided difference of opinion on 
the use of devices to encourage pupil participation in club activities. 
The policy of Roosevelt Junior High School, Decatur, Illinois, is to 
make the club reputation so good that all pupils want to belongs—^a 
policy typical of the schools which are not favorably inclined toward 
coercive club membership. However, 40 per cent of the schools re¬ 
quire pupil participation. A few use school credit, honor points, and 
awards as a means of stimulating interest in club work, but the num¬ 
ber of such schools is surprisingly small. 

In every school there must be some person of authority who ap¬ 
proves new clubs requested by pupils and teachers. In about half 
the schools the principal must give his consent to the organization of 
a new club. No other person is reported with any degree of uniform¬ 
ity as the person with authority to approve new clubs. 

PUPIL MEMBERSHIP AND OEEICE-HOLDING IN CLUBS 

Practices in selecting club members show little uniformity in the 
schools covered in the survey. Many schools use several plans, de¬ 
pending on the type of club. Seventy-five per cent of the school ad¬ 
ministrators believe that the pupils’ desires should be the chief con¬ 
sideration in the selection of club members. A common practice is to 
have each pupil indicate two or three choices early in the year. Pu¬ 
pils are then assigned to the club of their first choice if possible, but 
they may be assigned to their second or third choice in order that a 
few clubs will not be overloaded. Only a few schools (14 per cent) 
permit present club members to select the new members. The ap¬ 
proval of the sponsor is usually required for admission to a club that 
demands some special ability or previous achievement, such as dra¬ 
matics, music, art, tumbling, or a debate club. Whether to require 
■ specific scholarship standards for club membership has been a con¬ 
troversial question. Only 24 per cent of the schools report such a re- 
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quirement for any of their clubs. A few schools place on the director 
of activities the enormous responsibility of selecting club members. 
Strangely, this practice is most frequent in the large schools where 
the task is most burdensome. Approval after tryouts is a method 
somewhat infrequently used. 

A grade limitation is seldom placed on club membership, 70 per 
cent of the schools permitting pupils to mingle in clubs regardless of 
grade placement. A few schools do not admit seventh-grade pupils 
to clubs during their first semester, while several schools extend this 
prohibition to the entire seventh year. Separate clubs for each grade 
are provided in 19 per cent of the schools. Occasionally, curricular 
credit in the subject forms a prerequisite to membership in such 
clubs as home economics, art, or science. 

There is little agreement with regard to the number of clubs that a 
pupil may join. Thirty per cent of the schools have no limitation, 
while 3 4. per cent limit the pupils to one club, 16 p er cent to two clubs, 
and 8 per cent to three clubs. A few schools have limitations based on 
scholarship, a major and minor system, or a point system. Frequent¬ 
ly an automatic limitation is provided by scheduling all club meet¬ 
ings during the same period. 

Once a pupil has chosen a club, he is expected to remain in that 
club for a definite period of time, usually (in 50 per cent of schools) 
for one semester. The returns indicate that this rule is administered 
with sufficient flexibility to take care of pupils who are out of place in 
a particular club. Only 21 per cent of the schools extend to pupils 
the privilege of changing clubs, and then only for very good reasons. 

The success of a club is so dependent on the wise selection of offi¬ 
cers that the practices regarding qualifications for office-holding are 
especially interesting. Exactly one-third of the schools have no defi¬ 
nite qualifications for officers. In more than half the schools (54 per 
cent) club elections are preceded by a discussion of the quahfications 
and the abilities that good officers should possess. In 27 per cent of 
the schools the responsibility for a wise selection is placed on the 
sponsor by requiring his approval of all officers. A few schools have 
scholarship requirements or insist that a candidate’s name appear 
on a list approved by the faculty. 
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REQUIREMENTS CONCERNING SPONSORS 

The sponsor plays a greater part in the success of a club than any 
other factor. Given an enthusiastic, sympathetic, and capable per¬ 
son to assist with their activities, a group of pupils are likely to make 
a success of any club. The practices in the junior high schools bear 
out this point of view, since these schools are almost unanimous in 
requiring a faculty sponsor for every club. Ninety-two per cent of 
the schools go farther and require the sponsor to attend every club 
meeting. 

There is not nearly such uniform agreement in the method of se¬ 
lecting the club sponsor. In very few schools (2.5 per cent) are pu¬ 
pils permitted to choose the sponsor. In 15 per cent of the schools 
the pupils are given a choice, subject to the approval of the principal 
or director of activities. Although pupils are not given a definite 
choice, they are consulted by the principal in the selection of a spon¬ 
sor in 7 per cent of the schools. It is generally agreed that it is wise 
to give the interests of the teacher some consideration, three-fourths 
of the schools giving him a choice of the club which he is to sponsor. 

CLUB MEETINGS 

Mathematics and English could not be taught effectively if they 
were taught at odd times—before school, after school, or whenever 
a spare moment could be found. Junior high school administrators 
are apparently realizing that extra-curriculum activities are also 
likely to he ineffective, unless they are given a regular place in the 
school day. Seventy-six per cent of the schools have a special period 
during the day for club meetings and other activities. Only a few 
schools (13 per cent) have club meetings after school, although a 
number of others indicate that clubs meet at irregular hours. 

The 148 schools having special-activities periods show little agree¬ 
ment with respect to the time of day set aside for that purpose. 
Twenty per cent of the schools place their activities periods between 
ten-thirty and twelve o’clock. The hour following noon is second, 
9 per cent of the schools using this period. In the remaining schools 
reporting (38 per cent), the activities period is scattered throughout 
the entire day. This part of the survey is not conclusive, however. 
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because a third oi the schools with an activity period neglected to 
report the hour of the day. 

Most schools make the club period sufficiently long to permit ex¬ 
tended activities on the part of the club members. More than half 
the schools (54 per cent) provide a club period more than forty min¬ 
utes in length. A few allow a full hour for club activities. 

No preference is shown for any day of the week as a meeting day. 
The middle of the week seems to be a little more in favor than Mon¬ 
day and Friday. Many of the large schools with extensive club pro¬ 
grams use several days. 

The degree of interest maintained in club work depends to some 
extent on the frequency of meetings. Clubs may meet too often or 
not often enough. It is the most common practice (in 58 per cent of 
the schools) to have weekly club meetings. In the next largest num¬ 
ber of schools (20 per cent) clubs meet less often than once a week, a 
number of these schools alternating club meetings with assemblies. 
Practically no schools indicate that clubs meet several times weekly. 
A few schools report that they have no uniform practice concerning 
the frequency of meetings. 

OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 

A number of other administrative practices were considered of 
sufficient importance to be given a place in this study. The question 
of club fees is always troublesome. Shall pupils be denied the oppor¬ 
tunity of club membership because they cannot pay the dues? A 
considerable number of schools (34 per cent) permit pupils to par¬ 
ticipate regardless of financial considerations. In a few schools (12 
per cent) no fees are required. A small percentage (13 per cent) place 
a limitation on the fee that may be charged. An activity fund takes 
care of club expenses in 41 per cent of the schools. In practically all 
cases this fund is provided wholly or in part by the pupils. 

A constitution does not appear to be a requirement for a well- 
organized club, only 24 per cent of the schools reporting such a re¬ 
quirement. The large schools insist on a club constitution less often 
than do the small schools. 

A limitation is seldom placed on the number of social functions 
that a club may have during the school year, although it is probable 
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that some of the schools which neglected to report such a limitation 
have no social functions. Where such a limitation is made, two func¬ 
tions a year are usually allowed. 

THE NUMBER OR CLUBS 

The club program has become so extensive in some of the larger 
junior high schools that the administrative problem created must be 
enormous, the number of clubs in a school ranging from 4 to 171. A 
better idea of the number of clubs can be obtained by grouping the 
schools according to size. In schools with enrolments up to 3 50 pupils 
the median number of clubs is 8, in those with enrolments of 351-750 
the median number is 16, and in schools with enrolments exceeding 
750 the median number is 32. Although in the larger schools this 
number may represent several sections of the same club, these data 
indicate a definite attempt to provide for the diversity of interests 
that is found among pupils. 

The extent of pupil participation in clubs approaches the ideal sug¬ 
gested by some writers on extra-curriculum activities, namely, that 
every child in school should belong to a club. In 57 per cent of the 
schools more than 90 per cent of the pupils hold membership in one or 
more clubs, while 39 per cent of the schools report that every child in 
school belongs to a club. These percentages do not mean that in all 
these schools the interests of every pupil are satisfied. Some schools, 
in reporting the percentage of pupil participation, include study and 
opportunity clubs. Many pupils may select such “clubs” merely be¬ 
cause there are no others that hold interest for them. 

THE KINDS OR CLUBS 

The club itself forms the heart of the activity program in any 
school. If there is a sufficient variety of clubs to interest every teach¬ 
er and to appeal to every pupil, both will have an enthusiasm that 
will assure the success of the program. For this reason the different 
kinds of club activities reported from the schools form a valuable 
part of this study. 

The clubs were classified into the thirteen groups shown in Table I, 
which gives the percentage o f schools reporting club s of each type A 

* This classification is based on that suggested by Paul W. Terry in “General Survey 
of Practices: Junior High Schools,” Exira-curriciilar Activities, p. 27. Twenty-fifth 
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total of SOI clubs were reported in these 13 groups. The table shows 
that English clubs are the most popular. The following individual 
clubs within these groups were reported by at least 30 per cent of the 
schools: book-lovers, dramatics, general art, general athletics, Hi-Y, 
journalism, Latin, library, nature-study, needle-work and sewing, 
stamp and coin, and travel. 


TABLE I 

Percentage of 19s Schools Reporting School 
Clubs in Thirteen Grouts 


Type of Club 

Percentage 
of Scbooh 

English. 

93 


Civic-social-moral. 

87 

Physical education. 

86 

Science and mathematics.... 

78 

Domestic arts. 

7 S 

Manual arts. 

70 

Art. 

68 


Type of Club 

Percentage 
of Schools 

AU-school. 

47 

Foreign language. 

42 

Commercial. 

42 

Music. 

31 

Agriculture. 

18 

Miscellaneous. 

64 


conclusion 

The results of this survey indicate that club activities have passed 
the stage of infancy and are now fully-matured and well-organized 
educational enterprises in the junior high school. Not only do most 
of the schools included in this survey have clubs in operation, but 
they attempt to plan and carry on a carefully organized program 
which will provide for the wide interests found among their pupils. 
There seems to be every evidence that clubs have become an integral 
part of the educational program of the junior high school. 

Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1926. Quoted also in L. V, Koos, The Junior 
High School, p. 43r. Boston: Ginn Si Co., 1927. 
















THE LAW GOVERNING THE DISMISSAL OF 
TEACHERS ON PERMANENT TENURE 


LEE O. GARBER 

State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 


In recent years a number of states have passed so-called “teacher- 
tenure laws,” which guarantee to teachers, under certain conditions 
and restrictions, security in the positions that they hold. In general, 
these laws provide that a legally appointed teacher, under stated 
conditions, may not be removed from his position at the will of the 
school authorities or ofhcers. It is not to be understood, however, 
that a school board may not dismiss a teacher once he is on tenure; a 
teacher maybe dismissed for cause but only after charges have been 
preferred against him and a hearing on the charges has been granted 
him. In spite of such laws, which seem clear and definite, or perhaps 
because of them, a number of cases questioning the right of school 
boards to dismiss teachers on permanent tenure have come into the 
courts. It is with these cases that this article deals. 

All laws providing security of tenure for teachers also state the 
causes for which teachers may be dismissed. Most of these laws 
state some or all of the following as causes for dismissal: incompe- 
tency, immorality, insubordination, and neglect of duty. An In¬ 
diana statute offers a concrete example. This act, in providing 
tenure for teachers, stated the causes for dismissal as follows: 

Cancellation of an indefinite contract of a permanent teacher may be made 
for incompetency, insubordination (which shall be deemed to mean a wilful re¬ 
fusal to obey the school laws of this state or reasonable rules prescribed for the 
government of the public schools of such corporation), neglect of duty, im¬ 
morality, justifiable decrease in the number of teaching positions, or other good 
and just cause, but may not be made for political or personal reasons.' 

It is evident that school boards may remove teachers for those 
causes specifically mentioned in the statute. Most of the “teacher- 
tenure laws,” like the Indiana law, follow the specific enumeration 

' Burns’ Annotated Stahttes of the State of Indiana, 1933, Vol. VI, 28-4308 [6967.2]. 
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of causes with some general phrase, such as, “or other good and suf¬ 
ficient cause,” It is in this general grant of power that school boards 
often attempt to find authority for dismissing teachers. Conse¬ 
quently, the courts are often called on to decide what constitutes 
“other good and sufficient cause.” Because of the small number of 
cases of this type which have been decided, the courts have little 
precedent to guide them. Then too, each case must be decided 
individually and in light of the pertinent facts. Except in the case of 
marriage of women teachers, it is impossible to say whether any 
particular act of the teacher constitutes good cause for removal under 
a general clause. 

The courts have frequently ruled that, in the absence of a statu¬ 
tory provision to the contrary, marriage is not a sufficient cause for 
dismissal of teachers on permanent tenure and that, where school 
boards pass rules providing that any woman teacher who marries 
shall be dismissed, the violation of such a rule by a teacher on tenure 
does not constitute insubordination sufficient to warrant dismissal.' 
In Oregon, where the statute gives school boards the right to dismiss 
teachers for cause, the court decided this issue as follows: 

.... chapter 37 limits the right of the board to dismiss to the cases where 
reasonable cause is shown, .... Marriage either does or does not furnish a 
reasonable cause. .... If a teacher becomes inefficient or fails to perform a duty, 
or does some act which of itself impairs usefulness, then a good or reasonable 
cause for dismissal would exist. The act of marriage, however, does not, of it¬ 
self, furnish a reasonable cause. .... The reason advanced for the rule adopted 
by the board is that after marriage a woman may devote her time and attention 
to her home rather than to her school work. It would be just as reasonable to 
adopt a rule that, if a woman teacher joined a church, it would work an auto¬ 
matic dismissal from the schools on an imagined assumption that the church 
might engross her time, thought, and attention to the detriment of the schools; 
but such a regulation as the one supposed would not even have the semblance of 
reason. It must he conceded that quite a different case is presented where the 
act ruled against is inherently wrong. The act to which the instant rule relates 
does not involve a single element of wrong, but, on the contrary, marriage is 
not only protected by both the written and unwritten law, but it is also fostered 

^Ihitart V. Woodward, gg Calif. App. 736, 279 Pac. 493; Kostanger v. State ex rel, 
Ramsey, 187 N.E. (Ind.) 337; School City of Elwood et al. v. State ex rel. Griffin et ah, 
180 N.E. (Ind.) 471; Richards v. District School Board, for School District No. i el ah, 
78 Ore. 621,133 Pac. 482; State ex rel. Thompson v. Board of School Directors of City of 
Afi/aiowfeee ei a/!., 179 Wis. 284, igi N.W. 746. 
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by a sound public policy. It is impossible to know in advance whether the effi¬ 
ciency of any person will become impaired because of marriage, and a rule which 
assumes that aU persons become less competent because of marriage is unreason¬ 
able because such a regulation is purely arbitrary.^ 

An. Indiana case“ is also in point in this connection. The school 
board of Elwood, Indiana, removed a woman teacher who married 
and justified its action on the ground that marriage constituted a 
“good and just cause.” The court held otherwise, however, and said: 

.... marriage, in itself (in the absence of a statutory provision to the con¬ 
trary), does not constitute a good and just cause (as provided in the Teachers’ 
Tenure Law) for the discharge of a teacher. Marriage as an institution involves 
no element of wrong, but, on the contrary, is protected, encouraged, and fostered 
by a sound public policy. The arbitrary determination of the school hoard that 
the marriage of women teachers .... was “good and just cause" for their 
removal is, as a matter of law, declared to be erroneous and invalid. 

Thus, it is evident that marriage does not constitute a reasonable 
cause for the dismissal of teachers in the absence of statutory pro¬ 
visions to the contrary. 

The courts are practically unanimously agreed that a justifiable 
decrease of the pupil personnel or the necessity for economy consti¬ 
tutes a reasonable cause for dismissal. If enrolment decreases until 
a school board considers it unnecessary to employ as many teachers 
as are on the staff, it may dismiss any who are not essential even if 
the dismissed teachers are on permanent tenure. Likewise, the 
school board may dismiss teachers on tenure if a justifiable need for 
economy exists.^ The courts reason that the legislature, in passing 
a law to give teachers security in their positions, had no intention of 
removing from school boards the right to formulate new policies or 
to reorganize educational systems. 

^ Richards v. District School Board for School District No. i el ah. 78 Ore. 621. 11: 2 
Pac. 4g2. 

= School City of Elwood el al. v. State ex rel. Griffin et ah, 180 N.E. (Ind.) 471. 

3 Bales V. Board of Education, 139 Calif. 14s, 72 Pac. 907; Fuller v. Berkeley School 
District of Alameda County, 27 Pac. (2d) (Calif.) 109; Downs v. Board of Education of 
Hoboken District el ah, la N.J.M. 345, 171 Atl. 328; Weider v. Board of Education of 
Borough of High Bridge, 112 N.J.L., 289, 170 Atl. 631; Re Cusack, 66 N.E. (N.Y.) 677; 
Punston V, District School Board for School District No. i in Multnomah County, 130 

Ore. 82, 278Pac. 107S, 63 A.L.R. 1410. 
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In a California case^ a teacher of Latin, a teacher on permanent 
tenure, was dropped and placed on the unassigned list for reasons 
of economy, the school board having decided that it could dispense 
with the services of one teacher in that field. The teacher then 
brought action to recover the position on the ground that, since he 
was a teacher on permanent tenure, the school board could not 
legally dismiss him for this cause. The court held otherwise and 
said: 

There is nothing .... in ... . any .... decision of this court, which holds 
that the board of education, in the interest of economy, or for any other good 
and sufficient reason, may not reduce the number of classes in the public schools; 
and, this being so, it inevitably follows that the hoard must possess the power of 
determining what teacher, in such event, shall be retired, and it would be absurd 
in such a case to contend that the teacher so retired would continue to draw pay 
without performing any services, the same as when he did. The pubhc schools 
were not created, nor are they supported, for the benefit of the teachers therein, 

. . : . but for the benefit of the pupils, and the resulting benefit to their parents 
and the community at large. 

A similar case’ came into the Oregon courts. A teacher of milli¬ 
nery, who was on tenure, was dismissed because there were not 
“sufficient classes in millinery to warrant continuance of three 
teachers in this work.” There had been a continual decrease in the 
enrolment in millinery classes, and the school board no longer 
deemed it advisable or necessary to employ so many teachers of 
this subject. The teacher asked the court to reinstate her, hut the 
court refused, saying: 

We conclude that a tenure-of-office act, of the type before us, was not intend¬ 
ed to deprive the board of directors of the power to terminate an incumbent’s 
employrment when there ceased to be any further need for a teacher through a 
program of economy, in good faith adopted, or through a lessening in the number 
of pupils, even though the act contained general words concerning discharge from 
the public service. 

Several courts have held, however, that school boards may not, 
on the grounds of economy, dismiss teachers on permanent tenure 
while retaining teachers not on tenure if the former are qualified to 

I Bates V. Board of Education, 139 Calif. 145, 72 Pac, 907. 

^Funston v. District School Board for School District No. i in Mnltnomah County, 
130 Ore. 82, 27S Pac. 1073, 63 A.L.R. 1410. 
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occupy the positions for which the latter have been retained/ An 
Indiana court that so held justified its position by saying that “to 
construe the statute otherwise would give a school board power to 
do indirectly what it is prohibited from doing directly.”" In a New 
Jersey case^ the court justified its position in the following language: 

Granting that apart from the statute, a school board may in the interest of 
economy reduce the number of teachers, the protection afforded by the statute 
would be little more than a gesture if such board were held entitled to make that 
reduction by selecting for discharge teachers exempt by law therefrom, and re¬ 
taining the non-exempt. If such reduction is to be made at all, and a place re¬ 
mains which the exempt teacher is qualified to fill, such teacher is entitled to that 
place as against the retention of a teacher not protected by statute. 

The Supreme Court of New Jersey amplified the statement just 
quoted, in deciding a later case.'* In this case the school board had 
dismissed twenty-two teachers on tenure on the grounds of economy 
but had retained fourteen teachers not on tenure. In its decision 
the court said: 

As to the supposition cases of (a) two or more tenure teachers and only one 
place available, and (i) one tenure teacher and several non-tenure teachers liable 
to discharge, the simple answers are; (o) the board must use its discretion in 
selecting the tenure teacher; and (6) the board must use similar discretion in 
selecting the non-tenure teacher to discharge. 

As has already been pointed out, teacher-tenure laws provide 
that teachers may be dismissed for certain causes. Likewise, the 
statutes generally provide that school boards, before dismissing a 
teacher, must file charges against him and give him a hearing. 
When such a provision is made, the courts have uniformly held that 
the power of dismissal cannot be exercised by the board unless it 

^Barnes v. Mendenhall et ah, 183 N.E. (Ind.) 556; Dailey v, Meiidenhall et al,, 183 
N.E. (Ind.) ^6i\Board oj Education of the Town of Kearnyv. Moran etal., 168 Atl. (N.J.) 
132; Downs V. Board of Education of Hoboken District et al., 12 N.I.M. 345, 171 Atl. 
528; Seidel'v. Board of Education of Ventnor City, no N.J.L. 31,164 Atl. 901 (affirmed 
168 Ad. 297). 

^Barnes v. Mendenhall et al., 183 N.E. (Ind.) 356. 

5 Seidel V. Board of Education of Ventnor City, no N.I.L. 31, 164 Atl. 901 (affirmed 
168 Atl. 297). 

< Board of Education of the Town of Kearny v, Horan et al., i68 Atl. (N.J.) 132. 
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follows the procedure outlined in the statute.' In other words, the 
mode is the measure of the power, and a school board with proper 
authority to dismiss a teacher cannot do so legally unless it com¬ 
plies with the statutory provision for so doing. An Oregon case' is 
in point. A teacher had been dismissed without having had charges 
filed against her and without being given a hearing. She brought 
suit for reinstatement on the ground that she had not been dis¬ 
missed according to the statute. The court said: 

When a teacher “is placed upon the list of permanently employed teachers,” 
that teacher by force of the law shall continue to serve until dismissed in the 
manner provided for by chapter 37, and “the manner herein provided” con¬ 
templates that there shall be a complaint, which must be in writing and filed with 
the clerk of the board, the teacher shall be given a written notice, stating the 
reason for the proposed dismissal, together with a copy of the complaint which 
has been filed, and, if the teacher files a written request with the derk, then the 
board must give the teacher a hearing within ten days. It is true that the power 
to dismiss exists, hut the power cannot be exercised unless the board observes 
the procedure pointed out by the very statute which confers the right to dismiss. 

One exception to this general rule exists, according to an Oregon 
court,^ which upheld the action of a school board in dismissing a 
teacher of millinery when a drop in enrolment no longer necessitated 
her services. In this case the board did not file charges against the 
teacher, notify her of the charges, nor give her a hearing in spite of 
the section of the statute which made such procedure preliminary 
to the discharge of a teacher on tenure. The court held, however, 
that where the “cause of dismissal is not personal to the teacher, the 
act [of dismissal] does not require an adherence to the procedure 
prescribed by section 5246.” How far other courts will follow this 
line of reasoning remains to be seen. 

Where it has been held that the school board must grant the 

^School District No. i of Jefferson County y. Parker, 260 Pac. (Colo.) 521; School 
District No. 2, Fremont County v. Shuck, 49 Colo. 326, 113 Pac. 511; School District No. 
25 in Weld County v. Yoliberg, 77 Colo. 202, 23s Pac. 251-, People exrel. Becker y. Board 
of Education of City of New York et al, 181 N.Y.S. 804, no Misc. Rep. 587; Richards 
V. District School Board for School District No. z et al., 78 Ore. 621, 153 Pac. 482. 

’ Richards v. District School Board for School District No. 1 et al., 78 Ore. 621, 153 
Pac. 482. 

3 Fwcston V. District School Board for School District No. i in MtiUnontah County, 
130 Ore. 82, 278 Pac. 1073, 63 A.L.R. 1410. 
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teacher a hearing before dismissing him, no formal trial, that is, a 
trial following the rules and formalities of court procedure, is es¬ 
sential to legal dismissal.^ All that is required is that the board give 
the teacher an opportunity to defend himself against the charges 
filed against him. A Colorado court has ruled concerning the nature 
of charges and the manner of carrying on the trial. It said: 

The statute provides a teacher can only he discharged upon good cause 
shown. Neighborhood talk and rumors, report to the board by individual mem¬ 
bers upon personal investigation that there was some foundation for the talk, 
without specific charge made against the teacher, with notice and opportunity 
to refute said charge before the board acting officially, is not good cause shown. 
While we do not mean there must be formal pleadings and a trial before the 
board with the rules and formalities of court procedure, still we think that good 
cause shown means specific accusation, notice, evidence of the charge before the 
board in its official capacity, and an opportunity to the teacher to be heard and 
refute the charge.'' 

A New York court has further described the nature of these 
charges as follows; 

The charges justifying the removal of a teacher should not be ambiguous or 
general, but should be directed to specific acts, so that she may know what she is 
charged with and be prepared to defend herself. The board of education may not 
remove a teacher upon trumped-up or false charges, or remove her upon suffi¬ 
cient charges established by false testimony.* 

Whenever the school hoard attempts to dismiss a teacher on 
pennanent tenure in the legal manner—^by filing charges against 
him, giving him notice thereof, and granting him a hearing—it then 
becomes the duty of the teacher to present evidence to refute these 
charges. In other words, the burden of proof does not rest on the 
school hoard. It is the duty of the teacher to explain his conduct. A 
refusal to do so will justify the board’s action in dismissing him. If 
he ignores the hearing or makes no attempt to defend himself at the 
trial granted him by the board of education and the board acts in 
good faith on the evidence presented before it at the hearing, an 

' GadererY. Grossmont Union High School Districl of San Diego County et al., 13 Pac. 
(ad) (Calif.) 401; School District No. 2, Fremont Cotmly v. Shuck, 45 Colo. sa6, 113 
Pac. 3ri; School District No. 25 in Weld County v. Youberg, 77 Colo. 202, 235 Pac. 251. 

^School Districl No. 2, Fremont County v. Shuck, 49 Colo. 526, 113 Pac. 511. 

^Mortonv. Weet et at., 254 N.Y.S. 655,142 Misc. Rep. 473. 
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appeal to a court of law will be denied the teacher. In such circum¬ 
stances a California court said: 

There is nothing in the record which reveals definitely what testimony was 
taken or what facts were developed upon the hearing before the school board, 
except that the record shows that witnesses were sworn and testified in support 
of the charges which were then pending before the board; that appellant was 
present and represented by counsel at the hearing; that he did not testify, mflli-p 
any statement, or offer any evidence in his own behalf. With this situation it 
must be assumed that the proof which was produced before the school board, 
with the exception, of course, of the testimony of the appellant himself, was 
such as to substantially establish the facts as they were proven upon the hearing 
in the trial suit. 

The proceedings before the school board cannot be likened to a criminal pro¬ 
ceeding, where generally the entire burden of proof rests upon the prosecution, 
The teacher must have known that the school board was the body empowered 
with original authority to act upon the charges and dismiss him from his em¬ 
ployment, and that, if his actions and conduct were such that they could be ex¬ 
plained before the board in a satisfactory manner, it was not only his right, but 
his duty, to do so.^ 

It is evident, then, that teachers who have been placed on perma¬ 
nent tenure may be legally dismissed. It should be noted, however, 
that the causes for dismissal must be those specifically stated in the 
statute or necessarily implied therefrom. Likewise, it should be 
noted that, if the dismissal is to be legal, it must foUow the pro¬ 
cedure outlined by the statute. In other words, the mode becomes 
the measure of the power of the school board in dismissing teachers 
on permanent tenure. 

' Gaderef v, Grossnwnt Union High School Dislricl of San Diego Cnmly et oL, ij Pac. 
(2d) (Calif.) 4or. 
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The preceding article in this series* presented a table showing the 
services rendered to schools by forty-seven museums and art gal¬ 
leries and discussed at some length the provisions made for taking 
care of school classes visiting the institutions. This article will give 
consideration to the assistance rendered schools through lending 
collections and lectures given in the schools by members of the mu¬ 
seum staff. The out-of-school activities of the museums and the 
physical provisions necessary to good service will also be discussed. 

THE LENDING COLLECTION 

The museums aid the schools by lending them illustrative mate¬ 
rials. Three boards of education, Detroit, Cleveland, and St. Louis, 
maintain museums for this purpose, and Pittsburgh’s board pays 
the Carnegie Museum $15,000 a year to collect, case, and keep in 
condition for the schools natural-science loan materials. The work 
done by the three first-named museums is very similar. 

In Detroit the department of visual instruction of the schools 
circulates lantern slides and motion-picture films, and the Children’s 
Museum does not duplicate that service. The museum has a large 
collection of mounted pictures (ranging from rotogravure clippings 
to expensive reproductions of the great masters), hundreds of mount¬ 
ed birds and small mammals (each in its individual case), many 
costume dolls from foreign countries, rocks and minerals, pottery 
and baskets, textiles from a wide range of sources, etc. A list of all 
this material is in every teacher’s hands, and she may secure any of 
it that will aid in current lesson work by mailing the museum a 
request. The museum trucks call at each school on a designated day 

' Rupert Peters, “Free Services Offered Children by Museums and Art Galleries. 
I,” Elementary School Journal, XXXV (Septeniber, 1934), 32-41. 
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each week, bringing fresh material and taking away that which has 
been used. 

Cleveland and St. Louis combine their departments of visual in¬ 
struction with their Educational Museums, circulating lantern 
slides and motion-picture films as well as specimens. Their specimen 
collections are similar to those of Detroit. St. Louis has built up its 
magnificent collection from the exhibits at three world’s fairs and 
specializes in the lending of objects to such an extent that a picture 
will not be sent a teacher if a specimen is available. Further, their 
specimens are so mounted that they may be taken from the cases 
and handled by the pupils. Each of these institutions tries to have 
material paralleUng the various courses of study, and their work is 
done entirely with the schools of their respective cities. 

Table I shows that but five (perhaps four) of the cities visited 
lack access to a local lending collection. These are Kansas City, 
Missouri, and Columbus, Dayton, and Toledo, Ohio. Information at 
New Haven was secured from a subordinate (the Children’s Depart¬ 
ment was closed for the summer), but it is the writer’s impression 
that this branch lends materials from the Peabody Museum. Sev¬ 
eral of the collections include lantern slides only; many art museums 
circulate slides showing photographs and reproductions of paintings; 
others add motion pictures, small casts, or duplicates; and other 
collections grade upward to the extensive collections found at Mil¬ 
waukee, Newark, Trenton, and the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York City. To keep Newark’s collection moving 
requires the services of eight employees. The American Museum of 
Natural History uses eight trucks to distribute materials to the 
New York City schools. Delivery facilities grade downward from 
this extensive service to that in the small city where the teacher 
must call for and return the borrowed articles. The Harris Fund of 
the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, finances the con¬ 
struction and the circulation of a series of small dioramas to the 
Chicago schools, each school receiving a new subject every two 
weeks. Many of these are of great educational value, and, if a teach¬ 
er but knew when her school would receive certain subjects, they 
could be worked into the class activity with much profit. The Phila¬ 
delphia Commercial Museum has placed in nearly every school sys- 
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tern in Pennsylvania from one to twenty cabinets of exhibits. Each 
contains from four to nine drawers of commercial raw materials. Of 
course, state aid has made this service possible. As a rule, the mate¬ 
rials in the lending collections are functioning, educationally, to 
better advantage than do many of the class trips to the museums 
simply because the teacher receives her material when she needs it 
and when it fits into the work being done. 

Many institutions, however, are doing no more than to lend lan¬ 
tern slides when they have thousands of duplicate or near-duplicate 
specimens lying idle in their storerooms. It was the exceptional cura¬ 
tor who said, “Anything not on exhibition, that can be replaced 
easily by the borrower, will be lent.” Many museums could function 
in this way with little cost and to the great advantage of the schools. 

LECTURES BY THE MUSEUM STARE 

In several cities members of the museum staff visit schools upon re¬ 
quest and give talks, illustrated by lantern slides or motion pictures, 
either to classes or to gatherings in the auditorium. The museum in 
Reading, Pennsylvania, has a man whose whole time is so used. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City during the 
school year 1933-34 had a member of its staff speak at one assembly 
program each quarter in every junior and senior high school in the 
city. When these speakers visit a school at a teacher’s request, it 
usually means that some topic under consideration by the class re¬ 
quires illumination, and thus the talk becomes of considerable edu¬ 
cational value. Several curators told the writer that they saw great 
possibilities of extending the museum’s influence by such visits but 
that the shortage of funds prevented the hiring of enough help to do 
the absolutely necessary museum work and these talks did not have 
to be given. 

OUT-OE-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

The other great division of museum activities with children is that 
of filling their leisure time and developing hobbies and interests 
which may continue through life. These activities of course are not 
carried out in connection with any school work. 

Table I shows that eighteen of the museums listed offer lecture 
hours for older children and twelve give story hours for the younger 
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ones. These talks do not parallel any school workj but an effort 
is made to have the topics appeal to the groups concerned. The 
lectures are generally given on Saturdays and the story hours on 
Sunday afternoons. The Toledo Museum of Art reports many audi¬ 
ences of fifteen hundred at its Saturday morning art lectures for 
children. It is necessary to give the talk twice to accomnaodate the 
crowds. And attendance is voluntary! On the other hand, some in¬ 
stitutions report that a group of fifty is a good average for their 
lectures. Both lectures and stories are usually illustrated by slides 
or films. 

It was a matter of considerable interest to find, during the sum¬ 
mer in the midst of vacation time, a number of museums and chil¬ 
dren’s rooms crowded with happy children busy at club work. The 
object of this work is to develop hobbies, to give a taste of many 
things, and thus to help the individual child to find what his inter¬ 
ests really are. Groups interested in birds, trees, flowers, stars, 
stamps, insects, minerals, and Indians were some of the groups seen. 
The work is well organized, and a certain amount of factual material 
must be learned. For example, in the bird club the children learn to 
identify thirty of the local birds, and a test is given upon completion, 
success in which entitles the child to a button. In several museums 
completion of the work of ten clubs brings the award of a silver 
button. In the Children’s Museum of Boston children who have 
done all the available club work become junior docents, and the pride 
with which they guide visitors through their museum is so serious 
as to be thought-provoking. When this club work uncovers a child’s 
particular liking for some subject, most museums encourage further 
study along that line. Curators told the writer of many cases in 
which the interests aroused by club work determined the electives 
chosen in high school and, in turn, college majors. This club work is 
usually in charge of a woman whose preparation has been rather 
. broad. In a number of cases successful teachers with a bent for 
nature-study have graduated into museum work and are conducting 
most profitable club activities. Many of them do more to prepare 
Boy Scouts for their badge tests than do the scout masters. 

As an outgrowth of club work, several institutions have Saturday 
morning, often all-day, field trips. A schedule is issued early in the 
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season, giving dates, places, character of the trips, costs of transpor¬ 
tation, etc. The number who can go on each trip is limited by its 
character; no more may go than can do good work. Ten may be the 
limit for bird-study, while fifty may go to hunt fossils. Again, field 
trips call for leaders with special preparation, and some museum 
staffs lack such leaders. 

The art galleries cannot offer such a program of club work. A 
number of galleries offer free drawing classes to all children who 
come. In addition, classes for gifted children, the pick from the 
schools of the city, are provided. In some cities the children must 
pay for pencils and paper, but in most cases materials are free. 

Several museums run free daily motion pictures of an educational 
nature during the vacation months and on Saturdays during the 
school year. The subjects follow no course but are chosen because 
of availability and interest. 

Table I shows that only one of the institutions is carrying on this 
whole six-point extra-school program, but many are carrying three or 
four of the activities. That these are valuable for the children for¬ 
tunate enough to be able to attend is without question. Even from 
a selfish standpoint, those institutions having large stores of teach¬ 
ing materials lying idle are not making the most of their opportuni¬ 
ties to develop a corps of staunch supporters for the museums, to 
say nothing of exerting an influence on the mental development of 
the children. 

MINOR CONDITIONS IN THE MUSEUM 

No study of the educational work of a museum can be complete 
without a consideration of its physical set-up. Classrooms and audi¬ 
toriums have been referred to and are included in the plant of every 
up-to-date institution. The provision of ample space between show 
cases is another factor receiving increased attention. For class work 
a close group is essential if all are to hear what is said and to see the 
details referred to. If the cases are close together, the class must 
be strung out in a long line and the pupils in the rear will miss most 
of the comments made by the docent even if they are trying to hear 
and are not attracted by the contents of a case near by. 

The necessary space can often be secured by reducing the number 
of objects on display. For^ example, in the Reading museum was a 
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very coraplete collection of insects that occupied a great deal of 
space. After studying the uses made of this collection by visitors, 
the curator selected about 5 per cent of the specimens, which were 
typical of each group and which gave good illustrations of protective 
coloration and mimicry. These were arranged in small cases, and 
the others were sent to the reference storeroom, where they were 
carefully indexed to make them easily accessible to the advanced 
student^the only person who really cares for them. The smaller 
exhibition really serves the average visitor better than did the whole 
collection, for it is far less confusing to him. The space gained by this 
change allowed a readjustment of the cases on that floor and opened 
it up so that classes can use it profitably. The Chicago Academy of 
Sciences has five large table-type cases of shells on the third floor, 
the section of the building most used by classes. This collection is 
being studied with the idea of making a similar adjustment. The 
Carnegie Museum in Pittsburgh, the Philadelphia Commercial Mu¬ 
seum, the Buffalo Museum of Science, the Field Museum of Natural 
History in Chicago, the American Museum of Natural History and 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City, and others 
have buildings designed in the start to insure ample space. In some 
other institutions the aisles between cases are so narrow that visitors 
are forced to pass in single file. Essex Institute, Salem, Massachu¬ 
setts, has one of the best collections of Colonial objects in the coun¬ 
try, but one case often contains material that would fill a room if it 
were advantageously displayed. The floor is so crowded that in one 
hall cases are placed one on top of another, and even in front of the 
dioramas there is room for but a single line of visitors. It is impossi¬ 
ble to do real class work under such conditions. 

Another educational factor, just referred to, is the number of 
specimens in a case. Edward Stevens Robinson, professor of psy¬ 
chology at Yale University, has been studying this phase of museum 
management.^ By the use of a stop watch, he found that, if cases 
were crowded with objects, visitors were inclined to pass them by 
with only a casual glance. Experimenting by taking out a part of the 
contents and rearranging the remaining exhibits, he found that visi- 

' Edward S. Robinson, “The Psychology of Public Education,” American Journal 
of Public Health, XXIII (February, 1933), 123-28. 
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tors spent more time before the cases. The removal of half the 
original objects caused visitors to remain at some cases three times 
as long as they had before the change was made. The writer visited 
Lawrence Vail Coleman, president of the American Association of 
Museums, in his Washington ofhce. He had just returned from a 
trip through the Middle West and, in discussing various museums, 
said of one, 'Tf that man would take two-thirds of the specimens out 
of his cases and put them in storage, he would have a museum four 
times as good.” The stored specimens are not lost; museums following 
this practice rotate their materials, changing the contents of the 
cases periodically, and find that people visit repeatedly to see the 
“new” exhibits. Many museums could adopt this practice and, by 
so doing, increase the teaching value of their institutions enormous¬ 
ly. Here, again, the dollars-and-cents value has been proved. The 
best show windows in the large stores show but a few things at a 
time because the merchants have formd that the pulling power is 
greater than when a large number are crowded in. They have also 
shown us that everything included in one case should be related. 
For a museum to mingle Indian, Eskimo, and Colonial exhibits in 
the same case reduces the teaching value of the material markedly. 

When it comes to labels, museum curators belong to two schools. 
One believes that his material is for the student, the specialist, and 
that few or no labels should be provided. The other wishes to reach 
the average citizen, and his material must be well labeled. To illus¬ 
trate, at the time of the writer’s visit to the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, he saw cases filled with Egyptian artifacts, some hundreds of 
different objects. One small label in each case gave the approximate 
date represented by the collection; no gallery books were provided; 
there was nothing to give any assistance. Such a condition gives the 
average man a feeling of irritation, or worse if he be really interested. 
On the other hand, at Park Museum, Providence, Rhode Island, 
were cases of similar size containing exhibits of animal forms. One 
case containing a series designed to show the different types of cover¬ 
ings possessed by animals (skin, fur, scales, etc.) had eight cards 
about five-by-eight inches in size and seven smaller labels. The in¬ 
formation given was helpful to one who had taught biology for years 
and would be far more so to one without this preparation. The 
visitor leaves such a case with a feeling of satisfaction. 
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Much, study is necessary in laheling. Professor Robinson found 
that a change in wording may cause visitors to stop and study where 
formerly they gave but a cursory glance and passed on. Miss GrifBn, 
of the Children’s Museum of Hartford, has a favorite story. She 
acquired a fine brown bear and wrote a label for its case. The chil¬ 
dren passed it by with hardly a pause. Suspecting that the label was 
at fault, Miss Griffin rewrote the label, but to no effect. Changes 
were made a second time, but still the children had no interest in the 
bear. She finally had a friend, a person unknown to the children, 
pose as a casual visitor and listen to their comments. They wanted 
to know what the bear ate and how dangerous it was, but the label 
did not tell. Rewritten again and telling first what the food of the 
bear was, the label satisfied the children, and the bear became a cen¬ 
ter of interest. 

In the science section of the Century of Progress Exposition, most 
visitors passed by a number of exhibits of much value. The exhibits 
were well labeled, but, because the type in which the labels were 
printed was too small, most visitors could not read the labels even 
with their faces against the front of the case. Curators and cleaners 
in museum after museum are irritated because visitors put their 
faces in contact with the glass fronts and hours of work are neces¬ 
sary to clean off the smudges. The Philadelphia Commercial Mu¬ 
seum has found the solution to this difficulty in using a larger size of 
type for labels, a twenty-four-point bold face, which is twice the 
size of type usually used. The cleaners find few smudges to clean off 
the cases in which these labels have been placed. 

The whole question of labels is one for debate by curators, but in 
museums for the use of children they are finding that an abundance 
of labels is desirable, even necessary. These must be worded in sim¬ 
ple language, telling the child what he wants to know, and must be 
placed at his reading height. Men and women are appealed to in the 
same way. Some device, such as a thread from the object to the 
label, may be necessary to bring the latter down to the child’s read¬ 
ing height, but, if the label is to function fully, it must be where the 
child can read it easily. In general, museums are not doing a good 
job of labeling for either adults or children. Children’s museums are 
doing the better work. 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 

11 . The Subject Fields 


This list of references is the second in a series of three lists relating 
to instruction at the elementary-school level. The preceding list, ap¬ 
pearing in the September issue of the Elementary School Journal, 
contains items on the curriculum, methods of teaching and study, 
and supervision. The last two lists in the series contain items on 
these same major aspects of instruction, but the items are grouped by 
subject fields. 

READING* 

William S. Guay 

364. Baker, Harry J., and Leland, Bernice. In Behalf of Non-Readers. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1934. Pp. 40. 
Presents an analysis of educational disability in reading, including detailed 
reports on a number of case studies. 

363. Betts, Emmett Albert. “Teacher Analysis of Reading Disabilities,” Ele- 
meniary English Review, XI (April, 1934), 99-102. 

Describes the policies followed in developing a diagnostic technique and dis¬ 
cusses briefly the tests and procedures adopted in determining the nature and 
extent of the reading disabilities of pupils. 

366. Broening, Angela M. “Test-determined Teaching of Reading in the 

Secondary Schools,” Baltimore Bulletin of Education, XII (November, 
1933), 21-23. 

Discusses ways in which data relating to the reading achievements and needs 
of pupils can be used in improving teaching. 

367. Carnovsky, Leon. “A Study of the Relationship between Reading In¬ 

terest and Actual Reading,” Library Quarterly, IV (January, 1934), 76- 

IIO. 

Summarizes the results of an intensive study of the reading of students in the 
University of Chicago who were grouped according to a number of criteria. 

“ See also Items 161 and 169 in the list of selected references appearing in the April, 
1934, number and Items 300 and 349 in the September, 1934, number of the Elemen¬ 
tary School Journal; Item 514 m the November, 1933, number and Items 78 and 86 in 
the February, 1934, number of the School Review. Item 461 in this list discusses reading 
as a tool in the study of geography. 
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36S. Cook, Elizabeth Christine. Reading the Novel. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., 1933. Pp. 238. 

Discusses a series of issues, including the characteristics of some distinguished 
readers, why we read novels, how to read them, and the fruits of reading them. 

369. CoxE, Warren W. Directed Si-udy. University of the State of New York 

Bulletin No. 1025. Albany, New York: University of the State of New 
York Press, 1933. Pp. 52. 

Reviews the theory relating to directed study and presents the results of a 
questionnaire survey in the junior and the senior high schools of New York 
State to determine the provisions made for directing the study of pupUs. 

370. Daley, Helen C. “The Reading Difficulties Shown by Types of Retarded 

Children,” Mental Welfare, XIV (October 15, 1933), 89-93. London, 
England: Central Association for Mental Welfare. 

Discusses psychological problems involved in the reading difficulties encoun¬ 
tered by retarded children. 

371. Deal, Roy W. “The Development of Reading and Study Habits in Col¬ 

lege Students,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXV (April, 1934), 

258-73. 

Reports the results of an experiment involving 205 coUege students who were 
failing because of poor reading and study habits. The study was made to de¬ 
termine the effectiveness of remedial training in comprehension, vocabulary, 
note-taking, etc. 

372. Dearborn, Walter F. “Structural Factors Which Condition Special 

Disability in Reading,” Proceedings and Addresses of the Fifty-seventh 
Annual Session of the American Association on Mental Deficiency, 
XXXVIII (i 933)> 268-83. 

Presents evidence to show that, if there are specific defects in the centers or 
areas of the brain in which visual memories of letters and words are normally 
supposed to be registered, they account for but a small proportion of reading 
disability cases. 

373. Eaton, Anne T. “Integrating Library and Classroom through the Li¬ 

brary Assembly,” Teachers College Record, XXXV (November, 1933), 
104-19. 

Discusses the function of the library assembly as an integrating agency. 

374. Frawley, Honora Margaret. Certain Procedures of Studying Poetry in 

the Fifth Grade. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 539. 
New York: Teachers CoUege, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. iv-f-go. 
Compares the results in comprehension, amount of memorizing, and develop¬ 
ment of attitudes obtained by teaching poems to approximately three hun¬ 
dred fifth-grade pupils with five memorizing procedures. 

375. Gleardin, Evelyn R. “How Content Subjects Can Be Strengthened by 

Children’s Own Reading,” Ba/imure BuHetin of Education, XII (Decem¬ 
ber, 1933—January-February, 1934), 35-37. 

Discusses the values of reading in the content subjects and offers constructive 
suggestions for attaining specific ends. 
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376. Gray, Wiu-iam; S. “New Issues in Teaching Reading,” Elementary Eng¬ 

lish Review, X (September, 1933), 161-64, 182. 

Discusses desirable reforms in teaching reading suggested by recent social 
changes. 

377. Henderson, Ellen C. “Some Principles of Oral Reading,” Quarterly 

Journal oj Speech, XX (Aprd, 1934), 287-99. 

Presents and discusses seven principles underl3dng effective oral interpreta¬ 
tion. 

378. Henley, Faye. A Teacher’s Source Book in Literature Units for Elemen¬ 

tary Grades and Junior High School. Indianapolis, Indiana: Galena 
Press, 1933. Pp. 6o. 

Contains a bibliography of tire sources of material for literature units for all 
elementary grades and the juirior high school and provides examples of such 
units. 

379. Horr, Doris (Compiler). Books of General Interest for Today’s Readers. 

Published by the American Library Association and the American Asso¬ 
ciation for Adult Education in Co-operation with the United States 
Office of Education. Chicago; American Library Association. Pp. 60. 
Presents a classified list of "simply-written, informative, and readable books 
suitable for use in connection with current adult educational activities.” 

380. Holmes, Eleanor. “Vocabulary Instruction and Reading,” Elementary 

English Review, XI (April, 1934), 103-5, nO’ 

Reports the results of a controlled experiment in the fourth grade to determine 
the relative merits of word reading and direct teaching of unfamiliar words in 
increasing meaning vocabulary. 

381. Ladd, Margaret Rhoads. The Relation of Social, Economic and Personal 

Characteristics to Reading Ability. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 582. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, 1933. Pp. viii-pioo. 

Summarizes previous studies relating to the factors commonly associated with 
reading ability; presents the results of a study of the relation of social, econom¬ 
ic, and personal characteristics to the reading achievement of 315 pupils in 
Grades III-V, inclusive. 

382. McKIee, Paul. Reading and Literature in the Elementary School. Boston; 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. Pp. xii-Psgz. 

Discusses in detail many of the practical problems involved in the improve¬ 
ment of instruction in reading and literature in elementary schools, making 
wide use of relevant research findings. 

383. Monroe, Marion. “Helping Children Who Cannot Read,” Progressive 

Education, X (December, 1933), 456-60. 

Discusses two essential steps in the treatment of reading disabilities: (i) a 
thorough study of the child’s difficulty and (2) the administration of appropri¬ 
ate remedial methods. 
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384. Mo OEE, Annie E. Literature Old attd New for Children. Boston: Hough¬ 

ton Mifflin Co., 1934. Pp. x+446. 

Provides guidance and help for teachers in the field of children’s literature, 
with special emphasis on new materials and their evaluation in the light of 
established standards and contemporary trends. 

385. Pabkhill, Jean. "Methods Used in Teaching L 10 Reading to a Z Sec¬ 

tion,” California Quarterly of Secondary Education, VIII (June, 1933), 
363-66. 

Presents evidence leading to the conclusion that constant daily reading of ma¬ 
terial appropriate to a child’s ability merely for the purpose of enjoying read¬ 
ing brings a marked and unusual increase in reading ability. 

386. Paul, Vera Alice. Present Trends of Thought on Oral Reading. College of 

Education Series, No. 31. University of Iowa Extension Bulletin, No, 
299. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1932. Pp. 58. 

Presents an analysis of present trends of thought concerning oral reading, the 
reasons for the questionable position it holds, opinions concerning its value, 
fundamentals of oral reading, and methods of securing effective results. 

387. Peterson, Anna. “Leisure Reading of High School Pupils,” Education, 

LIV (January, 1934), 296-300. 

Reports the analysis of answers to a questionnaire sent to a thousand pupils 
in Greater Boston. 

388. Simon, Donald L. “Developing Desirable Reading Habits in Studying 

Citizenship,” School Review, XLII (June, 1934), 447-58. 

Presents an analysis of the reading difficulties encountered in the study of the 
social sciences and reports the results of a controlled experiment to improve 
the reading habits of ninth- and tenth-grade pupils. 

389. Smith, Mrs. Johnnie Rutland. “An Analytical Study of the Factors 

Involved in Learning To Appreciate Literature,” Twentieth Annual Con¬ 
ference on Educational Measurements Held at Indiana University, April 14 
and ly, igjj, pp. 47-69. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, Vol. X, No. i. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co-opera¬ 
tive Research, Indiana University School of Education, 1933. 
Summarizes the results of an elaborate study to determine the conditions and 
activities that contribute to learning in the appreciation, of literature. 

390. Townsend, Atwood H. (Chairman). Students' Guide to Good Reading. 

Prepared by the Committee on College Reading of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. Chicago: NationaTCouncil of Teachers of Eng¬ 
lish, 1933. Pp. 54, 

Includes a list of some nine himdred books well worth knowing, furnishing en¬ 
joyable reading, and largely available in inexpensive editions. 

391. Trabde, M. R. “Reading AbUity in the High School,” High School Jour¬ 

nal, XVII (January, 1934), 9-13. 

Presents a brief summary of fifty or more important studies and reports relat¬ 
ing to the field of reading. 
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392. Tvier, Henry T. “Remedial Reading in the Junior CoEege,” Junior Col¬ 

lege Journal, IV (October, 1933), 28-31. 

Reports the results of reading tests given to 616 students in the Sacramento 
Junior College and the improvement which resulted from remedial reading 
given to a group of 21 students meeting twice a week for one semester. 

393. WiTXY, Paxil A. "Diagnosis and Remedial Treatment of Reading Diffi¬ 

culties in the Secondary School,” Educational Trends, HI (April, 1934), 
7 - 13 - 

Presents an analysis of the reading of fifty ninth-grade children who were 
examined because of “repeated manifestations of faulty or inappropriate read¬ 
ing habits.” 

ENGLISH^ 

R. L. Lyman 

394. Brigance, William Norwood. “The Language Learning of a Child,” 

Journal of Applied Psychology, XVIII (February, 1934), I 43 -S 4 - 
Critical study of the growth of vocabulary, comparison of the parts of speech 
used, and growth in the making of phonetic sounds for a young child. 

395. CxTTRiGHT, Prudence. “A Comparison of Methods of Securing Correct 

Language Usage,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (May, 1934), 
681-90. 

Six contrasted methods of instruction designed to eliminate language errors 
were employed for four weeks with groups of sixth-grade pupils. The greatest 
gains were made by pupils to whom the errors were explained and who planned 
their own remedial projects under the teacher’s guidance. The relative effec¬ 
tiveness of the five other methods of instruction is presented. 

396. Farrar, Preston C. “The Problem of Oral English,” High School Jour¬ 

nal, XVI (October, 1933), 229-31; “Some Suggestions on Teaching 
Speech,” (November, 1933), 274-75, 277 i 279. 

A careful analysis of significant errors of pronunciation and articulation. 

397. Fritz, Ralph A., and Rankin, Nellie R. “The Enghsh Handicap of 

Junior High-School PupEs from Foreign Speaking Homes, and Remedial 
Suggestions,” Journal of Educational Research,'XlKSm. (February, 1934), 
412-21. 

The scores on standardized achievement tests made by pupils from English- 
speaking homes are compared with the scores made by pupils from homes in 
which foreign languages are spoken. The data indicate specific language items 
in which the latter group are seriously handicapped. Suggestions for remedial 
teaching are given. 

■ See also Item 301 in the list of selected references appearing in the September, 
1934, number of the Elementary School Journal, and Item 67 in the February, 1934, 
number. Item 346 in the May, 1934, number, aud Item 445 in the September, 1934, 
number of the School Review. 
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398. GtriLEE, Walter Scribner. “Improving Instruction in English Mechan¬ 

ics in the Elementary School,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIV 
(February, 1934), 427-37- 

The author presents the language error quotients of usage items made by 
eighth-grade pupils and by high-school graduates as revealed by The Ohio 
S-uniey of English Usage (Columbus, Ohio: State Department of Education 
1930). On the basis of the data the author maies eight challenging recom¬ 
mendations concerning instruction in English usage. 

399. Guiler, Walter Scribner, and Betts, Emkett Albert. “A Critical 

Summary of Selected Research,” Elementary English Review, XI (Match, 
1934), 75-80; (April, 1934), 111-18; (May, 1934), 139-46; (June, 1934), 
164-69. 

A review of the most valuable research studies in language, grammar, and 
composition made during the past decade. Each article is considered under 
the headings; character of the research, problem, limitations of study, pro¬ 
cedure, specific findings, curriculum, and implications valuable for students of 
research. The series indicates seventy-three problems still needing research, 
as suggested by the authors of the articles reviewed. 

400. Hoppes, W. C. “Considerations in the Development of Children’s Lan¬ 

guage,” Elementary English Reoiew, XI (March, 1934), 66-70. 

An abstract of a Doctor’s thesis, presented at the University of Chicago, which 
gives valid objective evidence as to the gradual development of cliildren’s 
command over essential features of sentence structure and control of language 
details. 

401. Jewett, Ida A. “A Decade of Research in English in Teachers CoEeges,” 

Teachers College Record, XXXV (March, 1934), 460-72. 

A valuable bibliography of research articles in the field of English, noting espe¬ 
cially studies made by instructors in teachers’ colleges. 

402. Kelley, Victor H. “An Experimental Study of Certain. Techniques for 

Testing Word Meanings,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVII 
(December, 1933), 277-82. (Also in Doctoral Theses in Education. I, 
pp. 51-94. University of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. IX, No. i. 
Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1934.) 

Using “the ability of a child to use the word in a sentence” as a criterion, 
Kelley conducted an experiment which indicates that the multiple-choice and 
the matching tests are equally effective and that both are superior to the same- 
opposite-neither technique and to the multiple-choice-sentence technique. He 
concludes that none of the procedures are adequate for securing satisfactory 
estimates of pupils' knowledge of the meaning of words. 

403. Kennedy, Arthur G. “The Future of the English Language,” American 

Speech, VIII (December, 1933), 3-12. 

The author indicates certain linguistic practices which, if continued, will re¬ 
sult in a reduction of the English vocabulary somewhat analogous to the 
breaking-down of the inflectional system in the English language. 
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404. Logan, Conrad T. “Composition Teaching in America before 1850,” 

English Journal, XXIII (June, 1934), 486-96. 

A carefully documented Mstorical sketch of the introduction of English com¬ 
position as a subject in the school curriculum. 

405. O’Rourke, L. J. Rebuilding the English-Usage Curriculum To Insure 

Greater Mastery of Essentials. Washington: Psychological Institute 
(3506 Patterson Street, N.W.), 1934. Pp. x-l-98. 

The results of a five-year testing program in English usage, in which forty 
thousand teachers and a rmUioa and a haU pupils in Grades III-XIII partici¬ 
pated. The major purpose was to develop a usage curriculum which might 
provide a sequence in the basic principles consistent with the pupils’ needs and 
capacities. Includes also the general results of state-wide co-operative Eng¬ 
lish studies made in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

406. PooLEY, Robert C. Grammar an£ Usage in Textbooks on English. Univer¬ 

sity of Wisconsin Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin, No. 14. 
Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin, 1933. Pp. 172. 

The author traces the history of English usage, contrasts several contemporary 
theories of correctness, points out the practices which dominate textbooks m 
language and grammar, and presents the theory of language as a living, growing 
organism. 

407. PooLEY, Robert C. “Curriculum Investigations at the Elementary- and 

Secondary-School Levels: E. English Language and Grammar,’’ The 
Curriculum, pp. 146-48, 218-20. Review of Educational Research, Vol. 
IV, No. 2. Washington: American Educational Research Association of 
the National Education Association, 1934. 

A carefully selected bibliography of recent research studies on curriculum, 
methods, and supervision in the elementary-school and high-school English 
field. The enumeration of books and authors is accompanied by discriminating 
interpretations. 

408. PooLEY, Robert C. “Subject-Verb Agreement,” American Speech, IX 

(February, 1934), 31 - 36 - 

Points out notable exceptions to the familiar rule of grammar, “Two or more 
subjects connected by ‘and’ require a plural verb.” This rule should be stated, 
“Two-or more subjects joined by ‘and’ when felt to be plural are followed by a 
plural verb; when the subject, though plural in form, is felt to be a single entity, 
the singular verb should be used; when the compound subject follows the verb, 
the verb is frequently in the singular, especially after the patterns 'there is,’ 
‘there exists.’ The underlying principle may be simply stated: The verb agrees 
with the felt number of the subject,” 

409. Rivlin, Harry N. “English Grammar as Preparation for the Study of a 

Modern Foreign Language,” English Journal, XXIII (March, 1934), 
202-7. 

This very significant article assembles the judgments of teachers of French, 
German, Spanish, and English as to the functional values of 187 items of 
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grammar. The resulting data indicate that all but a very few of the items of 
grammar considered indispensable by teachers of foreign languages are in¬ 
cluded also in the evaluations of English teachers. The article is invaluable 
for curriculum-makers. 

410. ScHONELL, Feed J. “The Relation between Defective Speech and Dis¬ 

ability in Spelling,” British Journal ojEducational Psychology, IV (June, 
1934, Part II), 123-39. 

Organic speech defects, even after such defects are removed, are shown to 
leave behind faulty speech habits, which have detrimental influence on read¬ 
ing and spelling. Apparently every speech defect is accompanied by serious 
emotional inhibitions. 

411. Senoue, a. C. “Necessity for Use of a Non-Language Mental Test in 

Group InteUigence Testing,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVII 
(January, 1934), 435 - 41 - 

To 453 pupils of Grade IV were administered two tests widely used to deter¬ 
mine ability grouping. The language spoken in the home of each pupil was 
ascertained. Results indicate that the test which requires the greater pro¬ 
ficiency in language is less reliable than a measure of general intelligence. 

412. Starbied, Myrxde; Williams, Ralph R.; and Haipield, W. Wilbur. 

“Out-of-School Uses of English,” English Journal, XXII (June, 1933), 
466-71. 

A continuation and extension of the “Report of Committee on Place and Func¬ 
tion of English in American Life,” John M. Clapp, chairman (now out of 
. print; printed in part in English Journal, XV [February, 1926]; 110-34). 

413. Stewart, Marietta. “A Scale for Measuring the Quality of Conventional 

News Stories in High-School Journalism,” English Journal, XXIII 
(March, T934), 2og-rs. 

A carefully made scale of six samples, Specimens A to F, Inclusive, is presented, 
together with a brief descrip tion of the procedures involved in making the scale. 

414. Thomas, Jesse Edward. The Elimination of Technical Errors in Written 

Composition through Formal Drill. University of Iowa Studies in Educa¬ 
tion, Vol. VIII, No. 2. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1932. Pp. 
44. 

An experimental group, systematically trained by means of multiple-response, 
error-recognition drills, showed a growth of 50 per cent in language control 
as contrasted with a growth of 20 per cent made by a control group trained by 
traditional methods. 

4TS. Walcott, Feed G. “Recognition of Usage in Teaching of Language,” 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, VIII (January, 1934), 273- 
77 - 

A scholarly article indicating the weakness of basing a language curriculum 
solely on data derived from error studies. 
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SPELLING^ 

Frederick S. Breed 


An examination of the reports of spelling investigations published 
from July i, 1933, to June 30, 1934, reveals no unusual trend or out¬ 
standing feature. A variety of topics has been dealt with, such as the 
vocabulary of children’s letters, factors in learning, methods of meas¬ 
urement, and the treatment of deficiency in the seventh and the 
eighth grades. 

416. Aimack, John C., and Stafeelbach, E. H. “Method in Teaching Spell¬ 

ing,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (November, 1933), lys-Ss; 
“Related Factors in Spelling Method,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXXIV (December, 1933), 273-85; “Spelling Diagnosis and Remedial 
Teaching,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (January, 1934), 341-50. 
A discussion based on the results of certain important investigations, the con¬ 
clusions of numerous minor studies, and the opinions of textbook and other 
writers, without a suf&ciently serious attempt to resolve contradictions at criti¬ 
cal points and to show the trend indicated by the most reliable research. 

417. Crawford, Marianne, and Garrison, K. C. “A Study of Words Most 

Frequently Misspelled by Seventh and Eighth Grade Pupils,” Peabody 
Journal of Education, XI (September, 1933), 78-82. 

Presents a list of words misspelled by seventh- and eighth-grade pupils and 
shows disagreement between this list and other lists of commonly misspelled 
words. Gives a distribution of the words according to their appearance in the 
respective thousands of the Thorndike list. 

418. Driggs, H. Wayne. “The Vocabulary of Letters of Boys and Guis 12 to 

15 Years of Age, Inclusive,” Journal of Experimental Education, 11 
(June, 1934), 339-54. 

A study of word usage in 192 out-of-school letters written by pupils twelve to 
fifteen years of age. The results are similar to those previously reported for 
college Freshmen and for adults. 

419. Fitzgerald, James A. “Letters Written Outside the School by Children 

of the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades: A Study of Vocabulary, Spelling 
Errors, and Situations,” Doctoral Theses in Education. I, pp. 7-50. Uni¬ 
versity of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. IX, No. i. Iowa City, 
Iowa; University of Iowa, 1934. 

The author found the frequency of use and of error for 7,587 different words. 
Shows large disparity between the word usage of children and that of adults 
and provides new data on the distinctive elements in the vocabulary of children. 

' See also Item 54 in the list of selected references appearing in the February, 1934, 
number, Item 397 in the June, 1934, number of the School Renew, and Item 402 in this 
list. 
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420. Gates, Arthuk I., and Bennett, Chester C. “Two Tests versus Three 

Tests Weekly in Teaching Spelling,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIV 
(September, 1933), 44-49- 

An experimental study of two forms of the pretest method, in which two tests 
a week were found to be better than three in Grades 11A-IV A. In Grades 
IV B-VI B the results were inconclusive. 

421. Gii-bert, Luther C. “Effect of Reading on Spelling in the Secondary 

Schools,” California Quarterly of Secondary Education, IX (April, 1934), 
269-75. 

Reports the degree to which spelling is learned incidentally during the reading 
of a selection containing words that appeared in an immediately preceding 
spelling test. 

422. Gray, Ruth A. Bibliography of Research Studies in Education, 

iS>jx~jp32, pp. 42-43. United States Of&ce of Education Bulletin No. 6, 
1933. 

A bibliography of seventeen items, giving annotations for selected references. 

423. Hanson, Alice. “Relative Difficulty of Letter Formations,” Illinois 

Teacher, XXII (April, 1934), 254-55. 

Provides data on handwriting difficulty in spelhng and on the relative diffi¬ 
culty of the various letters of the alphabet in Grades 11 and III. 

424. Horn, Ernest. “Curriculvun Investigations at the Elementary- and Sec¬ 

ondary-School Levels: D. Spelling,” The Curriculum, pp. 143-46, 217- 
18. Review of Educational Research, Vol. IV, No. 2. Washington; 
American Educational Research Association of the National Education 
Association, 1934. 

A review of the results of research in spelling for the three years ending No¬ 
vember I, 1933. 

425. Williamson, E. G. “Mental Abilities Related to Learning to Spell,” Esy~ 

chological Bulletin, ICKX. (December, 1933), 743-51. 

Factors relating to spelling ability, as derived from previous investigations. 

426. Wise, Carl T. “Selection and Gradation of Words in SpeUing,” Elemen¬ 

tary School Journal, XXIXIV (June, 1934), 754-66. 

A comparative study of twenty modern textbooks in spelling, showing greater 
variability in the gradation than in the selection of words. 

HANDWRITING^ 

Frank N. Freejian 

427. Dirr, Hans. “Sprachgebrechen, Schrrft, und InteUigenz,” Zeitschrift fUr 

Kinderf orschmg, XLI (1933), 338-48. 

Report of observations and informal experiments on the relation between in¬ 
telligence and defects in writing and in speech and on the relation of training in 
handwriting to intelligence and speech. 

^ See also Item 87 in the list of selected references appearing in the February, 1934, 
number of the School Review. 
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428. FfiEEMAN, Frank N. “Handwriting and the Activity Movement,” Sierra 

Educational News, XXX (February, 1934), 17-18, 64. 

A discussion of the bearing of the activity movement on the two problems of 
motivation and practice in handwriting. 

429. Hildreth, Geetritoe. “Reversals in Reading and Writing,” Journal of 

Educational Psychology, XXV (January, 1934), 1-20. 

A study of the occurrence of reversals in children in general rather than in chil¬ 
dren with reading drfSculties merely. 

430. Orton, S. T., and Gillingham;, A. "Special Disability in. Writing,” Bulle¬ 

tin of the Neurological Institute of New York, III (June, 1933)) i— 

Chiefly a study, based on clinical examinations, of the relations between writ¬ 
ing disabilities and degree and kind of hand preference. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES' 

R. M, Tryon 

431. Adams, James Trhslow. “Has History Value?” Forum, XC (August, 

1933), 113-15- 

An excellent presentation of some of the fundamental values to be gained from 
a systematic study of history. 

432. Beatty, Willard W. “For the Social Education of Children,” Progressive 

Education, X (February, 1933), 74-79- 

A report on, and an interpretation of, the author’s observations in the field of 
the social sciences during his visits to sixty schools and school systems. 

433. Bell, Bessie; Kitchen, Mary E. ; and Taylor, Clara. “History Teach¬ 

ing in Manchester Museums and Its Relationships to School Work,” 
History, XVIII (July, 1933), 133-38- 

A brief account of work done in local history by the authors with children in 
the elementary grades in Queen’s Park Museum, Manchester, England. De¬ 
scribes a good way to make history concrete. 

434. Blair, John L. “Social Studies and the Textbook Complex.” Editcalional 

Administration and Supervision, XIX (November, 1933), 613—20. 

An attempt to explain Why the social sciences do not enjoy greater repute 
among educational administrators. Textbooks in the social sciences are held 
responsible for the lack of enthusiasm on the part of administrators, 

435. Cobb, Stanwood. “Social Science in the Progressive Schools,” Education, 

LIV (May, r934), 527-31- 

A plea for a so-called “unified” course in the social sciences. Very general in 
nature. 

' See also Item 162 in the list of selected references appearing in the April, 1934, 
number and Item 3t 7 in the September, r934, number of ths Elementary SchoolJ ournal. 
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436. Halter, Helen, and Bills, Goldena. “Social Science and Mathematics 

Get Together,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, VIII (Octo¬ 
ber, 1933), 110-16. 

An account and detailed plans of a piece of voluntary co-operative teaching in 
Grade VIII by a teacher of mathematics and a teacher of the social sciences. 
The day-by-day procedure in each field is described. 

437. Hatch, Roy W. “Training in Citizenship,” Education, LIV (May, 1934), 

518-27. 

A general discussion of training in citizenship in terms of what it is, what it is 
not, how to teach it, and how to train teachers to teach it. 

438. Hockett, John A. “Some Ways out of Social Studies Confusion,” Social 

Studies Leaflet, IX (April, 1933), 1-3. Los Angeles, California; Southern 
California Social Science Association. 

A brief consideration of two approaches to the selection and the organization 
of curriculum content in the social sciences. Condemns the so-called “aca¬ 
demic” approach and praises the functional. A stimulating discussion. 

439. Howard, H. E. “Self-Expression through History (Sixth Forms),” Jour¬ 

nal of Education (London), LXV (February i, 1933), 99. 

An example of the use of the lecture system in which the lecturing is done by the 
pupils. A system for use in classes of pupils with high intelligence quotients^ 

440. Lee, R. C. “Social Studies in the Junior High School,” Texas Outlook, 

XVII (October, 1933), 24, 29. 

A brief treatment of the leading objectives of the social sciences in the junior 
high school and what some schools are doing to attain these objectives. 

441. Lewis, Winniered. “United States History Tests,” Instructor, XLIII 

(January, 1934), 38, 64. 

A series of tests of the traditional type intended for use in conducting drills. 

442. Macomber, F. G. “a Study in Social Science Teaching Methods,” Jour- 

nal of Educational Research, XXVII (October, 1933), 115-22. 

An experiment involving the merits of two general plans of instructional pro¬ 
cedure in the social sciences. The contract plan turned up results superior to 
the discussion plan, according to a general test at the conclusion of a semester’s 
work in Grade VII. 

443. Mahoney, John J. “A New Deal for the Social Studies,” Education, LIV 

(May, 1934), 550-54. 

The “new deal” discussed in this article relates to the objectives and the ma¬ 
terial of the social sciences. The author maintains that a general house-cleaning 
is badly needed in present practices in the social sciences in the schools. 

444. Mendes, Joy. “Music in the Social Studies,” Georgia Education Journal, 

XXVI (November, 1933), 16-17. 

An illustration of the work done in music in Grade V A in coimection with 
a unit of understanding relating to American Colonial history. An attempt 
to integrate history and music. 
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445. Miller, William T. “Should Social Studies Be Fused?” American School 

Board Journal, LXXXVII (September, 1933), 29-30. 

A fair-minded presentation of why the so-called “social studies” should not 
lose their identity in the elementary-school grades. 

446. Norman, Roy H. “A History Project,” Sierra Educational News, XXIX 

(October, 1933). SS-S 7 - 

A brief report of how an eighth-grade class conducted a so-called “open forum” 
on the question: “Were the French or the English better suited in the end to 
win supremacy in the New World?” 

447. Plymouth, J. PI. B. “The Teaching of Local History,” History, XVIII 

(April, 1933)= i-io- 

A strong plea for approaching the study of history from the local standpoint 
and a brief consideration of the materials for the study of local history, along 
with a few practical suggestions to the teacher of history on the subject of 
local history. 

448. Sanditoed, Peter. “The Biological Interpretation of History,” School, 

XXII (November, 1933), 190-93. Toronto, Canada: Ontario College 
of Education, University of Toronto. 

A brief discussion of the importance of biological factors in history. The claim 
is made that the rise and fall of peoples and empires may be explained in terms 
of certain biological principles. 

449. SiMONTON, Irma. “Social Studies in the Nursery School,” Progressive Edu¬ 

cation, XI (March, 1934), 197—201. 

A discussion of the attempts in one nursery school to give to very young per¬ 
sons an individual life that is absorbing and a social life that is meaningful. 

450. Townsend, W. B. “The Social Studies Program,” Instructor, XLIII 

(March, 1934), 15, 65. 

A general outline of courses in community life, geography, and history for 
Grades I-VI, along with a few comments on objectives. 

451. Townsend, W. B. “Modern Methods of Teaching the Social Studies,” 

Instructor, XLIII (April, 1934), 15, 69. 

A description of a general procedure to be followed in the teaching of a unit of 
understanding in the social sciences. 

432. Treacy, John P. “Combining the Social Studies,” Catholic School Jour¬ 
nal, XXXIV (January, 1934), 3-5. 

A review of a number of recently published discussions of the unification of the 
social sciences. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Edith P. Parker 

The following list was derived from a canvass of material pub¬ 
lished since August i, 1933. It includes those publications which 
seem to be the more helpful, significant contributions. Some articles 
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were excluded because of their brevity and because of the fact that 
they duplicated, in. essence, longer treatments included. 

453. Allen, Agnes M, "A Survey of Books on Methods of Teaching of Geog¬ 

raphy, 1887-1932,” Journal of Geography, XXXII (October, 1933), 285- 
90. 

Suramaiizes a few of the trends in the development of geography-teaching 
evidenced in the books on methods which were surveyed. A bibliography is 
included. 

454. Bowman, Isaiah. Geography in Relation to the Social Sciences, pp. xsii-1- 

228. Combined with Clark, Rose B. Geography in the Schools of Eu¬ 
rope, pp. viii-h 229-382. Report of the Commission on the Social Studies 
of the American Historical Association, Part V. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 

Bowman’s section of the report discusses “kinds of data which geographers 
gather or use, the purposes they have in mind, and the methods they employ”; 
ways in which they measure the measurable factors involved; “the quality of 
the contribution that geography can make to the study of human groupings” 
and of potential means of support; “techniques m geographical analysis”; the 
nature and importance of the regional' concept which geographers apply to 
human studies; the applications and limitations of political and economic 
phases of the field; “the cultural bearings of some of the facts and methods of 
geography”; and some observations concerning the teaching of the subject. 
Miss Clark’s section of the report presents findings concerning the place of 
geography in the curriculums of schools in selected European countries, the 
objectives of Instruction, the plan of teaching, the content covered at the differ¬ 
ent grade levels, the equipment handled, and results obtained. 

455. Britton, Robert L. “Specific Benefits of Relationship Teaching,” Jour¬ 

nal of Geography, XXXII (December, 1933), 377-78. 

Summarizes the r 61 e of interpretive ideas in geographic training. 

456. Bronsky, Amy. “Elementary School Geography and World Problems,” 

Journal of Geography, XXXII (November, 1933), 316-22. 

Emphasizes the importance of training pupils to be geographic "thinkers” 
instead of mere “rememberers.” 

457. Carter, Edward C. “The Far East in American Public Education,” Pro- 

ceedings of the National Education Association, LXXI (1933), 233-34. 
(Discussion by Edith P. Parker, pp. 235-36.) 

Stresses the great value of, and need for, authoritative materials, of geographic 
and other types, that will help to develop in young American citizens better 
understanding of the Far East. 

458. Gatto, Frank M. “Experimental Studies on the Use of Visual Aids in the 

Teaching of Geography,” Pittsburgh Schools, VIII (November-Decem- 
ber, 1933), 60-110, 

Reports the nature of investigations and findings concerning the effectiveness 
of instruction in geography when using motion-picture films, lantern slides, 
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still films, and stereographs in comparison with the effectiveness of instruction 
when using all the visual aids mentioned except motion pictures and in com¬ 
parison with the effectiveness of instruction when no visual aids were used. 

459. Hall, Robeut B. “Local Inventory and Regional Planning in the School 

Curriculum,” Journal of Geography, XXXIII (January, 1934), 17—22. 
Urges local surveys and the mapping of land uses in the locale as a justifiable 
and feasible part of elementary-school work. Includes some suggestions con¬ 
cerning procedure. 

460. Haiirison, Lucia. “Regions of Midnight Sun. and of Long Nights,” Jow- 

nal of Geography, XXXIII (March, 1934), 114-16. 

Presents material helpful to teachers in understanding daylight conditions in 
polar regions. 

461. Logan, Marguerite. “Techniques in the Use of the Reading Tool in 

Reaching Worthwhile Geographic Understandings,” Journal of Geogra¬ 
phy, XXXIII (January, 1934), 10-16. 

Discusses specific reading abilities needed by students of geography and meth¬ 
ods of gaining or improving such abilities. 

462. Mikesell, Ruth Weaver. “Geographical Activities Involving the Use 

of Maps and Graphs,” Journal of Geography, XXXIII (March, 1934). 
:o5-i3. 

Suggests “worth-while” pupil activities involving the use of maps and graphs. 

463. Miiler, George J. (Editor). Geography: How To Teach It. Geographic 

Education Series. Bloomington, Illinois; McElnight & McKnight, 1934. 
Pp. 188. 

Contains a compilation of articles from the Journal of Geography that pertain 
to specific phases of instruction in geography. 

464. Smith, J, Russell, and Others. “Geography as a Foundation for the 

Mutual Appreciation of Peoples,” Proceedings of the Fifth Biennial Con¬ 
ference of the World Federation of Education Associations, pp. 234—46. 
Washington: Augustus 0 . Thomas, Secretary General (1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W.), 1933. 

Includes extracts from papers on this theme presented at the Dublin meeting 
of the Federation. 

465. Stamp, L. Dudley. “Land Utilization Survey as a School and College Ex¬ 

ercise,” Journal of Geography, XXXIII (April, 1934), i2r-30. 

Describes methods, results, and values of surveys of land utilization made by 
school children in Britain. A suggestive guide for geographic field work. 

466. SvEC, M. Melvina. “A Method of Testing,” Journal of Geography, 

XXXII (October, 1933), 295-97. 

Illustrates, as a test device, the matching of regions and activities with brief 
descriptive and interpretive statements. 
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467. Thsalls, Zoe a. “Summary of Investigations in Geographic Instruction,” 

Journal of Geography, XXXIII (January, 1934), 23-28. 

Reviews briefly thirty-two research studies made in 1929, 1930, and 1931 deal¬ 
ing with various types of problems in the teaching of geography. 

468. Whitaker, Russell. “Nation against Nation: A Challenge to Geography 

Teachers,” School Science and Mathematics, XXXIV (February, 1934), 
iSo-86. 

Discusses the intrinsic value of well-directed geographic training in helping 
students to maintain a sympathetic understanding of the problems of other 
peoples. 

469. Zachari, Elizabeth D. “Field Trip Experiences in the Intermediate 

Grades,” Journal of Geography, XXXIII (February, 1934), 49 - 60 ' 
States values of field experiences, requisites of good field work, and gives con¬ 
crete illustrations of valuable field work done in Louisvilic, Kentucky. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

A critical analysis of the French system of financing public education. —Pro¬ 
fessor Swift’s interest, according to the Preface of his new book,’^ in the financing 
of education abroad grows out of (i) his interest in greater centralization of the 
financing of public education in this country and (2) the general absence of ade¬ 
quate treatments of the subject in American educational literature. Whether or 
not the reader holds these interests in company with Professor Swift, he will 
hardly escape developing an interest of his own from content so clearly and at¬ 
tractively presented as is that of this publication. This little book is an unusual 
combination of fine scholarship and engaging writing. 

Data for the study were collected by personal visitation during the year 
1928-29. Full co-operation was received from both local and state authorities. 
Funds for the author’s trip were supplied by the General Education Board, 
and the preparation of the volume was financed by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York and the University of Califor nia 

In general outline the book treats the usual fields of primary, secondary, and 
higher education, with the interpolation of a chapter on vocational education, 
which in France is really a continuation of primary instruction. The applications 
of funds are discussed separately from their derivation in each case. General 
facts concerning the organization of education in France, necessary to an under¬ 
standing of the financial program, are presented in two Introductory chapters. 
The author is particularly to be commended for his discriminating use of statis¬ 
tical data. Nowhere does the reader feel that the conclusions presented are in¬ 
adequately supported, and nowhere does he find his interest broken or diverted 
by long arrays of undigested figures. 

The picture given of the financing of primary education may be taken as 
fairly typical both of the French system and of the author’s treatment. Here 
the state (that is, the nation) assumes the responsibility for personnel costs, and 
the commune (the local unit) provides and maintains the physical plant. The 
compensation of personnel has features of special interest. A basic salary is pro- 

' Fletcher Harper Swift, The Financing of Institutions of Public Instruction in 
France. European Policies of Financing Public Educational Institutions, VoL I. Uni¬ 
versity of California Publications in Education, Vol. VIII, No. i. Berkeley, California: 
University of California Press, 1933. Pp. xvi-j-iBo. 
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vided ia terms of a national schedule based on each recipient’s official classifica¬ 
tion and professional qualifications. To the basic salary are added certain sup¬ 
plementary allowances, or indemnit&s, the most important of which are allow¬ 
ances for lodging where quarters are not provided, allowances for variations in 
living costs in different places, and allowances for size of family. Pensions are 
also provided under the general civil-pension law, Of outstanding interest to 
American students is “the careful endeavor on the part of the government to 
insure to each employee an income adjusted to his legitimate individual needs” 
(pp. 33-34). While teachers’ incomes are not large in France in comparison with 
American standards or with salaries paid to other civil servants, nevertheless 
they are certain and seemingly fairly adjusted to merit and circumstance. 

The hook appears as the first of a promised series to deal with the financing 
of public education in several foreign lands. It is a fortunate beginning. If the 
standard achieved by the first volume is maintained, educational literature will 
he enriched with a series of dependable, readable sources of information that is 
much needed in the intelligent reorganization of our own system of school 
finance. 

B. F. PiTTEHGER 

Univeesitc OS' Texas 


How Russia indoctrinates its youth .—^The part assigned to education, particu¬ 
larly character education, in consolidating the gains of the revolution in Soviet 
Russia is vividly described in a book published by the Ann Arbor Press,' This 
book deals primarily with the out-of-school agencies which are being fostered by 
the Soviet government as a means of training up Russian children to become 
good Commrmists, In their efforts to replace the old social order by the new, 
they have undertaken the stupendous task of completely changing the character 
of the people who live within their borders. They realize that this task is rela¬ 
tively hopeless so far as the present adult population is concerned and that any 
remaining opposition among this portion of the population must be controlled 
by stern repressive measures. If the revolution is to become fully and finally 
established, its supporting constituency must come from the rising generations. 

There has been most careful and extensive organization of three groups of 
young persons with a view to the development of this “properly conditioned” 
ultimate constituency. These groups are; the Little Octobrists, for children of 
the ages of seven to ten; the Young Pioneers, for children of the ages of ten to 
fifteen, inclusive; and the Young Communist or the Komsomol group, for youth 
of the ages of fifteen to twenty-three. While the Communist Party has a mem¬ 
bership of only I per cent of the whole Russian population, the three organiza¬ 
tions mentioned have a potential membership of many millions and are designed 
to be the recruiting ground for future members of the dominant party. 

' Character Education in Soviet Russia. Edited by William Clark Trow and trans¬ 
lated by Paul D. Kalachov. Ann Arbor, Michigan; Ann Arbor Press, 1934. Pp. 200- 
$1.25. 
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The book consists of a series of articles by Russian writers who discuss the 
Young Pioneer movement in its various aspects. In addition, there are a fore¬ 
word by George S. Counts and an editorial introduction by the editor. The 
Russian articles, which are translated by Paul D. Kalachov, take up: “The 
Communistic Education of Young Pioneers,” “Principles of Pioneer Organiaa- 
tion,” “The Role of the Leader,” “Self-Activity and the Pioneer Activ,” and 
“Work with the Children’s Activ.” The articles selected for translation were 
from a series used in the training of leaders for Young Pioneer divisions; hence, 
they are much more frank and revealing than if they had been written in the 
first place for foreign readers. 

A few quotations will indicate the avowed political and social purposes back 
of the youth movement and its careful organization. For example, V. Hanchin 
in his chapter on “The Communistic Education of Young Pioneers” writes: 

Whom shall we educate? Briefly, we shaE educate Communists.To train up a 

Communist means to train up a Leninist, one who is devoted to the cause of the working 
class, who is always ready to fight for this cause, and who knows the difficult path he 
must follow.To train up a Communist means to train up a coUectivist, an inter¬ 
nationalist, and a militant atheist.We need such men, for they will not be help¬ 

less in the fight with nature and in the armed struggle with the bourgeoisie. Our third 
generation will face this task [pp. 31-35]. 

The methods to be employed in remaking Russian youth into Communists 
who will support and advance the revolution are indicated as “action” and “con¬ 
sciousness of action,” both in common work, that is, economic reconstruction, 
and in political education. Activity and initiative on the part of the children 
are the first principles in the organization of Pioneer groups. 

Indoctrination in Communist political plulosophy and Communist morality 
is stressed as a vital aim in the development of the three youth organizations. 
Hanchin quotes Lenin as defining morality in the following terms: “Everything 
that contributes to the interests of the working class, from our point of view, is 
moral; everything that does not serve the interests of the workers is immoral” 
(P- 52). 

The formula is simplicity itself, and the method of training followed is that 
of active participation in carefully planned social and economic experiences with 
a view to achieving ultimate Soviet citizenship. The line of advancement from 
one organization to the next higher is clearly indicated until at age twenty- 
three the individual has been duly indoctrinated with Soviet philosophy, proper¬ 
ly trained in social and economic experiences, and tested as to complete loyalty. 
The candidate is then ready to become a full-fledged member of the Communist 
Party. 

We may violently disagree with the social, economic, and political theories ad¬ 
vanced in the various articles included in the book, hut we cannot help admiring 
the thoroughgoing and highly competent way in which the Soviet officials are 
making use of the most approved methods of present-day psychology and 
pedagogy. Their problem is the conditioning of millions of youth to become the 
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type of citizens who will uphold, and advance the communistic ideal of govern¬ 
ment. 

Substituting our own democratic philosophy and our own conception of the 
desirable types of character to be achieved, we might very well take a leaf from 
the Soviet hook so far as the psychology and the methods of training and instruc¬ 
tion are concerned. The reader should not permit his lack of sympathy with 
the communistic ideals advocated to interfere with his grasp of the sound educa¬ 
tional principles which are set forth in this book. 

William Martin Proctor 

Stanford University 


Concrete material on character education. —Heaton’s book^ is a handbook of 
references, suggestions, and materials for teachers, principals, and supervisors. 
The contents are assembled from reports of actual school practice, and most of 
the curriculum units, activities, and suggested procedures have already been 
tried and found more or less satisfactory. 

The book is organized around the basic concepts of progressive education as 
applied to character education and as found in such recent books as the Tenth 
Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence. One such guiding principle 
is that character education is not something added to the curriculum in the form 
of lessons, lectures, demonstrations, or even extra-curriculum activities but 
rather consists in the way the school is organized, in the construction of the 
curriculum, in the methods of teaching, in the selection of teachers, and in the 
general tone or morale of the whole school. 

The first part is, accordingly, devoted to illustrations of how teachers may use 
the regular curriculum, whatever it may be, to secure character development. 
When, however, the objectives of character education are brought to definite 
awareness, there is always a tendency to shift the emphasis from traditional 
subject matter to life-situations. 

The author is apparently sympathetic to special character-building activities 
which are brought into the school by outside agencies. Yet these activities are 
not in themselves sufficient; they must be made an integral part of a larger plan. 
In Part II he presents samples of approaches and materials that seem to be 
especially rich in character values. 

Another section is devoted to extra-curriculum, activities and shows how these 
may be organized to build the maximum character values. A section is also de¬ 
voted to individual guidance. 

While the book stands as one of the best collections of practical materials, it is 
open to criticism on two points. First, its organization is defective in that there 
is a great deal of overlapping and hence repetition of the same point in different 
sections. This overlapping is confusing to the reader who wants to Imow, for 

' Kenneth L. Heaton, The Character Emphasis in Education: A Collection of Ma¬ 
terials and Methods. Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. x-)-4i6. 13,00. 
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example, what teaching methods are most favorable to character education. 
Second the criteria for the selection of the materials, references, and practical 
suggestions are not always clear. In the early pages the reader gets the impres- 
sioiTthat selections were made on the basis of certain fundamental principles, 
which are stated, but the principles are not consistently adhered to in the selec¬ 
tion of the practical suggestions. 

In spite of these defects, this book is exceedingly useful. The notion ex¬ 
pressed on page 15, that every teacher must work out his own method to suit his 
training, his temperament, and the practical problems facing him’, that he can¬ 
not take over completely another teacher’s plan, is a good example of the hard 
common sense that characterizes the entire volume. 

Mark A. May 

Yale University _ 


Significant research within a preschool service program. —Within the past year, 
under grants from the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, practically 
every state school system in the country has established nursery schools for 
needy children of prelegal school age. This event calls attention to the growing 
interest in child guidance. Recognition of the importance of these formative 
years on the balance and sanity of adult years has shown need for more intensive 
studies of predisposing factors of social adjustment and delinquency. 

The advent of the nursery school opens to the child a new world of social 
adjustments that supplements the environment of famUy influences. It also 
offers to trained students of child hygiene a laboratory setting favorable for the 
detection, the study, and the correction of behavior in parent and child. 

A recent volume^ makes a contribution to the field of child hygiene. It is the 
outgrowth of the service and the research programs carried on by the Preschool 
Department of the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research in four nursery 
schools and several preschool clinics. Part I, appearing also as a separate pub- 
lication,^ presents the development of the department, service in nursery schools, 
service in clinics, and case summaries. Part II summarizes three research 
studies based on data obtained from the service programs discussed in Part I. 

The Preschool Branch, later changed to the Preschool Department, with 
headquarters in the Mary Crane Building of the HuU House group at Chicago, 
was established in response to the growing interest in the preschool age and to 
the requests for assistance in diagnosis of psychiatric and psychological prob¬ 
lems reported by an increasingly large number of nursery schools. The new de¬ 
partment devoted its efforts to service and research in the field of mental health 
carried on in nursery schools and clinical centers. 

' Ethel Kawin, Children of Preschool Age: Studies in Socio-Economic Status, Social 
Adjustment, and Mental Ability, with Illustrative Cases. Behavior Research Fund 
Monographs. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xxvi-l-34o. $3.50. 

’ Ethel Kawin, Problems of Preschool Age: Nine Case Studies. A Preprint of Part I 
from “Children of Preschool Age.” Behavior Research Fund Monographs. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xiv-t-96. $1.00. 
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Chapter ii presents the work of the department in four nursery schools: one 
at Hull House in the Chicago slums; another in Winnetka, a high-class residen¬ 
tial suburb; a third maintained as part of a model-housing project for negroes; 
and a fourth in the Franklin Public School. The department instituted periodic 
case conferences. To these, specialists from co-operating agencies brought data 
on the cases studied. These data related to the social and economic situation of 
the family, emotional relations of parents, and the child’s physical, mental, and 
personality makeup. Recommendations for each case were formulated, and re¬ 
sponsibility for carrying these out was assigned to the proper agency. 

Chapter iii summarizes service procedures in the clinics. This work was a co¬ 
operative enterprise initiated at the request of the Infant Welfare Society of 
Chicago and the United Charities. Under certain conditions cases involving 
psychological factors of personality or home environment were referred to the 
department’s clinic. 

Chapter iv analyzes seven representative case studies: problems of discipline, 
reading disability, feeding, health habits, mental precocity, mental retardation, 
and physical handicaps. 

Part II presents three research studies based on data obtained from the 
records of 635 preschool children known to the department through its service 
programs discussed in Part I. Statistical analysis of this sampling showed it to 
be fairly representative, although paternal occupations checked on the Sims 
Scale revealed the group at both extremities of the scale to be unduly large. The 
middle group was inadequately representative of the Chicago area. 

The first study concerns a comparative analysis of performance on the 
Merrill-Palmer Scale by children of high and low socio-economic status. Find¬ 
ings of the investigators, summarized by the author, indicate “a significant mass 
tendency for high I.Q.’s to be associated with superior economic and social 
status, and vice versa” (p. 115). 

Children of the Mary Crane Nursery School and the Winnetka Public School 
Nursery yielded fairly homogeneous groups of high and low status. Both groups 
were tested on the Merrih-Palmer Scale, the Stanford-Binet test, and the non¬ 
verbal tests of the Merrill-Palmer Scale. The statistically significant difference 
found in favor of the Winnetka group on the Stanford-Binet test is diminished 
into insignificance on the MerrUl-Palmer Scale, in which language is a less 
dominant element and “becomes still smaller when language tests are omitted” 
(p. 163). The results seem to gupport the theory that verbal and performance 
tests measure different functions. 

An important tendency is revealed in the fact that children from both groups 
are found in the highest as well as in the lowest percentile ranks. This finding 
implies the possibility that no prediction with regard to these two variables can 
be made in an individual case. Individual children may rise or fall below the 
expectations based on their socio-economic backgrounds. 

The second study deals with the problem of the possible relation between 
social behavior and nineteen other factors. Social adjustment was not found to 
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be conspicuously related to any single factor but appeared to be influenced by a 
group of factors including intelligence, paternal occupation, father-child rela¬ 
tion, and agreement of parents with regard to the child’s training. Taken to¬ 
gether, these factors give fair basis for prediction of social adjustment. 

The last study seeks to determine the adequacy of age norms of the Stanford- 
Binet and Merri^-Palmer Scales for children of preschool age. For 482 children 
with ages ranging from 37 to 78 months, the mean mental age on the former was 
found to be considerably higher than the mean chronological age at practically 
all preschool levels. The Merrill-Palmer Scale, while appearing to be better 
standardized as to age norms, discloses greater inconstancy on retests. The au¬ 
thor concludes that, “until further results from other research centers are avail¬ 
able, the constancy of the Merrill-Palmer Scale must remain an open question” 
(P- 323)- 

The volume recommends itself to specialists of preschool guidance. Part I, 
especially the case summaries, might weU serve as a textbook for students in 
training for work in the field of child welfare—in medicine, psychology, nutri¬ 
tion, social work, teaching, or parent education. Part II will be of interest to 
those concerned with the research and technical aspects of child development. 

Katherine L. McLaughlin 

University of California at Los Angeles 


A booh on motion pictures for pupils .—The directors of the Payne Fund of 
New York some time ago subsidized an extensive investigation of the effect of 
motion pictures on youth. The volume under review' is one volume in the series 
resulting from this investigation. The aim of the author, as the title indicates, 
is to develop taste for better pictures through an understanding of what good 
pictures are and how they are made. The book is written especially for high- 
school pupils, and the author is to be commended for the simplicity and clarity 
of his style. 

The raison d'ttre of the volume is set forth in the first chapter, where an 
analysis is made of appreciation and the theme is developed that appreciation is 
enhanced by a knowledge of the processes involved in the making of pictures. 
Following chapters deal with the things that make good pictures, such hs the 
nature of the story, artistic direction and lighting, finished acting, and expert 
photography. A chapter covers each of these subjects. Good and poor examples 
of these factors are cited from pictures recently produced, and the suggestion 
is made that children see certain pictures a second time in order to focus their 
attention on excellence of direction or cleverness in the use of technical devices 
which make motion pictures satisfying and real. 

'Edgar Dale, Eow To Appreciate Motion Pichires: A Manual of Motion-Picture 
Criticism Prepared for High-School Students. Payne Fund Studies of Motion Pictures 
and Youth, New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xii-l-244. $1.20. 
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The author states that the present superfluity of films is due to the public's 
general lack of appreciation of the better pictures. About five hundred motion 
pictures are produced annually in the United States, exclusive of travelogues, 
comedies, and incidental subjects. Any picture with a moderately interesting 
theme will draw an audience large enough to make its production lucrative. 
Most pictures could, however, be remarkably improved. The author makes 
the following suggestions toward that end. More time should be given to the 
production of pictures of merit so that it would be possible to give greater cate 
and artistic effort to the making of “sets.” Dale believes that the average week¬ 
ly attendance of seventy-seven million would not be decreased by the produc¬ 
tion of fewer pictures. Actors should have more time really to learn and to live 
their parts as in the case of the legitimate stage. Scenes should be refilmed as 
many times as is necessary. The author deplores the practice of creating "stars,” 
who are then given as many parts as they can perform during the period of their 
contracts, without regard to their personal qualifications for these parts. These 
objectionable practices will not be corrected until the public recognizes well- 
produced pictures and refuses to attend poor productions merely to pass the 
time. The author believes that persons should shop for motion pictures as judi¬ 
ciously as they shop for other things. 

In the discussion of sound and music Dale makes the statement that much of 
the sound accompaniment of pictures should be eliminated. lie argues that 
human beings, because they are excessively stimulated, neglect sights and 
sounds in the environment. He therefore advocates the elimination from 
"talkies” of a great many of the accessory sounds and noises. This suggestion 
is psychologically unsound, since the tick of the clock not attended to is not the 
same experience as the absence of the tick. This recommendation seems to be 
inconsistent with the author's previous argument that the motion pictures are 
unreal and unbelievable. 

The book could have been improved by an expansion of chapter xii, which 
treats the subject “What Are Motion Pictures For?” The influence of motion 
pictures in the socialization of the individual might have constituted a chapter 
in itself. A more extended discussion of this subject would have made the vol¬ 
ume more usable in a course in general social science. In its present form, the 
book wfll be very useful in English classes in a discussion of the drama. 

Although the book is designed for use at the high-school level, its style and 
content make it usable in an adult-education program. The provocative ques¬ 
tions at the ends of chapters should be particularly valuable in discussion groups, 

While an understanding of the principles involved in the production of mo¬ 
tion pictures will certainly make for fuller appreciation of good pictures, it is 
probable that the present lack of good taste in these matters is due to funda¬ 
mental social forces, which must be changed before any real appreciation of the 
artistic can he developed in America on a large scale. 


E. J. McGrath 
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Motion pictures under the spotlight.—To parents and teachers striving to pre¬ 
serve the purity of mind of their charges, the motion picture became a cause of 
alarm long before it became a subject of scientific research. Now that current 
interest has stimulated an active program of investigation, we may hope that 
our attitude toward the movies will be guided less by outraged aversion and 
more by an informed acquaintance with the facts. 

In the present volume' are summarized the round dozen of motion-picture 
studies which have been conducted under the Payne Fimd during the past 
several years. Carried on by a distinguished group of psychologists and sociolo¬ 
gists, the Payne Fund investigations represent an attempt to probe the social 
and the educational influences of the commercial motion picture. Although pre¬ 
liminary in character, no one can maintain that the investigations have attacked 
the problem over too narrow a front. The intellectual effects of movies, their 
influence on social conduct and attitudes, and their effects on sleep and emo¬ 
tional expression have been investigated by numerous techniques and over an 
age range extending from early childhood through adolescence. 

In the section reported by Holaday and Stoddard the observation and reten¬ 
tion of motion-picture content was studied by testing equivalent groups before 
seeing a picture, immediately after the picture was shown, and at varying inter¬ 
vals thereafter. Memory for the factual content of motion pictures was shown 
to be surprisingly persistent. 

Children, even very young ones, can retain specific memories of a picture with a high 
degree of accuracy and completeness. The second-third grade group retained on the 
average nearly 60 per cent as much as the group of superior adults [p. 78]. 

Action was remembered best when it concerned activities such as sports, general 
action, crime, and fighting; when it had a high emotional appeal; and when It occurred 
in a familiar type of surrounding [p. 79]. 

Certain of these findings may prove to be of value to the fields of education and 
child welfare and to the motion-picture industry itself [p. 80], 

The general summary given by Charters emphasizes the importance of mo¬ 
tion pictures in the recreational life of children; the average attendance is ap¬ 
proximately once a week. Motion pictures have a potentially powerful influ¬ 
ence on race prejudices and other social attitudes, as demonstrated by experi¬ 
mentation with the Thurstone attitude scales given before and after the showing 
of specific pictures. The emotional reactivity of children, as measured by the 
galvanometer, shows very wide individual differences; to scenes of conflict and 
danger younger children are more responsive than older children, but to love 
scenes the reverse is the case. Of course, much of this result would be expected 
on the basis of ordinary observation. Perhaps the chief contribution of the 
Payne Fund studies lies in the scientific detail of the findings and in the elabora- 

' W. W. Charters, Motion Pichtres and Youth: A Summary, pp. viii-|-66. Combined 
with Perry W. Holaday and George D. Stoddard, Getting Ideas from the Moms, 
pp. viii-f-ro2. Payne Fund Studies of Motion Pictures and Youth. New York: Mac¬ 
millan Co., 1933. $1.30. 
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tion of measurement techniques -which can no-w be extended to numerous specific 
problems in the social psychology of the motion picture. In the interpretation of 
their results Charters and his associates have been guided by conservative cau¬ 
tion. 'Where they have found, for example, a relation between motion-picture 
attendance and delinquency, they have not immediately sought to infer the 
direction of causation. It is regrettable that -writers who have attempted to 
popularize the Payne Fund studies have not, in aU cases, maintained an equally 
objective attitude. 

Harold E. Jones 

Institute or Cmin Weleaee, University oe Calieornia 


A significant Dolume on the school library. —The most comprehensive treatment 
yet given the school library, its philosophy, its organization, and its techniques 
is to be found in Miss Fargo’s recently published revision of her earlier book on 
the subject.' The author’s extensive experience in school-library work, in re¬ 
search, and in teaching school-library administration particularly fits her for 
the preparation of this significant volume on an aspect of school work which is 
coming to be recognized as essential to an effective educational program. 

The volume opens with a discussion of the philosophy and the objectives of 
the school library and then proceeds to a consideration of the library staff. The 
following chapters are entitled: “Management through Social Control,” "Read¬ 
ing as a School Library Project,” “Reference Work in the School Library,” 
“Teaching the Use of the Library,” “The Basic Book Collection,” “Miscel¬ 
laneous Printed Materials, Visual Aids, and Additional Book Collections,” 
“Housing and Equipping the School Library,” “Business Practice in the School 
Library,” “Technical and Mechanical Processes,” “Attendance and Circula¬ 
tion,” “The Administrative Program—General Problems,” “The Administra¬ 
tive Program—Special Problems.” 

This volume does not purpose to offer a complete library-training course in 
47g pages; it rather presupposes a technical library training and deals with 
specific problems related to the school library. It does not treat “how to cata¬ 
logue or how to teach school, but rather, how to adapt cataloguing methods to 
the service of pupils and teachers, and how to mold educational techniques to 
library situations, or vice versa” (p. xi). 

Although the volume is primarily intended as a textbook for prospective 
school librarians, it has particular value (1) as a reference book for school 
librarians in service, (2) as a guide for the school administrator who is interested 
in maldng the library a vital factor in his school, and (3) as an aid to the teacher 
who wishes to make effective use of library materials in his teaching. 

The chapter entitled “Reading as a School Library Project” is indicative of 
the progressive attitude of the author. Approximately five pages are given over 

' Lucile F. Fargo, The Library in the School. Chicago: American Library Associa¬ 
tion, 1933 (revised). Pp. xiv-j-480. $3.00. 
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to a discussion of reading ability and scientific evidence regarding the teaching 
of reading. Although such a brief treatment of this vast subject can do little 
more than state the problem, Miss Fargo’s discussion of silent reading is a most 
significant indication of the active interest which the “new librarian” is taking 
in the rapidly developing body of scientific evidence relating to the reading 
problem. In discussing the stimulation of reading, the author stresses the im¬ 
portance of utilizing the results of investigations of children’s reading interests 
and habits; she then very rightly gives particular emphasis to the need for per¬ 
sonal and individualized reading guidance. 

The chapters on reference work and on teaching the use of the library should 
be of interest to teachers, for they point out fundamental relations which must 
exist between the library and the classroom. 

To treat the elementary-school library and the secondary-school library in a 
single unified volume is a difficult task. The objectives, the arrangement, the 
staff, and the methods of the elementary school and its library are quite differ¬ 
ent from those of the secondary school and its library. Therefore, the reader who 
is interested in the elementary school is disconcerted to find page after page de¬ 
voted to the secondary school, and vice versa. Practical considerations have 
undoubtedly made the one-volume treatment necessary, and the author has 
done the task commendably. She has given greater emphasis to the high-school 
library than to the elementary-school library; this emphasis is, of course, due to 
the more extensive development of libraries in the high schools of the nation. 

Miss Fargo’s comprehensive treatment of the school library is well suited to 
the school librarian who wishes stimulating suggestions to aid him in his work, 
to the teacher who wishes suggestions for making the most effective use of the 
library in his teaching, and to the administrator who wishes to know what the 
school library can be. 

B. Lamar Johnson 

Stephens College, Columbia, Missotjei 
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educational iBeios and editorial Comment 


An Attempt To Make the Schools oe Minnesota 
Eeeective Instruments oe Social Change 

The newly appointed commissioner of education in Minnesota, 
Dr. John G. Rockwell, is making a vigorous attempt to introduce 
sweeping changes in the teaching of social studies in the schools of 
that state. Some conception of Dr. Rockwell’s policies may be gath¬ 
ered from the following statement quoted from a recent issue of the 
Minneapolis Star. 

Speaking before an educational meeting of the Eighth Ward Farmer-Labor 
Club at 711 West Lake Street, Saturday night, Dr. John G. Rockwell, newly ap¬ 
pointed commissioner of the State Board of Education, and his assistant, Paul 
Amidon, made it clear that they propose sweeping and radical changes in the 
orientation and curriculums of the public schools of Minnesota. 

Immediately following Dr. Rockwell’s talk, the Republican state central com¬ 
mittee, through Thomas McCabe, chairman, and Leroy Matson, secretary, is¬ 
sued a statement in which it was charged that the education department “had 
been dragged into politics.” Declaring the department is “now in politics,” the 
statement requested parents [to] unite protesting such action. 

It is the opinion of Dr. Rockwell that the schools of the state have not func¬ 
tioned for the best interests of the people of the state, particularly of the laboring 
group. He believes they are not sufficiently “socialized”; that in a proper evalu- 
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ation “schools must be judged by their social eSectiveness”; and that these 
things “necessitate changes which must take place in the public schools.” Pj 
Rockwell said he would be “misquoted and misunderstood” in saying these 
things but “nevertheless I am going to say them.” 

The first things that must be attended to, in the speaker’s opinion, are the 
textbooks and the curriculums and “I don’t mean by that, state printing,” he 
said, “but if one examines the textbooks, one meets with exclusion and deletion, 

A lot of this is accomplished by the author to save offense. 

“But the amount of deletion does not rest alone with the author,” he con¬ 
tends, “since much of it is done in the editing.” 

The speaker went further and implied that this process of printing and de- 
letmg is a “process to deflect people from going about social reconstruction.” 

Dr, Rockwell believes the same thing is true of the teaching staff. 

“Teachers are sensitive to school boards,” he said. “It is difficult for teachers 
to discuss controversial issues. Here again is deletion,” he said, “The time has 
come, if we are ever to solve our social problems, for the people to have more 
facts.” 

Asking the question, “What is the Department of Education going to do about 
this problem?” Dr. Rockwell answered himself by stating that he and Mr, 
Amidon had determined first to eradicate this “deletion” whether “wilful or 
not.” He said there are topics which the schoolbooks and the public press do 
not discuss and to correct this the chairman of the State Board of Education has 
a plan. 

“We propose,” he said, “to canvass the state of Minnesota from the stand¬ 
point of the curriculum and find out where it is biased or inaccurate.” It is then 
the plan to find people informed on these topics and have them write units on 
them. 

The topics in question are given by Dr. Rockwell as about twenty and are all 
“social” in nature including such heads as co-operatives, advertising as it ai- 
fects the consumer, tariff, banking, labor under the NRA, the peace of the 
Pacific, the Tennessee Valley Authority, public and private ownership, etc. 

These topics, the speaker said, do not receive adequate attention in the public 
schools, and [he] stated that he and Mr. Amidon have already contacted men to 
write pamphlets on these matters to distribute in the schools, as supplementary 
to the present textbooks. Stating again that the children did not get sufficient 
information on these matters, Dr. Rockwell said they proposed to get them 
“written into the system” in the above manner. 

“We don’t propose to compel their use. Superintendents can throw them into 
the wastebaskets if they like, but if I catch them I’ll be harsher in my judgment 
of them than I now am,” be said. “Children are entitled to these facts since they 
are part of everyone’s life. We must give children different facts, not propa¬ 
ganda, but honest facts. Propaganda is the vicious deletion and suppression of 
facts.” 

Something very drastic must be done about the teachers of the state, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Rockwell. It is his opinion that the normal schools of the state “do a 
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good job on facts in a particular field perhaps such as mathematics, physics, etc., 
where they just multiply information,” but they fail to impress the fact that 
children must be taught they are part of the social pattern. The teachers’ point 
of view must be changed, he said, adding: 

“Mr. Amidon and I propose to invite our training institutions to think about 
this pattern. If they don’t come through, the Department of Education will en¬ 
ter the teacher-training game itself.” He said further that there was plenty of 
material there in the corps of inspectors, etc., who could be made into a teaching 
staff to work with the rural teachers and that with bulletins the department pro¬ 
posed to “put a dent in the thinking of the teachers.” 

He then listed the three immediate proposals for action: first, an attack upon 
the curriculum; second, an enlargement of adult education, modeling it upon the 
labor adult education abroad; third, an attempt to make the teachers themselves 
more receptive and more fearless. 

“There is dynamite in all this,” said Dr. Rockwell, “but it must be done soon¬ 
er or later. Drastic action must be taken to cure a drastic situation.” .... 

One thing advised was a closer scrutiny of the type of men put upon local 
school boards with the idea of getting men favorable to the new program. 

In addition the speaker came out strongly in favor of the more definite secu¬ 
rity of teachers, who, he said, could not be discharged just because somebody 
“got tired of looking at their faces.” He also spoke in favor of a public forum in 
every school community in the state and said that “teachers should interpret 
the kind of social order we have a right to expect in America, as the kind we have 
is entirely antiquated. We must educate for the social order.” 

It is not possible from the foregoing statement to ascertain pre¬ 
cisely what the new commissioner of education proposes to do. No 
doubt he is correct in his contention that the instructional materials 
now being used in the social studies are inadequate; that many teach¬ 
ers are either too ignorant or too timid, or both, to discuss many of 
the issues about which youth should be intelligent; and that in some 
communities boards of education look with disfavor on the discus¬ 
sion of controversial matters. Dr. Rockwell is to be highly com¬ 
mended if it is his purpose to enrich the curriculum content of the 
schools of Minnesota in such a way as to make it possible for pupils 
to arrive at a critical and an unprejudiced understanding of current 
social issues and problems. He will render a great service to the state 
of Minnesota if he can promote greater social insight among teachers 
and if he can bring boards of education to recognize that the school 
is the proper place for the cultivation of social intelligence. If, on the 
other hand, he proposes, as is charged in some quarters, to use the 
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schools for the purpose of implementing specific social and economic 
policies, he is making a grave mistake. 

In an editorial appearing in the September issue of the Elementary 
School Journal, we commented at some length on what we deem to be 
the only tenable position with respect to the relation of the school to 
a planned social order. In view of the practical significance of this 
issue, we venture a brief restatement of that position. The develop¬ 
ment of social intelligence is the essential social mission of the school. 
Teachers and pupils alike should be permitted complete freedom of 
discussion of all issues and all institutions, the social and intellectual 
immaturity of pupils being the only bar to such discussion. Pupils 
should be trained to gather evidence and to evaluate it critically, 
The function of the school is to make the pupil as intelligent as possi¬ 
ble with respect to the social order in which he is to live, but the 
school should not press on the pupil the acceptance of specific plans 
of social organization or specific formulas for the solution of social 
problems. A citizenry with a critical understanding of the existing 
pattern of economic and social organization can be trusted to formu¬ 
late and to carry into execution its own social policies. , 

High Lights in the Findings of the National Survey 
OF Secondary Education 

The United States Office of Education has recently made available 
the last of the twenty-eight monographs which constitute the com¬ 
plete report of the National Survey of Secondary Education. Mono¬ 
graph Number i, the last of the series to be published, bears the title 
Summary and is designed to give those who are not disposed to read 
the special reports “some comprehension of the nature of the whole 
study and its findings.” The initial chapter of this summary mono¬ 
graph contains a number of succinct statements, which, in a way, 
indicate the high lights in the findings of the entire survey. These 
statements, together with the introductory remarks, are quoted in 
full. 

It is desirable to emphasize that the statements to follow are nothing more 
than illustrative of more important outcomes of the survey and that hundreds of 
additional statements of no less moment might be made. The statements will 
render their greatest service if they lead those who read them to examine the 
summaries in the following chapters or, better stiU, the separate monographs on 
which the aU-too-concise summaries are based. Certainly such brief statements 
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must be read with the understanding that many are hedged about in the com¬ 
plete reports with qualifications that at times alter meanings substantially. 
Qualifications of conclusions are almost inevitable in investigations carefully 
made and reported. The statements are also illustrative in another sense than 
being indicative of the significance of the findings in that they exemplify the 
scope of the survey, which is admittedly wide. 

1. The proportion of the population of high-school age represented by the en¬ 
rolment in public high schools in 1930 had reached 46.6 per cent. With pupils 
in private secondary schools added this proportion was well over a half of the 
population of these ages. The proportion has unquestionably increased since 
1930. The proportion varies from state to state and is greater in urban than in 
rural communities, and city systems can be found in which well-nigh all pupils 
of high-school age are in school. 

2. Information concerning the socio-economic status and measures of intelli¬ 
gence of pupils in specialized curriculums of a vocational character indicate that 
such curriculums are means of democratization of secondary education. This is 
true whether the curriculums are provided in comprehensive or in specialized 
schools. 

3. Continuation schools and classes and evening high schools are further 
means of democratization of education at the secondary level. 

4. By 1930 reorganized schools included approximately a fourth of all public 
secondary schools and enrolled almost a third of all pupils in Grades VII, VIII, 
andlX, 

5. Up to enrolments of 2,000 and with the factor of size controlled in the 
comparisons made, six-year high schools, rmdivided or on a 3-3 basis, were found 
to be superior in organization to separate junior and senior high schools. Among 
very small schools size of enrolment is a more important factor of superiority 
than reorganization. 

6. By rg3i the number of junior colleges of aE types was rapidly approaching 
500. The total enrolment was rapidly mounting toward 100,000, 

7. Special reorganizations of school systems of an experimental character in¬ 
volving the junior college were aiming chiefly either at the saving of time or at 
the integration of junior-college with high-school years. 

8. One major implication of a large-scale comparison of selected smaE high 
schools with unselected smaU schools is that it is possible to make the unselected 
schools better than they are. One of the most important factors is better admin¬ 
istrative leadership within the schools. 

g. Another major implication of the same study is that size of enrolment is 
more influential than selection in making for a good school. This implication is 
a powerful argument against the encouragement of very small schools. 

10. The number of public secondary schools for negroes in the states provid¬ 
ing separate schools for the two races has increased with astonishing rapidity 
during the past fifteen to twenty years. However, there is stiE a great lack of 
high-school facilities for negroes in many areas in these states. 
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11. The efforts to provide opportunities for public secondary education in 
this country have resulted in a great complexity of district and other arrange¬ 
ments not only for the country as a whole but within most states. Progress to¬ 
ward simpler and more effective arrangements is highly desirable. 

12. An investigation of districts and schools in certain counties in CaliJomia 
yields the recommendation of a larger district, the “superintendency area,” in 
control of schools extending from the kindergarten through the junior college, 
The proposal brings a number of advantages over present arrangements, among 
them the extension of junior high school reorganization and the provision of bet¬ 
ter schools at lower cost. 

13. A study of state control of secondary schools concludes that fewer statu¬ 
tory prescriptions accompanied by extension of discretionary powers in state 
school officials would permit the development of more flexible and adaptable 
programs in the administration of secondary education. 

14. The trend in higher institutions has been to increase the number of ways 
by which students may gain admission. 

ig. Improvement in the articulation of high school and college is being effect¬ 
ed by much greater attention in higher institutions to the problem of securing 
favorable adjustment of new students to college life and work. 

16. The survey reveals an increase in the professional education of the mem¬ 
bers of administrative and supervisory staffs of secondary schools as compared 
with the situation in this regard disclosed by studies made only a few years ago. 

17. In outstanding schools today the supervisor is recognized as a leader, a 
formulator, an adviser, a consultant, a helper, but never as a perfunctory in¬ 
spector. The relationship between the supervisor and the supervised is demo¬ 
cratic and co-operative. 

18. No essential distinctions are found in the procedures followed in the se¬ 
lection and appointment of teachers to elementary school, junior high school, 
and senior high school positions. 

rg. Homogeneous grouping, special classes for the gifted and for the slow, 
and plans characterized by the unit assignment were foimd to be the three core 
elements in a t3rpicaEy successful program to provide for individual differences. 

20. Great confusion of terminology exists in the plans characterized by the 
unit assignment. In practice, a number of widely discussed plans, techniques, 
and procedures characterized by the unit assignment are essentially one and the 
same thing. These procedures are variously known as the project method, the 
problem method, differentiated assignments, long-unit assignments, contract 
plan, laboratory plan, individualized instruction, Winnetka technique, Dalton 
plan, Morrison plan, or a modification of one of the last three. 

21. Four types of organization for guidance were distinguished, namely, (i) 
the central guidance bureau in city school systems without extensive develop¬ 
ment of the organization for guidance service within individual secondary 
schools; (2) the central guidance organization in a city system with develop¬ 
ment of the program of guidance within the individual secondary school as the 
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unit; (3) centralized organization for guidance within individual schools and 
with special guidance functionaries; and (4) organization of guidance in in¬ 
dividual schools utilizing regular officers and teachers as guidance functionaries. 

22. Few bureaus of educational research are found within individual second¬ 
ary schools, and almost all the educational research carried on at the secondary 
level within schools and systems is the work of the bureaus of research of the 
city school systems. 

23. Investigation shows that nearly half of a selected group of schools are 
carrying out permanent continuing programs of school publicity. These pro¬ 
grams aim to interpret the schools (i) to pupils, (2) to teachers and other school 
employees, and (3) to the public. 

24. On the basis of provisions and practice in schools with outstanding li¬ 
brary service, the prediction is warranted that the library will soon be one of 
the central features of the modern secondary school. 

25. The proportions of pupils making all possible uses of the library are 
greater in schools in which library and study hall are combined than in schools in 
which they are separate. 

26. In appraising the programs of curriculum revision, school authorities ex¬ 
press the belief that the professional growth of the teachers participating is the 
greatest benefit derived. 

27. Consideration of the trends in the curriculum of the secondary school 
leads to the conclusion that advocates of curriculum reform would typically ap¬ 
prove the scope and direction of the changes being made but would be impatient 
with the rate of change. 

28. Offerings show a marked tendency at the junior high school level toward 
general courses and away from courses in specialized aspects of the different sub¬ 
ject groups. This tendency is illustrated in the increase of courses in general 
mathematics and the decrease in courses designated as arithmetic or algebra. 
Other academic subject groups notably affected by the tendency are English, the 
social studies, and science. The senior high school is less affected than the junior 
high school by this trend. 

2g. Courses in modern foreign language have been much influenced by the 
advocacy in the Modern Foreign Language Study of the objective of ability in 
reading the foreign language. The courses in Latin show the influence of the 
Classical Investigation in recommending the postponement of the reading of 
the first classical author to the fourth semester and a redistribution of emphasis 
in the study of grammar and syntax. 

30. The offering in music has been rapidly widened beyond sight-singing to 
indude choruses, glee clubs, bands, orchestras, individual instruction, and 
courses in theory and appreciation. In art the present trend in objectives is to¬ 
ward appreciation, creativeness, and self-expression. 

31.. FuUy seven-tenths of a group of secondary schools which were studied 
participated in interscholastic non-athietic contests. These contests have been 
extended to include an exceedingly wide variety of interests and activities. 
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32. An outstanding trend among schools selected for the merit of their pro- 
grams of health work and physical education is the policy of unitbg under a 
single administrative head all the physical activities fostered. These include 
health work, physical education, intramural athletics, and interscholastic ath¬ 
letics. 

An Appraisal or the “Economy Program” oe the 
Chicago School Board 

The Elementary School Journal has, from time to time, called the 
attention of its readers to the drastic economy program initiated by 
the Chicago Board of Education in July, 1933. This program, it will 
be recalled, put into operation the following drastic measures: (1) 
The only junior college maintained by the city was closed. (2) All 
junior high schools were abolished. (3) Kindergarten teachers were 
reduced by 50 per cent. (4) Principals of the elementary schools 
were reduced in number with no principal having less than two 
schools under his supervision. (5) Instruction in manual training and 
household arts was discontinued in the elementary schools. (6) Fa¬ 
cilities for guidance were practically abolished. (7) The teaching load 
for high-school teachers was increased to seven classes a day. (8) 
The teaching of physical education in the elementary schools was 
discontinued. The Board of Education attempted to justify this de¬ 
spoiling of the school system of Chicago on the ground that it would 
result in an annual saving of some ten millions of dollars. Everyone 
at all familiar with school finance in Chicago knew perfectly well that 
this claim was absurd, but citizens generally had no way of knowing 
the truth because the board consistently refused to divulge the facts 
on which its sweeping estimates of economy were based. It was not 
until the board reported its expenditures for the school year 1933-34 
that it was possible to know exactly the economies effected by the 
board’s policies. 

The following statement published in a recent number of Chicago's 
Schools, the official organ of the Citizens Save Our Schools Commit¬ 
tee of Chicago, reveals that the net savings resulting from the board’s 
program are, in fact, only a small fraction of the amount which the 
board claimed it would save. 

Although, an annual public audit is required by law, no complete audit of the 
board has been made for several years. On August 22, however, a report of ex¬ 
penditures was made for the school year 1933-34. By this time the economy 
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program had been in effect a full school year for which the large savings of 
$10,000,000 had been predicted. 

But the report shows no such results. It shows instead a net difference of only 
$3,446,943 between the expenditures for the education, building, playground, 
and textbook funds for the school year 1933-34 and that of 1932-33. The other 
funds, bond redemption and interest, and teachers’ pension and retirement, 
which the board handles are fixed in expenditures by law.Of this net dif¬ 

ference, $1,194,393 had been caused by dosing school one additional week over 
the curtailment of the previous year and by an additional cut in teachers’ sal¬ 
aries. Both of these reductions had been made before July 12, and had never 
been claimed as a part of the "economy” program. Therefore, only $2,252,548 of 
the net difference could have any connection with the board’s plan. 

A further analysis of this amount shows that $495,033 of it had been saved by 
closing Crane Junior College on its 4,500 students and $270,000 had been saved 
by demoting half the elementary principals to teaching positions. The board 
has since reversed its action on both of these points. Three junior colleges have 
opened to take the place of Crane, and the principals have all been returned to 
their schools. Thus the "economy” in closing Crane and providing a half princi¬ 
pal to a school is admittedly a mistake. If the amounts thus "saved” and since 
returned to the budget are deducted from the $2,252,548, it leaves the momen¬ 
tous total of $1,487,515 chargeable to the economy program. 

Against this number of dollars is weighed the smashing of the junior high 
school system, wiping out all guidance activities in the high schools, dismiRging 
1,400 teachers from the system, eliminating the manual arts from the elementary 
schools, and reducing the efficiency of the kindergartens. In the light of the so¬ 
cial and spiritual values of the services which were discontinued, the compara¬ 
tively small amount of money "saved” dwindles into absolute insignificance. 
During the year of the economy program, the county government kept illegally 
an amount much larger than the “savings” which should have been turned over 
to the Board of Education. 

A percentage analysis of the annual "savings” of the economy program also 
shows that the heavy cuts were made in the schools themselves. Expenditures 
for instruction dropped ii per cent, and teacher payrolls dropped 12 per cent, 
while operation costs (sweeping and dusting of the school buildings) dropped hut 
9 per cent. The payroll for school clerks increased 3 per cent during the same 
period. 

The tendency of expenditures for this year of the school crisis is indicative of 
the trend of the Chicago Board of Education for many years. .... The tend¬ 
ency since 1924 [has been] to spend large and larger amounts on the depart¬ 
ments which supply easy political jobs and contracts, at the expense of instruc¬ 
tion and adequate working material for teachers and pupils. 

As is indicated in the foregoing quotation, in the autumn of 1934 
three new junior colleges were opened in Chicago, and a principal 
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was restored to each elementary school, No doubt the board was in 
a measure, impelled to take this action because of the persistent op. 
position to its policies by the city superintendent of schools, by 
many powerful groups of organized citizens, and by some of the lead- 
ing newspapers of the city, notably the Chicago Daily News and the 
Herald and Examiner. No doubt, too, the board was influenced by 
the relatively small savings which resulted from its policies. But 
perhaps the real reason for restoring the junior colleges and the prin¬ 
cipals is that those political and flnancial interests which dictated 
the board’s economy program have come to realize that, after all, 
the economies accomplished are too slight to be of any serious con¬ 
cern. Whatever may be the explanation of the new attitude of the 
board, citizens of Chicago should continue to press for the re-estab- 
lishment of junior high schools, for the restoration of instruction in 
manual and household arts, for adequate kindergarten facilities, and 
for an effective guidance service in the schools. 

Educational Endowments in the Colonial South 
In an article appearing in this issue of the Elementary School Jour¬ 
nal under the title "The Tercentenary of an Educational Bequest,” 
Professor Esther Crane traces the history of two gifts to education in 
Colonial Virginia. Inasmuch as the southern states were relatively 
slow in developing systems of state-supported public schools, it is 
sometimes erroneously assumed that the upper classes of the South 
were without interest in the education of the children of the common 
people. A good deal of historical interest, therefore, attaches to such 
educational bequests as those described in Professor Crane’s article. 
As a matter of fact, it was not at aU uncommon for philanthropically 
disposed individuals in Virginia, as well as in other southern colonies, 
to leave a large part or all of their estates as legacies for the main¬ 
tenance of free schools. For example, the records for the early part 
of the eighteenth century disclose such gifts as the following for the 
maintenance of free schools in South Carolina. John Whitmarsh left 
flve hundred pounds to St. Paul’s Parish for the founding of a free 
school. Richard Ludlam bequested his estate, which was computed 
to amount to two thousand pounds, for the same purpose. Richard 
Beresford bequested an estate of 6,500 pounds to St. Thomas’ Parish 
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for the support of schoolmasters and for the education of the poor. 
In St. John’s Parish, James Child bequested six hundred pounds for 
the erection of a free school, and other parishioners subscribed twen¬ 
ty-two hundred pounds for the same purpose. One is impressed with 
the size of these gifts and bequests—-all the more so when it is re¬ 
called that John Harvard’s gift to the college which bears his name 
was between seven and eight hundred pounds. 

Education tor Intelligent Consumption 

In a recent article appearing in the Annals of the American Acad¬ 
emy of Political and Social Science, Dewey H. Palmer and Frederick 
J. Schlink call attention sharply to the fact that the schools and the 
colleges of this country provide no adequate training for appraisal 
and selection of consumers’ goods. It is their contention that the 
schools have not only failed to provide adequate education for the 
consumer but that they have actually been used as agents of adver¬ 
tising propaganda. On this latter point they write as follows: 

The public schools, particularly the elementary and high schools, have been 
fertile ground for the insinuation and dissemination of advertising and sales 
propaganda for all kinds of branded goods. Printers’ Ink Monthly recently di¬ 
vulged—for the trade only—the whole sordid story of how advertisers are plant¬ 
ing “educational” material in classrooms. Read some of it: 

“The twenty-three-odd million elementary-school children in this country, 
supervised by about 700,000 teachers, jointly present a vast specialized market. 
This is a field which may be approached with an educational advertising and 
selling plan by the offering of ‘enrichment material’ to the teachers and their 
classes. 

“In reaching this cumulative market, many advertisers have partially paid 
for advertising space used in teachers’ publications by requesting payment for 
.... material. In fact, in some instances the money so taken in has exceeded 
the cost of the advertising space.” 

Examples are then given which show how willingly and completely the schools 
have accepted the advertisers’ “enrichment material”: 

“The Hills Brothers Company, New York, worked the Dromedary Date mes¬ 
sage into an effective color poster.This was readUy accepted by the teach¬ 
er.The sending of four cents in stamps by 2,900 teachers, as a residt of 

one advertisement, is evidence of the appropriateness of the offer. 

“Lever Brothers’ advertising in educational magazines shows a picture of the 
Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart. The heading of the advertisement reads; ‘Free Wash- 
up Chart and School-Size Lifebuoj’' for Every Pupil.Over 200,000 teach- 
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ers, over 9,000,000 children have taken part in these Clean Hands campaigns 
with all the sport of playing a game.’ .... The teacher awards a star at the end 
of each week, for a perfect record. 

“One full-page advertisement by Lambert pulled 76,000 coupons requesting 
2,500,000 outline drawings of three children gargling with Listerine. These 
drawings are colored .... and then carried home so that the parents may see 
them.” 

Others whose “gifts” of charts, booklets, or products have been gratefully re¬ 
ceived by thousands of teachers are Hires’ Root Beer, Cream of Wheat, Palm., 
olive Soap, Waterman Fountain Pens, Worcester Salt, Hershey Chocolate, 
Wander Ovaltine—but the list is limitless. Annual paint-up and clean-up cam¬ 
paigns are now taken as a matter of course, with thousands of school children 
taking the lead, competing for prizes in order that associations of paint manu¬ 
facturers may have the pleasure of seeuig the sale of their products increased. 

Teachers of home economics are especially to blame for the huge amounts of 
so-called free advertising material that are going into the schools, Look through 
the advertising section of any issue of such publications as the Joternal of Homs 
Economics and Practical Home Economics, and note the free material offered 
there for the slight trouble of clipping an advertisement or sending a few cents. 
Teachers admit using a great amount of such material, and if any doubts arise 
in their minds as to the possible effect on tlie consuming habits of their pupils, 
they simply recall that they themselves have been told to use such “enrichment 
material” freely, by professors of their art in teachers’ colleges and state univer¬ 
sities. 

One advertising organization operating under the title of Home Makers’ Edu¬ 
cational Service does nothing but supply home-economics teachers with “free” 
goods, “free” charts and pamphlets, and a “free” monthly bulletin. For this 
service it charges a commission to its real clientele—the manufacturers of patent 
medicines, root beer, baking powder, and so forth. 

The article closes with the following insistent demand for a more 
adequate education of the consumer. 

Finally, it seems to us that the time is now ripe to elimmate all those courses 
which wholly or in part negative or hamper the furtherance of the consumer’s 
rights and interests. This means that the schools must, if they are to serve the 
common weal for which they are supported, throw oS the dominating influence 
of chambers of commerce, rotary clubs, and school boards made up of business 
executives, and get back to the job of leading in needed social changes, and of 
determining their direction out of wisdom and not out of prejudice or tradition 
or academic inhibition or economic pressure. 

The public schools have never consciously decided or even raised for discus¬ 
sion the question of whom they intend to serve—business enterprisers or the nu¬ 
merous laity of consumers. As a result of their efforts to maintain an ostensibly 
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middle-ground position, and, in cases of doubt, to side with the business-must- 
be-furthered theory of public policy, they now find themselves in a time of in¬ 
stitutional, educational, and personal crisis without staunch and militant sup¬ 
porters among the great group which has constituted their nominal clientele. 
Even the business men who have profited most and most consistently from the 
schools’ operations have, to the educators’ naive astonishment, been the first and 
most vociferous to demand sharp economies and curtailments in the schools’ 
programs, and to talk in most unpleasant fashion of the tax-eating pedagogues 
and school functionaries who thrive at the citizens’ expense. 

Consumers will, we hope, some day support an enlarged and strengthened 
educational program and policy; but one may be sure they will not do so, or come 
to the aid of the hard-pressed high-school and college faculties, until university 
presidents, professors, school boards, principals, and teachers of the rank and 
file decide on whose side they wish to cast their lot, and whose welfare, the pub¬ 
lic’s or that of trade, they are determined to serve. 

Germany’s Unique Scheme eor Teaching National 
Unity and Loyalty 

The following statement, quoted from a correspondent of the Lon* 
don Times Educational Supplement, describes the new German policy 
of requiring all German youth who complete the elementary school 
to spend at least a year in the country in districts remote from their 
homes, 

Germany is to “go back to the land”—-a practical plan for the re-education of 
the nation. Already every German boy leaving the secondary school and wish¬ 
ing to enter university or college for professional training must spend six months 
in the Labor Corps, which, as a rule, means six months on the land. Now every 
boy or girl who would normally leave the elementary school at fourteen is to 
spend a year on the land. 

The scheme was conceived last Easter, organized with lightning rapidity, and 
put into operation when the schools reopened after the Easter vacation. At 
present 20,000 boys and girls are provided for in this way, and it is expected that 
next year every child of fourteen who is due to leave the elementary school will 
pass to a Landjahrheim. The year on the land is to be a compulsory extension 
of the free, state-provided, elementary education. The cost is borne by the 
state; the parent pays nothing, and as compensation for the loss of earnings is 
relieved of the child’s keep for the year. He is not at liberty to refuse to let his 
child leave home for a year, nor is he allowed to choose to which Landjahrheim 
the chad shall go. As a matter of definite policy the chfidien are sent to districts 
remote from their homes, Berlin chfidren, for example, being sent to East Prus¬ 
sia, and children from the Rhine to homes near Berlin. The aim of this policy is 
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partly to weaken imdesirable home influence, but chiefly to draw together the 
peoples of widely separated provinces, and so to take a step forward in the ctea, 
tion of a united Germany. 

The staff of the homes is recruited very largely from the thousands of unem- 
ployed teachers, but not all the helpers are teachers. Where possible those at aay 
one home are chosen for their variety of training, one, for example, being a teach¬ 
er, one a physical-training expert, another trained for domestic work, another a 
trained social worker or gardener. In addition to their specialized training they 
are to be given a short intensive training for their new work. Unimpeachable 
political opinions are essential, though we were explicitly told that it was not 
necessary for leaders and helpers to be actually members of the National Social¬ 
ist Party provided that they were in sympathy with the aims of the government, 
Practical activities, carried on as far as possible out of doors, take first place in 
the year’s program, the children in groups of fifteen or so working at each kind of 
occupation for a fortnight at a time. One group is responsible for the housework, 
cleaning, washing, cooking; another looks after the poultry; another works in the 
garden under the instruction of a trained gardener; another group works in the 
fields under the supervision of a trained agriculturist, and so on. Other groups go 
out to the farms in the neighborhood and work with the farmers, so gaining an 
insight into farm life and work, and at the same time an understanding of the 
people of the district. Hiking tours in the countryside also help the children to 
get to know the district and its people. There is a little instruction of the more 
orthodox type, but this is made as informal as possible. Practical instruction in 
handicrafts is given, and here the work is simple in material and technique, the 
aim being not technical skill but the cultivation of a taste for practical occupa¬ 
tions and for the making of things for the home. There are singing lessons and 
lessons in German, written compositions dealing with their hiking tours or the 
events of their day, and regular informal talks on great events of national his¬ 
tory, on the new revolution and the ideas of the new state. 
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DIFFICULTIES IN RECRUITING PERSONNEL 

The recruitment of good teachers has always been a difficult 
task, and at present the economic and social conditions make it even 
more difficult. Several circumstances account for the unusual 
difficulty. 

The first of these circumstances is the excessively large number 
of applicants for teaching positions. A reported vacancy on the 
staff, or a mere rumor that a vacancy may occur, brings literally 
dozens of applications. Eliminating the applicants who are un¬ 
equipped for professional service is in itself an onerous task. 

Second, when a vacancy occurs during these times, the friends 
and relatives of applicants, including school-board members, promi¬ 
nent citizens, politicians, and sometimes the superintendent’s own 
colleagues, are certain to make recommendations. As often as not, 
persons who are totally unprepared are recommended. Many who 
are recommended in this way are not trained either for the specffic 
position involved or for any professional service in education. In 
many instances the candidate’s only virtue is his place of birth, the 
fact that he has been to college (no matter which college), or the 
fact that he has a certain church affiliation. The reduction of stand¬ 
ards to the levels implied by such practices is distasteful to most 
school administrators. Resistance to a lowering of standards in the 
employment of teachers may, however, extend the battle line into 
new sectors. An editorial appearing in the American School Board 
Journal states: 

The ruptures which have arisen in several cities during recent months be¬ 
tween boards of education and their superintendents have mainly been cansed 
over the choice of the teaching services. In these centers the hoard of education, 
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in violation of the established rules, proposes to ignore, or has ignored the 
superintendent in the appointment, transfer, and dismissal of teachers. 

The progress made in the field of school administration during the past three 
decades has established to a reasonable degree the delegation of responsibility in 
the selection of the professional service. The superintendent is not only better 
equipped to make the choice of teachers, but, if he is to be held responsible for 
the success of the school system, as he should be, his recommendations must be 
respected.* 

There is a third element which is making the selection of good 
teachers somewhat more difficult now than formerly. The reduc¬ 
tion of the teaching staff, especially in small schools, places on each 
teacher a wider range of courses and other activities to be super¬ 
vised. According to the standards set by the accrediting associa¬ 
tions, few teachers are equipped to teach as great a variety of sub¬ 
jects as many of the positions demand. 

Added to these difficulties is a fourth. The accomplishments 
of the schools are being questioned. Communities that before the 
depression were fully in accord with the aims and practices of their 
schools are now adversely criticizing educational procedures and 
expenditures. In self-defense many previously complacent school 
administrative officers are turning for guidance to educational 
leaders. What these leaders have to offer makes the task of 
recruiting personnel even more difficult. Raising the standards of 
education adds to the qualifications which the ultimately successful 
teachers must possess—qualifications which the politicians and the 
interested friends either cannot or will not understand but which 
the administrative officer appreciates. Understanding the new 
demands in education only makes more heavy the responsibility 
of providing an effective staff. 

NEW DEMANDS ON THE SCHOOLS 

Although it is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the newer 
emphasis in education, a few recently expressed thoughts on the 
subject imply the possession by teachers of qualifications which are 
not ordinarily considered and to which attention should be directed. 
Among these should be mentioned the “New Standards for Second- 

* “School Board or Superintendent—Which?” American School Board Jotirml, 
LXXXVIII (June, 1934), 40-41. 
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ary Schools” suggested by Charles H. Juddd These staudards 
suggest that a school worthy of accrediting should be equipped (i) 
to experiment with its own educational procedures, (2) to deal with 
the unusual personality problems of at least some of its maladjusted 
pupils, (3) to cultivate in pupils habits of reading and of independent 
effort wholly outside the assignments of any course, and (4) to be¬ 
come acquainted with the distinctive elements of the community 
in which it is located. The standards which are suggested concern 
the entire school; yet the responsibilities which they impose cannot 
fail to reach the classrooms, where teachers of more than the tra¬ 
ditional quaHfications must be found. The new demands on the 
schools make new demands on the teachers. In many instances 
only the newer members of the staff are equipped for such service. 

In more recent years the schools have also been encouraged, 
by educational leaders, mental hygienists, psychiatrists, and the 
more enlightened parents, to consider the personality development 
of its charges as one of its major obligations to the community. 
Pahner states in a recent article that the primary purpose of educa¬ 
tion “should not be the stimulation of scholarship alone, but the 
training for well-rounded development of the personality,” and 
that “our educational philosophy should be to foster the growth of 
an emotionally sturdy, intelligent, self-sufiffcient, physically healthy 
individual, possessing good insight and a good sense of reality.”^ 
One who is not convinced of the wisdom of this point of view should 
read Burnham’s The Wholesome Personality.^ The adverse criti¬ 
cism that the schools have been teaching academic subjects and 
not human beings is not new but seems at present rather general. 
Dr. Mayers in a recent article'* suggests that an emotional-stability 

' Charles H. Judd, “New Standards for Secondary Schools,” Proceedings oj the 
Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Department of Secondary-School Principals, pp. 7-15. 
Bulletin o£ the Department of Secondary-School Principals, No. 50. Berwyn, lUmois: 
Department of Secondary-School Principals of the National Education Association 
(H. V. Church, Executive Secretary), 1934. 

’ Harold D. Palmer, “Mental-Hygiene Problems in a University,” Mental Hygiene, 
XVIII (April, 1934), 233-44. 

5 William H. Burnham, The Wholesome Personality. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1932. 

< Laurence H. Mayers, “Emotional Stability Is Indispensable in a Teacher,” Na¬ 
tion’s Schools, XIII (April, 1934), 13-15. 
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test be given teachers. The emotionally unbalanced teacher is a 
misfit and a deterrent in developing normal, healthy, well-balanced 
personalities in children. 

QUAXIEICATIONS OE TEACHERS 

To these suggestions could he added others until we would have 
defined the perfect teacher for service in the modern school. No 
doubt, the thought has already occurred to the reader that, no 
matter how effective the search, there is not a sufficiently large 
number of adequately prepared teachers to go around. Even in 
depression times this nation is using almost a million teachers. The 
normal distribution of the superior qualities of the human race 
hardly enables all this large number to possess superior intelligence, 
scintillating personalities, adequate academic and professional train¬ 
ing, and freedom from all neurotic tendencies. In the fight of the 
great responsibilities placed on the schools, persons who are selected 
for service naturally should be those who are best prepared. 

To select the best from among those who wish to serve is a real 
challenge to education, especially at the present time. It is a chal¬ 
lenge to all concerned with recruitment to reconsider every standard 
which they have been accustomed to use when selecting teachers. 
When acting as employment officers, superintendents should keep 
foremost in mind the principle which is so frequently stated by 
personnel men in industry, namely, that the qualifications of the 
workers should be expressed in terms of the specifications of the 
job to be done. As in industry, so in education, many extraneous 
elements direct attention to other considerations. I rather suspect 
that some of the qualifications which are frequently considered and 
perhaps stressed when personnel are being recruited for the schools 
do not deserve the emphasis which they receive. Space limits the 
discussion to Uttle more than mention of only three of these quali¬ 
fications : age, experience, and marital status. 

Chronological age is mentioned perhaps as frequently as any 
other qualification in connection with teacher appointments. In 
some instances upper limits are set because of retirement allow¬ 
ances, but the practice is more general, apparently, than that cause 
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suggests. Deffenbaugh and Zeigel, who studied the question for the 
National Survey of Secondary Education, state: 

The age requirements adopted by the various systems difEer relatively little 

in the various groups [according to size], regions, or types of schools.The 

minimum age requirements are 19.6 years for city elementary-school teachers, 
20.2 years for junior high school teachers, and 21.5 years for senior or four-year 

high-school teachers.The maximum age requirements range from 37.8 for 

senior or four-year high schools to 40.5 for the elementary and junior high school 
positions,* 

The schools are rapidly setting between thirty-five and forty 
years as the upper limit for the hiring of teachers, with no thought 
or feeling for the possibility that chronological age does not corre¬ 
spond with a person’s functional growth or deterioration. Just when 
chronological age starts to affect adversely the faculties of a teacher 
we do not know. At best, we play safe by thinking in terras of the 
average, when dealing with individual cases, and thus cause society 
to lose many competent workers. Before a board of education passes 
regulations setting upper age limits of teachers who may be em¬ 
ployed, the superintendent should invite the board members to read 
Pitkin’s Life Begins at Forty'^ and Thorndike’s Aiult Learning,^ 

Experience is another qualification which is frequently men¬ 
tioned when teachers are being sought. Some experience, but not 
too much, is the order of the day. The National Survey of Second¬ 
ary Education reports: “More than 85 per cent of the application 
blanks request the location of the schools where candidates have 
taught, more than 80 per cent request the length of experience, and 
almost 80 per cent request the grade or subjects taught.”-* The 
National Education Association reports that approximately 59 per 
cent of the school systems require no experience prior to appoint¬ 
ment to elementary-school positions and that about 47 per cent of 

* W. S. Defienbaugh aiid wmiam H. Zeigel, Jr., Selection atid Appointment of Teach¬ 
er, p. 21. National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph No. x2. United States 
Office of Education Bulletin No, 17, 1932. 

“Walter B. Mtkin, Life Begins at Forty. New York: McGraw-Hin Book Co., Inc 

1932. ’ 

“Edward L. Thorndike and Others, Adult Learning, New York: Macmillan Co 
1928. . 

“W. S. Deffenbaugi and WiBiam H. Zeigel, Jr., op. dt., p. 17. 
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the school systems require no experience for appointment to junior 
or senior high school positions."' 

Deffenbaugh and Zeigel, in their report for the National Survey 
of Secondary Education, make the following remarks concerning 
the value of experience. 

Several considerations need to be kept m mind in adopting policies with re¬ 
spect to requirements of educational experience. Among these are; (i) Is oae or 
two years of educational experience in smaller systems a distinct advantage to 
teachers who are employed by larger systems of any given locality? (2) Does 
the school have a social obligation for “breaking in” some inexperienced teachers 
each year? (3) Is there any relationship between the number of years of educa¬ 
tional experience and success in teaching as determined by methods usually 
used by school systems in rating the success of their teaching personnel?’ 

They summarize the remarks which follow these questions by 
stating: 

Since teachers must begin teaching somewhere, since experience may be valu¬ 
able, and since experience earned in smaller cities may be of little or no value in 
larger systems, one wonders if nearly all systems should not assume a portion 
of the responsibility for starting correctly a few inexperienced teachers each 
year .3 

Only occasionally do superintendents specify that they want 
someone not handicapped by teaching experience, someone who is 
still free to try out something in a new way. Experience is valuable 
when repeating an activity. Does not the educational machine per¬ 
mit of innovations? Perhaps these unwanted, inexperienced young 
people who are available at present have something to contribute 
to an educational program which should be attempting to interpret 
life as it is today to the pupils now in school. 

The third qualification to be discussed briefly is that of marital 
status. Data supplied by the National Education Association, based 
on studies made in 1928 and again in 1932, clearly indicate that an 
increasingly large number of school systems are prohibiting the 
employment of married women.'' Lewis reports investigations which 

’ Research Division of the National Education Association, Adminislralive Practices 
Affecting Classroom Teachers, p. 13. Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, Vol. X, No. i. Washington: Research Division of the National Education 
Association, 1932. 

’ W. S. Defienbaugh and WilEam H. Zeigel, Jr,, op. cit., p. 17. * Ibid., p. ao. 

< Research Division of the National Education Association, op. cit., p. ao. 
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seem to indicate that married women are just as effective teachers 
as are unmarried women, although the former are absent somewhat 
more frequently than are the latter/ Dr. Mayers, in the article 
already referred to, states in no uncertain terms the point of view of 
at least one authority: 

It is one of the anomalies that boards of education should ban married -women 
as teachers. It would be more logical to ban -women who are not married. I am 
disposed to go farther. Motherhood is probably the best indication of ability 
to understand children, to deal with them sympathetically, and to guide them 
sanely and unselfishly.=■ 

The adoption of regulations prohibiting the employment of 
married women teachers has been stimulated by the unemploy¬ 
ment situation of the past several years. As puhhc institutions, the 
schools will always be called on to consider social situations aside 
from their own problems. However, when school administrators 
must take many extraneous factors into account, the first and pri¬ 
mary purpose for which the schools are being operated becomes 
subordinated. 

Age, experience, and marital status are only a few of the criteria 
used in the selection of teachers which should be further investi¬ 
gated. They should then be given only the emphasis which, accord¬ 
ing to the investigation, they deseiwe. When undue emphasis is 
placed on such qualifications, the more essential qualities cannot be 
given proper weight. 

STEPS IN THE IMPROVEMENT OE PERSONNEL 

The first step in the improvement of .personnel is a clear defini¬ 
tion of the work to be done by the schools. What the superintendent 
seeks in the good teacher depends on the kinds of tasks which he has 
set his schools to perform. The details of these aims should vary 
in various communities. They should be stated in terms of detailed 
procedures, as well as in terms of general objectives of education. 
Frequently the former task is the superintendent’s chief concern. 
Any statement of the aims of education sufficiently respectable to 
include the hopes of leaders of educational thought reveals that 

’Ervin Eugene Lewis, Personnel Prohlems of the Teaching Staff. New York: Cen¬ 
tury Co., r925. 

’Laurence H. Mayers, op. cit., p. 15. 
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genuine teachers are not overcrowding the profession. The use of 
superficial standards for judging candidates makes more difficult the 
search for exceptional teachers. Although such teachers are scarce 
a sufi&ciently large number of weU-trained teachers is available to 
enable more communities than have ever been able to do so before 
to set for themselves and to obtain fairly high standards of educa¬ 
tion. To achieve this result, however, requires that meaningful 
qualifications rather than superficial standards must be required of 
candidates for positions. 

The second step toward improvement is to inform the board of 
education, the staff, the teachers, and the whole community about 
the educational aims which have been set for the schools. The 
educational aims should be announced in September, and not in 
the spring when teachers are to be employed. The reason some 
laymen feel qualified to evaluate teachers is largely that they do not 
understand what the schools are attempting to accomplish and the 
problems incident to such accomplishment. The community that 
has been educated to understand the plans of education which the 
superintendent promulgates is more likely to place in his hands the 
task of locating his assistants than is the community in which one 
man’s educational aims are as sound as another’s. 

The third step in the improvement of personnel through efficient 
recruitment is the study of the specific requirements of each teaching 
and administrative position in the school system. In industry, too 
much has been said about job analysis and the specific preparation 
which each job requires, but, in education, too little has been said 
about these matters. Before an intelhgent search for a worker can 
be made, the requirements of the job must be known. Without such 
knowledge no one is in a position to make intelligent recommenda¬ 
tions, nor is tire conscientious, professionally-minded teacher in a 
position to make application. Furthermore, the knowledge of the 
detailed requiremeirts of the job to be done is fundamental in giving 
new teachers their assignments. 

The fourth step is the determination of the procedure to be used 
in looking for the type or t3q3es of teachers which the positions re¬ 
quire. The National Survey of Secondary Education reveals that 
‘‘nearly 57 per cent of all new teachers employed in the systems 
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reporting for the year 1929-30 were located through the teachers’ 
own individual applications” and that “approximately 16 per cent 
were located through placement bureaus of higher institutions and 
about 13 per cent were located through private teachers’ agencies.”"" 
Many superintendents use all three methods. The least desirable, 
however, is the practice in most general use, personal application. 
This process represents a huge waste of the time and energies of 
school administrators and a waste of the carfare and of the postage 
of all the applicants except those who are appointed. A conservative 
estimate is that in times such as these a dozen applicants are inter¬ 
viewed for every teacher selected. 

The fifth step in the process of the improvement of the recruit¬ 
ment of teachers is to study the methods of collecting information 
about prospective teachers. Methods which should be studied deal 
with systems for keeping files of applicants, application blanks, 
reference blanks, recommendations, photographs, professional and 
academic examinations, health and physical examinations, inter¬ 
viewing, and the observation of teaching of candidates. The prac¬ 
tices in most of these procedures need most searching analysis. A 
number of practices generally followed are of little or no value. 
Hollingworth,"* Tiegs,^ Lewis,'* the authors of studies of the Research 
Division of the National Education Association,® and many others 
indicate that most of the techniques being used show a low predic¬ 
tive value. As summarized in the National Survey of Secondary 
Education, “the photograph has little predictive value; the relia¬ 
bility of superintendents’ recommendations may of ten be questioned; 
academic and professional tests correlate relatively low with teach¬ 
ing success; few superintendents judge candidates on an interview 
or in observation of their teaching except through personal impres¬ 
sion.”® This statement sounds most discouraging. The difficulties 

' W. S. Deffenbaugh and WiUiaraH. Zeigel, Jr., op. cit., p, 39. 

’H. L, HoUingworth, Vocational Psychology atid Character Analysis. New York: 
D, Appleton & Co., 1929. 

3 Ernest Walter Tiegs, An Evaluation of Some Techniques of Teacher Selection. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1928. 

< Ervin Eugene Lewis, op. cit. 

5 Research Division of the National Education Association, op. cit., p. 27. 

‘W. S. Deffenbaugh and WUliam H. Zeigel, Jr., op. cit., p. 73. 
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confronting those who attempt to predict teaching success are ob¬ 
vious. However, until the art of teaching is fully analyzed and 
evaluated, measures of prognosis cannot be accurate. 

Whether or not the methods of selecting teachers are adequate 
the task of choosing teachers continues to be one of the superin¬ 
tendent’s responsibilities. More help could be given him if everyone 
in the profession co-operated to improve the quality of letters of 
recommendation, which are so generally passed around in lieu of 
objective measures. Any critical inspection of teachers’ testimo¬ 
nials indicates that improvement is possible and desirable if the 
standards of our profession are to be raised. The opinions of ten 
thousand pupils concerning their teachers, as recorded by Hart," 
impress one as being more discriminating than many of the testi¬ 
monials written by school administrators, For the improvement of 
such statements, I submit the following suggestions, having in mind 
the confidential testimonial and dismissing from consideration the 
practically useless “To Whom It May Concern” type of letter. 

1. Be specific. 

2. Include the items in which you would be interested if you were considering 
the applicant for a position in your own school. 

3. Statements based on what you know to be true are better than those deal¬ 
ing with suppositions. 

4. Include in the statement the extent of your acquaintance with the appli¬ 
cant and the basis on which you make your statements. 

5. To be of full value, statements shoxild include adverse as well as favorable 
criticisms. (This requirement should be taken into consideration when reading 
letters of testimonial from others.) 

It has become the custom to include in letters of testimonial state¬ 
ments with respect to good qualities only and to leave unsaid any¬ 
thing that may be derogatory. A writer of a testimonial should keep 
in mind, however, that his obligation to the profession extends be¬ 
yond his obligation to any individual. 

There is one aspect of recruitment which is receiving an increas¬ 
ing amount of consideration as the period of economic uncertainty 
wears on. I refer to the practice of employing inexperienced teachers 
at low salaries or at no salaries. The theory is that the student 

^ Frank W. Hart (Compiler), Teachers wnd Teaching. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1934 - 
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teacher derives a kind of practical training in exchange for the 
limited service which he is equipped to render the school during the 
first year or so after college graduation. It is a method of getting 
young persons started at a time when job opportunities are not 
generally open to them. No one would deny the value to the be¬ 
ginner of this opportunity to be inducted gradually—-teaching per¬ 
haps only one class a day at first—under actual school conditions 
and under the supervision of a practical school administrator. In 
Prussia, according to Esther Crane/ a period of such supervised 
teaching is part of the program for training teachers. This cadet 
teaching is followed by an examination which determines whether 
the candidate is to receive his teaching certificate. In America 
after four or five years of college, an additional year without pay 
would prove an insurmountable obstacle to many promising young 
men and women who want to make teaching their life's career. At 
present there is some discussion of the advisability of providing 
federal subsidy to help these young persons. The arguments for and 
against such a policy are numerous. Whether it will be adopted, is 
at this time, of course, problematical. 

■ Esther Crane, “The Training of Secondary-School Teachers in Prussia—Some 
Impressions,” School Review, XLII (March, 1934), 177-87. 
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BASIS OT THE STUDY 

For some tirae the school system in Summit, New Jersey, has been 
interested in the careful selection of children for admittance to 
Grade I. Several studies based on first- and second-grade achieve¬ 
ment have indicated that the majority of the failures were among 
those children who entered Grade I too early. Sufficient data have 
accumulated to make possible a study based on fourth-grade achieve¬ 
ment. Grade IV is the grade in which many children have difiiculty. 
It is a point of adjustment between the primary and the upper 
grades. The Modern School Achievement Test is a reliable measure 
of achievement in this grade. Children who are at or above standard 
on this test may be said to have made a successful adjustment so far 
as school work is concerned. 

In March, 1934, this test was given to the children in Grade IV. 
The majority of these children had entered Grade I in September, 
1930. The following groups were selected for study: (i) fifty chil¬ 
dren in Grade IV in March, 1934, who had entered Grade I in Sep¬ 
tember, 1930, with chronological ages below six years; (2) twenty- 
five children in Grade IV in March, 1934, who had repeated one 
grade and who had entered Grade I in September, 1929, with chron¬ 
ological ages below six years; (3) thirteen children who had entered 
Grade I in September, 1930, with chronological ages below six years 
and who, because they had repeated a grade, had not yet reached 
Grade IV; and (4) thirty-nine children who entered Grade I in Sep¬ 
tember, 1930, with chronological ages between six years and six 
years and four months, inclusive (we prefer that children be at least 
six years and four months of age when entering Grade I). The fol¬ 
lowing were not included in the study: (i) children from other 
schools whose school histories were unknown; (2) children who had 
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left the school system, even though they had remained for three years 
or more; and (3) children who had repeated more than once. 

This study, then, is based on one group of eighty-eight children 
■who entered Grade I before they were chronologically six years of 
age and another group of thirty-nine children who entered when they 
were chronologically between six years and six years and four 
months of age. These children had been in school for nearly four 
years. A study of their school progress should furnish definite data 
on wlrich to base future policies for fi,rst-grade entrance and also for 
later promotions. In the Summit school system promotions are 
made only once a year. This particular problem would be somewhat 
simplified in schools which employ semiannual promotions. 

The intelligence quotient used in most cases was the average of 
two administrations of the ICuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests, 
one given in Grade II and one in Grade IV. Before entering Grade I, 
aU children are given a Binet test by the kindergarten teacher. All 
doubtful cases are checked or retested by the psychologist. In some 
cases a reading-readiness test is given. This procedure has been fol¬ 
lowed for three years, and the number of under-age cliildren in 
Grade I has been reduced by half. 

SUCCESS OE PUPILS OF VARIOUS AGES 

The data in Table I indicate that, if a child is below six years of 
age when entering Grade I and has an intelligence quotient below 
no, his chance of success is small. Of forty-four children in this 
category, only six were making satisfactory records in Grade IV 
and thirty-three had repeated at some time during the first four 
grades. If a child entering Grade I is less than six years old but has 
an intelligence quotient of no or above, his chances of success are 
fairly good. Of forty-four children in this category, thirty-three 
were doing satisfactory work in Grade IV, and only five had re¬ 
peated. 

If a child in the next age group, between six years and six years 
and four months, inclusive, has an intelligence quotient of no or 
above, he is practically certain to succeed. AU the fifteen children in 
this group were doing satisfactory fourth-grade work. If his inteUi- 
gence quotient is between 100 and 109, inclusive, his chances for 
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success are two to one. In this group of fifteen children, nine suc¬ 
ceeded, four repeated, and two were doing unsatisfactory work. If 
his intelligence quotient is below loo, a child of these ages has small 
chance of success. There were nine children in this group, seven of 
whom were repeaters. 

TABLE I 

Distribution, According to Intelligence Quotients, of Pupils Whose 
Scores on Fourth-Grade Achievement Test 
Were above and below Standard 


Intexligence 

Quotient 

Pupils Less than 6-o Years Old 
■WEEN Entering Grade I 

Pupils 6-o to 6-4 Yeaks Old 

WHEN Entering Grade I 

Above 

Standard 

Below 

Standard 

Repeaters 

Above 

Standard 

Below 

Standard 

Repeaters 

125 or over. , 

9 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

120-24. 

7 

0 

0 

s 

0 

0 

115-19. 

II 

4 

3 

3 

0 

0 

I xo-r4. 

6 

I 

2 

7 

0 

0 

Total.. . 

33 

6 

5 

IS 

0 

0 

105-109. 

I 

3 

14 

7 

I 

2 

IOO-IO4. 

5 

0 

7 

2 

I 

2 

Total. . . 

6 

3 

21 

9 

2 

4 

95-99 . 

0 

2 

9 

2 


3 

90-94. 

0 

0 

3 

0 


3 

85-89. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■■ 

I 

Total. . . 

0 

2 

12 

2 

0 

7 

All pupils 

39 

II 

38 

26 

2 

ri 


These figures indicate that, the higher the intelligence quotient, the 
better the chance of success. This finding was to be expected, but 
there are exceptions. It will be seen that one child with an intelli¬ 
gence quotient above 125 was doing unsatisfactory work and that 
three children with intelligence quotients between 115 and iig were 
repeaters. It is evident that reliance must not be placed on intelli¬ 
gence quotients alone. Social, emotional, and physical maturity 
must also be considered. 

The distribution of the pupils according to mental age is given in 
Table II. Of the children chronologically below six years of age with 
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mental ages of six years and four montlis or above, three out of four 
succeeded. Of those with mental ages between six years and six years 
and three months, one out of four succeeded. 


table II 


DISTRIBUTION, According to Mental Age, of Pupils Whose Scores 
ON FOURTH-Grade Achievement Test Were 
ABOVE AND BELOW STANDARD 


Meniai. Age 

IN Years 

AND Months 

Pupils Less than 6-0 Yeabs Old 
WHEN EnIEEINO GrADE I 

Pdpiis 6-0 tro 6-4. Years Oib 
■WHEN Entering Grade I 

Above 

Standard 

Below 

Standard 

Eepeaters 

Above 

Standard 

Below 

Standard 

Repeaters 

7-8 to 7-g- 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

7-6 to 7 - 7 -.-- 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

7-4 to 7-5 ■ ■ •. 

I 

0 

0 


0 

0 

7-j to 7-3 • • ■ ■ 

s 

0 

0 


0 

0 

7-0 to 7-1 — 

5 

0 

0 


0 

0 

6-10 to 6-11.. 

9 

0 

0 


0 

0 

6-8 to 6-9.... 

7 

2 

0 


0 

0 

6-6 to 6-7 — 

2 

3 

2 


I 

0 

6-4 to 6-5 - 

5 

I 

3 

HI 

0 

2 

Total, . . 

34 

6 

s 

21 

I 

2 

6-2 to 6-3.... 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

I 

6-0 to 6-1... . 

2 

0 

s 

2 

0 

3 

Total.. . 

4 

2 

9 

4 

I 

4 

5-10 to 5-11. . 

I 

0 

4 

0 

0 

I 

5-8 to 5-9.. • • 

0 

2 

6 

I 

0 

3 

5-6 to 5 - 7 ..'. 

0 

1 

S 

0 

0 

0 

5-4 to s-s,. .. 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

5-2 to 5-3.... 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

I 

5-0 to 5-1.... 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4-10 to 4-11. . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4-8 to 4-9.... 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Total. . . 

I 

3 

24 

I 

0 

s 

All pupils 

39 

11 

38 

26 

2 

11 


A child who is under six years of age, both mentally and chrono¬ 
logically, has practically no chance of success. Of the twenty-eight 
children in this group, twenty-four had repeated, three were below 
standard, and only one was above standard on the fourth-grade 
test. The one child above standard was socially immature and was 
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reported to be extreraely nervous. Her work in the earlier grades 
had been unsatisfactory, but her family had constantly tried to push 
her. It would undoubtedly have been better for her if she had been 
held back a year, as were the others in this group. Some of the chil- 
dren in this group had intelligence quotients above 100. AH were 
children with average ability and would probably have succeeded 
had they entered school a year later. 

EEPEATERS 

Of the eighty-eight children who entered Grade I with chronologi¬ 
cal ages below six years, thirty-eight had repeated some grade. Of 
the thirty-nine children who entered with chronological ages be¬ 
tween six years and six years and four months, eleven had repeated. 
Forty-four of these forty-nine repeaters had intelligence quotients 
between 88 and 109, inclusive. The other five had intelligence quo- 
tieirts between iro and 119, inclusive. AU were children with normal 
ability or better, who failed because they had been placed in situa¬ 
tions too difhcult for them. Even after repetition, some of them 
were unable to make an adjustment. Twenty-five clrildren in Grade 
IV at the time the test was given had repeated a grade at some time. 
Fifteen of these children were above standard on the fourth-grade 
test; seven were a few months below standard; two children were 
doing work at third-grade level; and one, at second-grade level. In 
other words, two-fifths of the repeaters were unable to do satisfac¬ 
tory fourth-grade work even after repeating. Three of these children 
were facing a second repetition. 

Repeating a grade is only an attempt to remedy a mistake. If a 
choice must be made between allowing a child to drag along in a class 
where the work is always beyond him or of requiring him to repeat, 
the latter course is to be preferred. The child’s disappointment in 
repeating is soon forgotten, whereas in an advanced group he con¬ 
stantly feels his inferiority. However, the retarded child is happy 
only when the adjustment is properly made; a wrong parental atti¬ 
tude or jeering by playmates may make the child most miserable. 
Every precaution should be taken to avoid such complications. By 
far the best policy is to see that the child has the right start and ac¬ 
quires a feeling of success. Thus, poor work habits and emotional 
complications are avoided. 
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mental-hygiene aspects of retardation 

Serious as is retardation from an administrative point of view, it 
is even more serious from the standpoint of personality adjustment. 
Of the eighty-eight children who had entered school below the age of 
six years, forty-three, or 49 per cent, were known to teachers and 
principals to be unadjusted in some way. Among the older group of 
thirty-nine children who had entered between the ages of six years 
and six years and four months, inclusive, there were seven cases of 
maladjustment (18 per cent). This difference indicates that the 
older the age of entrance, the better the personality adjustment. 

Twenty-six children, or about hah the cases of personality mal¬ 
adjustment, exhibited emotional instability, frequently resulting 
from unfortunate home conditions. Two of these children had speech 
defects. Eight children were socially so immature that they did not 
fit in well with the group. Eight had marked physical defects, some 
of serious nature, such as defective eyesight, after-effects of infantile 
paralysis, and serious neurological conditions. Two had decided lan¬ 
guage handicaps. Two were described as restless, with extremely 
short attention spans. Two were extremely shy, with marked tend¬ 
encies of introversion. Two little girls, otherwise well adjusted, were 
handicapped in school work because of immaturity. One of these, 
because she attempted reading too soon, had always had difficulty. 
In spite of constant help at home, she was among the lowest in her 
class. The other girl, with an intelligence quotient of 133, was doing 
passing work but was in the lowest fourth of her class. Had these 
children entered Grade I a year later, they would probably have 
been among the leaders. ' 

Of course, it is true that the school is in no way responsible for un¬ 
fortunate home conditions or physical disabilities and that the same 
conditions might handicap the child a year later. Nevertheless, to 
thrust such a child into a school situation which is beyond him is to 
add greatly to his difficulties. This added burden may bring about 
personality difficulties which he might otherwise escape. 


CONCLUSIONS 

From the study of this group of children, certain helpful conclu¬ 
sions may be drawn with regard to the time at which children should 
be admitted to Grade I. 
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1. If a child is chronologically between six years old and six years 
and four months old and has an intelligence quotient of iro or over 
he is practically certain to succeed in school. 

2. A child less than six years old chronologically with an intelli¬ 
gence quotient of 120 or over will probably succeed, but personality 
factors should also be considered. 

3. If a child is below six years old chronologically and has an in¬ 
telligence quotient below i xo, his chance of success is small. It would 
be much better for such children not to attempt the work of Grade I 
until later. The same is true of children chronologically between six 
years old and six years and four months old with intelligence quo¬ 
tients below 100. 

4. Children below six years old chronologically with intelligence 
quotients of 110-19, inclusive, and children chronologically between 
six years old and six years and four months old with intelligence quo¬ 
tients of 100-109, inclusive, have a fair chance of success. Children 
in this group should be studied carefully, consideration being given 
to their social, emotional, and physical development, home condi¬ 
tions, etc. Children already seriously handicapped should not be al¬ 
lowed to enter Grade I until later. 

5. If a child is below six years old chronologically and has a men¬ 
tal age of six years and ten months or above, he is practically certain 
to succeed in school. If his mental age is between six years and eight 
months and six years and nine months, inclusive, he has a good 
chance of success. 

6. A child chronologically between six years and six years and four 
months of age has a good chance of success if his mental age is six 
years and four months or above. 

7. A child who is chronologically below six years and four months 
of age and whose mental age is below six years has practically no 
chance of success. 

8. A child chronologically below six years of age with mental age 
between six years and six years and seven months, or a child chrono¬ 
logically between six years and six years and four months of age with 
mental age between six years and six years and three months, in¬ 
clusive, has some chance of success if he is sufficiently mature physi¬ 
cally, socially, and emotionally. These cases should receive careful 
consideration. 



holiday observance in the primary grades 


CLARICE WmTTENBURG 
University of Wyoming 


INTRODUCTION 

The problem of holiday observance in the schoolroom is very per¬ 
tinent. Frequently school administrators and classroom teachers are 
puzzled by such problems as distinguishing among holidays, deter¬ 
mining which individuals commemorated by holidays are most wor¬ 
thy of attention, defining holiday objectives, and deciding on special 
methods of treatment. The study with which this report is con¬ 
cerned was an attempt to determme current practice with regard to 
these four phases of the holiday problem in Grades I-III, inclusive. 

The sources of data used in the investigation include the school 
laws of all the forty-eight states, twenty-five state courses of study, 
twenty-seven city courses of study, and eight “special treatments.” 
The “special treatments,” to which frequent reference will be made, 
are found in eight books dealing particularly with the subject of 
method in teaching the social sciences in the elementary grades. It 
is obvious that the task of securing a valid number of copies of these 
source materials with publishing dates covering a reasonable span of 
time is very difficult. Both school laws and courses of study are pub¬ 
lished at infrequent intervals; it is expected that these publications 
will be used from two to ten years without revision. There is also a 
decided scarcity of books dealing with method in the social sciences 
in the primary grades. For these two reasons, the io8 sources used 
in the analysis represent a general distribution of publication dates 
during the decade 1922-31. Only those sources which make mention 
of holiday observance in all the three primary grades were consulted. 

HOLIDAYS OBSERVED 

Since the school laws relate to the administration of the entire 
school, it is assumed in this section that any legal reference to holi¬ 
day celebration will cover the problem in the primary grades. An 
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examination of copies of school laws published by the forty-eight 
states during the decade 1922-31 reveals two methods of observing 
holidays: dismissal of school and celebration of the day in the class¬ 
room. The legislative bodies of a large number of states seem to 
consider that Christmas, Independence Day, New Year’s Day, and 
Thanksgiving Day should be occasions for dismissal rather thati foj 
mere observance in the schoolroom. Little preference for either 
method of observance is expressed in the case of Washington’s 
Birthday, Memorial Day, and Armistice Day. Much greater sig¬ 
nificance is attached by school laws to Washington’s Birthday, which 
is accorded second place, than to Lincoln’s Birthday, which is ranked 
ninth in importance among all holidays. Arbor Day holds a unique 
position as the only holiday which receives an overwhelming vote for 
celebration without dismissal; twenty-two, or 75.9 per cent, of the 
twenty-nine states which mention this day in the school law favor 
celebration at school. 

The relative importance accorded holidays by educators was de¬ 
termined in this study on the basis of frequency of mention by the 
twenty-five state courses of study, the twenty-seven city courses of 
study, and the eight special treatments. The results of this tabula¬ 
tion were then compared with the corresponding frequencies of men¬ 
tion by the legislators in the school laws. Table I represents the 
compilation of these data. This table includes only those holidays 
which are suggested in some form by more than two of the 108 
sources of data. 

Several interesting points of similarity and dissimilarity are shown 
in the opinions of the men who make our laws and in the opinions of 
the men who write courses of study and books on educational meth¬ 
od. Thanksgiving Day, which is ranked eighth in importance by the 
authors of the school laws, is accorded first place by the authors of 
the courses of study and special treatments. Christmas and Wash¬ 
ington’s Birthday, which are given first and second ranks by legal 
sanction, are given second and third ranks by educational opinion. 
Eight holidays to which the school laws make no reference are on the 
list of those mentioned by the fifty-two courses of study and eight 
special treatments: St. Valentine’s Day, Hallowe’en, May Day, the 
birthday of the president in office, Franklin’s Birthday, Child Health 
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Day, Grant’s Birthday, and Inauguration Day. Two striking dis¬ 
similarities are seen in the cases of St. Valentine’s Day and Inde¬ 
pendence Day. Although the former day is not mentioned in any 

TABLE I 

RANK.S OF Thirty holibays Determined by Frequency of Mention in 
STATE School LAWS and Frequency of Mention in Courses of study 
AND Special Treatments Prepared by Sixty Educators 



way by the legislators, 8 o per cent of the educators consider it wor¬ 
thy of note. Independence Day, on the other hand, shares third 
place with Memorial Day in the opinions of the lawmakers, while it 
receives the relatively low rank of twentieth place according to fre- 
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quency of mention by the educational experts. The reason for these 
discrepancies is not hard to find. St. Valentine’s Day is ignored by 
the legislative bodies probably because its observance results from 
an accumulation of legends, handed down from generation to gen¬ 
eration, rather than from historical facts. State legislatures general¬ 
ly feel the need of indorsing holidays of such nationally historical 
significance as Independence Day. Courses of study and books on 
method in the teaching of history, however, give little space to a 
discussion of the observance of Independence Day because few 
schools are in session on that date. 

GRADE PLACEMENT OE HOLIDAYS 

The data in Table II relating to the grade placement of holidays 
are based only on the sixty sources consisting of state and city 
courses of study and special treatments. The school laws of the 
forty-eight states, in general, mate no mention of grade placement 
and, for that reason, are excluded from this particular discussion. 
As in Table I, only holidays suggested for observance by more than 
two of the sources are included here. Except in a few instances (and 
these occur largely in the case of the eight special treatments), a 
definite attempt at grade placement is made by the sources of data 
used. 

Only slight variations in the importance attached to hohday ob¬ 
servance in the three primary grades are found. Grade II shows only 
a slight increase in the frequency of mention over Grade I, and Grade 
III shows a decrease over Grade II. Fluctuations in frequencies of 
mention are noticeable in the cases of several holidays. Increasing 
significance appears to be attached to Washington’s Birthday, Flag 
Day, and Election Day in each succeeding grade. Christmas, Colum¬ 
bus Day, St. Valentine’s Day, and Hallowe’en, on the other hand, 
seem to decrease gradually in importance as one grade succeeds an¬ 
other. Little flluctuation is noticeable in the cases of such holidays as 
Lincoln’s Birthday and Armistice Day. 

RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OE INDIVIDHALS 

In the attempt to determine the relative importance of individ¬ 
uals, only direct mention or directly implied mention has been taken 
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into consideration. By “directly implied mention” is meant a state¬ 
ment proposing, either in the organization of objectives or in the sug¬ 
gestion for treatment, that children be taught the “significance of 

TABLE II 


frequency with which Observance of Holidays Is Assigned to Each of 
^ Three Primary Grades in Fifty-two State and City Courses 
OF STUDY AND EIGHT SPECIAL TREATMENTS 


Holiday 


Grade 

II 

Grade 

HI 

No Grade 
Place¬ 
ment 

Tota 



45 

41 

7 

140 

LiinstnidSi. 

42 

41 

45 

50 

2 

3:39 


52 

46 

0 

139 


40 

41 

42 

s 

128 


39 

39 

34 

40 

37 

6 

122 


37 

35 

6 

117 


37 

42 

0 

1x3 


40 

34 

27 

6 

107 


26 

26 

22 

7 

81 


32 

24 

26 

18 

5 

81 


23 

23 

17 

s 

75 


16 

3 

SI 


x6 

14 

14 

3 

47 


II 

ir 

10 

2 

34 

Admission Day. 

9 

7 

9 

9 

II 

g 

4 

3 

33 

28 


6 

8 

8 

2 

24 


7 

7 

8 

0 

22 


5 

6 


5? 

22 


6 

s 



18 


7 

2 

5 



IS 

IS 


4 

8 

I 

Grant’s Birthday. 

4 

4 

S 

5 

5 

2 

0 

2 

14 

13 


3 

4 

6 

0 

13 


3 

3 

3 

I 

10 


4 

3 

3 

0 

10 


3 

3 

3 

0 

9 

May Day. 

3 

3 

2 

I 

9 

Theodore Roosevelt’s Birthday. 

3 

3 

3 

0 

9 


$22 

529 

513 

74 

1,638 



the day.” For example, it is assumed by the writer that pupils 
could scarcely be taught the significance of Christmas or Easter 
without learning something of Christ. 

The relative importance of various personages in the opinion of 
educators is shown in Table III. In this table the source of data is 
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the unit of frequency; a source which mentions an individual as 
many as ten, twelve, or twenty times is credited with only one fre¬ 
quency. The total includes only the fifty-two courses of study and 
the eight special treatments. Only references to single personages, 
real or mythical, are included in the tabulation. These personages, 
like the holidays mentioned in the previous tables, include only those 

TABLE III 


Number of Courses of Study and Special Treatments Mentioning 
Particular Personages in Connection with Suggestions 
for Holiday Observance in Three Primary Grades 


Personage 

Grade 

I 

Grade 

II 

Grade 

III 

No Grade 
Place¬ 
ment 

Total 

George Washington. 

42 

46 

so 

2 

140 

Christ.. . 

43 

41 

39 

6 

129 

Abraham Lincoin . 

40 

41 

42 

5 

128 

Christopher Columbus. 

39 

37 

35 

6 

n? 

St. Valentine. 

40 

34 

27 

6 

107 

Santa Claus . 

34 

26 

r8 

2 

80 

Betsy Ross . 

14 

16 

29 

I 

50 

Benjamin FrankUn.. 

7 

7 

8 

0 

22 

Local men of note . 

s 

6 

8 

3 

22 

Miles Standish. 

5 

8 

6 

0 


The Unknown Soldier. 

3 

7 

8 

0 

18 

Frances E. Willard. 

5 

4 

6 

0 

IS 

President in office. 

7 

S 

3 

0 

15 

Ulysses S. Grant. 

4 

5 

s 

0 

14 

Robert E. Lee. 

3 

4 

6 

0 

13 

Mother. 

4 

3 

3 

0 

10 

Theodore Roosevelt.. 

3 

3 

3 

0 

9 


receiving attention from more than two of the sources of informa¬ 
tion. Personages to whom less attention seems to be accorded as one 
school year succeeds another are St. Valentine and Santa Claus. 
The individual who appears to be granted the most marked increase 
in attention in successive years is George Washington. 

RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OE OBJECTIVES 
A comparatively small number of the fifty-two courses of study 
and eight special treatments appear to have set up definite objectives 
for holiday observances. Mention of objectives was found for only 
seventeen of the thirty holidays listed in Table I. These seventeen 
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days, listed in the order of the emphasis laid on definite objectives, 
are as follows; 

1. Thanksgiving Day 10. Bird Day 

2. Washington’s Birthday ir. Columbus Day 

3. Christmas 12. Admission Day 

4. Lincoln’s Birthday 13. Flag Day 

5. Labor Day 14. St. Valentine’s Day 

6. Mother’s Day iS- Easter 

7. Hallowe’en 16. Arbor Day 

8. Armistice Day 17. Child Health Day 

g. Memorial Day 

All the specific objectives stated in connection with these seven¬ 
teen special days are classified by grade in Table IV in the order of 
the relative importance attached to them by the sixty sources of 
data. The most outstanding single objective in general holiday ob¬ 
servance in the primary grades, according to Table IV, is an under¬ 
standing of the significance of the day. Child Health Day is the 
only one of the seventeen holidays mentioned to which this aim is 
not assigned. The development of an attitude of appreciation for 
desirable traits in the lives of certain persons holds second place 
among the specific objectives stated. It is mentioned by nine sources 
in connection with Mother, by nine in connection with Abraham 
Lincoln, by five in connection with George Washington, and by two 
in connection with Christopher Columbus. Knowledge of the mean¬ 
ing of our nation’s flag and reverence for it are mentioned eighteen 
times. Although the development of an attitude of patriotism is 
mentioned eight times, not one of the sources attempts to define the 
word “patriotism.” Certain aims are grouped in Table IV under the 
general heading “Objectives peculiar to a particular holiday.” 
Some of the sources of data advise, for example, a comparison of the 
present way of celebrating Thanksgiving Day with former celebra¬ 
tions and the encouragement on that day of a feeling of thankfulness 
for home and community blessings. Some suggest that teachers 
should try to make the Christmas season an occasion for the develop¬ 
ment of a feeling of reverence for its sacredness and a feeling of re¬ 
spect for its beauty. Labor Day offers an occasion to teach children 
an understanding of interdependence in the work of home and com¬ 
munity. The outstanding aim mentioned in connection with Hallow¬ 
e’en is the development of an vLnderstanding of the meaning of 
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wholesome fun and frolic. Two aims advised for Bird Day are the 
recognition of common local birds and an appreciation of man’s de¬ 
pendence on birds. Objectives distinctive of Arbor Day are an un¬ 
derstanding of the importance of trees, appreciation of the need to 
protect trees, and enjoyment of stories about famous trees. Appre¬ 
ciation of the wonders of awakening life in spring receives major 

TABLE IV 


Importance AccoRnEn Objectives Set Up for Observance of 
Seventeen Holidays by Fifty-two Courses of 
Study and Eight Special Treatments 


Objective 

' 

Numbei op Sotjbces 
Mentioneng Objec¬ 
tive FOR Grabe 

Total 

I 

II 

III 

No 

Grade 

Place¬ 

ment 

Understanding of the significance of the day.... 

14 

28 

42 

0 

84 

Attitude of appreciation for desirable traits in the 






lives of certain persons. 

6 

8 

10 

I 

25 

Attitude of reverence for the flag. 

2 

4 

4 

0 

10 

Understanding of the significance of the flag.... 

1 1 

3 

4 

0 

8 

Attitude of patriotism. 

2 

I 

3 

2 

8 

Attitude of appreciation for services of soldiers., 

0 

3 

3 

0 

6 

Attitude of consideration for others. 

2 

2 

I 

0 

s 

Attitude of appreciation for benefits of peace. . . 

0 

2 

2 

0 

4 

Objectives peculiar to a particular holiday. 

24 

22 

32 

8 

86 

All objectives. 


73 

lOI 

II 

236 


attention in connection with Easter. Although Child Health Day is 
the only day on which the authors do not definitely advise giving 
instruction on the significance of the day, they make slight mention 
of a need for a realization of the value of good health and for a feeling 
of responsibility for community health and cleanliness. 

A steady increase in the importance of the objectives in successive 
grades is decidedly noticeable, particularly in the case of the devel¬ 
opment of an understanding of the significance of the day. 

METHOD OE TREATMENT IN HOLIDAY OBSERVANCE 
Since school laws go no farther than to declare which holidays are 
to be celebrated in the schoolroom, it is necessary to turn to the sixty 
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sources consisting of courses of study and special treatments to de¬ 
termine present practice and opinion with regard to the method of 
holiday treatment in the primary grades. These sixty sources give 
more attention to treatment than to any other phase of the problem 
of holiday observance. In the case of nineteen holidays, activities 
are mentioned 3,389 times, and none of the nineteen is mentioned 
fewer than thirty-five times. These nineteen days, listed according 
to the number of activities recommended for each, are as follows: 


1. Christmas 

2. Thanksgiving Day 

3. Washington’s Birthday 

4. Lincoln’s Birthday 
3. St. Valentine’s Day 

6 . Memorial Day 

7. Columbus Day 

8. Arbor Day 
g. Hallowe’en 

10. Easter 


11. Flag Day 

12. Armistice Day 

13. Bird Day 

14. Mother’s Day 

15. Labor Day 

16. New Year’s Day 

17. May Day 

18. Independence Day 

19. Child Health Day 


The activities mentioned in Table V are classified according to the 
“master list” of fifty-five activities in the social sciences compiled by 
Wilson' in 1929. As Wilson points out, these major divisions are not 
mutually exclusive. The activities are listed under the divisions in 
which they appear most naturally. Reading stories, for example, is 
classified here under visual activities, since the basic activity un¬ 
doubtedly is getting the thought from the printed page by means of 
the sense of sight; the oral activity of reading aloud may or may not 
be involved. The total number of frequencies accorded all the ac¬ 
tivities mentioned in Table V shows a steady increase in emphasis 
thoughout the three primary grades. An outstanding exception ap¬ 
pears in the case of listening activities, where the emphasis decreases 
from grade to grade. To find a decrease here is scarcely surprising, 
since the child who is beginning school must depend largely on his 
teacher for his vicarious experience. As the child gains in ability to 
read the printed thought, he gradually takes over this responsibility. 
The findings relating to writing activities and purely meditative ac¬ 
tivities also appear to correspond to the pupil’s growth in the skill of 
handling writing tools and in the ability to concentrate, which is 

“Howard E. Wilson, “ ‘Things to Do’ in the Social Science Classroom,” Historical 
OiiUooh, XX (May, 1929), 218-24. 
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TABLE V 


Frequency of Mention of All Activities for Observance of Nineteen 
Holidays in Three Primary Grades Suggested by Fifty-two 
Courses of Study and Eight Special Treatments 



Fhequemcv of Mention 
roR Grade 


Activity 

I 

II 

III 

Ko 

Grade 

Place¬ 

ment 

Toiai 

I. Activities common to many holidays: 

A. Visual: 



80 



I. Reading stories. 

21 

S2 

24 

177 

2. Reading poems and verses. 

2 

13 

26 

r? 

S8 

3. Looking at pictures. 

23 

16 

14 

10 


Total. 

46 

81 

120 

SI 

298 

B. Listening; 

62 

36 




4. Listening to stories. 

15 

14 

127 

S. Listening to poems and verses. 

II 

17 

II 

4 

43 

6. Listening to songs. 

2 

2 

2 

0 

6 

7. Listening to records. 

12 

13 

8 

2 

35 

8. Listening to radio. 

2 

I 

3 

0 

b 

9. Listening to talks hy adults. 

5 

4 

6 

0 

IS 

Total. 

94 

73 

45 

20 

232 

C. Oral: 






10. Engaging in informal group discussion 

180 

203 

243 

104 


II. Taking part in dramatization. 

30 

33 

33 

19 


12. Reproducing stories. 

27 

22 

6 

4 

Bl 

13. Reciting poems. 

3 

3 

6 

I 

mm 

Total. 

240 

261 

2S8 

128 

917 

D. Writing; 






14. Writing letters. 

3 

3 

3 

I 

10 

15. Writing stories. 

4 

8 

II 

6 

29 

16. Writing poems and verses. 

I 

3 

4 

6 

14 

Total. 

8 

14 


13 

S3 

E. Drawing: 






17. Drawing on blackboard. 

6 

9 


I 

22 

18. Drawing pictures.,... 

21 

22 

22 

12 

77 

19. Drawing greeting cards. 

7 

8 

10 

3 

28 

20. Making decorations. 

33 

33 

27 

ri 

ro4 

Total. 

67 

72 

6s 

27 

231 

F. Manual: 






21. Constructing picture show. 

3 

4 

3 

2 

12 

2 2. Modeling clay. 

r? 

14 

12 

6 

49 

23. Cutting or tearing paper. 

19 

9 

5 

5 

38 

28 

24. Making costumes... 

4 

7 

13 

4 

23. Making gifts... 

23 

26 

25 

8 

82 

26. Carrying out plans for sand table— 

8 

18 

5 

4 

35 

27. Making booklets...... 

20 

22 

x6 

9 

67 
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TABLE V —Continued 



FXEQinSNCY OT MENTION 

FOE Grade 


Activity 

I 

II 

III 

No 

Grade 

Place¬ 

ment 

Totai 

1. Activities common to many holidays — con- 
limed’. 

F. Manual— contmued: 






28. Making favors. 

5 

4 

4 

3 

16 

29. Making posters. 

3 

4 


I 

12 

Total. 

102 

108 

87 

42 

339 

G. General: 



1 



30. Bringing offerings for less fortunate.. 

20 

18 

II 

3 

52 

31. Collecting pictures. 

3 S 

31 

36 

12 

114 

32. Making excursions. 

3 

3 

2 

7 

IS 

33. Singing. 

4 

4 

3 

7 

18 

34, Marching. 

8 

8 

4 

3 

23 

35. Dancing. 

3 

3 

I 

2 

9 

36. Playing games. 

4 

3 

2 

3 

12 

37. Participating in party. 

29 

24 

IS 

5 

73 

38. Participating in parade. 

7 

8 

10 

5 

30 

so. Participating in program. 

46 

53 

55 

30 

184 

40. Participating in flag drill. 

2 

5 

7 

2 

16 

41. Participating in flag salute. 

10 

16 

27 

13 

66 

Total. 

171 

176 

173 

92 

612 

H. Purely meditative: 




42. Memorizing songs .! 

7 

II 

7 

7 

32 

43. Memorizing poems and verses. 

3 

8 

19 

7 

37 

Total. 

10 

19 

26 

14 

69 

Total of activities common to many holidays 

738 

S04 

822 

387 

2,751 

IL Activities connected with only one holiday: 

A. Applicable to many days: 






I. Writing. 

4 

7 

8 

4 

23 

2. Drawing. 

3 

5 

2 

I 

TI 

3. Manual. 

9 

II 

14 

2 

36 

4. General. 

6 

6 

6 

3 

21 

Total. 

22 

29 

30 

10 

91 

B. Distinctive of a particular holiday: 



S. Listening. 

I 

3 

6 

5 

IS 

6. Writing. 

s 

2 

2 

0 

9 

7. Manual. 

81 

84 

78 

S8 

301 

8. General. 

S2 

57 

57 

47 

213 

9. Purely meditative. 

I 

4 

3 

I 

9 

Total. 

140 

ISO 

146 

III 

547 

Total of activities connected with only one 





holiday. . 

162 

179 

176 

I 2 I 

638 

Total of all activities. 

900 

983 

998 

508 

3,389 
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necessary for satisfactory memorization. The small amount of at¬ 
tention assigned to memorizing activities is in accordance -with the 
general modern tendency to emphasize creative phases of learning 
although the even smaller amount of attention given to writing ac¬ 
tivities seems not to bear out this idea. 

Special emphasis appears to be placed on oral, general, and man¬ 
ual activities common to many holidays in all three grades. Engag¬ 
ing in informal group discussion is mentioned 730 times, or 79.6 per 
cent of the 917 references which are concerned with oral activities. 
Discussions of Christmas customs in other lands during the Yuletide 
season and home preparations for Thanksgiving are illustrative of 
this activity. Making gifts, mentioned 82 times, or 24.2 per cent of 
the 339 references in this classification, represents the most outstand¬ 
ing manual treatment, although this particular activity is used in 
connection with only three holidays, namely, Christmas, Easter, 
and Mother’s Day. The most prominent general activity is partici¬ 
pating in a program, which is mentioned 184 times, or 30 per cent of 
the total of 612 references to general activities. 

Many of the activities suggested in connection with only one holi¬ 
day might be considered applicable to certain other days. Eor ex¬ 
ample, making copies of programs is mentioned only in the case of 
Thanksgiving but certainly might be equally applicable to other 
holidays. 

Certain other activities are distinctive of a particular holiday and 
could not be considered applicable to the treatment of any other day. 
These occur among the listening, general, and purely meditative 
activities. Listening to carols, for instance, is an activity associated 
only with Christmas. Other illustrations are writing names on Val¬ 
entines, making jack-o’-lanterns, winding the maypole, and memo¬ 
rizing Washington’s “Rules of Conduct.” 

CONCLUSION 

This investigation, as was mentioned, is intended merely to deter¬ 
mine present opinion and practice with regard to holiday observance 
in the primary grades. The writer realizes that neither present opin¬ 
ion nor present practice necessarily represents the ideal in any situa¬ 
tion but that both combine to form the foundation upon which fu¬ 
ture attempts to reach the ideal will need to be laid. 



THE TERCENTENARY OF AN EDUCATIONAL 
BEQUEST 

ESTHER CRANE 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland 

If some educational “Ask Me Another” should contain the ques¬ 
tion, “In wliich of the thirteen original colonies did that philanthro¬ 
pist live who was the first to write a will leaving his property to 
found a free school to educate the children of his community?” it is 
probable that few persons would answer “Virginia.” Unfortunately, 
many people have read and believed the reply which Sir William 
Berkeley made in 1671 to the Lords Commissioners of Foreign 
Plantations who asked him what provision had been made for pub¬ 
lic instruction in the new colony: “I thank God, there are no free 
schools nor printing, and I hope we shall not have these hundred 
years; for learning has brought disobedience and heresy, and sects 
into the world, and printing has divulged them, and libels against 
the best government. God keep us from both.”^ 

Yet Sir William Berkeley could have known that on February 12, 
1634, two years before the earliest possible date for the gift made by 
John Harvard to the college which bears his name, Benjamin Syms, 
a citizen of Elizabeth City County, Virginia, wrote a will bequeath¬ 
ing a farm of about two hundred acres situated on the Poquoson 
River, together with the milk and increase of eight cows, to provide 
a free school for the children of the parishes of Elizabeth City and 
Kiquotan. He also provided that, when the herd of cattle increased, 
part of them should be sold and the money used to build a school- 
house and that further profits from the sale of extra cattle should be 
used to repair this schoolhouse arid to maintain poor children or dis¬ 
abled and helpless adults.^ Syms intrusted the task of carrying out 
the provisions of his will to the Elizabeth City County justices of the 
‘ Virginia Historical Register, Vol, III, No. i, p. 13. 

’ Eening’s Virginia Statutes at Large, VI, 389-90. 

20s 
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peace, together vnth the minister and the church wardens of the 
parish, and the will was confirmed hy the General Assembly held at 
James City, 1642-43. There is no record to show exactly when the 
first schoolmaster was engaged and the first classes formed, but it 
is certain that the school was in running order hy 1649, because a 
chatty little pamphlet of unknown authorship, published in London 
in 1649 and entitled “A Perfect Description of Virginia” states: “I 
may not forget to tell you we have a free school, with two hundred 
acres of land, a fine house upon it, forty milch kine, and other ac¬ 
commodations to itj the benefactor deserves perpetual memory; 
his name, Mr. Benjamin Symes, worthy to be chronicled.”' 

On September 19, 1659, twenty-five years after Syms wrote his 
will, another citizen of Elizabeth City County, Thomas Eaton, 
made a similar will leaving five hundred acres of land, with houses, 
buildings, farm equipment, and live stock, to maintain a free school 
for the children of Elizabeth City County. Although the exact date of 
the establishment of this second school is not known, there is a court 
record of December 19, 1692, which indicates that it had then been 
in operation for some time; the court ruled that Ebenezer Taylor, 
the late schoolmaster of Eaton’s free school, who had enjoyed the 
use of the farm and all its perquisites, should be required to provide 
food and clothing for an old slave whom he had shamefully neg- 
lected.® 

Although there is no continuous record of these two schools, we 
can be reasonably certain that they were in constant operation from 
the early Colonial period until they were united in 1805 as Hampton 
Academy. The earliest record-book of'the county now in existence, 
running from 1692 to 1723, contains references to both schools, 
There are provisions for electing teachers, repairing the schoolhouses, 
and renting the land, together with certain court orders requiring 
the men in charge of the farms to provide for slaves belonging to the 
school property. These records indicate that at times the man who 
taught the school also worked the farm, with the help of the slaves, 
taking all the profits as his own., but that usually the farms were 

* Virginia. Historical Register, 'Vol, 11 , No. 2, p. 75. 

“ “The Syms-Eaton Free School,” Court Record, December 19, 1692, p. 10. Com¬ 
piled by Mrs. F. M. Armstrong. Secured through the courtesy of Robert M. Newton, 
division superintendent of the City of Hampton and Elizabeth City County Schools. 
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rented and the income used to engage a schoolmaster, who lived in 
the dwelling house, taugh.t in the sctooUiouse, and had a small plot 
of ground and a few cows reserved for his use. 

There are certain indications that at times the trustees had the 
same authority over this school land and took the same care of it 
that they would have exercised in renting farms which they owned 
privately. Thus, there is a record on June 19, 1699,* of a lease which 
granted a part of Eaton’s free school land to William Williams for 
twenty-one years; the conditions were that he was to pay two hun¬ 
dred pounds of tobacco a year, build a substantial thirty-foot 
dwelling-house, plant one hundred apple trees, keep the orchard 
well trimmed and fenced, and maintain the houses in good condi¬ 
tion. There is a record on August 17, 1720,“ that Henry Irvin 
hroughtaction against John Curie, complaining that timber was being 
wasted on Eaton’s school land, and the court ruled that Eaton’s will 
and deed and the lease under which the land was granted to Curie 
should be brought into the next court as evidence. There is a lease 
of July IS, 1760,5 renting to George Wythe for his lifetime the farm 
known as “Syms’ Free School” land for thirty-one pounds and five 
shillings a year. The said George Wythe agreed to plant an orchard 
of one hundred apple trees on the land, to care for this orchard so 
that he would leave it complete as to the number of good bearing 
trees, to keep and leave all the houses in good repair (excepting the 
schoolmaster’s house), and to leave three thousand fence rails and 
eleven head of black cattle on the land. These records show that 
the trustees not only provided against abuse of the land and build¬ 
ings but that they also arranged for improvements. 

Other records, however, show just as definitely that there were 
times when the trustees did not manage efbciently the property 
which had been intrusted to their care. The General Assembly 
which began at Williamsburg on February 27, 1752, and continued 
until November i, 1753, passed an act"* which quoted the provisions 
of the will of Benjamin Syms, stated that the charitable intentions 
of this wiU had not been carried out effectually, and therefore pro¬ 
vided that the county church officials to whose care Syms had in- 

'Ibid., pp. lo-ii. ^Loc. cU. 3 Ibid., pp. 13-16. 

^ Bening’s Virginia Statutes at Large, VI, 389-92. 
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trusted Hs bequest should be incorporated as trustees of the school 
property and that they should be given specifically the right to 
nominate and appoint a schoolmaster, to see that he was examined 
by the minister and licensed by the governor, to visit the school and 
reform any abuses in its administration, and even to remove the 
schoolmaster if a majority of them agreed to do so. There is nothing 
in the act to show whether it was passed for the purpose of impressmg 
careless and inefficient trustees with the importance of their respon- 
sibilities or whether the men in charge of the school were themselves 
seeking to be definitely incorporated as trustees and to have their 
powers specifically defined in order that they might have more con¬ 
trol over the school. An advertisement which appeared in the Wil¬ 
liamsburg Gazette of March 12, 1752, suggests the possibility that 
the trustees had disapproved of the way the school was being man¬ 
aged and had found it necessary to have their authority defined 
more exactly before they could dismiss the master then in charge of 
the school. The advertisement read: 

Notice is hereby given, that Symmes’ Free School, in Elkabeth City County, 
will be vacant on the asth of March, a tutor of a good character, and properly 
qualified may meet with good encouragement by applying to the Trustees of 
the Said School. N.B. The Land Rent of the said School is thirty-one pounds 
per Ann., besides Perquisites.* 

To be sure, there is nothing to prove the truth of this interpre¬ 
tation, and there may have been serious neglect and rrusmanage- 
ment on the part of the trustees to justify the assertion in the act 
that "the charitable intention of the said Benjamin Sym, the donor, 
hath not been effectually fulfilled.” However, there is surely no 
justification in the act or in the other records for the contention of 
Moncure D. Conway that this act makes it doubtful whether any 
school whatsoever was established before 1752 as a result of Syms’s 
bequest.^ 

* Guy Fred Wells, Parish E&ucation in Colonial Virginia, p. 34. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No, 138. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, 1923. A bound volume containing the issues of the Williamsburg Gazette foi 
1732 is in the New York Public Library. 

= On page 127 of his Barons of the Potomack and Rappahannock, Mr. Conway stated 
that the first free school established in Virginia was Eaton’s school in Elizabeth City, 
founded in 1736. When this statement was criticized in the Virginia Magazine of Eh- 
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In February, 1759, the Assembly passed an act^ referring to 
Eaton's school which gives specific information as to the kind of 
niismanagement that had made it necessary to incorporate the 
trustees and to define their powers. Here it is stated that the trus¬ 
tees had-neglected to rent part of the land left by Eaton; that some 
of the leases had been lost or had passed into the hands of tenants 
who refused to produce them; and that some tenants claimed that 
trustees who were not incorporated had no power to collect damages 
from tenants for abuse of the property, for failure to make those im¬ 
provements in building or planting demanded by their leases, or 
even for failure to pay the rent. The act of the Assembly met these 
problems by incorporating the county justices of the peace, minis¬ 
ters, and church wardens, and their successors as trustees and by 
stating specifically that they had the right to collect all rents and 
arrears of rent and to sue for and recover damages for any waste or 
failure to build, plant, or improve the land according to the terms of 
the lease. It also provided that, in case any person holding part of 
Eaton’s school land failed to produce his lease or to accept a new 
lease and have it recorded within six months after the act was passed, 
his lease should be void and the trustees might rent the land as if 
such a lease had never existed. Concerning the administration of 
the school, the act not only made exactly the same regulations which 
had been passed in the case of the Syms school, giving the trustees 
the power to nominate, appoint, or remove teachers, visit the 
schools, and make any needed changes, but it also attempted to 
change the admission policy of the school, stating that in the past 
many children had been admitted whose parents were well able to 
pay for their education and ruling that in the future no child should 
be received without the consent of the schoolmaster except those 


toryand Biography (I [1893-94], 216), Mr. Conway replied ttat Benjamin Syms “left a 
bequest in 1634; but it was only confirmed in 1642-43 by the Assembly; and whether or 
how far ‘established’ is rendered doubtful by the fact that in 1733 the Assembly passed 
an act about it which says: ‘And whereas the charitable intention of the said Benjamin 
Sym, the dower, hath not been effectually fulfilled. To the end that the said charity may 
be more beneficial for the future, etc.’ ”—Virginia Magazine oj History and Biography, 
I (1893-94), 34S. 

• Bening’s Virginia Statutes at Large, VII, 317-20. 
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children whom the trustees recommended as in need of free edu¬ 
cation. 

Naturally, both schools were neglected during the Revolutionary 
War. The farm buildings were allowed to tumble into ruins; prac¬ 
tically all the timber was cut and wasted; one school was discon¬ 
tinued; and the other, being wholly unsupervised, fell into a wretch¬ 
ed condition. Also the local organization was so radically changed 
that it was no longer clear who had the right to exercise authority 
over these free schools. Both Syms and Eaton had provided in their 
wiUs that the county justices of the peace, the minister, and the 
church wardens of the parish of Elizabeth City should act as trustees 
for their bequests. However, the old parochial organization of St. 
John’s Church had been changed, so that the church wardens had 
ceased to be county officials and much of the vestry work had passed 
out of their hands and into the care of the “overseers of the poor,” 
It was not clear, therefore, whether any officers of the church had a 
right to act as trustees of these two schools or whether the county 
officials should assume the entire responsibility. Therefore, an act 
of the Assembly was passed on January 12,1805, incorporating both 
schools under one board of trustees, to whom was given power to sell 
the land and all the property left by Syms and Eaton and to use 
the money thus obtained to establish an academy located in any 
part of the county which seemed to them suitable. This act author¬ 
ized the election of eleven trustees for a term of three years. It is 
interesting to note that, when this election was held in June, 1805, 
six of the eleven trustees chosen were wardens and vestrymen of 
St. John’s Church. 

These trustees decided to establish a new academy. They sold 
the farms which had been left by Syms and Eaton, invested the 
money in mortgages so that it would constitute an endowment for 
the new academy, and then proceeded to build in Hampton an un¬ 
pretentious frame schoolhouse, which is reported to have been a 
narrow, one-story building about one hundred feet long and thirty- 
two feet wide, divided into a boys’ room and a girls’ room, with a 
boys’ yard on one side of the building and a girls’ yard on the other. 
The new school was called Hampton Academy. 

The academy thus established continued its existence until the 
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public-school system was introduced. In 1846 Virginia gave each 
county the right to decide whether it would establish public schoolSj 
and on January 25, 1851, the Elizabeth City County Court author¬ 
ized the board of school commissioners to divide the county into 
school districts and establish a public school in each district. On 
January 29, 1852, Mr. William S. Sclater, who had been treasurer of 
the board of trustees of Hampton Academy, appeared before the 
school board and turned over to that body a fund, amounting to 
$10,706.55, winch had belonged to the institution ever since the 
property of Syms and of Eaton had been sold. In 1855 it was de¬ 
cided that the frame building of Hampton Academy should be used 
as the district schoolhouse, and thus both the endowment and the 
building became part of the public-school system. 

When Hampton was burned during the Civil War, the little frame 
schoolhouse was also burned, but the bundle of mortgage bonds in 
which the fund of $10,706.55 had been invested was preserved. 
ITiese bonds were in the hands of Colonel J. C. Phillips, whose family 
carried them with their own papers to Richmond, kept them safely 
through the war, and brought them back to be registered as the 
property of the county school board of Elizabeth City County. As 
soon as possible after the end of the war, a new brick schoolhouse 
was erected in place of the frame building which had been burned, 
and in 1902 this was replaced by the Syms-Eaton Academy, an 
attractive, substantial brick structure, in the entrance hall of 
which is set a tablet in memory of Benjamin Syms and Thomas 
Eaton. 

On December 26, 1933, Robert M. Newton, division superintend¬ 
ent of the City of Hampton and Elizabeth City County schools, 
wrote me that the fund which had existed since the farms given by 
Syms and Eaton were sold then amounted to $10,100, that it is 
kept separate from the other school funds, and that it is still lent on 
real estate in Elizabeth City Coimty. The fact that this bequest, 
which was made in the seventeenth century, is still fulfilling the 
purpose of its donors in educating children of their neighborhood is 
a tribute, not only to the far-sighted purposes of the givers, but also 
to the careful and responsible guardianship which has preserved the 
heritage for three hundred years. 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 

III. The Shbject Fields — Continued 

This list of references is the third of a series relating to mstrnction 
at the elementary-school level. The first list, appearing in the Sep¬ 
tember issue of the Elementary School Journal, contains items on 
the curriculum, methods of teaching and study, and supervision, 
The second list, published in October, contains items grouped under 
the following subject fields: reading, English, spelling, handwriting, 
the social sciences, and geography. The present list covers the re¬ 
maining subject fields at the elementary-school level and is the last 
of the series dealing with elementary-school instruction. 

ARITHMETIC^ 

G. T. Buswell 

The following bibliography does not pretend to be complete but 
rather is the list of references selected from those published during 
the period from July, 1933, to June, 1934, inclusive. The writer has 
used as his basis of selection chiefly the presentation of new material 
or the serious discussion by competent authorities of problems for 
which no new data were presented. The annotations are descriptive 
rather than critical. 

470, Bsowndi,!., WrcLiAM A. “The Place of ‘Crutches’ in Instruction,” Ele¬ 

mentary School Journal, XXXIV (April, 1934), 607-19. 

A critical article on the use of “crutches.” Points out both values and dangers 
in the use of such devices in terms of whether they facilitate or interfere with 
learning. 

471. Eiujecknee, Leo J. “Curriculum Investigations at the Elementary- and 

Secondary-School Levels: C. Arithmetic,” The Curriculum, pp, 140-43. 
Review of Educational Research, Vol. IV, No. 2. Washington: Ameri¬ 
can Educational Research Association of the National Education Assod- 
ation, 1934. 

A brief review and bibliography of recent material relating to the curriculum 
in arithmetic. 

' See also Items 304 and 362 in the list of selected references appearing in the Sep¬ 
tember, 1934, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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472. Broeckn35K, Leo J., and Hawkinson, Mabel J. “The Optimum Order 

of Arrangement of Items in a Diagnostic Test,” Blemeniary School Jour¬ 
nal, IDOLIY (January, 1934), 3 SI-S 7 - 

Reports results of tests given to 445 sixth-grade pupils. Recommends that 
tests for individual diagnosis should consist of at least four examples of each 
type and that examples of each type be arranged in rows. 

473. Connor, William L. “What Materials Are Most Useful to Children in 

Learning To Solve Problems?” Educational Method, XIII (April, 1934), 
369-70. 

A brief statement based on results on the Stone Reasoning Test. Finds that 
the best material for teaching problem-solving is that selected by pupils from 
their own environment. 

474. Distad, H. W. “An Analysis of the Drill Provisions in Division of Deci¬ 

mals in Ten Arithmetic Series,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVII 
(March, 1934)1 509-23- 

A study based on analysis of ten series of arithmetic textbooks published be¬ 
tween 1925 and 1930. Gives a detailed classification of types of examples and 
compares amount of practice given each type in the ten books. 

475. Foran, T. G. “The Reading of Problems in Arithmetic,” “Pupils’ Methods 

of Solving Problems in Arithmetic,” and “Methods of Teaching Problem 
Solving in Arithmetic,” Catholic Educational Review, XXXI and XXXII 
(December, 1933, March and May, 1934), 601-12, i 54 - 64 » 269-82, 

A series of three critical articles on the reading of problems. Analyzes and dis¬ 
cusses the scientific literature relating to the problem. Gives bibliographies. 

476. Grossnickle, Foster E. “An Experiment with a One-Figure Divisor in 

Short and Long Division,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (March 
and April, 1934), 496-506, 590-99. 

Bases conclusions on the degree of accuracy in tests of long division and short 
division. Tests cover Grades V-XII and also each year of a three-year normal- 
school course. Finds the long-division form superior to the short-division form 
for a one-figure divisor. Recommends that only the long-division form be 
taught. 

477. HamaIde, a. “Elementary Mathematics at the Decroly School,” Nm Era 

in Home and School, XV (January, r934), 3-8. 

An interesting, descriptive article on the method of teaching arithmetic in a 
foreign country. 

478. Kramer, Grace A. The E_ffect of Certain Factors in the Verbal Arithmetic 

Frobkm upon Children’s Success in the Solution. Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity Studies in Education, No. 20. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1933, Pp. 106. 

A major study worth careful examination. A careful review of previous work 
precedes the report of the author’s extensive experiment. 
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479. Kkamee, Geace a. “Some Wrong Notions in Devising Aritlimetic Prob¬ 

lems,” Education, LIV (April, 1934), 473-76. 

A brief article giving the author’s view on written problems. 

480. Metier, Hakry L. “Trends in the Emphasis on Various Topics of Aritb- 

metic since i860,” Eletnentary School Journal, XXXIV (June, 1934) 
767-73. 

An analysis of fifty-five textbooks in arithmetic published between i860 and 
1933. Includes primary, intermediate, and advanced books. Gives lists ot 
topics which have been dropped, as well as topics receiving less and more attea- 
tion than formerly. 

481. Osborne, Raymond W., and Gillet, Harry O. “Mental Age Is Impor¬ 

tant Factor in Teaching Arithmetic,” Nation’s Schools, XII (July, 

1933), 19-24- 

Presents results of experiments to show optimum placement of topics accord¬ 
ing to mental age and grade. Materials drawn from the studies of the Commit¬ 
tee of Seven of the Northern Illinois Conference on Supervision. 

482. Scare, R. C. “Special Disability in Reading and Arithmetic,” Twoniieth 

Annual Conference on Educational Measurements, pp. 70-84. Bulletin, of 
the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. X, No. i. Blooming¬ 
ton, Indiana; Bureau of Co-operative Research, Indiana University 
School of Education, 1933. 

A study of the effect of home environment on certain types of ability in arith¬ 
metic. Detailed data on nineteen cases. 

483. White, Helen M. “Does Experience in the Situation Involved Affect the 

Solving of a Problem?” Education, LIV (April, 1934), 431-53. 

A study based on data from a thousand children in Grade VI. Shows the value 
of basing problems on situations with which the child has had experience. 

484. Wilson, Guy M. “Bibliography—^Written Problems in Arithmetic,” 

cation, LIV (April, 1934), 480-83. 

An unannotated bibliography of eighty-iive references dealing with written 
problems. A useful guide for study groups dealing witlr this problem. 

485. Woody, Clieeord. “Diagnosis of Difficulties in the Solution of Verbal 

Problems in Arithmetic,” Education, LIV (April, 1934), 464-73. 
Proposes a method for the diagnosis of difficulties with verbal problems. A good, 
critical discussion. 

SCIENCE’ 

Samuel Ralph Powers 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

This bibliography on instruction in science in the elementary 
school includes articles published during the interval of June, 1933, 
’ See also Items 313 and 314 in the list of selected references appearing in the Sep¬ 
tember, 1934, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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to June, 1934 (and one article published in March, 1933). There is a 
marked contrast between the articles abstracted here and articles 
on science in the elementary school written some few years ago. 
Many changes have taken place in points of view with respect to 
this work. The views are reflected in these articles. 

86 Ctietis Francis D. “The Emergence of Elementary Science,” University 
of Michigan School of Education Bulletin, IV (March, 1933), 86-88. 

A review setting forth reasons why elementary-school science is in. an unsettled 
position and the influences which have brought about improvement in science 
at the elementary-school level. 

487 Drushel, J. Andrew. “The Place of the Field Lesson in the Training of 
Teachers of Elementary Science,” Science Education, XVII (October, 
1933)1 203-6. 

A discussion of how a field lesson should be conducted, together with a r6sum6 
on the value of field lessons in teacher training. 

488. Haotx, G. W. “Generalization in Elementary School Science,” School 

Science and Mathematics, XXXIV (Jime, 1934), S 74 - 77 ' 

A discussion of the controversy among educators on permitting children to 
generalize. Experimental evidence is given to indicate that the diSerence in 
the mental operations of children between first and sixth grade is not one of 
absence or presence of ability to generalize but of degree of complexity of 
the generalization. The question is not whether children should generalize but 
when and how the process should take place. 

489. Melrose, Mary. “The Evolution of the Elementary Science Program in 

the Cleveland Public Schools,” Science Education, XVII (December, 
1933)) 293 - 300 - 

An account of the installation of science-teaching in the elementary schools 
of Cleveland. Previous to rgaS no instruction in science had been given in the 
elementary schools. 

490. Oakes, Mervin Elijah. “Science in the Elementary School,” Now York 

State Education, XXI (December, 1933), 208-9. 

Describes the science program and various types of work done in the demon¬ 
stration school by teachers in training in the State Normal School at Fredonia, 
New York. 

491. Weller, Florence, and Caldwell, Otis W. “The Nature Study and 

Elementary Science Movement,” School Science and Mathematics, 
XXXIII (October, 1933), 730-40. 

A review of the development of nature-study and general science in the ele¬ 
mentary school from 1862 to the present. 

492. Weller, Florence, and Others. “A Survey of the Present Status of 

Elementary Science,” Science Education, XVII (October,1933), 193-98. 
A survey of science-teaching in a representative sampKng of schools from 
eight states. 
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MUSIC 

Anne E. Pierce 
University of Iowa 

493. Cheyette, Irving. “Teaching Instrumental Music in Public Schools" 

Education, LIV (October, 1933), 74-78. Abstract in School Music 
XXXIV (January, 1934), 9-10. 

Treats the aims of instruction, procedure, administration, and psychology of 
the class lesson in instrumental music. 

494. Gehrkens, Karl W. Music in the Grade Schools. Boston: C, C. Birchard 

& Co., 1934. Pp. 234. 

Presents major problems and newer trends in music education. Objectives oi 
the course of study, appreciation, creative work, music-reading, part-singing, 
voice-training, rhythm, theory, correlation, tests, individual differences, and 
instrumental music are among the topics discussed. 

495. Gehrkens, EIarl W. “The Use of Syllables in Music Reading,” Volum 

oj Proceedings of the Music Teachers National Associationfor 1933.' Twen¬ 
ty-eighth Series, Annual Meeting of the Fifty-seventh Year, pp, 180-88, 
Oberlin, Ohio: Music Teachers National Association (Karl W. Gehrkens, 
Editor), 1934. 

A history and an evaluation of the use of the sol-fa syllables in music reading. 

496. Great Britain Board oe Education. Recent Developments in School 

Music. Educational Pamphlet No. 95. London: His Majesty’s Sta¬ 
tionery Office, 1933. Pp. 36. 

A report of musical activities in the schools of Great Britain, 

497. Kwadwasser, Jacob. “Curriculum Investigations at the Elementary-and 

Secondary-School Levels: L. Music,” The Curriculum, pp. 175-78. Re¬ 
view of Educational Research, Vol. IV, No. 2. Washington: American 
Educational Research Association of the National Education Associa¬ 
tion, 1934. 

A summary of research studies made in music in recent years. 

498. Morris, True. “The Right Approach to Sight-Reading," School Musk, 

XXXIV (May-June, 1934), lo-ii. 

The author points out some of the problems frequently encountered in reading 
music notation and suggests how the problems may be solved. 

499. Murseld, James L. Human Values in Music Education. Newark, New 

Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1934. Pp. 388. 

A discussion of the significance of music as an educational subject and an inter¬ 
pretation of its values in terms of a social philosophy. 

500. Pittsburgh Department oe Curriculum Study. Course of Study in 

Music: Elementary Division, Grades, Kindergarten to Six. Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania: Board of Public Education, 1934. Pp. 108. 
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Includes a statement of fundamental principles of music education, musical 
and psychological factors, methods and procedures, and an outline of work for 
each grade. 

501. Shute, Florence L., and Others. “Aims and Objectives of Music Edu¬ 

cation,” Mmic Supervisors Journal, XX (December, 1933), 16-18, 24. 
A statement of the purposes and values of music evolved by the music instruc¬ 
tional staff of the Pittsburgh public schools. 

502. Weis, Ezra H. F. The Music Preparation of Elementary Teachers- in State 

Teachers Colleges, Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
599. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. 
vi+104. 

Discusses present practices and standards in music instruction, certification of 
elementary-school teachers, and required courses in music in the college cur¬ 
riculum. Suggestions for improvement in training are given. 

503. Wells, Alice. “A Comparison of Chord Figures and Scale Progression in 

Early School Music Learning,” Peabody Bulletin. (December, 1933), 
21-23. Baltimore, Maryland: Peabody Conservatory of Music. 
Description of an experunent to ascertain the intervals wliich are most readily 
perceived and sung by young children. According to this study, pitches dia- 
tonically arranged are easiest. 

304. WoLNER, Manuei., and Pyle, W. H. “An Experiment in Individual 
Training of Pitch-deficient Children,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXIV (November, 1933), 602-8. 

Report of an experiment to discover whether the sense of pitch in children 
classified as monotones is susceptible to training. Progress in varying degrees 
was noted by the investigators. The article gives procedure, as well as results, 
of the study. 

ART" 

W. G. Whiteori) 

505. Barites, Emily Ann, and Young, Bess M. Children and Architecture: 

Unit of Work. New York; Lincoln School of Teachers College, Colum¬ 
bia University, 1932. Pp. xxii-t-3S4. 

Presents experimental methods of teaching the subject of architecture to chil¬ 
dren, 

506. Dewey, John. Art as Experience. New York: Minton, Balch & Co., 1934. 

Pp. Viii 4 - 3 S 6 . 

Presents an analysis of the aesthetic experience which will be valuable to teach¬ 
ers of art in properly orientating the subject in harmony with modern educa¬ 
tional objectives of the school. A treatment of art as a normal mode of experi¬ 
ence which will assist the reader in appreciation of works of art. 

" See also Item 253 in the list of selected references appearing in the March, 1934, 
number and Item 343 in the May, Z934, number of the School Review. 
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507. Hillyer, Virgil Mores, and Huey, E. G. A Chili’s History of Art. New 

York; D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1933. Pp. xviii4-444, 

A practical book which acquaints children with the essentials of art through the 
ages. The book is written in an interesting, conversational style, compre¬ 
hensive to young people in the intermediate grades. 

508. Howell, Alfred. “Art Appreciation—^A Cultural and Economic Neces¬ 

sity,” Western Arts Association Bulletin, Vol. XVII, No. 6, pp. 193-200, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Western Arts Association, 1933. 

Discusses the contribution of art to the curriculum of the modern school. 
Emphasizes broad appreciation of all the arts as “one of the most vital subjects 
in modern education.” 

509. Kerr, James W. “Art Recovery,” School Arts Magazine, XXXIII (De¬ 

cember, 1933), 195-97- 

A timely article dealing with the program of art instruction in the public school, 

510. Neale, Oscar W. World-Famous Pictures. Chicago; Lyons & Carnahan, 

1933 - Pp- x-h 364 . 

A manual on picture-study covering subjects suitable for elementary- and sec¬ 
ondary-school instruction. Seventy-two works of art are reproduced in color 
miniatures. The interpretations which accompany each picture are intended 
primarily to be used in elementary schools. 

Sir. Pelikan, a. G. “Teaching Art as a Profession,” School Arts Magazine, 
XXXIII (January, 1934)1 259-61. 

A brief summary of significant factors to be considered by those who have m 
mind following the profession of art-teaching as a career. 

512. Perry, Evadna K. Art Adventures with Discarded Materials. LosAngeles, 

California; Wetzel Publishing Co., Inc., 1933. Pp. 70. 

A book full of helpful information for the art teacher in these days of rigid 
economy. Suggestions are offered for the discovery and use of inexpensive or 
discarded materials in the program of art work. 

513. Wilkins, Ernest H. “Social Betterment through Art,” School andSoci- 

eiy, XIXXIX (May 26, 1934), 661-66. 

Discusses the significance of training in art and the contribution of such train¬ 
ing to society. 

514. Zesbaugh, Helen Ann. Children’s Drawings of the Human Figure. Chi¬ 

cago; University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xii-l-76. 

An investigation of the interests, abilities, and difficulties of children in the 
various grades of the elementary school in drawing the human figure. Eight 
thousand drawings made by children from six different cities are analyzed and 
classified into “schematic types” most frequently represented by children. 
Furnishes specific data pertaining to drawing habits and traits fundamental to 
the development of appropriate scales for measuring the attainment of chil¬ 
dren in the graphic and plastic arts. 
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515. Zook, George F. “A Social-economic View of the Arts,” Western Arts 

Association Bulletin, Vol. XVII, No. 6, pp. 9-14. Indianapolis, Indiana: 
Western Arts Association, 1933. 

States that "the social-economic implications of the arts reach down into the 
very vitals of our civilization.” Presents the hypothesis that “our problem is 
to use the natural aspirations for the useful and beautiful as a basis on which to 
build and guide boys and girls, young men and young women into that fullest 
appreciation of life’s expressions which comes from contact with them in their 
most pleasing manifestations.” 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Homer J. Simith 
University of Minnesota 

516. Bawden, William T. “Review of Industrial Education in 1933,” Indus¬ 

trial Education Magazine, XXXVI (January, 1934), S~ig- 
A splendid review and appraisal of an important division of education covering 
a fast-moving, if not critical, year. Certain important events are recorded 
briefly and clearly, with discussions of trends in policy and practice. The 
section headings are as follows: “Reorganization of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education,” “New Problems Caused by Economic and Social 
Changes,” “Activities of Professional Organizations of Teachers,” “Changing 
Conception of Industrial-Arts Education,” “Reorganization of High-School 
Industrial Arts,” “Research in Industrial Education,” “Professional Fra¬ 
ternities in Industrial Education,” and “Conclusion.” 

517. Carlsen, F. A. “Pupil-Foreman Type of Organization as a Teaching De¬ 

vice in the General Shop,” Industrial Education Magazine, XXXVI 
(March, 1934), 64-74. 

A well-written article, in close keeping with its title, in which the author gives 
lull explanation of his plan and devices. It will be read with great interest by 
shop teachers. The plan may well be adopted for use by many instructors under 
different working conditions. 

518. Fryklund, Verne C. “The Abilities of Industrial Teachers,” Industrial 

Education Magazine, XXXVI (March, 1934), 57-63. 

A report of an intensive study of 250 successful shop teachers in summer-school 
attendance at the Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin, compared with 106 
successful skilled mechanics in factories of Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minne¬ 
sota. The several tests employed are described, and the findings are set forth 
in tlieme, tabular, and graphic form. This study points to more exacting se¬ 
lection of persons to be admitted to institutional preparation for the teaching 
of industrial arts and trade subjects. 

519. Fryklund, Verne C. “How Do You Teach?” Industrial Arts and Voca¬ 

tional Education, XXIII Qune, 1934), 198-99. 

A brief, pointed discussion which includes an eight-level rating scale for evalu¬ 
ating the performance of indnstrial-arts teachers. The scale is not a check list 
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of good quaUties; it is a set of “word patterns,” or paragraphs, averaging 150 
words in length, -which describe known teaching situations. The range is from 
“almost utter ignorance of educational values .... to a method wliich is 
highly acceptable because it embraces a well-conceived educational plan ” 

520. Ganders, Harry S. “Industrial Arts Must Lead,” Industrial Arts atd 

Vocational Education, XXIII (July, 1934), 221-23. 

The author believes that the industrial-arts field may have the chief r 61 e in the 
revitalization of education. He urges leaders in this work to minimize allegiance 
to industry, to lessen the emphasis on skiU and product, and to be critical of 
the trend toward larger classes and mass methods. The work must be kept 
individual and democratic, and the instructors must he broadly trained in order 
to insure proper orientation to the complete task of the schools. 

521. Hah, Sam F. “Leisure Time and Industrial Arts,” Industrial Education 

Magazine, XXXVI (March, 1934), 84-87. 

A report of a survey of the hobbies of 264 boys in eight schools. The author is 
interested in the importance of such findings for education, particularly as they 
affect the work of industrial-arts teachers and departments. 

522. Moeeitt, Frederick James. “Interpreting the Industrial Arts," hidus- 

irial Arts and Vocational Education, XXHI (March, 1934), 116-19. 

A clear-cut statement by a progressive school superintendent of the importance 
of industrial-arts teachers in informing the public concerning new objectives 
and changing practices of the schools. Suggestive as to means and chances for 
error, 

523. PiCKEiT, Ralph E. (Editor). Journal of Educational Sociology (Special 

Issue on “Vocational Education”), VII (March, 1934) 405-68. 
Contains an editorial and fourteen articles by leaders in their respective fields, 
headed by J. C. Wright, assistant commissioner for vocational education. 
United States Office of Education. There are statements concerning adult, 
professional, industrial, home-making, and commercial education. 0 ther articles 
cover continuation schools, industrial arts, analysis, curriculum revision, and 
vocational education for leisure. 

524. “School Shop Annual, 1934 Edition,” Industrial Arts and Vocational Edu¬ 

cation, XXIII (February, 1934), 25-112. 

Gives sections on “Shop Plaiming,’^ “Shop Equipment,” “Shop Manage¬ 
ment,” and “Shop Courses.” These sections comprehend the commonly ac¬ 
cepted industrial subjects and include marldng and record systems. Problems 
and projects are detailed, and numerous equipment and supply lists are offered. 
The book contains much appropriate advertising material and is profusely 
illustrated. 

525. SiEPERT, Albert F. “The Emergency in Education and the Teacher of 

Shop-work and Drafting,” Industrial Education Magazine, XXXVI 
(May, 1934), 140-42. ■ - 

A study based on data reported to the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools for the school year 1932-33. Indicates the subjects most 
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frequently dropped from the cuxriculums of high schools in. that depression 
year, giving distributions by fields, subjects, states, and enrolments. Special 
attention is given to industrial education. 


526 Stahl, Edgae. A. “A Small Comprehensive Shop,” Industrial Education 
Magazine, XXXVI (January, 1934), 29-32. 

The author describes an industrial shop designed to afiord the maximum of 
exploratory experience for the junior high school boy at the minimum of cost 
in money, space, and time. The floor plan is shown, the instructional activities 
are briefly outlined, and the equipment is completely listed. 

527. Stevens, Harry W. “Junior-High-School Drawing,” Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education, XXTll (Septenuber, 1934), 274-75. 

A report of a study concerning the content of junior high school courses in 
drawing. A variety of source material was used to perfect inquiry forms, on 
the basis of which co-operation was secured from leaders in industrial educa¬ 
tion, teachers of drawing, boys, and parents. Time distributions are shown 
for mechanical, architectural, and other phases of drawing, for relations to 
certain shop fields, and for free-hand and instrumental work. Gives lists of 
outcomes of the instruction and experience in drawing in terms of things which 
boys should know and things which they should be able to do at the close of the 
junior high school period. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
Beulah I. Coon 
United States Office of Education 

Two trends seem apparent in the material published during the 
past year, namely, a greater use of home-making as the unit around 
which the elementary-school program is integrated and emphasis on 
re-evaluation of the home-economics program. 

528. Albright, Norma A. “Home Economics in an Integrated School Pro¬ 

gram,” Journal of Home Economics, XXiV (December, 1933), 861-66. 
Describes a project of a seventh grade in establishing and arranging the home- 
economics apartment in a new school building and some projects which 
grew out of this activity. 

529. Baylor, Adelaide S. “Reappraising Values in Home Economics,” Jour¬ 

nal of Home Economics, XXVI (August-September, 1934), 405-9. 

Eight questions axe raised which teachers and laymen may use in evaluating 
home economics. 

530. Beutler, Louise. “A Home Furnishing Project in the Albany Junior 

High School,” Home Economics Monograph, pp. 39-41. Rochester, New 
York: New York State Vocational Association (Roy F. Johncox, Secre¬ 
tary, Rochester Continuation School), 1933. 
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Describes co-operative projects iu furnishing rooms in. the stores within a given 
cost as a basis for selection of home and school-department furniture and 
furnishings. 

S31. Brown, Clara M. "A Forward Look in Home Economics Education 
through the Public School Curriculum,” Journal of Earns Economics 
XXV (October, 1933), 665-72. 

Important considerations in re-evaluating curriculum content are listed and 
illustrations of functioning and non-functioning programs are given. 

S3 2. Courses of Study in Eomemaking: Grades Seven to Twelve. Home Eco- 
‘momics BuUetin No. 10. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: Division of Voca¬ 
tional Education, State Department of Education, 1933. Pp. 236. 
Summarizes two studies carried on by the teachers of the state which were 
used as a basis for the curriculum and gives suggestions for the use of the course. 

533. PIarap, Henry, and Grosmehr, Helen K. “Home Economics Objectives 

from Studies of Home Life.” Bulletin of Curriculum Laboratory, No. 32, 
Cleveland, Ohio: School of Education, Western Reserve University, 
1933. Pp. 38 (mimeographed). 

A compilation of objectives of home economics derived from twenty-one 
studies of home life. 

534. Home Economics Course of Study for Junior High Schools; Grades Seven, 

Eight, and Nine. Department of Educational Research Monograph 
No. 3. Muncie, Indiana: Board of Education, 1933. Pp. 160. 

The studies basic to the curriculum are briefly reported and interpreted, and 
helpful suggestions on using the course as a tool are given. 

535. Miller, Ellen. “Education for Family Living in a Changing World," 

Journal of Home Economics, XXVI (January, 1934) 1-6. 

Describes values resulting from co-operation in community activities and 
from emphasis on a broad program for family life and gives examples of such 
work in the schools of Detroit. 

536. Murray, Frances L. “A Nursery School in a Community Situation," 

Progressive Education, XI (March, 1934), 208-10. 

Describes the way in which junior high school pupils who had studied biology 
and were studying the family vitalized their experiences through observation 
and work with preschool-age children. 

S3 7. Orednick, Zita Friedl. “Teaching Home Economics to Eighth-Grade 
Boys,” Journal of Home Economics, XXVI (March, 1934), 157-59. 

A twelve-week unit for classes meeting fifty minutes daily included food selec¬ 
tion and preparation, personal care, clothing, family and community relations. 

538. Proctor, Erna E. “Making a Cotton School Dress,” Practical Home Eco¬ 
nomics, XI (August, 1933), 225-26. 

Describes the method of helping eighth-grade pupils learn to make the decisions 
involved in selecting and purchasing material and pattern and constructing a 
dress. 
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TiBBETS ViNAL H. “A Typicai Elementary School Study—Part of a 
Unit on Clothing, 4 A Grade, Six Weeks’ Duration,” New York State 
Education, XXI (October, 1933), 24-26. 

Describes a unit on the use of rubber in clothing as a basis for development 
in three objectives of the practical arts. 

Webee, Sarah Jane. “Household Arts in the Elementary School,” Pro- 
gfcssive Education, X (October, i 933 )j 336 — 4 t. 

An exposition of the co-operative plan used in teaching at Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Describes the units used in the first 
four grades in food and costumes of certain national groups and in selection, 
preparation, and purchase of food for the pupils’ own lunches. Some units were 
initiated by the household-arts teacher and some by the classroom teachers, 
the other teachers co-operating to enrich the content. 

WOODHOUSE, Chase Going. “Home Economics and the New Social Phi¬ 
losophy,” Journal of Home Economics, XXVI (August-September, 

1934), 401-4- 

The relation between the philosophy of home economists and that of the new 
social order is described, and teachers are urged to make this relation clearer 
in classroom and in community work. 

ZuiLL, Frances. “New Values in Home Economics,” Journal of the Na¬ 
tional Education Association, XXIII (April, 1934), 119-20. 

Discusses the growing tendency to organize home-economics content around 
the functions of the home and to consider the changes occurring in these func¬ 
tions as a result of economic and social forces. 

LIBRARY TRAINING' 

Evangeline Colburn 

543. Adams, Marv H. “Library Gift Day—First Person Plural Possessive,” 

Childhood Education, X (November, 1933), 73-79. 

Describes plans used in the National College of Education at Evanston, Illinois, 
to secure hooks for the children’s library and to arouse the interest and co¬ 
operation of parents and other donors. 

544. Barnes, Clara M. “Elementary School Library Methods,” Wilson Bulle¬ 

tin for Librarians, VIII (September, 1933), 2S, 31. 

Describes the plan used by the Shorewood Schools (Milwaukee, Wisconsin) 
to report children’s library progress to the parents and the resulting interest 
and co-operation of parents. 

545. Evans, Lucy, and Lee, Mary. “A Platoon School Library,” School Execu¬ 

tives Magazine, LIII (October, 1933), 43-46. 

Outlines plans for library instruction and describes activities employed to 
stimulate children’s interest in reading. 

' See also Item 300 in the list of selected references appearing in the September, 1934, 
number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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546. McCormick, A. T. “Developing an Elementary School Library,” Wikon 

Bulletin for Librarians, VIII (September, 1933), 45-47. 

Gives details of construction and service rendered by a school library placed at 
the end of the corridor. 

547. Miller, E. P., and Plume, G. M. “An Elementary School Library" 

School Executives Magazine, LIII (October, 1933), 54-55. ’ 

Good for suggestions on beginning a school library. 

548. Otto, I-Ienry J. “The Administration of Library Service,” Ekmeniary 

School Organization and Administration, pp. 401-31. New York; D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., Inc., 1934- 

Summarizes functions of the library, discusses various types, and shows the 
relation that the library bears to school life and the curriculum. 

549. Woodring, Maxle N., and Aldrich, Grace L. “The Library and the 

Study Program,” Teachers College Record, XXXIV (May, 1933), 678- 
90. 

Concisely describes the ideal school hbraiy and its relation to the study pro¬ 
gram. 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Newton Edwards and Mabel Waltz 

550. American Physical Education Association, Committee on Dancing. 

Dancing in the Elementary Schools. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc,, 
1933. Pp. xvi+134- 

Presents current opinions of specialists with respect to the underlying principles 
of the dance in relation to the elementary school. 

551. Bookwalter, Karl W. “Making Pupils’ Marks in Physical Education 

More Objective,” Twentieth Annual Conference on Educational Measure¬ 
ments Held at Indiana University, April 14 and 15, 1933, pp. 29-34. 
Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. X, No. i, 
Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative Research, Indiana Uni¬ 
versity School of Education, 1933. 

Presents charts which may be used to facilitate objective marking. 

552. Butler, George D., Hanmer, Lee E., and Perry, Clarence Arthur, 

“Space Requirements for the Children’s Playground,” Recreation, 
XXVIII (August and September, 1934), 235-44, 283-93, 308-9. 

Attempts to establish space standards for the various playground activities 
of the elementary school. 

553. Christy, Erma B. “An Integrated Health Program,” Practical Home Eco¬ 

nomics, XII (March, 1934), 74. 

A central health-curriculum committee in Muncie, Indiana, stimulates co¬ 
operation. on the part of &ve subject-matter departments in the junior h^h 
schools and makes studies of progress. 
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554. Engeuiardt, N. L. “What the Superintendent of Schools Expects of the 

Health and Physical Education Teachers,” Teachers College Record, 
XXXV (January, 1934), 280-92. Same in JowrwGi! of Health and Physical 
Education, V (February, 1934), 3-6, S6- 

Conclusions based on the analysis of the replies to a questionnaire submitted 
to school superintendents in New York State. 

555. FossYXHE, Warren E. “Why Mention It?” U-niversity of Michigan School 

of Education Bulletin, V (December, 1933), 39-41. 

Thirteen topics frequently overemphasized in diet and health and twelve need¬ 
ing special stress are listed. 

556. Franzen, Raymond. An Evaluation of School Health Procedures. School 

Health Research Monographs, No. V. New York; American Child 
Health Association, 1933. Pp. xii-t-128. 

An attempt to evaluate health programs in terms of the health achievement of 
children, A thorough, scientific investigation of the problem. 

557. Gray, Ruth A. “Health and Physical Education,” Bibliography of Re¬ 

search Studies in Education, iQ3i-ig32, pp. 180-89. United States Office 
of Education Bulletin No. 6,1933. 

A bibliography of Masters’ and Doctors’ theses for the school year September 1, 
1931, through August 31, 1932. 

558. Hoke, Georgie Collins. “Classroom Films in Health Teaching,” Edu¬ 

cation, LIV (December, 1933), 223-28. 

Discusses the value of motion-picture films and suggests ways of using them in 
teaching health. 

559. Nash, Jay B. (Editor). Physiological Health. Interpretations of Physical 

Education, Vol. IV. New York: A. S. Bames & Co., Inc., 1933. Pp- 
xii-l-308. 

Attempts to show the possible contributions of a well-organized physical- 
education curriculum to physiological health. 

560. Patty, Willard Walter. “The Teaching of Health Education in Ele¬ 

mentary Schools,” Journal of Health and Physical Education, V (Janu- 
1934)1 3“7; 6°; “Outcomes of Health Education,” Journal of Health 
and Physical Education, V (February, 1934), 34-37, 62; “Health Super¬ 
visory Activities of the Teacher in Elementary Schools,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, V (March, 1934), $0-51, 65. 

This series of articles reports the findings of an investigation “to discover the 
special preparation which the elementary-school teacher below the seventh 
grade should have in order to carry on successfully her health-education re¬ 
sponsibilities.” Conclusions are based on an analysis of courses of study and 
textbooks. 
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561. Phelan, Akette M. A Study of School Health Standards. New York' 

American Public Health Association, 1934. Pp. x+aso. 

Attempts to establish worMng standards for a school health program, These 
standards are derived from the findinp of research and from satisfactory 
practice. Contains a comprehensive review of the literature on school health 

562. Rath, Emil. “Comments on Dr. Jesse F. Williams ‘Thoughts about Core 

Activities,’ ” MiuA and Body, XL (November, 1933), 14S--S0. 

Answers criticisms of a core curriculum proposed by the author in an earler 
article. Maintains that there is a transfer of attitudes, habits, and thoughts 
in physical activities and that child interest is essential in training. 

563. Rogees, James Edwaed. “The Contribution of Physical Education to the 

New Education,” School and Society, XXXIX (May 19,1934), 647-49, 
Discusses modern physical education as contrasted with older methods. Gives 
objectives and suggests how physical education can help solve problems of a 
machine age. 

564. Shaeman, Jackson R. Introduction to Physical Education. New York; 

A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. viii-l-318. 

A comprehensive textbook in physical education. Deals with history, objec¬ 
tives, principles, organization, content, and teaching methods. Of interest to 
classroom teachers and administrators, as well as to professional students of 
physical education. 

365. Spencer, Mary Elisabeth. Health Education for Teachers. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 589. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. viii 4 -ii 8 . 

Sets up standards for teacher training in the school health program, the stand¬ 
ards being derived from published group findings and resolutions on this phase 
of the teacher’s curriculum. Makes an analysis of present-day programs in 
health education for teachers and suggests procedures for a more adequate 
health education for teachers. 

566. Wood, Thomas D. “Curriculum Investigations at the Elementary- and 
Secondary-School Levels; H. Health and Physical Education,” The Cur¬ 
riculum, pp, 160-63, 226-28. Review of Educational Research, Vol. IV, 
No. 2, Washington: American Educational Research Association of the 
National Education Association, 1934. 

A critical review of the literature relating to the curriculum in the field of health 
and physical education for the past three years. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Administering the elementary school. —Occasionally a new book marks a mile¬ 
stone in the treatment of an old subject. Such is Elementary School Organization 
and Administration^ by Henry J. Otto, of Northwestern University. To those 
who still think of the organization and administration of the elementary school 
along the traditional lines of development, this book will come somewhat as 
a startling revelation. 

Otto has thoroughly explored the literature of his subject—textbooks, year¬ 
books, periodical literature, reports of investigations and research, n-nnual re¬ 
ports of superintendents of schools and of state education departments. To 
these he has added his own researches. Out of aU this mass of material he has 
charted the outlines of the new elementary school. 

He sees the elementary school as “an active agent for social reconstruction” 
(p. 20). He thinks of “ail aspects of child development” as “the concern of the 
school” (p. 6). To him, the curriculum “represents all of the activities transpir¬ 
ing in school life through which a child learns” (p. 62). From the point of view of 
organization, he finds the elementary school giving way from a regime of inac¬ 
tivity, of sitting quietly and listening, to a type of school in which construction 
work, pupil Initiative, creative self-expression, and the development of person¬ 
ality and social adjustment prevail. Perhaps his most challenging proposal is 
the recommendation that every child, regardless of ability or academic achieve¬ 
ments, be admitted to the junior high school after he “has spent seven years in 
the elementary school (the period now covered by the kindergarten and Grades 
I through VI) and has reached the age of twelve or twelve years and six months” 
(p, 256). 

The preceding paragraph indicates the author’s concept of an elementary 
school that has been and still is undergoing changes, This school has already 
been extended downward (to include kindergarten instruction as the rightful 
heritage of every five-year-old child), and American parents are beginning to de¬ 
mand an educational service for children under live years of age. The author 
believes that the traditional problems of retardation, non-promotion, and over¬ 
ageness will disappear through the organization of a school that will adapt its 
program to the educational needs of children, keep each child working to his 

‘ Henry J, Otto, Elementary School Organization and Administration. New York: D, 
Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. xviii-t-6s2. $3.00. 
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normal capacity, and at tlie age of twelve or twelve and one-half years send 
him on to a reconstructed secondary school. 

The treatment of the many and varied phases of organizing and administer¬ 
ing an elemental^' school is thorough and comprehensive. Here in brief compass 
the reader will find a dige.st and an interi)retation of the best literature and the 
latest evidence on any one of the man3f baffling problems confronting the ad¬ 
ministrator of an elementary school. The author’s understanding of the prob¬ 
lems of elementary-school administration is most encouraging. However, lest the 
prospective reader be disappointed, he should be warned that the author has 
scrupulously adhered to his subject. He has left to others the treatment of su¬ 
pervision. Those who would see the work of the elementary-school principal as 
a whole will seek a companion volume dealing with the supervisory aspects of 
the principal’s work. 

Here is a book which every elementar>'-school principal will want to add to 
his professional library', a book that superintendents, assistant superintendents, 
and grade supervisors will find useful in their daily work. Its strength lies in the 
author’s realization that the elementary school is still in the making 

J. Cavce Morrison 

Assistant Comkussioner ror Epementarv Education 
State of New York 


Inlerpreting the schools to the public. —^I'he present decade will mark a most 
important period in the history of American public education. These years will 
determine the extent of the success of educators in re-establishing general con¬ 
fidence in the fundamental soundness of the American public-school system and 
in regenerating the American faith that unlimited educational opportunity for 
all who would avail themselves of it is basic in the American scheme of life. To 
these ends, the general public must be brought to an intelligent understanding of 
some clearly defined goals of public education and to a sj'mpathetic appreciation 
of the work of current school activities that contribute to the attainment of 
these goals. This task is perhaps the most important immediate work before the 
professional school man today. The appearance, therefore, of a publication* 
that indicates the nature of this problem and that points out the mediums, ma¬ 
terials, and machinery available to school people in attacking the problem is 
most timely. 

The book is a small volume written fay a trained publicity man who combines 
the point of view of a director of publicity with a thorough knowledge of how 
schools function and operate. The book shows keenness of perception of the real 
nature of the task of effectively influencing pubKc sentiment in support of the 
work of the schools. It indicates all the agencies, inside and outside the school 
organization, that can and should be made use of and suggests practical proce¬ 
dures. 

* Belmont Farley, School PuUicity. Stanford University, California: Stanford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1934. Pp. iv-l-ii8. 
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The book contains five chapters. Chapter i, “The Philosophy of Educational 
Interpretation,” shows that the task of informing the public about the functions 
and the objectives of the schools and the securing of community co-operation is 
greater and deeper than “selling the schools to the public,” or the disseminating 
of propaganda, or the carrying-on of publicity campaigns. This task is described 
as a process of interpretation to the public of the aims and the functions of pub¬ 
lic education through the continuous release of vital facts and information di¬ 
rected at all the audiences of publicity, namely, the board of education, the 
school employees, the pupils, and the general public. Chapter ii, “Administrative 
Machinery of Educational Interpretation,” indicates the need of the centraliza¬ 
tion of responsibility for a continuous and co-ordinated program of school 
publicity in a director of publicity and points out the responsibility which the 
board of education, the superintendent of schools, the director of publicity him¬ 
self, and the department of research have for such a service. The other units in 
a public-relations program are the principals, teachers, pupils, local teachers’ 
organizations, survey staffs, community organizations, and citizens’ cmmcils. 
Chapter iii, entitled “Avenues of Interpretation within the School,” suggests 
ways of interpreting the schools to the board of education, to the faculties of the 
schools and other school employees, and to the pupils through the various types 
of activities in which they engage. Chapter iv presents the avenues of interpre¬ 
tation to the public and discusses various kinds of school exhibits, relations with 
the press, the radio, the use of American Education Week, parents’ nights, school 
entertainments, and the nature of contacts with community organizations and 
parent-teachers’ associations. Chapter v sets forth the principles and practices 
of educational interpretation and makes a series of vital suggestions concerning 
good procedure and good technique in the presentation of facts and information. 

This book might well be used as a manual on school publicity in teacher-train¬ 
ing classes. Each chapter closes with suggestions for additional reading. The 
point of view is excellent, the practices indicated are practical, and the discussion 
of the whole problem is intelligent. 

Claude V. Couetee. 

Sdpeeintendent oe Schools, Dayton, Ohio 


The department oj health atid the health-education program.—Health Education 
in an American City^ is written by a director of health education in a city health 
department and will be most valuable to those having similar responsibilities- 
The scope of the volume and of the health-department program of health educa¬ 
tion is indicated by the titles of the eleven chapters: “Organizing a Health Edu¬ 
cation Program,” “We Enlist the Newspapers,” “Pictures TeU. Health Stories,” 
“Our Publications and Their Distribution,” “Health Speakers and Speeches,” 
“Dramatizing Public Health,” “Health Exhibits,” “Special Campaigns,” “Con¬ 
tests and Other Publicity Events,” “Books and Health,” “Keeping Records.” 

' Louise Franklin Bache, Health Education in an American City: An Account of a 
Five-Year Program in Syracuse, New York. Garden City, New York; Published for 
the Milbank Memorial Fund by Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. xii-f-ii6. 
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The book does three things. It shows that successful health programs must 
have definite objectives to meet the needs of the people concerned. It describes 
methods used in convincing the leaders of various groups (schools, newspapers, 
churches, clubs, societies, department stores, and other commercial institutions) 
of the value of the program and reports the co-operation obtained in promoting 
the spirit of the slogan chosen, “Syracuse wishes you well.” It gives frankly and 
in detail the working-out of the procedures used to obtain the proposed objec¬ 
tives during a five-year period. 

The selection of subject matter for publications and the distribution of the 
publications; the utilization of pictures, such as photographs, motion pictures, 
animated cartoons, and posters, in creating interest; the choosing of health 
speakers and the speeches made to carry the message of health—all these ac¬ 
tivities are discussed fully. The w'eak points are noted as well as the more suc¬ 
cessful methods. 

The description of the prominent part taken by the newspapers in both Eng¬ 
lish and foreign languages is one of the high lights of the book. It clearly depicts 
the importance of the newspapers as a medium of imparting knowledge, as 
well as the pitfalls to be avoided in the use of the press. Story-telling, plays, 
pageants, parades, contests, and special campaigns are all shown to have their 
place as channels through which information from a health organization reaches 
the public. 

In a brief reference to health-teaching in the schools, the author suggests that 
the informal method of incidental health-teaching is the most effective plan in 
the kindergarten and the first three grades and a valuable method in all grades. 
However, the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection and 
leaders in the field of health advocate a definite period for hcaltlr-teaching, in 
addition to the informal method, in Grade IV and above. 

The author shows how the mental attitudes of persons to be approached in 
matters of health are important to every phase of a health-education program 
and that principles of attention, interest, and motivation must form the basis of 
the plan of approach to the public. 

The central collection of reference books on health at the department of 
health offices and the co-operation of the public library and bookstores in dis¬ 
playing the worth-while health books are features of a plan which might well be 
sponsored by any department of health. 

The book is short and well printed. It should be of definite value to health 
educators and as a reference book for students in this field. 

Clair E. Turner 

Massachusetts Institute ot Technology 


Filling the building to the educalional program ,—As educational procedures 
change, there must be an accompanying change in the buildings used for educa¬ 
tion, In early days, when the typical provision was one teacher, possibly with an 
assistant, large rooms were provided, sometimes with small separate recitation 
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rooms. When the graded system had become established, the solution appeared 
to be a series of standardized classrooms in which pupils could sit in rows, listen 
to the teachers, study their textbooks, and recite. The growing popularity in re¬ 
cent years of the “activity program” has brought with it a serious problem of 
adjustment. How well this adjustment has been made and what stiU remains to 
be done are the questions discussed in the publication under review.^ 

The first part of the study provides an interesting historical sketch of the de¬ 
velopment of school buildings in the United States, pointing out particularly the 
problems arising as new educational procedures were adopted. The author then 
examines briefly the literature on the activity program, describing what this 
program attempts to do and defining, to a certain extent, the types of activities 
which it fosters. 

A careful, detailed study was then made of twenty rather highly selected 
school buildings in order to discover what provisions are made for the lower 
grades—kindergarten to Grade VI. The auditorium, gymnasium, and special 
classroom facilities were examined carefully. The classrooms were analyzed 
with respect to type of seating, lighting, and special provisions for extra work 
space and for the storage of materials used in the activity program. The play¬ 
grounds and other play space were measured to determine how well they min¬ 
istered to the general purpose according to the standards set up. 

As a final check, the author obtained judgments from a large number of edu¬ 
cators who are interested in the activity program or are actually working with it. 
On the basis of their replies it appears that few, if any, modern school buildings 
are fully suited to the type of program proposed. This chapter will provide a fer¬ 
tile source of suggestions to any administrator who is committed to the activity 
program and who wishes to construct a new building which will make possible 
the widest use and most complete development of the plan. It will also be of 
value to any administrator who wishes to adapt an existing budding to this edu¬ 
cational procedure. 

R. L. C. Etitsch 

Marquette University 


A brief survey of public-school finance .—^An intelligent solution of the critical 
financial problems now confronting public-school systems throughout the country 
requires that ample information be available regarding educational expenditures 
and methods of raising revenue to support the schools. Although the recent 
financial troubles of public education have, apparently, arisen partly from the 
efforts of persons seeking to cripple the schools, the major difficulties encoun¬ 
tered have resulted largely from public apathy or ignorance. Despite the fact 
that the burden of taxation has become extremely heavy in many sections of the 
country, adequate support for the schools would certainly be provided if a ma- 

' Frank M. Long, Desirable Physical FacilUiesfor an Activity Program. Teachers Col¬ 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 593. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1933. Pp. viii-t-ii6. $1.50. 
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jority of the people really understood the needs and particularly if they realized 
the bearing of education on the economic welfare of the nation. 

An addition to the School Economy Series of the Stanford University Press' 
presents in concise form information which should prove valuable in developing 
a better understanding of educational costs, of systems of taxation, and of the 
influence which education has on economic progress. A brief survey of trends in 
scliool costs since 1870 is given, and comparisons of educational expenditures are 
made with expenditures for other governmental purposes during more recent 
periods. The increasing complexity of society, the greater interdependence of 
communities, the democratic ideal in the United States, and the release of hu¬ 
man time and energy resulting from advances of the machine age are all con¬ 
sidered as factors contributing to the enlarged scope of services to be rendered 
by the schools and, consequently, to the need for greater financial support. 

One of the most valuable features of the book is the chapter on “Education, 
Taxation, and Economic Welfare. ” The question of how much the public-school 
system should cost is raised. Taxes are explained as a phase of co-operative ac¬ 
tion. The people of a community can secure by co-operation in taxation many 
kinds of service which it would be impossible for them to have through individ¬ 
ual effort. Money expended for schools becomes at once an important factor in 
the economic life of a community, since the money flows into channels of trade 
through expenditures by school employees and by the dealers in school supplies 
and materials who have been patronized by boards of education. Over a longer 
period education plays an important part in the economic development of com¬ 
munities through increasing production and stimulating consumption of a higher 
quality and a greater quantity of goods. Entirely aside from purely cultural 
values, public education is an investment which returns genuine economic divi¬ 
dends. 

The latter half of the book is devoted to a brief review and appraisal of units 
of school support and methods of school finance in the various states. The facts 
presented indicate a tendency toward enlarged units of school support and a def¬ 
inite tendency away from the heavy reliance which in the past has been placed 
on general property taxes as the basis for supporting public education. 

The last two of the five graphs apparently furnish the only obvious source of 
criticism in the book. In Figure 4, which shows the percentage of expenditures 
for education compared with expenditures for other functions in the period 
1910-30, the average reader is inclined to focus attention on the lines rather than 
the areas intended. Differentiating between the areas by shading or cross-hatch¬ 
ing would have greatly facilitated interpretation. Figure s, which shows in the 
form of a bar diagram the extent of the use of sources of state revenue other than 
the general property tax in 1915, igig, 1926, and 1930, is about as difficult for 
the average reader to understand as the same material would be if presented in 
tabular form. It might have been better to use the same plan of presentation as 

' William G. Carr, School Finance. Stanford University, California; Stanford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1933. Pp. vi-f-iofi. 
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in Figure 4 or to fill in some of the intervening years and use trend lines, as was 
done in Figures 1, 2, and 3. 

As a whole, this book provides a reasonably adequate discussion of the rea¬ 
sons for increased school expenditures and of the importance of ample financial 
support for public schools. It provides also a careful description and critical 
analysis of the methods of securing school revenues in the various states. The 
book will be found valuable by teachers and by all others interested in the main¬ 
tenance of good schools. 

Vernon E. Bowyee 

Skinner School, Chicago 


A history of the American public-school system. —Revised editions of popular 
textbooks sometimes leave the impression that the editorial office has found one 
more opportunity to eliminate some of the author’s personality and to make his 
book more nearly approach the type of aU other books in the same field. When, 
however, an author has so well developed and so distinctive a style as has Pro¬ 
fessor Cubberley, the editorial office seems to have neither the heart nor the 
ability to do much damage. Professor Cubberley’s Public Education in the 
United States'- reappears in new form after fifteen years, The only noticeable 
changes are the additions of new materials, dealing principally with the southern 
states and with more recent educational history. In other respects the book is 
little changed from the original edition, whicli has so dominated courses in the 
history of American education in universities and colleges for the past fifteen 
years. The addition of material, particularly material more local in character, 
and of details illustrative of minor educational movements has of necessity 
made the book more cyclopedic in character, but the author has stOl contrived 
to make a connected story of the country’s educational evolution. He has suc¬ 
ceeded admirably in his effort “to set forth the outstanding events of our educa¬ 
tional history in graphic manner, to point out their close relation to the social, 
political, and national movements then taking place, and to help the teacher to 
see the educational problems of the twentieth century in the light of their his¬ 
torical development” (p. v). 

The new book, by the introduction of new materials, relieves somewhat the 
two outstanding misimpressions which the casual student of education might 
contrive to receive from the original edition: first, the impression that the pub¬ 
lic-school system developed rather steadily in New England and was trans¬ 
planted westward and southward in the process of time; second, the impression 
that, beginning with the law of 1642 in Massachusetts, a steady upward develop¬ 
ment took place, particularly in the successful “battles” for free, tax-supported, 
state-supervised, nonsectarian schools, until the state universities “crowned the 
system,” The idea that the English-speaking colonies, starting with the same 
social and political ideas in spite of differences of religious beliefs, continued to 

' EUwood P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States: A Study and Inter¬ 
pretation of American Educational History. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co,, 1934 (re¬ 
vised). Pp. xviii-l-782. $3.00. 
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have much the same general theories of education, as witnessed by the remark¬ 
able similarity of higher-court decisions on schools and education in various 
parts of the United States and as evidenced by the temis of legislation in Colonial 
and earlier national times from Massachusetts on down to Georgia, is much bet¬ 
ter suggested in the new edition than in the old. The theory that similar educa¬ 
tional conditions have developed in various parts of the United States as a result 
of similar initial legal and social institutions, rather than a result of conscious 
borrowing from state to state, is also better suggested in the new book. The 
theory that American colonies and states started with the English idea of pa¬ 
rental and private education and gradually took over each part of the educa¬ 
tional system as state purposes made it desirable to do so is much better sup¬ 
ported by the new book than by the old. For example, the fact that the earlier 
establishment of state universities in the southern states was not to “crown the 
public-school system” as in the newer states of the West but to provide educa¬ 
tional facilities not already provided by private initiative, is clearly brought out, 
even though the author clings to his logical development of the seven “battles” 
for public-school systems. 

In summary, the chief dilTerence between the new edition and the old is not 
that the author has changed his point of view or rewritten large parts of his book 
but that he has given additional facts, making it easier from his own material to 
question details of his stated theories, and that he has at times removed implica¬ 
tions which the more condensed treatment of the earlier edition unintentionally 
left for the casual reader. Altogether, the new textbook is easily the most com¬ 
plete and usable in the entire field. 

Houland Holton 

Duke University 


'r/ie organization and administration of the non-athlelic extra-curriculum pro¬ 
gram in seco 7 idary schools .—Monograph Number 26 of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education" presents an unusually comprehensive picture of condi¬ 
tions in the field covered. Each of the five chapters treats a separate phase of the 
activity program. 

A unique feature of the study is its presentation in chapter i of data covering 
a thirty-year period in the growth of non-atliletic activities both with respect to 
the total number of such activities and with respect to the comparative increase 
in different types of activities. This survey was made possible through the loca¬ 
tion of four schools with complete files of student publications dating back for a 
number of years—in one case to 1900. The figures show but a small beginning 
prior to 1910 with a rapid rise in numbers of activities after 1920. Particularly 
noticeable were the increase in activities for girls and the fact that non-athletic 
activities increased during the period almost eight times as much as athletic 
activities. 

‘ William C. Reavis and George E. Van Dyke, Nonalhktic Extraciirrictilim AcHiiities. 
National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph No. 26. United States Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 17, 1932. Pp. vi-l-174. 
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The next chapter, presenting a study of various types of activities and the 
conditions of their administration, is based on an inquiry form sent to selected 
schools showing progressive practices in this field. Two hundred and twenty- 
four usable replies furnished the data which are presented to reveal differences 
according to three bases of classification. Comparisons are made according to 
(i) geographical divisions, (2) type of organization (junior, senior, six-year, and 
four-year), and (3) enrolment. Among the questions considered are the effects 
of various administrative policies on the number of activities and on enrolment, 
methods of admitting members, provisions for creating new activities, award of 
credit for participation, provision for guiding pupils in their choice of activities, 
policies in financing the various organizations, and the selection of sponsors. 
The study discloses a marked variation among the schools studied, with the re¬ 
sult that “generalization regarding best practices is virtually impossible. Only 
frequencies of practices can be considered and probable tendencies determined” 
(P- 74 )- 

As a result of this first questionnaire inquiry, twenty-four schools were se¬ 
lected for intensive study with special reference to the organization of particular 
activities. Personal visits were made by the investigators, and test lists were 
sent to club sponsors. Size of school evidently has a definite relation to the 
excellence of the extra-curriculum program; while 27 of the 224 schools first 
investigated had enrolments of less than 100, the smallest enrolment among the 
24 schools selected for intensive study was 399. One of the contributions made 
in this section of the study is a functional classification of organization into 
seven groups for purposes of comparison. The classification presented here 
seems to the reviewer distinctly more serviceable than any appearing in earlier 
publications dealing with this field. 

Sponsors were asked to indicate the purposes for which the various organ¬ 
izations were formed. Analysis of these brings the authors to the conclusion that 
there is much vagueness of aim and that policies are frequently at variance with 
the professed purposes. The criticism does not seem, however, to be well 
founded in aU cases as, for instance, when objection is raised because honor 
societies attempt to develop high scholarship and yet receive as members only 
pupils who have already achieved high scholarship or when the Hi-Y is criticized 
for setting up “good moral character” as a prerequisite to membership. It 
seems reasonable to expect that the recognition of desirable achievements may 
act as a stimulus on others than those admitted to a group as members. Meth¬ 
ods of financing clubs show a wide variation and seem to leave much to be de¬ 
sired in the matter of sound organization. There is still no generally accepted 
practice in the matter of selecting sponsors or of the recognition accorded to 
their services. 

Chapter iv is devoted to a study of interscholastic non-athletic contests. 
Nearly three-fourths of the 224 schools studied participated in interscholastic 
contests, and these activities provided participation for approximately a third of 
the pupils enrolled in the schools. Table 60 reports the number of contests of 
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various types participated in and the number of pupils participating. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that debate heads the list in the number of contests but is excelled 
by five other types in the number of pupils participating. It seems evident that 
there is the danger of over-specialization of a few activities which has character¬ 
ized interschoiastic athletic activity. 

The final chapter deals with the relation of participation in high school to 
interest in similar activities in college and in community life. This phase of the 
study is based on questionnaires sent to the alumni of two schools, one a private 
military school and the other a coeducational city high school. While having the 
obvious limitation of the subjective nature of the opinions presented and the 
limitation to two schools, which may not be typical, the study is significant since 
few data have been heretofore presented concerning the carry-over value of 
extra-curriculum activities. Those activities appearing to have the greatest 
carry-over value are athletic and literary activities. The persons replying to the 
questionnaire were, for the most part, in agreement that extra-curriculum 
activities in high schools had proved extremely valuable to them and that these 
activities constitute a necessary part of secondary education. 

Throughout the volume the authors have attempted little evaluation or inter¬ 
pretation of data but have confined themselves to a presentation of facts about 
the extra-curriculum program. Their investigation presents a careful compila¬ 
tion which should prove serviceable to students of secondary education and 
which should stimulate further investigation and interpretation within this field. 

Edgar G . Johnston 

University of Michigan 


A positive approach to mental health for children. —Symond’s new book,‘ which 
is written primarily for teachers, differs from most of the conventional material 
in the field of mental hygiene in its emphasis on the positive side of child training 
and in its almost complete freedom from the blood-curdling anecdotes which the 
mental hygienist of today frequently uses in the apparent hope of frightening the 
unregenerate teacher or parent into better ways. One searches in vain for the 
familiar tales about the horrible fate of Mary Brown who developed an inferior¬ 
ity complex because her unsympathetic mother would not allow her to wear her 
best dress to school and about BiUy Smith whose lack of information about sex 
drove him to steal apples from a neighbor’s yard. 

The first two chapters are devoted to a discussion of the importance of mental 
hygiene in the schools and of the advantages of maintaining a positive outlook 
on the problem. More emphasis should be placed on maintaining the mental 
health of children from the beginning instead of waiting until trouble develops 
before attempting remedial work. If this course were followed, we should have 
fewer cases in need of cure. 

Following the introductory section are several chapters dealing with learning 

' Percival M. Symonds, Menial Hygiene of the School Child. New York: Macmillan 
Co,, 1934, Pp. xii+322. $1.50. 
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and drives. Logically, this discussion -would seem to be an excellent way of in¬ 
troducing the student to questions of mental hygiene. Actually, the treatment 
of these topics is both trite and inadequate. The chapter on drives consists 
chiefly of a list of “Illustrations of Drives Which May Be Found in Children,” 
which occupies three pages and recalls the elaborate lists of “instincts” to be 
found in the psychologies of an earlier day. That this section has little bearing 
on the main topic of the book is probably realized by the author, since he makes 
no subsequent reference to it. 

Rather less than a third of the book is devoted to a discussion of mental-hy¬ 
giene principles. Here the author displays a rather naive faith in the po-wer of 
precept. His theory appears to be that the only thing needed is a knowledge of 
what is desirable and that, once this knowledge is in the hands of teachers, they 
will somehow acquire the ability to induce the children to behave accordingly. 
Thus, more than thirty consecutive paragraph heads appear, each of which be¬ 
gins with the dictum, “A child should . . . . ” followed by a paragraph or two 
in which the idea is expanded to show, as a rule rather superfluously, -why he 
“should,” but one finds very tittle in the way of helpful suggestions on how this 
desirable state is to be brought about. At most, there are two or three sentences 
of rather hackneyed advice, embodying few ideas which would not occur at once 
to any intelligent teacher. Few of us wiU quarrel -with such statements as the 
following: “A child should learn to be willing to reject habitual standards in fa¬ 
vor of more intelligent standards" (p. 91). “A child should learn to place blame 
where it belongs” (p. 95). “A child should learn not to fret over failures or dis¬ 
appointments” (p. 109). A great many teachers and parents would, however, be 
glad to know how to accomplish these ends. 

In the last part of the book a plan for a mental-hygiene program in the schools 
is described. The greater part of this section is devoted to an account of diag¬ 
nostic procedures, an aspect of the work which Symonds’ well-known book on 
Diagnosing Fersonaliiy and Conduct has fitted him to handle well. The section 
also includes a discussion of remedial work for problem cliildren and a short but 
pertinent chapter on the adjustment of the teacher. The book closes with a 
series of case studies of problem children and a list of selected references. 

In summary, it may be said that we have here a book in which an unusually 
promising idea is worked out in a manner that cannot but be disappointing to 
those who are acquainted with the generally high caliber of Professor Symonds’ 
work. An eSective understanding of the mental hygiene of childhood cannot 
readily be gained in the cloistered seclusion of the professorial study. Some ac¬ 
tual contact with flesh-and-blood children is needed. 

Florence L. Goodenotjgh 

University or Minnesota 


Supplementary reading material .—^The strange customs and maimer of life of 
remote people, either in early days or in far-away lands, is a topic of great inter¬ 
est to elementary-school children. Pupils in the intermediate grades wUl be 
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fascinated by the unfolding of the story of transportation found in Travel by 
Air, Land, ajtd SeaJ 

The story tells of the methods of transportation native to various typical 
regions of the world, of the rapid development of transportation facilities in 
recent years, of a few of the most influential persons in the development of mod¬ 
ern transportation, and of the effect of transportation facilities on life today. The 
geographic and the historical background of the changes in modes of travel are 
introduced in a way to contribute to the appreciation of the inventions which 
have made the whole world our neighbors. 

The book will be a valuable addition to the library of any intermediate-grade 
room or serve as the basis for the study of a unit on transportation. The illus¬ 
trations are good and the book very commendable. 

The story of Klaas and Jansje as they live and visit in Holland will delight 
the primary-grade child who has the opportunity to follow in imagination these 
two children through their games, their fairy stories, and their celebrations of 
Pinkster Monday and St. Maarten’s Night. The children travel to Alkmaar, 
the Town of the Golden BaUs, to Friesland, to the dikes, and to all parts of 
Holland and become acquainted with the interesting variety in Dutch life. 
Though the child reader may wish for more graphic description of some of the 
most interesting phases of the life portrayed, the book is an interesting addition 
to the literature on Holland for school children. 

Delia E. Kibbe 

SuPEBvrsoR op Elementary Sciioom 
Wisconsin Statu Department op Public Instruction 
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Cbucational anb Cbiton'al Comment 


Legislative Control oe the Curriculum 
The following statement quoted from the New York Sun describes 
a new policy which will be put into operation with respect to the 
teaching of the Constitution of the United States in the schools of the 
state of New York. 

Pupils in public and private schools of the state will receive instruction in pa¬ 
triotism, citizenship, and in the provisions of the United States Constitution, in 
accordance with action taken the State Board of Regents and announced to¬ 
day. Courses in these subjects will be compulsory after the eighth term and will 
be required for all high-school diplomas and qualifying certificates to be issued 
by the State Department of Education. 

The action of the regents was taken in accordance with both a joint resolu¬ 
tion passed by the legislature at its special session last August and a report 
drawn up by the committee on American citizenship of the American Bar Asso¬ 
ciation. Both these documents emphasized the importance of giving instruction 
in the principles of the Constitution and of the American government. 

The joint resolution of the legislature requested the Board of Regents “to 
take such action as may be appropriate to impress the educational institutions 
of this state subject to their jurisdiction with a higher appreciation of their use¬ 
fulness as instrumentalities of the state and to require such institutions to incul¬ 
cate in our students a more full, complete, and fundamental understanding of 
our federal Constitution, political history and philosophy, the merit of our form 
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of government,, and the guaranties of liberty embraced thereunder so that our 
people will be inspired to forever protect, maintain, and defend it.” 

The Board of Regents pledged itself to carry out to the utmost of its power 
the provisions of the education law requiring all pupils of eight years of age at¬ 
tending puldic and private schools to receive instruction in patriotism and citi¬ 
zenship and requiring instruction in the history and meaning of the Constitution 
of the United States and also pledged its continued eSorts in carrying out the 
department’s requirements that all pupils in the eighth or higher grades shall 
attend instruction in the provisions of the Constitution and in patriotism. 

The regents furthermore commended the report of the American Bar Asso¬ 
ciation and the resolution of the legislature to the attention of all institutions of 
higher education within the state, holding "that the principles of our form of 
government should be understood by aE citizens, but that a thorough study of the 
advantages of this form of government should particularly be made by more 
mature students,” 

From the foregoing statement it seems very probable that the ac¬ 
tion of the New York legislature was prompted by pressure brought 
on it by the American Bar Association, Beginning in 1922, that asso¬ 
ciation launched a vigorous campaign to secure the enactment of 
legislation requiring that the Constitution of the United States be 
taught in all publicly supported educational institutions. An effort 
was made to organize a citizenshii> committee in every state and local 
bar association of the nation. Members of these associations and 
members of the legal profession generally were urged to become 
“minutemen of the Constitution” and to work vigorously for the 
enactment of laws requiring a formal type of instruction in the Con¬ 
stitution. An examination of the records of the association reveals 
that this action was prompted by a desire to check what the associa¬ 
tion deemed to be a growing wave of radicalism and by the belief 
that one way to accomplish this end was to require a formal type of 
instruction in the Constitution of the United States. Something of 
the purpose which has motivated the action of the American Bar 
Association may be gathered from the following statements quoted 
from its annual reports. 

The report of the Committee on the Proniotion of American Ideals [1922] 
..... showed the anti-American propaganda that was disseminated; the attacks 
upon our Constitution; the bitter prejudice manifested against the courts in 
every community; the fact that socialistic doctrines were being taught in many 
of our schools and coEcges; the gross indifference of our people to the duties of 
citizenship; and in general the challenge that was being made as to our form of 
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government, not only by “soap-box orators,” secret societies, and radicals ■who 
work both openly and insidiously, but also members of the United States Senate 
and others high in authority who attack the Supreme Court of the United 
States and demand a radical change from the government we have developed 
under a written constitution. 

During the past year the conditions above named have not abated, but if 
anything have grown more pronounced and threatening. It is stated on compe¬ 
tent authority that there are 1,500,000 radicals in this country who are clamor¬ 
ing for a change in the nature of our government from its present form to one 
of various degrees of a communistic state. It is said there are four hundred news¬ 
papers and periodicals that represent similar views and that are read regularly 
by 5,000,000 people. It is also said that $3,000,000 was spent during the past 
year on behalf of “Red” propaganda.' 

At this point the report quoted General John J. Pershing as hav¬ 
ing said: 

Dangerous elements are actually moving toward a revolution in America, 
both openly and secretly, because national problems have not been thoroughly 
discussed. There is a disruptive tendency toward radicalism of all sorts. The 
slump in patriotism and the consequent increase in the dangerous elements 
among us must be checked.* 

Evidently, the American Bar Association has not had in mind the 
cultivation of an objective, critical understanding of American politi¬ 
cal institutions. Rather, the teaching of the Constitution is to be 
accompanied by something akin to religious zeal. The mind of the 
child must be reached “while it is stiU plastic”: “the ultimate purpose 
of the movement is to inspire the emotional culture necessary to give 
permanency to our democratic institutions.”* Thus, it was said in 
the report for 1922: 

In teaching citizenship, the real essential is "atmosphere.” An appeal must 
he made to the heart, to the spirit, and to the emotions, as well as to the intel¬ 
lect. 

Gratitude must be developed, pride must be aroused, love must be inspired. 
We doubt whether pride can be stirred or whether love can find a place, in any 
heart in which gratitude is not alive. 

The college or university which confers a degree upon any student until such 
person understands s.xid feels that under our Constitution this is a government by 

' “Report of the Committee on American Citizenship,” Report of the Forty-sixth 
Annual Meeting of the American Bar Association (1923), pp. 443-44. 

“ Ibii., p. 444. 

3 American Bar Association Journal, XV (September, 1929), S42. 
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the people, with self-imposed limitations based upon a recognition of inalienable 
individual rights, is sowing the seed of destruction of the faith of the fa¬ 
thers. 

The schools of America should no more consider graduating a student who 
lacks faith in our government than a school of theology should consider gradu¬ 
ating a minister who lacks faith in Godd 

The outcomes which the American Bar Association has in mind in 
requiring the teaching of the Constitution are perhaps best ex¬ 
pressed in what it calls "Our Citizenship Creed,” which reads: 

I believe that we Americans have the best government that has ever been cre¬ 
ated—the freest and the most just for all the people—-and that it is my duty to 
uphold and defend this government at all times. I believe that just as the 
“minuteman of the Revolution” was ready upon a moment’s notice to defend his 
rights against foreign usurpation, it is my duty as a patriotic American to be a 
"minuteman of the Constitution,” ready at aU times to defend the long-estab¬ 
lished and cherished institutions of our government against attacks, either from 
within or without, and to do my part in preserving the blessings of liberty for 
which my Revolutionary forefathers fought and died. 

I believe that as a good American citizen I must maintain continuously a 
civic consciousness and conscience; that my country needs my active service in 
times of peace no less than in war; that patriotism must be a constituent part 
of my religion; that no prouder boast can emanate from my lips than truly to 
declare, "I am an American citizen,” and that as an American citizen the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States ought to be as actual a part of my life and of my 
religion as the Sermon on the Mount.’ 

The methods which the association would employ in teaching the 
Constitution are described as follows: 

At present we are chiefly concerned with two things: the teaching of the 
Constitution in our schools, the fixing upon the plastic mind of the young as an 
ineffaceable impression of the value of our national government and the science 
underlying it. 

There are thirty-seven states which now require by statute the teaching of 
the Constitution in the public schools; eleven states have no such law. A careful 
survey of the practical working of these laws has been made by Samuel P. 
Weaver, Esq., of the Spokane, Washington, Bar, which is contained in the pam¬ 
phlet which this committee issued last year [1926], entitled ‘‘The Constitution 
in the Schools.” Mr. Weaver’s survey shows that most of the laws are ineffective 

’"Report of the Committee on American Citizenship,” Report of the Forty-fifth 
Annual Meeting of the American Bar Associaiion( 1922), p. 421. 

’ “Our Citizenship Creed,” Appendix A to the “Report of the Special Committee on 
American Citizenship,” Report of the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Bar 
Association (1924), p. 271. 
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owing either to their own wealcness or to the indifference of the teaching profes¬ 
sion. This committee has drafted a uniform bill covering the subject and supply¬ 
ing the deficiencies of existing laws. This survey and our own investigation 
prove conclusively that the Constitution caimot be taught effectively except as a 
separate course. Taught as it now is, mixed with a course called “civics,” or with 
American history, little is accomplished. We think that too much attention is 
paid to what the teachers call “civics,” which is a study of the local govern¬ 
ments, school district, city, county, and state. 

If a part of the time devoted to this study of local institutions were given to 
the framework, background, history, and benefits of the national Constitution, if 
every pupil were required to pass an examination on the Constitution in ad¬ 
vancing from one grade to another, from the grade school to the high school, 
from high-school to the state-supported colleges, before admission, the result for 
which this committee aims would be accomplished. The law upon this subject 
should insist upon a separate course, however limited the hours, and upon this 
examination. The greatest difficulty is that the teachers who undertake to teach 
the Constitution do not themselves understand it; we must teach the teachers. 
Teachers employed in the public schools should be compelled to pass an ex¬ 
amination upon this subject as thorough as that passed in the three R’s.^ 

It may be readily conceded that the American Ear Association has 
been actuated by high motives in promoting the teaching of the 
Constitution. It is true, nevertheless, that the enactment of such 
legislation as it has sponsored is a mistaken policy. Sound public 
policy demands that state legislatures formulate and prescribe funda¬ 
mental principles of policy but that they delegate to the proper offi¬ 
cials the exercise of a good deal of discretion in the management and 
operation of the schools. Such is especially the case with respect to 
the curriculum and methods of teaching. Moreover, it is utterly 
fallacious to suppose that a mere formal knowledge of the Constitu¬ 
tion can be made to inspire in youth a steadfast allegiance to the 
present political, social, and economic order. The American Bar 
Association and the legislature of New York would accomplish a 
great deal more by way of improving the quality of citizenship if 
they would use their influence and, authority to promote in the 
schools the cultivation of general social intelligence, including a 
critical understanding of political institutions. After all, if the 
schools are to contribute to the highest type of citizenship and if they 
are to inspire qualities of loyalty that are worth while, they must be 

■ “Report of the Committee on American Citizenship,” Report of the Fiftieth Annual 
Meeting of the American Bar Association (1927), p. 236. 
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accorded complete freedom of impartial treatment of the problems 
of political and social organization. 

Thje Teaching or Socialism in the Schools oe Mexico 

Even a cursory examination of the history of education reveals 
that revolutions are always followed by fundamental changes in the 
school systems. If the revolution fails, there is sure to be a reaction 
in education; if the revolution succeeds, the schools are made the 
instrument for inspiring in youth emotional attachment to the revo¬ 
lution’s fundamental principles. The present government in Mexico 
is no exception to the general rule. It is making a vigorous attempt 
to introduce the teaching of socialistic doctrines in all public and pri¬ 
vate schools of the nation. The following statement, quoted from the 
Christian Science Monitor, describes the policies of the present Mexi¬ 
can government and indicates something of the difficulties that it is 
encountering. 

At one of tlve most significant political crossroads in its history, Mexico this 
week eagerly awaited outcome of the congressional debates which opened Octo¬ 
ber 2 on. the proposed reform of Constitutional Article 3, whereby socialistic edu¬ 
cation would be made compulsory in all Mexican schools. 

As the debates opened, the country simultaneously saw mounting momentum 
of the most militant opposition to a National Revolutionary (administration) 
Party measure since the part}'' was founded. Principally religious in nature, the 
opposition, however, reveals also a strong tinge of economic interest in the mat¬ 
ter of protection of property rights, which many see as hanging in the balance. 

The measure to institute socialistic education is probably the most drastic 
ideologically of any steps taken under administration leaders’ announced inten¬ 
tions of “ultimate socialization” of the form of government in this country, in¬ 
tentions which were first clearly defined last year -with adoption of the now fa¬ 
mous “Six-Year Plan” by Querfitaro convention, of the National Revolutionary 
Party, at which General Lazaro Cardenas, who will be inaugurated December i, 
was nominated. 

In the form submitted by the administration party bloc the reformed Article 
3, in its principal clauses, reads as follows: 

“To the federation, the states, and the municipalities corresponds the social 
function of imparting, in the nature of a public service, education of all kinds and 
degrees. 

“The education which the state imparts shall be socialistic, shall exclude all 
religious teaching, and shall provide culture based on scientific truth which 
forms the concept of solidarity necessary for the progressive socialization of the 
economic means of production. 
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“Private persons may impart education in all grades, primary, secondary, 
and normal education {but such persons must secure] prior and express authori¬ 
zation from the Public Power; that education shall be scientific and socialistic, 
with the same plans, programs, methods, orientations, and tendencies which the 
official educational system adopts and shall be in charge of persons who, in the 
opinion of the state, have sufficient professional capacity, recognized morality 
and ideology according to this article. Members of religious corporations, min¬ 
isters of cults, anonymous societies which exclusively or by preference realize 
educational activities, and societies connected directly or indirectly with propa¬ 
ganda of a religious creed shall not intervene in any form in the education under 
consideration. These same standards shall govern education of any kind im¬ 
parted to workers and peasants. 

“The state shall fix conditions in each case which private school plants must 
satisfy for authorization of the operation.” 

Within Congress itself, which is formed by an almost unanimous National 
Revolutionary Party assembly, the debates are scheduled to narrow down to, 
not whether socialistic education should be adopted, but whether socialistic edu¬ 
cation should be extended to all or only some of the grades; in other words just 
how “radical” the reform should be, the more “conservative” of the advocates 
urging that the National University and other institutions of higher learning be 
excluded from the provisions of socialistic education and be permitted “freedom 
of curriculum.” .... 

Taking a leading part in fighting the constitutional changes is an organization 
known as the “National Parents’ Union,” which government groups character¬ 
ize as “Catholic,” but which the abundant propaganda of the union describes as 
nonpartisan. As evidence that socialist education has been taken up in church 
circles as the “last field” in which the drawn-out church-state struggle is being 
fought, is adduced a pamphlet recently published by the union in answer to the 
National Revolutionary Party defense of the measure. 

Characterizing the reform as a final step toward “National Socialism,” the 
union urges parents to prepare for a permanent strike of students in event at¬ 
tempt is made to enforce socialist education. Not since the trying days of 1926- 
29, the epoch of the “Cristero” revolutions, has oppositionist propaganda taken 
the militant tone of this pamphlet. After laying down the three fundamental 
points of opposition, namely, that “the P.N.R. is trying to deliver a death¬ 
blow to moral education and the conscience of our children, trying to deal a 
deathblow to the family, and trying to deal a deathblow to private property,” 
the union urges parents to prepare for any kind of sacrifices, even fines and jail 
sentences, to carry out the proposed permanent student strike, and adds: 

“The conscientious parent should be resolved to lose even his life to save the 
intellectual, moral, and social integrity of his children!” 

Meanwhile the government resolutely pursues its policy of more and more 
restricting not only church influence in school and family but in the matter of 
worship. Practically every state in the coimtry has severely restricted the num- 
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ber of priests permitted to hold service, and the number of churches (constitution¬ 
ally government property) being closed and converted to school, library, or other 
uses continues to mount rapidly. 

Nor do the administration and its leaders mince words about their conception 
of the church’s rdle in Mexican history. Political Dictator Plutarco Elias Calles 
former president, recently blamed “clerical and capitalistic” groups for political 
unrest in northern Mexico. Luis Leon, editor of the government El Nacional, in 
a recent speech, synthesized the situation: 

“Some foreign nations do not understand our clerical problem because in 
their countries religion is not utilized as a banner nor as a political weapon. In 
Mexico our history shows that religion has always been the standard behind 
which exploiters of the nation seek refuge and for that reason the problem of the 
clergy is a political and social problem in our country; a problem which people 
should confront with all its effort during the next presidential term in order to 
reach a solution once and for aU.” 

From the other side of the political walls, from the radical non-government 
groups who see the government’s program as “bolstering capitalism,” the criti¬ 
cism of “Fascism” is hurled at the National Revolutionary Party. Public meet¬ 
ings, debates, student strikes, newspaper polemics everywhere keep alive the 
burning question of socialistic education. There are few who wiU deny that the re¬ 
form proposed is the most significant since that of 1857 when education was de¬ 
clared a function of the state and not of the church. 

The Educational Program oh the Labor Party 
IN England 

The following statement with respect to the educational program 
of the British Labor Party was published in the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

Establishment of free schools for all until the age of sixteen was recently an¬ 
nounced [in London] as one of the main proposals for drastic changes in educa¬ 
tion policy now adopted as the British Labor Party’s official program. 

Rebuilding of many schools, prohibition of wage-earning out of school hours, 
restoration of cuts in teachers’ salaries, and employment of certificated teachers 
only, are also disclosed as points in Labor’s new policy. 

This educational program has been issued in pamphlet form from the official 
Labor Party offices. Subject to approval of party leaders, it will be adopted as 
“campaign politics” when the party conference is held in the autumn. 

Labor contends that the age of attendance at school must be raised not mere¬ 
ly to fifteen but to sixteen. Throughout these extra years full maintenance al¬ 
lowance must, it is said, be paid to parents. 

The reason for this big jump in the leaving-age plans is given as the establish¬ 
ment of the fact that 2,199,000 children between the ages of fourteen and seven- 
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teen will be available for employment by 1937, an increase over tbe present 
figures by 443,000. 

A proposed Labor Board of Education would also be expected to restore all 
recent cuts in teachers’ salaries, reintroduce the Jo per cent governmental grant 
to local authorities, restore the school-building grant, reduce the size of classes 
from fifty to thirty-five, and level up conditions of staffing. 

Proposals are also made for aiding all secondary schools by governmental 
grants, so that secondary education shall no longer be the privilege reserved for a 
minority. 

Criticism by opponents of the new Labor policy is focused mostly upon ques¬ 
tion of expense. It is pointed out that the restoration of cuts in salaries would 
add £10,000,000, about $50,000,000, or perhaps more, to governmental expendi¬ 
tures, 

The reintroduction of grants to local authorities, it is declared, would make 
another large addition. And this would be greatly magnified by the need for 
extra teachers in smaller classes, grants for secondary education, and rebuilding. 
Such a vast expenditure of money wordd, critics claim, be economically out of 
the question. 

Fundamentals in the Education oe Negroes 
The National Conference on Fundamental Problems in the Educa¬ 
tion of Negroes, called by the Secretary of the Interior, Plarold L. 
Ickes, adopted the following proposals. 

In view of the fact that in many states negroes are forced by law to attend 
segregated schools which are almost invariably inequitably provided and main¬ 
tained, and because of the inadequacy of these schools to serve the purpose of 
education in a democracy, and in order that equality of opportunity may be 
offered to aU Americans, and in order that the negro may meet effectively his ob¬ 
ligations as an American citizen, and in order that America may have the benefit 
of those varied contributions possible only when the members of all races are 
allowed the fullest development, the following fundamentals in the education of 
negroes are proposed by this Conference: 

I. Ultimate Educational Objectives and Ideals 

A. Home life .—Equal economic opportunity, and political and social justice 
for aU, which will make possible the realization and maintenance of home and 
family life in keeping with American ideals and standards. 

B. Vocations .—Adequate provision for professional and vocational educa¬ 
tion, and guidance; conducted by properly trained persons; and varied according 
to individual interests and abilities, 

C. Citizenship .—Full participation in aU. phases of life in accordance with the 
highest ideals and practices of good citizenship. 

D. Recreation and leisure .—^Adequate provision for wholesome recreational 
activities, and adequate training for the better use of leisure time. 
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E. Health .—Healthful living and working conditions, and adequate health 
service and health education. 

F. Character .—The ability and disposition to make wise choices in the vari¬ 
ous life-situations. 

II. Immediaxk Educationau Objectives and Ideals 

A. Amilability of ed^ication. —Schools and colleges available and accessible 
for all negro children, adequate in length of term, number of teachers, curricu¬ 
lum offerings, equipment, and facilities. 

B. Teachers and teaching. —Selection, training, compensation, tenure, and 
working conditions of teachers in keeping with the highest standards of pro¬ 
fessional growth and leadership in recognition of their outstanding importance 
in the education of negro children and in the leadership of negro life; and the 
acceptance of the responsibOity by all teachers of negro youth to teach the fun¬ 
damental principles and issues underlying our economic and social order. 

C. Financial support. —Adequate financial support of schools for negro chil¬ 
dren, equitably distributed, and intelligently administered, with full recognition 
that there can be but one standard of adequacy. 

D. Admhtisiralion. —^I^arger participation in the administration and control 
of schools by intelligent representatives of the people served; and curriculum 
differentiation and adaptation based on needs rather than on race. 

E. Segregated schools. —Discouragement of and opposition to the extension of 
segregated schools. 

Pointing the Way to Moke Eeeective 
Health Programs in the Schools 

The American Child Health Association, in co-operation with the 
Departments of Health and Education of New York City, has re¬ 
cently completed an investigation of school health procedures in 
that city and has reported the results in a publication entitled 
Physical Defects: The Pathimy to Correction. Although the specific 
findings of the report apply only to New York City, the results in. 
general should be of interest to the school officials of any city which 
provides regular medical examinations as a part of its school health 
service. The purpose of the study was to discover “the causes of 
success and failure in the detection and correction of physical defects 
as reflected in the medical-examination procedures in the New York 
City schools.” Approximately 25,000 fifth- and sixth-grade children 
in 121 representative schools were examined for the purpose of se¬ 
lecting pupils having physical defects. The records of children hav¬ 
ing serious defects were then examined with the view of discovering 
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(i) the extent to which the defects had been accurately diagnosed 
and recorded, (2) the degree of correction which the school had been 
able to accomplish, and (3) the reasons for the success or failure of 
the school in correcting physical defects. 

We quote herewith the major conclusions of the study with respect 
to defects in acuity of vision, dental defects, hearing defects, and 
defective nutrition. 

Defects in Acuity oe Vision 

Approximately 5,000 fifth- and sixth-grade children were measured for visual 
acuity, and 14 per cent were found to have a visual acuity of 20/soths or worse 
when measured without glasses. About one-half of these were wearing glasses- 
The school has been responsible for initiating the corrections in a large propor¬ 
tion of these cases. In this respect, it is evident the scliool has made a creditable 
achievement. 

The reasons for failure to secure correction of the remainder were sought 
through intensive case study of the histories of the children. The principal 
source of error lies in the attempt of the school health staff to select too many 
cases for follow-up and correction when their facilities are not sufficient to care 
for such large numbers. Through a scattering of efiort many of the severe cases 
remain uncorrected because of the inefficient system. A second source of error 
lies in the inaccuracy of measurement. Almost a fifth of the really severe cases 
are mismeasured and recorded as normal. These two types of error account for 
the failure to gain correction for two-thirds of the severe-defect group. 

The remaining cases are not corrected because the follow-up has failed to 
produce articulation between the parent and corrective facilities. This failure is 
due partially to the lack of facilities and partially to ineffective follow-up. 

The chief task, then, in bringing this question of severe uncorrected vision de¬ 
fects to a solution lies in a reorganization of the school health procedures with 
respect to identification and foUow-up. 

Dental Defects 

We inspected 4 ) 73 i chfidren of the fifth and sixth grades and selected 382 
cases with extreme defect and 253 cases who showed evidence of having re¬ 
ceived excellent and continuous dental attention. We investigated 203 of the 
extreme-defect group and 99 of the group who had received preventive dental 
service. A large proportion of the latter received the impetus that led to this 
satisfactory condition through the school health service. 

The principal reason for severe rmcorrected dental defects persisting rests in 
the failure to discriminate in the matter of severity of the defects on the record. 
AU of the extreme defects are recorded, but so are many other cases and no dis¬ 
crimination as to the severity of the condition is made on the record. This large 
number of recorded cases without any indication of severity serves as a double 
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handicap to school health eSort in securing correction. First, the choice of cases 
for follow-up by the school health personnel is thrown into confusion. Agree¬ 
ment on the children that are most in need cannot be made because there is no 
evidence concerning the severity of the defects. In approximately half of the 
severe cases investigated, no clear-cut notification of the serious condition of the 
teeth was transmitted to the parents, and this neglect is definitely attributable 
to the excess of recorded cases without any indication of those most in need of 
corrective care. 

Second, with such a large number of recorded defects, the tendency is to 
follow up more cases (some of which are not severe) than the terminal facilities 
for correction can accommodate. As a result, many of the children visit the den¬ 
tist once and have an extraction or some mmor work, and no further work is done. 
The corrective facilities are not adequate to continue the service. There is def¬ 
inite need then for the adjustment of the corrective program in terms of the 
available facilities. 

Hearing Deeects 

Extensive experimentation with 4-A phonograph records resulted in a pro¬ 
cedure that seems to be superior to other methods or records now in general use. 
Final construction and validation of the record are needed in order that the re¬ 
liability of audiometric testing may be greatly increased. 

From a group of 1,757 children, gg were selected with extreme hearing defect. 
We were able to follow up 79 of these cases iu our investigation of school activity 
toward correction or prevention of the defect. As shown by these data, the princi¬ 
pal reason for hearing defects remaining unattended is the inadequate measure¬ 
ment now used to identify cases. Over two-thirds of the extreme-defect cases are 
not recorded as having a defect. Since the defects are not known, we cannot ex¬ 
pect any follow-up attention leading toward their correction. 

Many of the children with extreme defect had a history of mastoiditis and 
abscess, yet our fieldworkers were able to find evidence of follow-up on very few 
of these cases. 

Defective Nutrition 

The primary reason for the failure to obtain attention for cases who have nu¬ 
tritional deficiencies rests in tlie method by which cases are identified for follow¬ 
up. The nutritional status of children is rated by the school physician on the 
Dunfermline Scale. The ratings are very largely influenced by an outmoded and 
inadequate method of nutrition measurement, namely, underweight for height. 
The resulting errors of measurement are responsible for the majority of losses 
from the pathway toward correction. 

At the very beginning of the corrective process, the faulty measurement is 
responsible for the loss of almost one-third of the severe-defect cases in that they 
are recorded as satisfactory in nutritional status. 

Another third of the defect group are lost through confusion and uncertainty 
on the part of the school health personnel as to the real significance of the ratings 
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appearing on the record. The follow-up is handicapped by the lack of clear-cut 
understandable evidence of a defect in nutrition with which to convince parents 
of the need for action. 

Scarcely more than a tenth of the parents of these defective nutrition cases 
had received any definite impression from the school that their child needed any 
particular attention. Consequently it is not strange that parental response in 
relation to the subject was lacking. The majority of the homes that were im¬ 
pressed by the situation did show interest and evidence of a corrective regime. 

The outstanding need then of that part of the school health program devoted 
to special attention for extreme nutrition conditions is some accurate standard of 
preliminary selection whereby the children most truly in need are brought to 
attention. By present methods of selection, wrong cases are often chosen, and 
many of those most in need overlooked. A method such as that used in this 
study might be considered as supplying the desired standard. 

Such a uniform standard of preliminary selection would permit the school to 
use its medical-reference facilities to identify the cause of the deficiencies and 
suggest means for combating it. 

The report is concluded with a number of specific recommenda¬ 
tions for the improvement of the health service. 

The Teachers of New Jersey Appraise Their Own 
Professional Training 

The teachers in the elementary schools of New Jersey have made 
an official statement with respect to their own professional training 
which should be of interest to elementary-school teachers through¬ 
out the country. We quote the statement in full as it appeared in the 
New Jersey Educational Review. 

We consider this an opportune time to devote serious attention to the matter 
of a compulsory four-year training course for all elementary teachers. 

We consider that the four-year course is necessary because; 

1. The elementary school gives our children their educational foundations, 
upon which rest their future possibilities for mental and social growth and valu¬ 
able citizenship. 

2. In the past we have required too brief a training for the elementary 
teacher, thinking the little children who were her pupils limited in their imma¬ 
turity of mind for much learning. Now we realize that the elementary teacher 
must be responsible for giving the child a secure foundation, broad enough to 
enable him to receive with profit a higher education if opportunity permits and 
to become a useful member of society at whatever time he leaves school. 

3. Until very recently there were few helpful, authoritative works upon the 
subject of child psychology, no educational tests, and limited accounts of educa¬ 
tional experiments and achievements. Today we have a fine body of professional 
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literature. If our future teachers are to be a.s well trained as is desirable, this 
body of professional information should be included in their education, 

4. Due to the new child-labor laws children must remain in school for a 
longer period. To derive the maximum profit from this enforced stay, the chilri 
must have a genuine desire to remain in school. Otherwise there will tend to be 
an increase in truancy as well as a growing distaste for school. The modern teach¬ 
er must be adequately educated to handle this increasingly difficult problem. 
These children must be guided, directed, and interested in the educational op¬ 
portunities that will best serve them. 

5. We have a superabundance of teachers. Since there is little doubt that a 
four-year training for them will eventually be required, we think that it should 
be required immediately, checking graduation of teachers for a year and encour¬ 
aging students now in normal schools to remain for a fourth year, thus providing 
time for our surplus teachers to get positions. If this is not done, many of them 
will, no doubt, be unable ever to get positions because of the competition of the 
newer graduates. 

*6. We fed that the normal-school course now offered is too brief, too re¬ 
stricted, and too deficient in cultural opportunity to serve as a complete pro¬ 
fessional background. We feel that much of the subject matter offered is below 
college standard. However, we are inclined to believe that the technical train¬ 
ing, that is, the preparation for actual teaching, is very fine, considering the 
limited facilities provided for this training. Experienced teachers recognize in 
their normal-school training a deficiency whicli they are constantly striving to 
overcome by taking college-extension courses. 

7. We feel that with so many college-trained and experienced professional 
people returning to, or making preparation to enter, the teaching field, competi¬ 
tion is so severe that it leaves the graduate of the two- or three-year normal 
school at a disadvantage. 

8. The elementary-school ranks are sacrificing their best-trained and most 
experienced teachers, who are leaving the most important positions in the entire 
school system to take positions in the junior and senior high schools. One reason, 
undoubtedly the most common one, for this depletion is inequality of salaries, 
the elementary teacher receiving much less than the teacher in the junior and 
senior high schools. 

The first years in the elementary school are the strategic jmars in the educa¬ 
tion of the child, as upon how he is instructed then depend the habits, reactions, 
skills, attitudes, and ideals that wiD establish his character for life. If the foun¬ 
dation has been wrongly laid, no matter how costly the building, how modern 
the equipment, no amount of future education can repair the imperfection. 

How absurd, then, to place the teacher to whom is intrusted this most impor¬ 
tant task, requiring the greatest professional skill and technkiue, as well as a 
maximum of sympathetic understanding, upon a different salary basis from the 
instructors of more mature children, provided, of course, that she has the same 
training, successful experience, and ability. 
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We believe that there should be a single standard of salary for elementary- 
and high-school teachers, for men and -women, and that the requirements for 
both [should] be made more definite with a higher degree of training and effi¬ 
ciency required. 

A New Bibliogeaphical Service 
The United States Office of Education has begun the publication 
of a series of annotated bibliographies under the general title Good 
References. To date the series contains selected references on twenty- 
seven significant aspects of American education. Superintendents, 
principals, and elementary-school teachers will, no doubt, be espe¬ 
cially interested in the bibliographies on the following topics; nurs¬ 
ery education (Number 5), teaching of reading and arithmetic (Num¬ 
ber 10), physical education and recreation for exceptional children 
(Number ii), elementary language education (Number 12), history 
teaching (Number 13), transportation of pupils at public expense 
(Number 24), and consolidation of schools and school districts 
(Number 27). Copies of these pubhcations may be had free of charge 
on application to the United States Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Epeect oe the Industrial Codes on 
THE Employment oe Children 

The following statement is quoted from a recent issue of the 
American Child. 

The story of child-labor regulation under the NRA is the story of one of the 
most tremendous advances ever made in the field of social legislation. Its ulti¬ 
mate significance mil depend upon whether the benefits can be continued on a perma¬ 
nent basis. 

Before the NRA, every wealcness and loophole in state labor legislation had 
become during the long depression the focal spot for a spreading contagion of 
abuse. Sweatshops and “fly-by-night” factories were exploiting children and 
young girls for little or no pay, shifting across state lines to profit by the wide 
differences in labor laws. States foimd themselves unable to meet the situation 
through individual action. 

Within a few short months the industrial codes had transformed the situa¬ 
tion. Standards for child employment higher than those of most state laws were 
readily accepted on a nation-wide basis. Temporarily, at least, and with excep¬ 
tions which will be noted, children had virtually disappeared from industrial 
employment. 

In the census year of 1930, approximately 130,000 children imder sixteen 
were employed in industries now covered hy codes. AUowing for the decline in 
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child employment during the depression, it is estimated that about 100,000 child 
workers have been barred from industry for the time being by the NRA codes. 

The textile industry alone employed approximately 20,000 children; the 
clothing industries nearly 9,000; and other branches of manufacturing something 
less than 40,000. Another 8,000 were in hotels and restaurants, beauty parlors 
and laundries; 17,000 in clerical occupations, chiefly as errand and messenger 
boys and girls; and 28,000 in stores, etc. With the exception of fourteen- and 
fifteen-year-old children in stores, who may work three hours a day outside of 
school hours, all these were required to step out, leaving their jobs for older 
boys and girls and adults. 

Additional thousands of sixteen- and seventecn-year-old boys and girls have 
been excluded from hazardous occupations. In saw and planing mills alone 
there were 12,000 such minors in 1930; now they are excluded under the lumber 
and timber-products code. When the lists of hazardous occupations for all codes 
are approved, the number of minors withdrawn from dangerous occupations 
(but eligible for other employment) should reach at least 50,000. 

The child-labor provisions of the codes seem to be well observed. Complaints 
rarely involve the use of children under sixteen years. The completeness with 
which children have disappeared for the time being from, industry is reflected in 
the increased enrolment in high schools and industrial classes. 

The co-operation given by state and city authorities who issue work permits 
is shown in a Federal Children’s Bureau report that during the last four months 
of 1933 not a single work permit was issued to a child under sixteen in Alabama, 
or in a number of industrial cities, including Fall River, New Bedford, Jersey 
City, Hoboken, Camden, Buffalo—and Allentown, Pennsylvania, the city 
where, only a few months before, hundreds of child shirtworkers had gone on 
strike. In all the 62 cities and 10 states reporting, only 3,193 permits were 
issued, mostly for domestic work. 

The effectiveness of child-labor restriction on a nation-wide basis is thus 
demonstrated beyond all doubt. 

Over five hundred codes have been approved, and all but thirteen bar em¬ 
ployment under sixteen years. 

In seventy-eight codes, most of which were approved early in the Recovery 
Program, there is no special restriction on hazardous work. These unfortunately 
include some industries, notably iron and steel, which involve employment of a 
nature far too hazardous for minors. 

The remaining codes, more than four hundred in number, in addition to the 
sixteen-year age minimum provide a higher age limit, usually eighteen years, 
for hazardous operations. In some industries especially undesirable for minors, 
such as pyrotechnic manufacturing, wrecking and salvage industries, and 
burlesque theatricals, the eighteen-year minimum applies to all employment. 
Others specify the occupations prohibited for minors between sixteen and eight¬ 
een. The majority, however, authorize the code authority to submit a list of 
hazardous occupations. Only fifteen such lists had been approved up to 
October. 




THE TREND OF THE ACTIVITY CURRICULUM 
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The necessities of administration force schools to systematize the 
curriculum. Since the reasons are numerous and pressing, there is a 
strong tendency to over-systematize, to mechanize, and to standard¬ 
ize the curriculum. 

For meeting present-day conditions, our people need a large 
amount of reliable information. The simple and logical thing to do 
is to discover the information needed, to lay it out in sequential 
form for the twelve grades of the public schools, and then simply to 
have it studied and mastered. The people need certain well-known 
skills. The logical thing is to lay out a set of scientifically graded 
driU exercises that will produce these skills. Thus, years ago, we 
institutionalized drill and memorization of information as the sub¬ 
stance of education. 

We had then an activity curriculum. Drill is activity, All mem¬ 
orization of information by any method whatever is mental activity. 
No curriculum has ever been invented that was not an activity cur¬ 
riculum. 

These traditional academic activities are, however, abstracted 
from their settings and mastered by the child in isolation from the 
main currents of his life. The activities seem to him alien, artificial, 
and irrelevant. As a consequence, he does them in a perfunctory and 
languid manner. The speed and the amount of achievement are 
usually disappointing. 

Obviously, the pupil’s efforts need to be energized. The approved 
method is to arrange for activities which are less artificial and which 
have meaning and purpose in his daily living. As a result of this 
recognized need, we have many kinds of activity curriculums. Let 
us consider seven types, arranged along a scale from the most narrow 
and mechanical at one end to the most generous and humanized at 
the other. 
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1. The first type is the kind that employs some single and stereo¬ 
typed system of drill exercises for teaching the skills and a single text¬ 
book for the memorization activities of each subject. 

In professional theory, this type of curriculum has been generally 
rejected. In practice, it is yet widely prevalent, especially in rural 
schools. It represents the common faith of laymen. 

2. In a second kind of activity curriculum the drill activities are 
diversified by the use of a variety of drill materials, and the text¬ 
books are supplemented by parallel textbooks, supplementary read¬ 
ings, and library reading. This curriculum may aim at the same ob¬ 
jectives as the first, but variety in the activities widens their range, 
gives some relief from monotony, results in more vigorous perform¬ 
ance, and secures improved results. 

This second t3rpe of activity curriculum has a large measure of pro¬ 
fessional approval. In practice, it is often found in village and city 
schools. 

3. The third kind of activity curriculum accepts the second type 
mentioned and then adds subjects or phases of subjects that involve 
activities other than the traditionally academic and mostly verbal 
kinds, namely, music, drawing, laboratory work, shop work, and 
work in kitchens, sewing rooms, and gymnasiums. The new sub¬ 
jects may not affect the mode of teaching the older ones; they simply 
are additional subjects that run parallel to the traditional courses. 
The older subjects may remain as formal in character as before. In¬ 
deed, the newer ones may be greatly formalized, as was formerly 
common in music, gymnastics, and manual training. 

This third type of curriculum is a great advance over the second. 
The range of objectives is widened, and the new aims call for a wid¬ 
ened range of experiences. 

4. We advance to a fourth stage of the activity curriculum when 
we add to the mastery of the older and the newer subjects a variety 
of individual projects: club activities, excursions, school paper, school 
banking, school “clean-up campaigns,” school pageants and festivals, 
dramatics, athletic contests, literary and debating contests, school 
“drives,” and all the variety of the so-called “extra-curriculum ac¬ 
tivities.” These are often termed simply “the activities” to distin¬ 
guish them from the more formalized portion of the total curriculum. 
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all of whicli really is activity. These so-called “extra-curriculum ac¬ 
tivities” seem to be more genuine, more human, and closer to life be¬ 
cause they involve active purposing, planning, and participation in 
the current life of the school, home, and community. In spirit and 
vigor, they are vast improvements over the perfunctoriness and flac- 
cidity of formal drill and verbal memorizing, even when the latter 
are diversified with supplementary materials. Yet in the program 
described the “extra-curriculum activities” may not affect the teach¬ 
ing of the standard subjects at all. They do not supplant the old pro¬ 
gram; they are additions that run parallel to the old subjects. That 
the basic education is still the mastery of the organized school sub¬ 
jects is proved when financial depression engulfs the schools. For it 
is the extra-curriculum that is swept aside; it is the more formal¬ 
ized subject-teacliing that remains. The very name “extra-curricu¬ 
lum” indicates the lesser esteem in which it is held. It is not the 
thing that gets the credits. It does not produce the results that are 
tested for the credits. 

5. In a fifth type of activity curriculum the standard subjects in 
their familiar forms are disappearing. In their stead, concrete proj¬ 
ects, units, and integrated enterprises are coming to take the center 
of the stage. These are being developed so as to incorporate, or to 
integrate, most of the skills and subject matter that were formerly 
taught as separate subjects. In one comprehensive unit we may now 
have reading, discussion, language expression, writing, spelling, 
counting, measuring, computation, drawing, design, construction of 
numerous things from many kinds of materials, laboratory observa¬ 
tion and experiment, field observation; we may be viewing things 
from the science point of view, viewing them in their historical 
development and relations, viewing them in their geographical set¬ 
tings and distribution, and giving consideration to their economic, 
political, and sociological relationships. 

The possibilities in the matter of units are simply exhaustless. If 
we need a thousand units, they are available. If we want ten thou¬ 
sand, the complexities of the world easily supply them. They cut 
across all the ranges of reality. They enable the pupil from kinder¬ 
garten to college to be in contact with all sorts of things in all sorts 
of ways. They permit him to develop gradually a balanced, deepen- 
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ing, and maturing understanding of all phases, aspects, and portions 
of reality. 

An advantage of this mode of approach is that it combines in 
normal fashion the various kinds of activities: physical, social, in¬ 
tellectual, emotional, aesthetic, practical, and all the rest. The more 
normal the activities, the more vigorous and effective we may expect 
them to be, and the more satisfactory the results. 

It is this type of activity curriculum that seems to be approved at 
present by most of the leading advocates of the activity movement. 
As with the previous types, the aim is mastery of subject matter and 
skills. Use is made of life-activities and of activities that are lifelike 
simply because they are, or seem to be, more effective. When the 
advocates of these activity curriculums test achievement, their 
method is to measure degrees of skill attained and amounts of 
information acquired. To them the activity curriculum is a change 
of methods, not of objectives. They test for the old objectives. They 
justify this activity curriculum by showing how successful it is in 
achieving the usual academic skills and information, as proved by 
standardized academic tests. 

6 . A sixth kind of activity curriculum is that of the self-styled 
"Progressives.” Their most advanced advocates seem to be so en¬ 
raptured with the freedoms and the spontaneities, the constructions 
and the creative expression, the music and the art, the poetry and the 
drama, that they have mostly forgotten the matter of objectives and 
are satisfied with the delights of the educative process itself. They 
seem to be relatively indifferent toward the outcomes. They have 
faith that free, spontaneous, and delightful living will have satisfac¬ 
tory outcomes. They have got past the point of aiming at a mastery 
of subjects, special skills, and bodies of information. Their aim is to 
let the children have a good time as they go along, trusting that a 
good time will land them at the right port. 

A major contribution of the Progressives is their rejection of aca¬ 
demic skills and information as the immediate objectives of educa¬ 
tion. This rejection is a step in advance, but it is not enough. The 
public schools are maintained for a serious purpose. They are expect¬ 
ed to secure needful results. We must then have objectives. We 
must aim at things worth while. The serious deficiency of the so- 
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called “progressive movement” is that its advocates have not de¬ 
fined their objectives in terms of proved human needs. 

7. Finally, in this scale of activity curriculums, we come to the 
seventh type—the t3^e that is farthest removed from the old-fash¬ 
ioned and yet still familiar formal curriculum. It is the kind that has 
moved on to the further conception that both the objective and the 
method of education should be activity. It does not aim at subject 
matter, but at life properly lived. It aims not at the academic mastery 
of information and skills hut rather at a continuity of high-grade 
human living. It aims not at static factors of the personality but at a 
continuity of human behavior. 

Let us remember that a human life is 100 per cent behavior. Life 
is doing things. For abundance of human living we need to do a great 
number and variety of things. For success in human living we need 
to do these things reasonably well. We shall use skills as means, and 
knowledge as means, but the end, or objective, is the living itself— 
successful, abundant, humanistic, continuous, now, tomorrow, next 
year, and on through the allotted span of years. 

Rightly to look at this matter, we need to have before us a list of 
the activities which constitute this continuity. In the more enlight¬ 
ened life of today these are of vast number and variety. For example, 
an individual observes the things, persons, and actions of his environ¬ 
ment. He ponders meanings, values, uses, and relations. He talks 
over his observations and experiences -with his associates. He listens 
to the accounts of their experiences. He reads newspapers, maga¬ 
zines, and books and thus indirectly, through language, extends his 
observations outward to all the world, backward through history, and 
inward to the essences of things. He refiects on his observations and 
readings. He discusses problems with his associates, He plans pro¬ 
cedures and carries them into execution. He carries on the numerous 
activities of physical living. He associates with his fellows. He en¬ 
gages in numerous leisure occupations. He participates in the activ¬ 
ities of family life, brings up his children, and performs numerous un¬ 
specialized work activities about the home. As a public-spirited 
member of the community, he helps to maintain an enlightened pub¬ 
lic opinion. He makes intelligent demand on the innumerable social 
groups and agencies which are supplying his needs. He evaluates 
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their offerings; he accepts and rejects on the basis of merit. He carries 
his share of the social burden in the labors of his vocation. He does 
his share in creating, sustaining, and overseeing his governmental 
agencies. These forms of behavior constitute the good life. 

An individual’s activities, variously classified, are physical, social 
intellectual, emotional, practical, economic, civic, political, religious, 
domestic, recreational, vocational, and the like. In the balanced life 
every wholesome phase of human living finds its proper place and 
amount, though varying, of course, according to the individual’s na¬ 
ture and situation. 

The term “activity” must be defined in a way to cover the intangi¬ 
ble activities of the subjective life. An individual’s intellectual ac¬ 
tivities, even though invisible to the eyes of sense, are just as real as 
his muscular activities. As a matter of fact, a person’s outward be¬ 
havior is but an externalization of what goes on first in the mind. 
Intellectual and physical activities are equally portions of human liv¬ 
ing. The balanced “activity curriculum” gives the premier position 
to the intellectual life. 

For any individual, the seventy-year continuity of behavior may 
go forward on a level that is low, barren, and unworthy; and thus he 
may fail to realize the superb opportunities of human existence. If 
better guided and conditioned, he may advance on the higher level of 
mediocrity, in which he enjoys a half-realization of what the world 
has to offer. But if he is well endowed and richly supplied with oppor¬ 
tunities and if he has the guidance and stimulation necessary for tak¬ 
ing full advantage of his opportunities, the long course of his life may 
move forward on the highest level possible to man. He may attain 
the good life and realize all that the world has to offer. 

The proper task of those who educate is to discover for each indi¬ 
vidual the seventy-year course of many-sided living that appears 
best under the circumstances for him and to guide him through child¬ 
hood and youth along that course until he is fully launched upon the 
good life, and able and eager to hold it for himself. 

So much for the objectives. Then there is the question of method. 
This problem, however, is mostly solved when activities are set up as 
the objectives. When the objective is high-grade living, then the 
method is high-grade living. One becomes proficient in the perform¬ 
ance of a function by performing it. One learns to do by doing. The 
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law of exercise is the basic law of education. Of course, the practice 
must be in the form desired or must be working consciously and care¬ 
fully toward that form. 

To educate is to guide life at every stage into and along its proper 
channels. It is to provide opportunities for the activities that are 
most wholesome and fruitful at each stage of growth, to stimulate the 
young people to take advantage of their opportunities, and then to 
supervise and see that they do so. 

To be effective, the practice in the performance of the activities 
must be genuine. One learns the thing that one practices, When it is 
life that is to be learned, it is life itself that is to be practiced, that is 
to say, lived. The practice is not and cannot be normal if it is an arti¬ 
ficial, invented, and formalized kind of merely academic living. It 
will not serve if it is a make-believe substitute for life itself. 

An individual’s education goes on within the school for the portion 
of the time that he spends there—for six hours a day, 30 hours a week, 
and 1,000 hours a year. His education, that is to say, the guidance of 
his activities, goes on at home and elsewhere in the community for 
the portion of his time that he spends outside the school—or for 18 
hours a day, 138 hours a week, and almost 8,000 hours a year. He is 
in school one hour in every nine; he is out of school eight hours in 
every nine. Wherever his life is bemg lived, there it is being guided, 
whether well or ill, and there he is getting his practice in human liv¬ 
ing. It is this practice, wherever it takes place and whatever its qual¬ 
ity, that constitutes his education. His objective is, or at least should 
be, continuity in right performance of all the activities, wherever he 
may be. 

Obviously, most of the practice is not at the school. Most of an in¬ 
dividual’s education is obtained outside the school. The school, how¬ 
ever, consciously prepares for the outside performance. It demon¬ 
strates proper behavior, explains, helps in the mastery of techniques, 
provides practice in the necessary skills, makes clear the necessary 
guiding information, advises, persuades, oversees, stimulates, and 
sometimes, when necessary, coerces. In its one-ninth of the time, the 
school is to assist in determining the character of the out-of-school 
practice in human living which occupies the other eight-ninths of an 
individual’s time. 

The seventh type of activity program is fundamentally different 
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from all the others described because it is the only program that sets 
up activity as its objective. It calls, then, for a mode of organizing the 
curriculum that is adapted to its altered purpose. To organize the 
program so as to aim primarily at skiUs is not to organize it so as to 
aim at life. To organize it with a view primarily to the mastery of in¬ 
formation is not to organize it so as to aim squarely at continuity of 
human living. The test is entirely different. 

This discussion dwells on this final type of activity curriculum for 
two reasons; (i) It is the less familiar type. (2) It is the type that 
represents both the logical and the practical culmination of the cur¬ 
rent trend. Each of the series of types, beyond the first, is a step in 
the direction of this last one. Each is a step toward increased nor¬ 
mality and effectiveness. When we arrive at this final t3q)e of activ¬ 
ity curriculum, we arrive at the one that is undoubtedly of maximum 
normality in its objectives, in its processes, and in its results. It 
ought then to be the curriculum of maximum effectiveness and fruit¬ 
fulness. 

Of the seven tjqjes of curriculum mentioned, the last-named, as a 
type, is the oldest of all. Three thousand years ago it was written; 
“Train up a child in the way he should go: and when he is old, he will 
not depart from it.” In other words, let us guide the activities of 
childhood and youth along proper channels in order that they may 
continue on those same high levels through adulthood. The aim is 
right living. The method is right living. As a matter of fact, this 
guidance of activity to the end that one become proficient in ap¬ 
proved behavior was the method of education for a thousand genera¬ 
tions before schools were ever invented. It is the method that has 
always been used, and the method used today, by enlightened and 
careful families in bringing up their children to proper ways of think¬ 
ing, feeling, and behaving. 

The plan is fully and increasingly recognized in some of the cur¬ 
rent educational work. For example, in health education in numer¬ 
ous schools it is recognized that the only sound objective is to bring 
the growing child rightly to carry on his physical living from day to 
day and from year to year. To be specific, in the case of instruction 
in the care of the teeth, the objective is not skill in brushing one’s 
teeth as measured by the Jones tooth-brushing scale of speed and 
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quality; neither is it a well-rounded body of textbook information 
relative to the care of the teeth, to be tested by the Alpha test of hy¬ 
gienic information. The objective is the prosaic common-sense thing 
of going to the bathroom and brushing the teeth twice a day, 14 
times a week, and 730 times a year. The objective is that the child do 
it. Of course, he needs skill in doing it in a proper manner, and he 
needs scientific information, both to guide his activities and to rein¬ 
force his will. But these are merely phases or factors; the basic ob¬ 
jective is the continuity of doing. Note further that this activity goes 
on only at home. The objective of his education is attained only at 
home. It is to be—must be, if effective—supervised by the parents. 
The school’s function is to awaken ideas and keep them awakened, to 
demonstrate, to instruct, to advise, to supervise, to co-operate with 
the parents, and thus bring the pupil to attain his activity objective 
at home. 

This plan of attaining this health objective is now employed in 
progressive schools wherever health education aims at genuine com¬ 
munity service. It is typical of all other phases of health education: 
eating, sleeping, exercising, living in the open air and the sunshine, 
keeping clean, guarding one’s self from the attacks of disease, 
protecting one’s self from dust, noises, exposure, and aU the rest. It 
is not possible to develop education in these things as a mere academic 
program, with results determined by academic tests. Each of them, 
like the tooth-brushing, is to be developed primarily as a home affair 
with the school as a heavy contributor and influencer. The activity 
movement aims to harness up real living as the educative process. To 
do so, it must find real living where it exists, and there utilize it and 
influence it. 

In this series of seven types of activity curriculum an evolutionary 
trend is discerned. Actually in this country we have been, and are 
yet, moving through this series. In this evolution our more advanced 
school systems have reached the fifth and the sixth stages, which are 
much alike in the kinds of activity units and integrated enterprises 
that they employ. In no school system has the general curriculum at¬ 
tained the seventh or culminating stage. The thing which has pre¬ 
vented seems to have been the unyielding fixity of the concept that 
the objectives of education are knowledge, skills, and appreciations. 
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But as we build our integrated enterprises in profusion and confusion 
we are breaking the hold of this archaic concept. We get so confused 
nowadays that we don’t know what anything is about nor whether 
we are really aiming at anything at all. This confusion seems to be a 
necessary stage in the evolution. It sets our minds free from ancient 
habits and permits us to study our objectives anew. Since in these 
enterprises we have been seeking to discover the most lifelike, normal 
and potent activities, it is natural that we should come gradually to 
see them not merely as means but also as ends. As we view them as 
both means and ends, we come to see their values. We classify them 
as things greatly needed, things little needed, and things not needed 
at ail, 

The present welter of curriculum confusion is a hopeful sign. We 
are on our way. We are breaking down the barriers; in many things 
we have already advanced to the culminating stage. We are doing 
so, here and there, in health education, in home economics for girls, 
in home mechanics for boys, in safety education, in character educa¬ 
tion, in good manners and deportment, in certain phases of citizen¬ 
ship education, in training for recreation, and in other things. 

Yet we move forward with vast difficulty. It is very hard indeed to 
give up the objectives of information and skills and to relinquish the 
standardized tests and scales as the basic means of proving that the 
objectives have been attained. It is very hard to see the good life—a 
living, flowing, and elusive process—as the objective of education. 
Suppose we ask for a clear-cut statement of the nature of the good 
life, who is there among us who could explain it to us? Where in the 
professional, or in any other, literature can we find a description of it? 
The fact of the matter is we have not defined it. 

Let me close with a prediction. We shall reach the culmination of 
the curriculum evolution which has been sketched, and we shall 
emerge from the present confusion of thought and practice when once 
we have defined the good life of man and laid out its plans and speci¬ 
fications in simple and clear terms. Until this task has been accom¬ 
plished, our confusion will continue. This definition of our objective 
is the largest investigative task before the profession. 
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That one of the kindergarten teacher’s chief aims should be the 
raising of standards of behavior is generally conceded. The litera¬ 
ture, for the most part, gives only general advice concerning what 
the teacher should do or what she should avoid in order to improve 
the children’s behavior. For example, one reads that she should not 
supervise the children too closely but should encourage t hem to 
think for themselves and that she should be concerned with all 
phases of their behavior and development. No reports tell how 
kindergarten teachers actually raise standards in the everyday 
routine, what methods they use, how much of their time with the 
children is devoted to the raising of standards, duiung what activities 
such procedure is most frequent, and what kinds of behavior teach¬ 
ers most often attempt to improve. It was for the purpose of pro¬ 
viding some information on these questions that the present investi¬ 
gation was undertaken. 

The literature dealing with the amount and the kind of supervi¬ 
sion which the kindergarten teacher gives to children is almost 
entirely of a theoretical character. The few objective studies re¬ 
ported are concerned with the number of contacts and their rela¬ 
tion to various factors rather than with the more restricted subject 
of raising standards. Of three such objective studies, only one deals 
with kindergarten children. 

An investigation published in 1930 by Foster^ was concerned with 
the distribution of the time of nursery-school and kindergarten 
teachers among the children. A study by Beaver^ in 1932 dealt 

' Josephine C. Foster, “Distribution of the Teacher’s Time among Children in the 
Nursery School and Kindergarten,” Journal oj Educational Research, XXII (October, 
1930), 172-83. 

’Alma Perry Beaver, The Initiation of Social Contacts by Preschool Children. Child 
Development Monographs, No. 7. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 

1932. 
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cliiefiy with the t3rpe of social contacts of preschool children and 
with the consistency with which children initiated contacts. Justin 
and Reed/ in a study more similar in method and purpose to the 
present investigation than the other two, observed the child-train¬ 
ing contacts in a nursery school to determine the influence of the 
age, sex, and intelligence quotients of the children, and occupa¬ 
tional status of the fathers. Of interest are Justin and Reed’s find¬ 
ings: that the mean number of teacher contacts per child per hour 
was 4.57; that the number of contacts decreased with age; that the 
mean number of contacts was greater for boys than for girls, al¬ 
though the differences were not statistically significant; that indi¬ 
vidual differences were greater than any age, sex, or occupational 
differences; and that the mean number of contacts per teacher was 
positively correlated (.112) with the number of children in at¬ 
tendance. 

METHOD OE PRESENT INVESTIGATION 

The investigation reported in this article differs from the earlier 
studies reported in that consideration was given only to those con¬ 
tacts between teacher and child when the teacher made explicit 
the raising of standards, casual contacts being disregarded. The 
verbal methods used by kindergarten teachers to raise the standards 
of children’s behavior were studied. The data were collected in ten 
public-school kindergartens located in various good, average, and 
poor districts of Minneapolis. In rooms having assistant teachers 
only the contacts of the head teachers were recorded. Observations 
were made throughout the entire morning and afternoon sessions 
for a period of one week in each school. Children in the morning 
session were attending their second semester of kindergarten; those 
in the afternoon session, their first semester. 

The observer recorded under appropriate categories each remark 
made by a teacher which aimed at the improvement of a child’s 
behavior. Unless the remark made explicit to the child the point of 
improvement, it was disregarded. Thus, if a teacher said, “Tell me 
again and say it slowly this time so I can understand all the words,” 
the attempt to raise standards was explicit to the child, whereas the 

* Florence Justin and Mary Reed, “A Study of the Number and Purpose of the 
Child Training Contacts of the Nursery School Teacher in the Morning Routine,” 
Omicron Ntt Magazine, XII (Spring, 1932), 19-63. 
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request, “What did you say? Say it again, please,” was not thus 
explicit. Or a teacher might say, “Bobby, the place where you 
worked isn’t very neat. Can you make it look better?” but, if she 
said, “Bobby, will you pick up those scraps of paper,” the remark 
was a simple request, not an attempt to raise standards that was 
explicit to the child. 

The types of behavior which the teachers attempted to improve 
were classified as follows: 

Social behavior: improvement in a child’s relations with, and his 
reactions to, others, including improvement of manners (for example, 
saying “please” and “thank you”). 

Parlicipation in kindergarten activity: improvement in a child’s 
response to a particular kindergarten activity or procedure. (“I 
don’t believe you are working as hard as you can when you are 
talking so much to your neighbors,” “Could you skip lightly and 
not make so much noise with your feet?” “Are you playing the 
game the right way? What are you supposed to do next?” “When 
you sing more softly, the song sounds much prettier.” “Your place 
would look much cleaner if you wiped up the paste on the table.”) 

Product: improvement of any product of a child’s own making. 

Personal conduct: when the teacher’s remark aimed to improve 
some particular reaction on the part of a child without appealing 
to his participation in a kindergarten activity or to types of be¬ 
havior included under some of the preceding categories, it was 
classified as an attempt to improve personal conduct. (For example, 
if the teacher during discussion period said, “You are making too 
much noise with your chair, Marian. Could you sit quietly?” the 
remark was classified as improvement of personal conduct. If she 
said, “It isn’t very polite to disturb the other children by moving 
your chair,” the remark was classified as improvement of social be¬ 
havior.) 

Language: improvement of a child’s choice of words, enunciation, 
tone of voice, or pronunciation. 

Act of thinking: direct suggestion to a child that he must think 
harder. (“If you had been thinking hard, you wouldn’t have made 
it the wrong way.” “If you think harder, you will remember and 
I won’t have to tell you.”) 

Discipline: a record was also made under the heading “Dis- 
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cipline” i£ a teacher used any method of punishment to enforce her 
remarks when a child failed to respond. 

The methods which the teachers used to change the children’s 
responses were classified as comment or criticism, approval, specific 
praise, instruction, or actual help: _ 

Comment or criticism meant comments implying that improve¬ 
ment was desirable without making definite suggestions. (“What is 
wrong with your box? Could you make it better in any way?” “Do 
real soldiers march the way you are? How could you march so that 
you would look more like real soldiers?” “I don’t think a baby 
would go to sleep if the mother sang the way you did, do you?”) 

Approval meant general approbation with no specific points made. 
(“That’s fine; it’s a lovely scrapbook.” “That was a nice story you 
told me.”) 

Specific praise was used to indicate that certain phases of the 
work or behavior were mentioned as praiseworthy. (“I like the way 
you are pasting so neatly without getting paste on the rest of the 
page.” “We enjoyed that story. When you speak so slowly and 
clearly, we can hear every word.”) 

In remarks classed as Instruction the teacher told the child defi¬ 
nitely what to do in order to improve. (“If you paste your box with 
the edges just even, it won’t be crooked at the corners.” “You 
would look more like real soldiers if you marched in a straight line.” 
“When you are singing a baby to sleep, you have to sing very 
softly.”) 

Actual physical assistance given a child was recorded as Help. 

All these five classes of responses were recorded when the teachers 
were endeavoring to improve the children’s products; only criticism, 
approval, and specific praise appeared in the records of raising 
standards in other types of behavior. 

Another kind of response on the part of the teacher occurred only 
when children approached her. This response was classified as 
Mechanical acknowledgment and meant that a teacher’s response 
to a child who approached her was noncommittal. (“Yes, I see it.” 
“Never mind.” “I’m busy now.”) Of course, approval and me¬ 
chanical acknowledgment are not methods of raising standards, but 
a record of these contacts was kept in order to have complete data 
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concerning the teachers’ responses to children who approached 
them. 

Whenever a child approached the teacher, the observer checked 
“Show” if the child came up to show his product or to call attention 
to his response, “Help” if the child asked for help, and “Complain” 
if the child came up to complain about the other children. The teach¬ 
er’s response to such requests was then recorded under the cate¬ 
gories already described. 

RESULTS 

From Table I it appears that these kindergarten teachers spoke 
more often to boys than to girls. This difference between the sexes 

TABLE I 

Average Number oe Times per Hour Kindergarten Teachers Spoee 
WITH Children and Percentage of Children Present 
Spoken to at Least Once per Hour 



Aveeage Nombee of 
Times fee Homt 
Teacher Spoke 

WITH Children 

Percentage of 
Children 

Spoken With 


Boys 

1 

Girls 

Both 

Boys 

i 

, Girls 

j 

Both 

Contacts initiated by teacher: 





■■n 


Morning session. 

0.42 

0.24 

0.32 

22.3 


19.6 

Afternoon session. 

•38 

•32 

•35 

23,2 


21.S 

Both sessions. 

.40 

•29 

•3S 

22.8 


20.6 

Contacts initiated by child: 





Morning session. 

•17 

■IS 

. 16 

ii-S 


II.6 

Afternoon session. 


.18 

. 16 

ro.s 


II.S 

Both sessions. 


0.16 

0,16 

10.9 


11.5 


was greater in the morning than in the afternoon. In both sessions 
the percentages of girls present who approached the teacher were 
slightly, though consistently, greater than the corresponding per¬ 
centages of boys, although in the morning the average number of 
approaches per child was greater for boys than for girls because of 
the frequency -^ith which certain boys approached the teacher. 
These sex differences uphold the popular opinion that boys require 
more attention than girls. Girls, on the other hand, particularly 
younger girls, seem more dependent on adults, since they more often 
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initiate contacts with the teacher. When the total numher of teacli- 
er-child contacts per hour is considered without respect to the per¬ 
son initiating the contacts, the boys led the girls, although the 
difference was small in the afternoon. 

When the sexes are combined, it is found that the teacher- 
initiated contacts were slightly more numerous in the afternoon 
than in the morning. There was no difference in the frequency with 

TABLE n 

Percentage of Kindergarten Children Having at Least 
One Contact per Hour with Head Teacher in Schools 

WITH AND WITHOUT ASSISTANT TEACHERS 



PeKCENTAGE OE CnilDSEN 


Boys 

Girls 

Both 

Schools with assistants; 

Morning session (12 days). 

26.8 

22.2 

24.1 

Afternoon session (s days). 

14.1 

10.8 

12.7 

Schools without assistants: 


Morning session (26 days). 

27.8 

25-7 

26.7 

Afternoon session (45 days). 

3 I-S 

28.4 

29.9 

All schools; ■ ' ■ 

Morning session (38 days). 

27.4 

24.4 

23.8 

Afternoon session (50 days). 

28.3 

26.2 

27.2 


which children approached the teacher in the two sessions. It is 
interesting that the girls in the afternoon were spoken to more often 
than the girls in the morning and that these girls approached the 
teacher more often than did the girls in the morning and more often 
than the boys in the afternoon. Perhaps younger girls are more de¬ 
pendent on adults than are boys or older girls. These differences in 
the number of contacts between the teacher and the children of the 
two sexes are consistent with those found in the studies of Poster 
and of Justin and Reed. 

Table II indicates that the percentage of boys and the percentage 
of afternoon children who had at least one contact an hour with the 
teacher was greater than the corresponding percentages of the girls 
and of the morning children, respectively. The greater percentage of 
contacts with children in the afternoon is partly explained by the 
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fact that the average attendance in the afternoon sessions was 
smaller than that in the morning sessions (20.7 as compared with 
26.1); naturally the fewer the children present, the greater is the 
percentage which can be contacted within a given time. 

The figures comparing morning and afternoon sessions, it must 
be remembered, are based on the average number of contacts an 
hour. Since the morning session was two and a half hours long and 
the afternoon session lasted but two hours, the total number of con¬ 
tacts in a session was actually smaller in the afternoon. 

In order to determine the effect of the presence of an assistant 
teacher, the writer made a comparison between the percentages of 
children who had contacts with the teacher (whether teacher-initi¬ 
ated or child-initiated) in schools with assistant teachers and in 
schools without such teachers. In all instances for both sexes and 
for morning and afternoon sessions, a smaller percentage of children 
was contacted by the head teacher when she had an assistant. The 
percentage of contacts with the head teacher was, however, lowered 
so little when there was an assistant that the children in these schools 
cannot be said to have been at any disadvantage by being deprived 
of contacts with an experienced teacher. 

When the schools having no assistant teachers are considered, 
there was a slight tendency (rank-order correlation of .18 in the 
morning and ,12 in the afternoon) for the teacher to make more 
contacts as the size of the group increased and a more pronounced 
tendency (correlation of .38 in the morning and .47 in the afternoon) 
for the number of children who were contacted at least once an hour 
to increase as the group grew larger. Justin and Reed found a cor¬ 
relation of .112 between the number of contacts and the size of 
group. In other words, as the kindergarten grows larger, the total 
number of contacts increases but slightly. Although the teacher 
contacts a somewhat larger number of the children present in the 
larger schools, the percentage of children contacted, as might be 
expected, decreases with an increase in the size of the group. The re¬ 
sults in this investigation show that the percentage of children con¬ 
tacted at least once an hour in kuidergarten groups of between 10 
and 19 children was 34.6 per cent; in groups of 20 to 29, 27.0 per 
cent; and in groups of 30 to 39, 22.9 per cent. These percentages 
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may be interpreted to mean that, if the teacher is to contact a maxi¬ 
mum number of children in an attempt to raise standards, a group 
of more than thirty pupils is at a disadvantage, while a group of less 
than twenty is optimum. From the point of view of public schools 
a group of twenty to thirty is probably most practical. 

Table III presents the mean number of comments made by the 
teacher and the number of contacts, teacher-initiated and child- 

TABLE in 

Mean Number of Teacher-Child Contacts during Conduct of 
VARIOUS Kindergarten Activities 


AcrmiiT 

Number op 

Ml^nJTES OP 

Observ/v- 

TICJN 

Mcah Number op Contacts 
Initiated per Minute 

Mean Num- 

BER OP 

Comments 
Made bv 
Teacher 

PER 

Minute 

By 

Teacher 

H 


Work. 

3 ii 49 

0.214 

0.218 

0.432 

O'38s 

Free play. 

4 SI 

.113 

.031 

.144 

.149 

Games. 

1,046 

.124 

.000 

.124 

.128 

Story. 

499 

.058 

.004 

.062 

.062 

Discussion. 

1,31.'! 

•30s 

.003 

.308 

.331 

Rhythms. ... 

408 

.323 

.000 

.223 

.230 

Cleaning-up. 

3 S 7 

•33(3 

.oil 

• 347 

■ 370 

Music and song-s. 

836 

•19s 

.001 

. 196 

.211 

Drinks. 

24.2 

.194 

.000 

,194 

.211 

Library. 

274 

.186 

.007 

■ 193 

■ 193 

Miscellaneous. 

579 

o.ios 

0.002 

0. 107 

O.III 

All activities. 

9 )IS 6 

0.199 

0.078 

0.277 

0.267 


initiated, during various kindergarten activities. The morning and 
the afternoon sessions of all schools are combined, and the figures 
give the mean number of contacts and comments per minute. The 
greatest number of teacher-initiated contacts per minute occurred 
during the cleaning-up, discussion, rhythms, and work periods. The 
high frequency of contacts during cleaning-up is probably to be 
explained by the fact that the standards demanded of the child are 
those of adults; the teacher is thinking of the final appearance of 
the room, whereas in other activities she is demanding only that the 
child reach the standard of accomplishment of an average kinder¬ 
garten child. The actual cleaning-up seems distasteful to the chil- 
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dren; they are not interested in the appearance of the room for its 
own sake but are intent only in getting on to the next activity. The 
number of contacts in the discussion period is raised by the fre¬ 
quency and the rapidity of the comments during the period in which 
the teacher exhibits the children’s products to others^ often display¬ 
ing each child’s work with some comment. 

By far the greatest number of child-initiated contacts occurred 
during the work period, when the children came to the teacher for 
approval of their product or for help with their work. Approaches 
were next most frequent during the free-play period but were very 


TABLE IV 

PERCENTAGE OF KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN APPROACHING 
Teacher for Various Reasons 


Reason loa Aeeeoach 

Pebcentage or B ovs 

Peilcenxage of Girls 

1 

Morning 

Session 

Afternoon 

Session 

Morning 

Session 

1 Afternoon 
Session 

For help on product. 

23-5 

9.0 

15.5 

14.0 

To show product. 

73-2 1 

84.7 

79-2 

78.2 

To complain. 

3-3 

6-3 

5-3 

7.8 


infrequent at any other time. Consideration of the total number of 
contacts regardless of source of initiation brings the work period to 
first place, with cleaning-up, discussion, and rhythms following. 
Fewest contacts occurred again in the story, the games, and the 
free-play periods. The order of frequency of the teachers’ comments 
of all types follows that of the total number of contacts. 

Table IV presents the reasons for the children’s approaching the 
teacher. The most common reason was to show a product or to call 
attention to themselves. More approaches for help were made by 
boys than girls in the morning and by girls than boys in the after¬ 
noon, while more girls than boys made complaints in both morning 
and afternoon. The afternoon children complained slightly more 
often than did the morning children-—^a sign, perhaps, of their less 
mature social development. 

Table V presents the responses which the teachers made when 
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children approached them. The data show that approval was the 
most frequent response when children came up to show something 
with mechanical acknowledgment and comment or criticism next in 
frequency. Specific praise was rarely used. The most frequent re¬ 
sponse made to the child who came up for help was direct instruc¬ 
tion. In the morning actual help was the next most frequent response 
while help was among the least frequent responses in the afternoon. 


TABLE V 

Percentage Distributions, According to Type, of Responses Made 
BY Kindergarten teachers When Approached by Children 


Type of Resforse 

PjiRCENTAOB OF RESPONSES TO Cim.DEXN'S ApPEOACH 

For Help 

To Show Product 

To Complain 

Morning 

SesBion 

Afternoon 

Session 

Morning 

Session 

Afternoon 

Session 

Morning 

Session 

Afternoon 

Session 

Mechanical acknowl-! 

edgment. 

Approval. 

^ecl fie praise. 

efomraent or criti¬ 
cism . 

Instruction. 

Help. 

I 3 -I 

0.0 

0.0 

1 5 .5 

5 3.6 
17.9 

18.6 

4-7 

0.0 

32 s 

41.9 

2.3 

zg.t 

34.0 

1.5 

23.0 

12.0 

0.3 

29,4 

43.0 

2.9 

17.2 

7.2 

0.3 

4.1.2 

0.0 

0.0 

53*0 

0.0 

S -9 

39.1 

0.0 

0.0 

60.9 

0.0 

0.0 


While it might be expected that the younger ehildren would need 
more help, there seemed to be more emphasis on the finished product 
in the morning, and the type of work done was of greater difficulty 
so that actual help was more often needed. Wlien a child came up to 
complain, the teacher's most frequent response was a comment on 
the child’s social behavior. Next in frequency came mechanical 
acknowledgment, which undoubtedly served to discourage tattling. 

Table VI presents the methods which the teachers used to improve 
behavior in the various activities and the percentage of total time 
spent in each activity. All types of methods to improve behavior 
in the kindergarten situation were used more frequently during the 
work period than at any other time, with the exception of specific 
praise (which was most frequently used during discussion) and dis- 
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cipline (which was most common during music and songs). If, how¬ 
ever, the amount of time spent on each activity is considered, it is 
found that criticism was proportionately more frequent during the 
cleaning-up period and discipline more frequent during the securing 
of drinks. 

When the total frequency for each type of method is considered, 
regardless of activity, it is found that comment or criticism was the 

TABLE VI 


Methods Used by Kindergarten Teachers To Improve Children’s 
Behavior and Frequency of Use of Each Method 
DURING Conduct of Various Activities 



Percent- 


Fheqtiency or Use 


AcTiviTy 

AGE OR 

Total 

Turn 

Comment 
or Criti¬ 
cism 

Instruction 

Approval 

Specific 

Praise 

Discipline 

Work. 

34.4 

424 

31s 

289 

32 

7 

Free play. 

4.9 

31 

s 

8 

I 

4 

Games. 

II.4 

66 

IS 

S 

12 

I 

Story. 

S -4 

2 t 

0 

0 

0 

I 

Discussion. 

14.4 

168 

13 

83 

60 ^ 

S 

Rhythms. 

4-5 - 

4 G 

12 

II 

4 

2 

Cieaning-up. 

3-9 1 

96 

s 

4 

2 

6 

Music and songs.... 

9.1 ' 

70 

17 

2S 

19 

10 

Drinks. 

2.6 

22 

0 

0 

7 

6 

Library. 

3-0 

2S 

6 

0 

0 

2 

Miscellaneous. 

6.3 

25 

2 

2 

10 

I 

Total. 

Average frequency 

99-9 

994 

390 

427 

147 

4 S 

of use per minute. 


o.iog 

0.043 

0.047 

0.016 

0,00s 


method used most frequently and that approval was used much more 
than specific praise and- somewhat more than instruction. By the 
more frequent use of criticism and comment in preference to direct 
instruction, the kindergarten teacher is certainly upholding the aim 
of maidng the children think independently. From the point of 
view of raising standards, more frequent use of specific praise in¬ 
stead of simple approval would be desirable. 

Table VII presents the frequency with which the teachers attempt¬ 
ed to improve various types of behavior through various activities, 
irrespective of the total time spent in each activity. In general, it 
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may be said that in the actual kindergarten day the teachers at¬ 
tempted to improve the children’s behavior most often during the 
work period and least often during the story time. The order of 
frequency for the other activities shifts somewhat when weighted 
for time spent in the activity, but, whether weighted for time or 
not, the work, the discussion, and the cleaning-up periods are al- 


TABLE VII 

Types of Behavior Which Kindergarten Teachers 
Attempted To Improve 


Acxiviiy 

THROUGH 
WiucH Attempt 
Was Made 

Per¬ 
cent¬ 
age OF 
Total 
Time 

Fkequencv with Which Attempt Was Mahe To Improve 

Social 

Behavior 

Partici¬ 

pation 

Product 

Personal 

Conduct 

Lan¬ 

guage 

Think¬ 

ing 

Total 

Work. 

34-4 

43 

158 

8 S 9 

108 

36 

2 

1,206 

Free play. 

4.9 

19 

7 

19 

14 

4 

0 

63 

Games. 

II.4 

18 

80 

0 

25 

6 

4 

133 

Story. 

SA 

19 

2 

0 

8 

I 

0 

30 

Discussion,. 

14,4 

64 

18 

240 

68 

33 

7 

430 

Rhythms. 

4 .S 

9 

64 

0 


I 

3 

92 

Cle’aninR-up. 

3'9 

s 

X02 

0 


4 

2 

I 2 S 

Music and SOUKS. 

9.1 

IS 

116 

0 

34 

I 

0 

166 

Drinks. 

2.6 

8 

21 

0 

IS 

I 

0 

4 S 

Library. 

3-0 

6 

2 S 

0 

14 

6 

0 

SI 

Miscellaneous.. , 

fi .3 

22 

17 

0 

13 

II 

0 

63 

Total. 

99.9 

228 

Oio 

i,ii8 

326 

104 

18 

2,404 

Average frcquen- 









cy of use per 











0.025 

0.067 


0.036 











ways among the first five activities during which attempts were 
made to improve behavior. 

When the frequencies of each type of behavior which the teachers 
tried to improve are compared, most stress is found on the product, 
then on participation in kindergarten activities, then on personal 
conduct, then on social behavior, with comparatively little stress 
on language. Rarely did a teacher definitely remind a child, in so 
many words, that he needed to think harder. Since a greater per¬ 
centage of the Idndergarten day is spent in the work period than in 
any other activity, it is not surprising that improvement of the 
cliildren’s product ranks highest. However, when the actual num¬ 
ber of minutes spent in each activity is taken into account, it is 
found that the teachers worked most for improvement in participa- 
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tion in the various kindergarten activities and only secondarily for 
improvement in products made. 

SUMMARY 

1. In both sessions boys led the girls in the number of teacher- 
initiated contacts and in the total number of contacts, although 
the percentage of girls who approached the teacher was slightly 
greater than the percentage of boys who approached. 

2. The afternoon children required more of the teacher’s time 
for the purpose of raising standards than did the morning children. 
Both the number of teacher-initiated contacts and the total number 
of contacts were greater for the afternoon children, although there 
was no difference between the sessions in the frequency with which 
children approached the teacher. However, since the morning ses¬ 
sion is longer than the afternoon session, the total number of con¬ 
tacts per session was actually larger in the morning. 

3. As the size of group increased, the total number of contacts 
increased slightly, but the percentage of children contacted de¬ 
creased. A group of more than thirty pupils is at a disadvantage if 
the teacher is to contact a maximum number of children in an at¬ 
tempt to raise standards. 

4. The percentage of children who were contacted by the head 
teacher was smaller when she had an assistant than when she was 
alone. However, the amount of responsibility delegated to the assist¬ 
ant was not so great that the children in these schools may be said 
to have been at any disadvantage by being deprived of contacts 
with an experienced teacher. 

5. In general, work, discussion, and cleaning-up were the activi¬ 
ties during which the teacher most frequently attempted to improve 
behavior. The greatest number of teacher-initiated contacts per 
minute occurred during the conduct of these three activities. The 
greatest number of child-initiated contacts occurred during the 
work period. The total number of contacts, regardless of source 
of initiation, was greatest during the work, the cleaning-up, and the 
discussion periods. Fewest contacts occurred during story time. 

6. Children approached the teacher most frequently to show a 
product or to call attention to some response. The number of child- 
initiated contacts was greater in the morning than in the afternoon 
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because of the longer and more formal work period in the morning. 
The girls came up to complain more often than did the hoys. In 
other reasons for approaching the teacher no significant sex differ¬ 
ences appeared. Children in the afternoon approached the teacher 
to complain more often than did the morning children. 

7. In both morning and afternoon approval was the most fre¬ 
quent response when children came up to show something, with 
mechanical acknowledgment and comment and criticism next in 
frequency. Specific praise was rarely used. In both sessions the 
most frequent re.sponse to the children who came up for help was 
direct instruction, Actual help was given to children more often in 
the morning than in the afternoon session. When a child came up to 
complain, the teacher’s most frequent response, in both sessions, 
was a comment on the child's social behavior. 

8. All tjrpes of methods to raise standards were used most fre¬ 
quently during the work period, with the exception of specific praise 
(which was most frequent during discussion) and discipline (which 
was most common during music and songs). Considered in propor¬ 
tion to the amount of time spent in each activity, criticism was most 
common during the cleaning-up period and discipline most frequent 
during the securing of drinks. Comment and criticism was the meth¬ 
od most frequently used to raise standards; next in frequency was 
approval, then instruction, then specific praise. Discipline was 
seldom used. 

9. In the actual kindergarten situation these teachers laid most 
stress on the improvement of the work product, then on participa¬ 
tion in kindergarten activities. When the actual number of minutes 
spent in each activity is considered, it is found that the teachers 
worked most for improvement in the children’s participation in the 
various kindergarten activities and only secondarily for improve¬ 
ment in products made. Thus, the majority of the teachers’ efforts 
were directed toward the improvement of behavior concerned with 
the kindergarten routine. For, even if consideration is given all the 
other types of behavior which the teachers attempted to improve 
(that is, social behavior, personal conduct, language, and the con¬ 
scious act of thinking), these were still less frequently commented 
on than were improvement in product and participation in kinder¬ 
garten activities together. 



A STUDY OF SUMMER-TIME FORGETTING 


0. W. KOLBERG 
High School, Lead, South Dakota 


The question is frequently asked: How nauch does a pupil forget 
during the summer months? In this article the writer will set forth 
Ms method of gathering information and the conclusions drawn in a 
study of this problem. 

Pupils in a few of the larger and smaller cities of North Dakota 
were included in the testing program on which this study was based. 
The Terman Group Test of Mental Ability was used to secure the 
mental ratings of the subjects. The Van Wagenen American His¬ 
tory Scales, Information Scale S2, was used as a measure of reten¬ 
tion. Each pupil was scored at the close of his seventh-grade his¬ 
tory course in May, 1933, and at the beginning of his eighth-grade 
work in September, 1933. The difference in scores was used as an 
indication of retention. 

The following angles of attack were used: (1) What is the rela¬ 
tion between intelligence quotient and retention as measured by the 
change in score on the entire test? (2) What is the relation between 
intelligence quotient and retention as measured by the change in 
score on the easiest third of the history test? (3) What is the rela¬ 
tion between intelligence quotient and retention as measured by 
the change in score on the most difficult third of the history test? 
(4) How does the retention of the group of pupils with intelligence 
quotients below 90 compare with that of the group of pupils with 
intelligence quotients of 120 and above on both the easiest third 
and the most difficult third of the test? (5) Does an intelligence- 
quotient group retain the easier and the more difficult information 
with differing degrees of success? 

The score on the Van Wagenen scale does not indicate percentage 
of correctness but rather the difficulty of the task which the pupil 
can do with a correctness of 50 per cent. The change in score does 
not, therefore, indicate the percentage of change in ability. In 
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Table I the change in scores was computed by subtracting the Sep¬ 
tember score from the May score and then computing the median 
differences. (Tables I and II, in which 163 pupils are represented, 

TABLE I 

Median Differences between Scores on History 
Test Taken in May, 1933, and Scores on the 
Same Test Taken in September, 1933, by Pupils 
IN various Intelligence Groups 


Intelligence Quotient 

Number of 
Pupils 

Median 
Difference 
in Scores 

70-79 . 

7 

-I.so 

80-89. 

16 

-0.83 

90-99 . 

39 

-l-i-So 

iocr-ro9 . 

58 

+ 4-07 

110-119. 

28 

4 - 2.27 

120-129. 

9 

+ 2.23 

130 and above. 

6 

+ 3-75 


TABLE II 


Scatter-Diagram Showing Correlation between Intelligence 
Quotients and Changes in Scores between May and Sep¬ 
tember Administrations ok History Test* 



were compiled for a special study of the teaching problem in the 
larger cities and are used here without change, while in Table III, 
representing larger numbers of subjects, pupils of a few smaller 
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cities are also included. Througliout the study all pupils in each 
school used are included, no selection of cases having been made.) 

Table I shows that there was a loss of knowledge in the two lower 
intelligence-quotient groups and a gain in all the others, the group 
with intelligence quotients of 100-109 gaining the most. Aside from 
this irregularity, the increase is gradual from the lower to the higher 
intelligence-quotient groups. However, the scatter-diagram of the 
changes in scores, which is given in Table II, indicates that the corre¬ 
lation between intelligence quotient and the amount of retention is 
not so great as it appears in Table I. The coefi&cient of correlation 
is positive but small (.ig+,os). It appears, therefore, that the 
relation between intelligence and retention is not marked. In other 
words, pupils with high intelligence may forget as much as pupils 
with low or average intelligence, while pupils with low intelhgence 
may make as much improvement as those with high intelligence. 
This statement does not mean, however, that the total amount of 
information possessed by a pupil of low intelligence will equal that 
possessed by a pupil, of average or high intelligence rating. 

Because the scores on the entire test do not reveal a definite rela¬ 
tion between retention and intelligence, it is interesting to notice 
the results when the history test is separated into the easiest and the 
most difficult parts. 

The first ten tasks in the Van Wagenen scale have a difficulty 
rating of 68.5, while the other two groups have ratings of 78.5 and 
88.5, respectively. The first part of the test, being the easiest, should 
give pupils in all intelligence-quotient groups opportunity to show 
what they can do. The data given in Table III for the easiest third 
of the test indicate, however, that intelligence quotient does not 
determine the amount of retention on these easy tasks to any greater 
extent than it does on the entire range of tasks in the test. The cor¬ 
relation of —.017±.043 shows definitely that there is no relation 
between the intelligence quotient and the change in score from May 
to September. The large probable error indicates that there is not 
a central tendency in the distribution. The conclusion is, then, that 
retention ability on tasks which can be accomplished with a great 
degree of ease cannot be predicted even though the mental rating 
of a pupil is known. 
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TABLE III 

Scatter-Diagram Showing Correlations between Intelligence Quo¬ 
tients and changes in Scores between May and September on 
Easiest Third and Most difficult Third of History Test 


DirraE- 
ENCK m 
SCOKES 


-3 - 

— 2 . . . . 

— I. . . . 

-o.S. • 
o.. . . 
+0-S- ■ 
-4-1- 

-i-2- 

4 - 2 .$• • 

+3-S.- 

+4,... 


Total. 


70-79 


-2.5.. 
— 2... 
-i-S- 

—I... 
-0.5. 

o.,.. 

+0.5... 

- 1-1 . 

+I.S... 

+2. 

-1-2.5... 

+3 . 

+ 3 'S--- 


Total t, 


Ndmbeh or Popits wixB Intejotjoekce Qdotients or— 


80-89 


90-99 


26 


18 


100-109 


110-19 


iao-39 


130-39 


Easiest Third* 


3 

S 

3 

3 
S 

s 

4 
4 
9 
3 
2 


S 4 


3 

3 

4 
3 

7 

5 

8 

5 
to 
12 

3 
7 

6 

4 


79 


4 

2 

6 

3 

4 
4 

4 

5 

I 

3 

3 


40 


18 


Moat Difficult Thirdt 


4 

4 

5 

10 

6 

11 

4 

5 

I 

I 


31 


2 

3 
2 
7 

14 
13 

15 
6 

10 


73 


33 


17 


14.0 and 
Above 


8 


Toiai 


6 

3 

16 

17 
19 

22 

23 

23 

23 

24 

14 

17 

14 

10 

1 


236 


3 

7 

10 

26 

44 

31 

45 

19 

19 

2 

2 

o 

2 


*The correlation, between intelligence quotient and retention on tUe easiest third of the teat is 

— .oi7i 1043. , 

t The correlation between Intelligence quotient and retention on the most difRcult third of the test is 
-f-.oCri: , xj 

t Pupils who accomplished nothing on this section of the test at cither testing v>eriod are not repceaentea 
in tlieso totals. 
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Table III, as well as Table I, shows that the September score is 
higher than the May score. The mean improvement on the easy 
third of the test is 0.4 of a scale point. In Table II, where the im¬ 
provement on the entire thirty tasks is indicated, the mean im¬ 
provement is two scale points. These relative amounts indicate 
that during the summer pupils increase their knowledge of easy 
subject matter instead of forgetting it. 

The most difficult third of the tasks has an average difficulty 
of 88.5, compared with 68.5 for the easiest third. It is interesting to 
note that the coefficient of correlation for the most difficult third 
(+.061 + .46) again indicates that relation between retention and in¬ 
telligence quotient is absent. The probable error of this correlation 
indicates that the grouping of these measures, like those for the first 
third, does not have a central tendency. 

The data in these tables indicate that, when the entire range of 
intelligence quotients is considered, there is no relation between in¬ 
telligence quotient and ability to retain history information. Pupils 
with high intelligence quotients do not achieve more favorable 
changes in scores than those with medium or low intelligence quo¬ 
tients. Not even on difficult material does there appear to be a 
general difference. 

It is interesting to compare the accomplishments of the high in¬ 
telligence-quotient groups with those of the lower intelligence- 
quotient groups. The arithmetic mean of the change in score points 
made by each intelligence-quotient group was determined for the 
easiest and the most difficult thirds of the history test. These means 
are given in Table IV. Both intelligence-quotient groups made im¬ 
provement on the easiest questions, but the greatest improvement 
was made by the lower intelligence-quotient group. This relation 
may not be constant, as indicated by the fact that there are only two 
chances to one that the difference is a real difference. The reason for 
this result appears to be that the higher intelligence-quotient group 
had come closer to a perfect score on these questions in the May test 
than did the lower group and therefore did not have the opportunity 
to show so much improvement. 

The comparison based on the hardest questions seems to be the 
truest measure of retention. Since neither intelligence-quotient 
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group exhausted this part of the scale in either attempt, the amount 
of retention of both groups was more accurately measured. The 
mean gains of .00 and — .19 show that both groups forget during the 
summer when difficult subject matter is involved but that the pu- 

TABLE IV 

Differences in Mean Changes in Scores of Pupils with Intelligence 
Quotients of 120 and above and of Pupils with Intelligence Quo¬ 
tients BELOW go ON Easiest and Most Difficult Questions in History 
Test 


Intelligence-Quotient 

Group 

Mean 
Change 
in Scores 

Probable 
Error of 
Difference 

Chances that 
Difference 
la Real 

Easiest questions: 

Intelligence quotients of 120 and above.. 
Intelligence quotients below go . 

+ -2S 
+ .36 

llll 




DiHercnce.. . ... 



• It 

.00 

-.rg 

.27 

2 to I 

Most difficult questions; 

Intelligence quotients of 120 and above.. 
Intelligence quotients below go. 



DifCcrence. 



.ig 

+ -2S 
.00 


3.5 to I 

Intelligence quotients of 120 and above; 
Easiest questions.. 

Most diuicult qvicstions.^ 



Difference. 



•2S 

+ .36 

~.ig 

1 

.205 

7 to I 

Intelligence quotients below 90: 

Easiest questions ... 

Most difficult questions . 



Difference. 



■SS 

+ ■44 
■T .002 

•23 

80 to r 

All pupils: 

Easiest questions .... 




Difference ..... 



■ 438 


2.2i;o to I 




pils with higher intelligence lose less than do those with lower in¬ 
telligence. 

The comparisons of the achievement of each intelligence-quotient 
group on the easiest and the most difficult questions also show 
definite superiority for the higher intelligence-quotient group. The 
group with intelligence quotients below 90 forgot .55 of a task more 
in the difficult part of the thst than in the easy part. This change is 
much greater than that for the higher intelligence-quotient group, 
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which forgot only .25 of a task. It seems clear, therefore, that the 
retention of the higher intelligence-quotient group is definitely su¬ 
perior to that of the lower group and that the differences are real 
differences. The table also shows that all the pupils have less suc¬ 
cess with the more difficult part of the test than with the easier part, 

The phase of the problem of retention which should here be em¬ 
phasized is that the easiest portion of the history tasks are retained 
more satisfactorily than those which are more difficult. The psy¬ 
chology of learning helps to explain this result. Material which is so 
thoroughly learned that it can be recalled readily at frequent inter¬ 
vals will be retained much more successfully than that which is 
less thoroughly learned, It is assumed here that the facts in the 
first part of the test are commonplace and have been called to the 
pupils’ attention several times before their study of seventh-grade 
history. The material in the last part of the test covers largely new 
facts which the pupils have not learned thoroughly and which they 
therefore forget easily. The fact that easier tasks are retained most 
successfully makes it imperative that, in teaching, emphasis be 
placed on thorough learning. 

The general conclusions to be drawn from this study are four in 
number: (i) In the case of easy material, improvement in knowledge 
of subject matter rather than forgetting takes place during the 
summer months. (2) When the entire range of intelligence is con¬ 
sidered, there is no relation between intelligence quotient and re¬ 
tention. (3) The group with inteUigence quotients of 120 and above 
shows superiority in retention of difficult subject matter when com¬ 
pared with the group with intelligence quotients below 90. {4) 
Difficult subject matter is forgotten by all intelligence-quotient 
groups to a greater extent than is easy subject matter. 



THE NON-PARTISAN POLITICAL ACTIVITIES OF A 
PARENT-TEACHER FEDERATION 


WILLIAM G. BLACK 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada 


The year 1933 was destined to be momentous in the educational 
history of British Columbia. A provincial election was imminent, 
with the question of school costs looming up as one of the big issues. 
Certain of the candidates for election were known to have little sym¬ 
pathy for public education. These men were taking advantage of the 
widespread demand for economy to press persistently for the curtail¬ 
ment or abolition of what they deemed to be “frill” subjects and “un¬ 
necessary” school services. Their efforts were the culmination of a 
reactionary campaign which had been started at the very onset of the 
depression. An economy commission, composed largely of big busi¬ 
ness men, had recommended the abbreviation of the period of free 
education and the limiting of the curriculum to what they called the 
“fundamental subjects” and had even suggested the possibility of 
closing the provincial university. The propagation of reactionary 
ideas was not all; many retrograde steps had actually been taken. 
Household science and manual training had been removed from the 
school program by certain school boards. School health services had 
been greatly curtailed. The Vancouver vocational-guidance bureau 
had been discontinued. The responsibility for school costs had been 
laid more heavily on the shoulders of the local school boards, in spite 
of the fact that the property tax used by the local authorities was be¬ 
coming continually less productive. Perhaps the most serious devel¬ 
opment of all was the persistent agitation of a small but vocal minor¬ 
ity for a shortening of the period of free education. • 

The members of the Provincial Parent-Teacher Federation 
watched these developments with serious misgivings. They had al¬ 
ways taken a keen interest in public education. Their leaders had 
been at the very front in the various movements for educational re¬ 
form, having been especially active in bringing about the provincial 
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school survey of 1925. They had vigorously supported the efforts 
made since 1925 to bring into effect the recommendations of the sur¬ 
vey commissioners. Naturally, they felt alarmed when they heard the 
insidious propaganda against public education which was being 
spread by men whom they knew to be prejudiced, men who played on 
the sentiment for economy in order to advocate changes which would 
have resulted in little financial saving and in great social loss. 

At the various meetings of the Provincial Parent-Teacher Execu¬ 
tive which were held during the spring months of 1933, the situation 
was discussed at great length. It was felt that the way to insure the 
maintenance of the gains of the past was to elect as members of the 
legislature men and women who were democratic in spirit and sym¬ 
pathetic toward the ideal of public education. How to give support 
to such- candidates was a difficult question, for the federation was 
bound by its constitution not to enter into party politics. A way- 
opened out, however. It was soon recognized that the word “politics” 
had two distinct meanings and that the clause in the constitution did 
not debar the federation from working for the good of the body politic 
at times when big issues were at stake, so long as it did not ally itself 
with any one party or candidate. Debate over the various meanings 
of the word “politics” continued for some time, and throughout the 
discussion some few of the members remained adamant in their con¬ 
tention that the federation should “in no way enter politics.” How¬ 
ever, the great majority were in favor of a policy of vigorous non¬ 
partisan political activity. They felt that the political activity of the 
federation would be all the more effective because it was known to be 
non-partisan. A campaign committee was appointed and was charged 
with the task of planning a course of action. 

The committee had several meetings. It was decided to draw up 
a set of brief statements of the policies of the Parent-Teacher Federa¬ 
tion, to have this list printed on a single leaflet, to distribute several 
thousands of copies of this leaflet in the weeks prior to the election, 
and to send out chosen speakers who would address various cam¬ 
paign meetings on the federation policies. 

The committee interpreted its task broadly and drew up state¬ 
ments of policy which pertained not only to education but also to 
provincial and donainion finances. Since educational services were 
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being endangered because of deficiencies in provincial and dominion 
finances, the committee felt that it could quite logically include in its 
statement of policies certain broad recommendations pertaining to 
industry, trade, money and banking, and taxation. However, since 
education was the paramount interest of the federation, the state¬ 
ments of educational policy were placed first on the campaign leaflet 
and were further emphasized on the leaflet by the use of asterisks. 

Ifiie campaign policies were written out in a preliminary draft and 
were then submitted to the whole executive for discussion and criti¬ 
cism. nie executive gave its general approval to the plan of the com¬ 
mittee, although suggestions were offered which led to modifications 
and re-wording of several of the statements. The committee met 
again to draw up a revised draft, and this draft was submitted to 
the executive at a second meeting. Still other meetings were held, 
many hours being spent in the discussion and the redrafting of the 
statements. Only after the sixth redrafting was the list of state¬ 
ments given to the printer. 

Following is the list of statements of policy as found in the final 
draft. 

The Coming Provincial Campaign 

Members of the Parent-Teacher Federation, a great opportunity is at hand! 
An election is to be held this year, possibly in the very near future. The candi¬ 
dates of several parties will be in the field, seeking election to the legislature. 
Some of these men will be unfriendly, indifferent, or lukewarm in their support 
of the cause of public education and social weU-being, while others wiU be zealous 
and enlightened in their support of that great cause. It is the duty of all P.T.A, 
members to study carefully the speeches and the records of the candidates seek¬ 
ing election, in order to discover which of these men will give the most vigorous 
support to the policies of the federation. Having determined who are the best 
candidates, the P.T.A. members should become workers for the cause and should 
go out among their friends and canvass for votes, always remembering that they 
are working for the best interests of the province, and not for any party. No 
mention should be made of the names of the contending parties in any of the 
P.T.A. meetings, nor should the name of any candidate be discussed in a P.T.A. 
meeting. The task of local executives is to get the candidates to declare their 
attitudes towards the P.T.A. policies. The duty of the individual member is to 
study the records and pronouncements of the candidates in order to discover who 
are the men most active in their support of the policies espoused by the P.T.A. 
Federation, and then to work for these latter candidates with the zeal of cru- 
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saders. Let us put forth our very best efforts and elect to the legislature a group 
of men who will give to British Columbia the most public-spirited and enlight¬ 
ened government she has ever had! 

P.TA. Campaign Committee 

the campaign policies oe the provincial parent-teacher 

PEDERATION OE BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Each member and adherent of the Federation is urged to vote for that do¬ 
minion, provincial, or municipal candidate who indicates most clearly by his 
undertakings and his record that he wfll support the following policies. The 
executive of each local association should interview the candidates seeking elec¬ 
tion and ask them to indicate their attitude towards these policies, especially 
towards the policies which are outlined in the statements marked with aster¬ 
isks, 

i. Educational Services 

*No. I. Free education until at least the end of the eighteenth year of life. 
(The period of free admission to schools is s and upwards in Nova Scotia, 6-20 
in New Brunswick, 5-21 in Ontario, 6-21 in Manitoba, 6-21 in Saskatchewan, 
and 6 and upwards in Alberta.) 

*No. 2. Maintenance of those provincial and municipal health services which 
have been provided for the children of the elementary and high schools. Ex¬ 
pansion of provincial and municipal health services as soon as possible. 

*No. 3. Preservation of the status of home economics and manual training 
as elementary- and high-school subjects. (The saving resulting from the elimina¬ 
tion of any one subject from the curriculum would be negligible, for additional 
teachers would have to be appointed in the remaining subjects.) 

*No. 4. Continuation of the policy of providing in the high schools a diversi¬ 
fied curriculum, with courses varying according to the needs of the students. 

*No. 5. The policy of attracting to the ranks of the teaching profession high- 
school graduates and university graduates of distinctly superior ability and char¬ 
acter. 

*No. 6. A policy of continuous and adequate financial support for the Uni¬ 
versity, in order that the institution may continue to make its fine contributions 
to the life and welfare of the Province and in order that its facilities for higher 
education may remain accessible to young people of all classes. 

2. Provincial Issues 

*No. 7. Less of party politics in British Columbia; greater co-operation on 
the part of the members of the provincial legislature. 

*No. 8. A considerable reduction in the size of the provincial legislature. 
(In a large legislature there is too much useless talking and too little co-operative 
planning and action.) 

No. g. Responsibility of the Provincial Government for at least that pro¬ 
portion of the total cost of public education which it has borne during recent 
years (approximately 37 per cent). 
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No. 10. The adoption of a steeper gradation of rates for the income tax 
with no increase in the rates for incomes of the lower levels. ’ 

No. II. Exploration of the possibilities of securing more revenue from suc¬ 
cession duties on large bequests. 

No. 12. Greater assurance for the people that tax assessments will be accu¬ 
rate and impartial and that tax collections will be efficient and thorough. 

No. 13. Investigation of the feasibility of arrangements whereby provincial 
and municipal governments could borrow money directly from the Dominion 
Government. 

No. 14. Greater control over municipal borrowings by the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment. 

No. 15. Legislative enactments which would reduce the maximum terms of 
life of provincial and municipal bond issues, in order that there might be an 
approximation to the "pay-as-you-go” policy on the part of the provincial gov¬ 
ernment and the municipalities. 

3. Federal Issues 

*No. 16. A vigorous federal and provincial policy of encouragement of pro¬ 
duction, internal and international trade, and consumption, in order that the 
real wealth of the nation may be increased and the standards of living of the 
people raised. 

*No. 17. Endeavor on the part of the Dominion Government and the, pro¬ 
vincial governments to bring to realization some scheme of debt conversion, in 
order that the crushing load of interest charges may be lightened. 

No. 18. Greater control over the banks on the part of the Dominion Gov¬ 
ernment, exercised through a specially appointed board or commission. 

No. 19. Close co-operation wdth the British and American governments, in 
order that the stabilization of exchange rates and currency values may be 
hastened. 

No. 20. A careful study of the proposal that a National Bank be created in 
Canada, a study conducted impartially by men not connected with the banks 
of Canada. 

No. 21. The creation of a permanent, non-partisan. Federal Economic 
Council, comprising in its membership economists, statisticians, and representa¬ 
tives of group economic interests (consumers’ organizations, farmers’ organiza¬ 
tions, trade unions, merchants’ organizations, manufacturers’ organizations, 
etc.), this council to serve the Dominion Government in an advisory capacity 
with respect to those economic problems which concern the people of the nation. 

W. 0 . RvtETT, Chairman 

The campaign leaflets were printed early in May, and the distribu¬ 
tion was begun immediately, being spread out over the live months 
preceding the election in November. The distribution was not car¬ 
ried out indiscriminately or wastefully. Rather, the campaign work- 
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ers prepared the way by giving talks to various groups and by speak¬ 
ing to numerous individuals. Several of the executives went about 
the province, giving explanations of the significance of the federation 
policies to their audiences and urging the people to vote for the can¬ 
didates who showed themselves to be the most zealous and consistent 
supporters of those policies. The speakers were careful to avoid men¬ 
tioning in their talks the name of any candidate or of any of the con¬ 
tending parties. 

A copy of the leaflet was sent to each of the candidates, with a re¬ 
quest for a reply wherein the candidate would state his attitude to¬ 
ward the various policies outlined by the federation. Twenty-nine 
written replies were received, the majority of which were decidedly 
favorable in character. The letters were put on file for future refer¬ 
ence, for it was surmised that there would probably be a few back¬ 
sliders who would need to be reminded occasionally of their promises. 
Most of the candidates who did not reply by letter made specific ref¬ 
erence to the federation’s statement of policies in their platform 
speeches or in their communications to the press. 

The election took place in November. Among those elected were 
several who were known to be ardent supporters of education and of 
other social services, while among the defeated candidates were those 
who had been most persistent in their efforts to curtail public educa¬ 
tion. The federation leaders were jubilant at the outcome, and their 
delight grew when they found that the majority of the members of 
both the majority and the minority parties were socially minded and 
progressive. At last the movement of reaction had been stopped. 

The new premier chose as his minister of education G. M. Weir, 
an outstanding educationist, who had been one of the two members 
of the British Columbia School Survey Commission of 1924-25 and 
who since that date had been the head of the teacher-training depart¬ 
ment of the provincial university. Since taking office, Dr. Weir has 
made several important changes. The age of free education has been 
raised to eighteen. The curriculum is to be expanded and modernized, 
such subjects as the social studies, general science, household science, 
and industrial arts being assured their proper status. Health services 
for children are to be greatly extended. Teachers are to be given 
more assurance of security of tenure, and standard salary schedules 
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for both urban and rural teachers are being considered. Last but not 
least, the complex and interrelated problems of school finance are to 
be studied by a special survey committee chosen for that purpose. 
Among the members of this survey committee will be two delegates 
sent by the Provincial Parent-Teacher Federation. Already the fed¬ 
eration has chosen its delegates, and it has also appointed a special 
committee of its own to study the various problems of school finance 
and administration. This federation committee has met frequently 
in the short time since its appointment and has drawn up a list of 
more than thirty specific recommendations pertaining to school serv¬ 
ices, school finance, and school administration. These recommenda¬ 
tions will soon be submitted to the provincial survey committee by 
the two federation delegates. 

The Parent-Teacher Federation has decided to make permanent its 
ad hoc campaign committee and has renamed it the “Legislation Com¬ 
mittee.” This committee will be responsible for the scrutiny of all 
proposed legislation which may have a bearing on education, whether 
dominion, provincial, or municipal. It will sound the alarm if any 
retrograde move is proposed, and it will advocate hearty support for 
all favorable legislation. It will also aid in the initiation of any legis¬ 
lation which may be deemed necessary. Furthermore, it will sub¬ 
mit the federation’s statement of policies to the candidates at any fu¬ 
ture election wherein an important educational issue is at stake, se¬ 
cure the reactions of those candidates, and then marshal public opin¬ 
ion to the support of the men and women who show themselves to be 
the real friends of education. 

The Provincial Parent-Teacher Federation of British Columbia is 
committed to the policy of defending the hard-earned educational 
gains of the past and actively striving for further improvements. 
They will not stand by wringing their hands helplessly when they see 
prejudiced men and women attacking the school system, nor will 
they adopt a laissez faire attitude and trust to a hypothetical “natu¬ 
ral” evolution of education. Though the federation is strictly disso¬ 
ciated from party politics, it is pledged more fully than ever before 
to work for the educational and social interests of the body politic. 



CERTAIN VISUAL FUNCTIONS IN RELATION 
TO READING DISABILITIES 


BLAKE CRIDER 
Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio 


There is considerable interest at present in the relation of eye- 
muscle imbalance to reading disabilities.^ It is, therefore, appropri¬ 
ate to propound a theory which may give a clue for further investi¬ 
gation. 

Selzer believes that eye-muscle imbalance, alternating of vision 
(suspenopsia), and lack of fusion “account for such reading dis¬ 
ability as [is] not accounted for by general mental disability.”^ In 
this article data will be presented which indicate that these three 
factors, as well as eye dominance (in terms of unilateral sighting per¬ 
formance), are probably dependent on some common phenomenon. 

In the present investigation alternating of vision was studied by 
means of Selzer’s stereoscope technique in reading digits. The eye 
reading the greatest number of digits was considered the preferred 
eye. Eye-muscle imbalance (eye-muscle insufficiency or latent 
heterophoria) was determined monocularly with techniques de¬ 
scribed by Wells^ and Mills.'* 

Among 105 pupils with a left-eye imbalance, 75.24 per cent read 
the digits with the right eye and 24.76 per cent read the figures with 

' a) Emmett Albert Betts, “Teacher Analysis of Reading Disabilities,” Elementary 
English Review, XI (April, 1934), 99-102. 

J) Thomas Harrison Eames, “A Comparison of the Ocular Characteristics of Un¬ 
selected and Reading Disability Groups,” Journal of Educational Research, XXV 
(March, 1932), 211-15. 

c) Charles A. Selzer, Lateral Dominance and Visual Fusion. Harvard Monographs 
in Education, No. 12. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1933. 

= lUd., p. 85. 

3 David W. Wells, The Stereoscope in Ophthalmology, pp. 28-29. Boston: E. F. 
Mahady Co,, 1926 (revised). 

Lloyd Mills, “Eyedness and Handedness,” American Journal of Ophthalmology, 
VIII (December, 1925), 933-41. 
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the left eye. In the case of 38 pupils with right-eye imbalance, 84.21 
per cent read the digits with the left eye and 15.79 per cent read 
them with the right eye. In brief, digits are read by the eye having 
the most efficient musculature. 

TABLE I 


Relation of Eye-Muscle Imbalance to 
EYE PREFERENCE 


Scome ON Eye 

NuunER oj Sdbjbcts with— 

PRErERENCE* 

Right-Eye 

Imbalance 

Left-Eye 

Imbalance 



S 4 









4 " 4 to 4 * 5 . 









— 2 to — 3. ..... 




1 



I 



1 






13 





^Plua acorea indicate rigUt-cyc preference} minus scores, left- 
eye preferonc©. 


Unilateral sighting preferences (ocular dominance) were deter¬ 
mined for eighty-four subjects whose eye-muscle imbalance had 
been determined by the technique described. Each subject was 
given thirteen opportunities to sight monocularly with the com¬ 
monly used conical tube (manoptoscope) developed by Parsons.' 
Eye preference was expressed in terms of plus and minus scores. If 
a subject sighted thirteen times with the right eye, his score was 
+13; if he sighted thirteen times with the left eye, his score was 
— 13. Seven sightings with the right eye and six with the left eye 
gave a score of +1. The results, presented in Table I, show that the 
eye with the imbalance is rarely the sighting eye. 

The term "fusion” refers to the phenomenon involved in seeing 
singly with two eyes, and, as Selzer correctly says, “the lack of 

'Beaufort Sims Parsons, Lefthandedness, New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. 
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visual fusion is due to muscle imbalance that has existed from birth 
or early infancy.”* Therefore, in view of this fact and the data pre¬ 
sented in this study, it is clear that eye-muscle imbalance is related 
to visual fusion, alternating vision, and ocular dominance. 

The fundamental nature of this relation is not clear, but it is the 
writer’s belief that all four factors are in some way connected with 
the general problem of hemispherical dominance. However, for 
immediate attack on the reading problem it is suggested that the 
two eyes be photographed simultaneously on a high-speed film 
during the reading of ordinary material. Characteristic differences 
in the movements of the two eyes“ will probably be revealed, and 
these will give a clue to certain disabilities in reading, such as omis¬ 
sions and reversals, that have not heretofore been explained satis¬ 
factorily. 

' Charles A. Selzer, op. cit., p. 85. 

’ Charles H. Judd, “Photographic Records of Convergence and Divergence,” 
Yale Psychological Studies, New Series, Vol. I, No. 2. Psychological Review Mono¬ 
graph Supplements, Vol. VIII, No. 3. Princeton, New Jersey: Psychological Review 
Co., 1907. 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON TEACHER 
EDUCATION* 


WILLMM S. GRAY 
University of Chicago 


The references included in this bibliography (with the exception 
of a few items which came to the writer’s attention too late to be 
included in last year’s list) were published between July i, 1933^ 
and June 30, 1934. These publications discuss significant issues 
relating to the education of teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools and in higher institutions. Three criteria were used in select¬ 
ing from the much larger number of references published those in¬ 
cluded in this list; (i) objective analyses and statistical accounts of 
important aspects of teacher education; (2) comprehensive reports 
in the form of bulletins, yearbooks, and reports of proceedings; and 
(3) materials which are reasonably accessible. 

567. American Association or Teachers Colleges of the National Edu¬ 
cation Association, Thirleenih Yearbook. Oneonta, New York: 
Charles W. Hunt (Secretary, % State Normal School), 1934. 

Reports the proceedings of the 1934 meeting of the association held at Cleve¬ 
land. 

S6S, Bennett, Raymond D, "A Basis for Selecting the Content of Required 
Courses in Education," Educatimal Research Biillelin, XIII (May 16, 
1934), ii 3 -i 9 > 132 - 

Describes a plan for selecting and organizing the content of professional courses 
for teachers, using as a basis the list of activities developed by Charters and 
Waples in The Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study. 

369. Brink, William G. “Integration of Theory and Practice in the Profes¬ 
sional Education of Teachers: An Experimental Study,” Educational 
Trends, III (February, 1934), 21-27. 

Presents the results of a controlled experiment to determine the value of pur¬ 
suing a course on the methods of teaching in high school while doing practice 
teaching. 

* See also Item 401 in the list of selected references appearing in the October, 1934, 
number and Items 502 and 565 in the November, 1934, number of the Elementary School 
Journal, and Item S77 in the December, 1934, number of the School Review. 
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570. Brooks, Fowler D. (Editor). Abstracts of Papers at the Cleveland Meeting, 

ip34. Yearbook XXII of the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. 68. 

Reports the proceedings of the 1934 meetings, the general theme of which was 
“Improving the Training of Teachers.” 

571. Browm, Edwin J,, and Trxtsler, Victor T. “Admission Requirements in 

Teachers’ Colleges,” School and Society, XXXIX (February 24, 1934), 

252-55- 

Summarizes the academic requirements for admission to 114 institutions in. 34 
different states as reported in the latest catalogues of the respective institutions. 

572. Butsch, R. L. C. “The Preparation of Teachers,” Teacher Personnel, pp. 

273-80. Review of Educational Research, Vol. IV, No. 3. Washington: 
American Educational Research Association of the National Education 
Association, 1934. 

Reviews research in teacher-training from November, 1930, to January, 1934, 
with particular reference to certification and course requirements and the level 
of training required for different positions. 

573. Bybam, Harold Moore. Some Problems in the Provision of Professional 

Education for College Teachers. Teachers College Contributions to Edu¬ 
cation, No. 576. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University* 
1933. Pp. vi-t-2io. 

Summarizes information secured from professional literature and college cata¬ 
logues and from a check list concerning the nature and the value of pre-employ¬ 
ment professional education for college teachers. 

574. Caliver, Ambrose. Education of Negro Teachers. National Survey of the 

Education of Teachers, Vol. IV. United States Office of Education Bul¬ 
letin No. 10, 1933. Pp. X-I-124. 

Presents the results of a national study of the education of negro teachers, with 
special reference to supply and demand and the amount and nature of the aca¬ 
demic and professional preparation required. 

575. Chambers, M. M. “Legal Problems of State Normal Schools and Teach¬ 

ers’ Colleges,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (January, 1934), 
371-81. 

Discusses court decisions dealing with (r) location, corporate status, and su¬ 
ability of normal schools and teachers’ colleges and (2) personal relationships 
involving the status and rights of teachers and students. 

576. Conger, N. A Study of the Content of Professional Courses in Education in 

Institutions of Higher Learning in Oklahoma. State Department of Pub¬ 
lic Instruction Bulletin No, 133. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: State De¬ 
partment of Public Instruction, 1933. Pp. 70. 

Presents an analysis of 531 professional courses in education, including a total 
of 10,579 topics, submitted by 23 institutions of higher learning in Oklahoma. 
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577. Cook, Kathesine M. "The Education of Teachers and the Pmancial 

Crisis.” United States Office of Education Circular No, no, 1933. pp 
36 (mimeographed). 

Discusses the ways and means used by teachers’ colleges in attempts to fuac- 
tioii at or near normal efficiency on greatly reduced budgets. Considers state¬ 
wide policies, individual institutional policies, and temporary adjustments 

578. CoXE, Warren W., and Corneli,, Ethel L. Pre-Service and In-Service 

Training of Elementary School Teachers. Educational Monographs of the 
New York State Teachers Association, No. 2. Albany, New York: New 
York State Teachers Association, 1932. Pp. xvi-f-104. 

Presents the results of an analysis of information concerning the position 
training, and teaching difficulties of recent normal-school graduates. Con¬ 
structive suggestions based on the findings are given. 

579. Crabb, a. L. “Bibliography of Studies Dealing Wholly or in Part with 

the Training School,” Peabody Journal of Education, X (September, 
1932), 98 - 114 - 

Presents an extended bibliography of books, magazine articles, theses, bulle¬ 
tins, reports, and records concerned with training schools. 

380. Davis, CalvinO. “ Academic Majors and Minors,’’iV'wdsCmiyoi A wocic- 
lion Quarterly, VIII (January, 1934), 373-92. 

Presents an analysis of data from thirty-one universities and colleges in the 
North Central area to determine actual practices with respect to the require¬ 
ment of majors and minors. 

581. Dean, Charles D. "A Participation School; Montana’s Experiment," 

Educational Adminislralion and Supervision, XIX (December, 1933), 
671-74. 

Describes a unique plan of providing classroom contacts for prospective teach¬ 
ers and discusses the advantages of the plan. 

582. Devricks, Robert K. “Teacher Supply and Demand in Indiana,” 

Teachers College Journal, V (January, 1934), 181-87, 191. Terre Haute, 
Indiana: Indiana State Teachers College. 

Reports enrolment trends in teacher-training institutions of Indiana for the 
years 1929-33, the occupations of graduates for the same period, and the per¬ 
centages of 1931 and 1932 graduates teaching during the year following gradua¬ 
tion. 

583. Devoe, George P. Certain Trends in Curriculum Practices and Policies in 

Stale Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges. Teachers College Contribu¬ 
tions to Education, No. 606. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1934. Pp. viri-i04. 

Analyzes and interprets trends in curriculum practices and policies in state 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges with respect both to professional and non¬ 
professional functions and fields of service. 
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584. Donovan, H. L. “Teacher Training for the New Age,” Educational Ad¬ 

ministration and Supenision, XIX (November, 1933), 578-88. 

Presents an analysis of the t3?pe of teacher needed for the new age, including 
principles underlying teacher-training curriculums. 

585. Educating for the New Age. Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Teacher¬ 

training Conference Conducted by North Texas State Teachers College, 
Vol, IV. Bulletin of the North Texas State Teachers College, No. 106. 
Denton, Texas: North Texas State Teachers College, 1934. Pp. 150. 
Contains the proceedings of the fourth annual teacher-training conference, 
the central theme of which was “Educating for the New Age.” 

586. Eliassen," R. H., and Andeeson, Eael W. “Investigations of Teacher 

Supply and Demand Reported in 1933,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
XIII (January 17, 1934), 12-16. 

Summarizes the chief contributions of twenty investigations of teacher supply 
and demand. 

587. FEEDERiCK,RoBEETW.,andBooKHEiM, Aenold. “A Study of the Effects 

of Concentrated and Scattered Professional Training on Success in 
Teaching,” School and Society, XXXVIII (November 18,1933), 683-84. 
Compares the marks made in practice teaching by undergraduates in a teach¬ 
ers’ college with professional training and the marks made by a group of 
graduate students from other colleges who had had no professional education 
with their undergraduate work. 

588. Feitz, Ralph A. “Predicting College Marks and Teaching Success for 

Students in a Teachers College,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XVII 
(August, 1933), 439-46. 

Reports the results of studies based on records from one hundred women stu¬ 
dents majoring in education. 

589. Gaeber, Lee O. “An Analysis of Some Books Used as Texts in Introduc¬ 

tory Courses in Education,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XIX (December, 1933), 652-56. 

Presents the results of an analysis of eleven textbooks to discover the topics 
discussed and the number of pages devoted to each. 

590. Gilland, Thomas M. “The Contribution of a Campus Elementary 

School to a Program of Teacher Education,” Educational Administra¬ 
tion and Supervision, XIX (October, 1933), 481-95. 

Discusses the organization and administration of a campus elementary school, 
its contribution to the pre-service and the in-service training of teachers, and 
its ultimate area of service. 

591. Hagie, C. E. Selective Admission to Teacher Preparation. United States 

Office of Education Leaflet No. 39, 1933. Pp. 12. 

Reports the methods employed by seventeen teacher-training institutions to 
control admissions. 
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Sg2. Hatcher, Mattie Louise. “Qualities of Personality Compared with 
Success in Practice Teaching,” Peabody Journal of JEducaiion, XI (May 
1934), 246-53. 

Reports “the relationship between the qualities of personality named and 
success in practice teaching as determined by ratings given by twenty training 
teachers, one supervisor, and one director of practice teaching.” 

593. Hill, Clyde M. “Trends in the Teaching of School Administration,” 

School and, Society, XXXVIII (July 8, 1933), 33-39. 

Discusses two significant trends in courses in school administration: first, a new 
emphasis on breadth and depth of general knowledge and understanding and, 
second, continuous contact with current problems of administration. 

594. Hoke, R. L. “Giving the Teachers College Slant to Academic Subject- 

Matter,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XX (May, 1934), 
392-96. 

Discusses four ways in which the study of academic subject matter may con¬ 
tribute to the preparation of teachers. 

595. Horton, Byrne J. “An Annotated Bibliography on the Supply and De¬ 

mand of Teachers,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XIX 
(December, 1933), 675-90. 

Presents an annotated bibliography of 132 references. 

596. Hurd, A. W. “Some Aspects of the Education of Teachers of Science in 

State Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools,” Educational Administra¬ 
tion and Supervision, XX (January, 1934), 35-44. 

Reviews and interprets the results of several studies and discussions of the 
training of prospective teachers of Science. 

597. Johnson, Harry C. “An Analysis of Student-Teacher Activity Reports in 

the Field of Social Science,” Educational Administration and Sthpervision, 
XX (February, 1934), 123-32. 

Presents an analysis of the entries on activity rating blanks to determine the 
number and the quality of the activities engaged in by student teachers during 
different terms. 

59S. Judd, Charles H. “The Systematic Organization of Courses in Educa¬ 
tion,” School Review, XXI (October, 1933), 575-84. 

Discusses critically current instruction in various fields of education and 
recommends a series of studies and experiments designed to systematize the 
work in education. 

S99. Laycock, Sam R. “The Bernreutei Personality Inventory in the Selection 
of Teachers,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XX (Janu¬ 
ary, 1934), 59-63- 

Reports the correlations between marks in. practice teaching made by eighty 
students and ranks on the four scales of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. 
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600 Lavman, a. E. “Increasing Normal School Efficiency through Long-Term 
Planning,” Educational Administration aitd Supervision, XX (January, 

1934), 

Discusses eleven principles or policies underlying long-term planning that 
have been agreed to in general by a representative cross-section of the various 
agencies interested in teacher-training institutions. 

601. MirRi!.A, WiLBUE. F. “Induction of Student-Teachers by Participation,” 

Educational Administration and Supervision, XX (January, r934), 26-34. 

Discusses advantages of inducting student-teachers through participation and 
refers briefly to the procedures proposed by several experts in this field. 

602. Peterson, A. G. The Training op Elementary and Secondary Teachers in 

Sweden. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 375. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. vi-|-iio. 

Presents an analysis of teacher training in Sweden, including a description of 
the present educational system and the specific provisions made for training 
elementary- and secondary-school teachers. 

603. Peterson, Francis EDvraN. Philosophies of Education Current in the 

Preparation of Teachers in the United States. Teachers College Contribu¬ 
tions to Education, No. 528. New York; Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1933. Pp.-vi-l-148. 

Describes the methods used in discovering views concerning certain crucial 
issues and presents the results of their application among stafi members in insti¬ 
tutions for the professional preparation of teachers. 

604. Preparation and Improvement of Teachers: A Report of a Conference Held 

at Northwestern University, October 28-29, 1932. Evanston, Illinois: 
School of Education, Northwestern University, 1933. Pp. 148. 

Includes various papers concerning the pre-service preparation of teachers and 
their improvement in service. 

605. Prescott, Daniel A. The Training of Teachers. Studies in Education, 

No. S- Rutgers University Bulletin, Series IX, No. 8. New Brunswick, 
New Jersey: School of Education, Rutgers University, 1933. Pp. 36. 

Describes a unique program for the training of teachers, which is presented 
largely to suggest and raise questions. 

606. Proceedings of the Third Annual Conference on Teacher Education Held at 

the Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana, May 5 and 6 , 
1933- Teachers College Journal, Vol. V, No. i. Terre Haute, Indiana: 
Indiana State Teachers College, 1933. Pp. 172. 

Includes the papers read at the conference, many of which related to extra¬ 
curriculum activities. 
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607. Ptoliam, Roscoe. “Some Principles To Be Observed in Making a 
Teacher-training Curriculum,” Educational Administration and Super¬ 
vision, XX (February, 1934), io6-r2. 

Discusses ten principles underlying the curriculum for prospective teachers. 

.608. Reinhardt, Emma. “Distribution of Student-Teachers’ Time,” Educa¬ 
tional Administration and Supervision, XIX (December, 1933), 696-700. 
Summarizes data showing how much time students devote to practice teaching, 
the distribution of time among various teaching activities, and the variations 
within an institution and with other teacher-training institutions. 

609. Rich, R. W. The Training of Teachers in England and Wales during the 

Nineteenth Century. Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 
1933. Pp. 286. 

Traces the evolution of teacher training in England and Wales during the nine¬ 
teenth century from the experiments in the early monitorial training centers 
to the work of the training colleges and universities at the close of the century. 

610. RtTGO, Earle U. “Issues in Teacher Education: Suggested by Analyses 

of Permanent Record Charts of Students in Selected Teachers Colleges,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXVII (November, 1933), 161-78. 
Summarizes data for 1,437 record cards of graduates of twenty teachers’ col¬ 
leges and discusses basic issues in teacher education suggested by them. 

611. Shannon, J. R. “An Experiment in Teacher Prognosis,” Educational Ad¬ 

ministration and Supervision, XX (April, 1934), 290-97, 

Reports the results of efforts of “ten carefully selected administrative officers, 
professors, and psychologists” to pick out “prospective teachers of merit from 
the Freshman class by means of visual inspection or of personal interviews.” 

612. Shrinee, Walter 0 . “Methods Courses in Teacher Education,” Teachers 

College Journal, V (May, 1934), 207-10, 214. Terre Haute, Indiana: 
Indiana State Teacliers College. 

Considers the validity of methods courses in three divisions of instruction: 
basic or general principles in the department of education, special methods in 
subject-matter departments, and guidance in teaching under departmentally 
trained supervisors. 

613. SiEDLE, Theodore A, “Trends in Teacher Preparation and Certification,” 

Educational Administration and Supervision, XX (March, 1934), 193- 
208. 

Summarizes important facts and trends revealed by a review of literature re¬ 
lating to teacher preparation and certification. Presents a bibliography of 
recent articles and reports. 

614. Smith, W. R., OBreen, F. P., and Bayles, E. E. The Value of Professional 

Training in Education. University of Kansas Bulletin of Education, 
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Special Number. Lawrence, Kansas: University of Kansas, 1933. 
Pp. 16. 

Points out weaknesses in tEe report on “Required Courses in Education” 
of the American Association of University Professors (published .n the Bulletin 
of the Association for March, 1933) and discusses functions and accomplish¬ 
ments of professional training which were given little or no attention in the 
report. 

615 Sperle, D . Henrvetta. The Case Method Tecknique in Professional Train¬ 
ing. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 571. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp- vi+92. 

Reports a survey of the use of case studies as a method of instmction in selected 
fields and a study of its application to the training of student teachers in a 
teachers’ college. 

616. SiowE, A. Monroe. “Liberal Arts Colleges and the Professional Prepara¬ 

tion of Pligh-School Teachers,” School and Society, XXXVIII (Septem¬ 
ber 30, 1933), 435 - 37 - 

Discusses the conflicting views of liberal-arts colleges and teacher-training in¬ 
stitutions and emphasizes the importance of the cultural objective of depart¬ 
ments of education in a liberal-arts institution. 

617. Supervisors of Student Teaching, Fourteenth Anmial Session. Tiffin, Ohio: 

E. I. F. Williams (Secretary-Treasurer, % Heidelberg College), 1934. 
Pp. 120. 

Describes in detail practices with respect to student teaching in ten selected 
institutions and presents a brief summary of practices in forty-one other insti¬ 
tutions. 

618. Thoepe, Cleata. “Education Curriculums of Teacher-training Institu¬ 

tions of the North Central Association,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXXIV (December, 1933), 286-97. 

Presents the results of a catalogue study of the number and the types of cur¬ 
riculums offered, the extent to which the education courses are in differentiated 
fields, and the extent to which certain groups of courses are offered and re¬ 
quired. Gives also a comparison of offerings in institutions of different types. 

619. Turnbull, G. H. “The Influence of Previous Teaching Experience on Re¬ 

sults Obtained by Students in a University Department of Education,” 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, IV, Part I (February, 1934), 
i-io. 

Reports the results of a study of the work of 750 students, 181 of whom had had 
teaching experience, to determine the effect of previous teaching experience on 
achievement in practice teaching, in educational theory, and in other courses 
leading to the degree. 
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620. Ulleich, Felix Helmuth. “The Status of Professional Training in Edu¬ 

cational Psychology,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVII (No¬ 
vember, 1933), 200-206. 

Compares the number and the variety of the courses in educational psychology 
ofiered in fifty colleges and universities in 1921-22 and 1931-32. 

621. Umstatxd, James G. Supply and Demand of College Teachers, Minneapo¬ 

lis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1933. Pp. 42. 
Summarizes the results of a survey of the supply and the demand of college 
teachers as reported by 184 higher institutions. 

622. Watson, Gladys Hiptie. Success and Failure in the Teaching Profession. 

New York: Gladys Hippie Watson (Cohunbia University), 1932. Pp. 
100. 

Presents the results of an exploratory study to determine, through the use of 
tests and other means, the characteristics of students for whom predictions of 
success or failure have been made. 

623. Webb, L. W. “Some Trends in Educational Psychology,” Educational 

Trends, III (April, 1934), 20-27. Evanston, lUinois; Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity. 

Discusses "profound changes in emphasis” in educational psychology as shown 
by a comparison of recent textbooks in that field. 

624. Woody, Thomas. “Clio and the Teacher; or, the Place of History of Edu¬ 

cation in the Education of Teachers,” School and Society, XXXIX 
(March 17,1934), 321-30. 

Discusses the functions which the history of education should serve in the train¬ 
ing of teachers. 

625. Yaukey, James V,, and Anderson, Paul L. “A Review of the Literature 

on the Factors Conditioning Teaching Success,” Educational idwms- 

tration and Supervision, XJX {October, 

Summarizes the findings of various investigators concerning the qualities which 
can he measured and used by teacher-training institutions in limiting the num¬ 
ber certified for teaching. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Education a social process .—The present felt need for extending social control 
and the desire to do so in a manner which does not violate democratic traditions 
pose an educational problem. If the area of co-operative action is to be ex¬ 
panded and the area of individualistic, competitive action is to be contracted, 
a higher social intelligence and more marked social attitudes must obtain in the 
citizenry. Under these conditions any significant addition to the literature 
which emphasizes the social character of education should be warmly welcomed. 

Tuttle’s book' falls in this category. While it has the merit of timeliness, it 
is in no sense a treatise written in response to the immediate social ills but is a 
fundamental discussion of the school in society, of the social nature of the learn¬ 
ing process, and of the social education contributed by out-of-school mfluences. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I treats of “The Goal of Educa¬ 
tion,” which is defined as, essentially, social progress: “The aim of education is 
not to produce a condition but to set up a process. In other words, education 
seeks not so much social achievement as social progress” (p. 53). Criteria of 
progress, which will serve also as specific goals of education, are appreciations 
of health, beauty, intellectual discovery, freedom, fellowship, play, socialization 
of wealth, and altruism. “Psychological Processes” is the subject of Part H. 
The emphasis here is on the social nature of the laws of learning and oh utiliza¬ 
tion of the law of effect to create the attitudes and interests essential to a good 
member of society. “The feelmgs secure action; they propel; they are dynamic; 
they constitute the motive. But they have no power of giving direction to ac¬ 
tivity.That is the task of the intellect” (p. 170). “Social intelligence func¬ 

tions only in so far as social interests have been cultivated” (p. 193). Part HI, 
“Society as an Educative Agency," is an analysis of the unconscious hut in¬ 
evitable education which society gives its children. The author points to the 
home, to play groups, and to community life as educative mfluences. “Could 
society but be made self-conscious of its function as teacher of its own young, 
the problems of education and the consequent problems of civilization would be 
greatly lightened” (p. 322). “The School as a Social Agency” is the subject of 
Part ly, It deals primarily with the attainment of each of the eight apprecia- 

' Harold S. Tuttle, A Social Basis of Education. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1934. Pp. x-j-sgo. I3.00. 
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tions named above. Woven into the chapters is the conception of the school as 
an instrument for affording social experience and the necessity of guiding and 
conditioning that experience so that the pupil grows in social attitudes and 
skills. 

The hook is philosophical and theoretical in character. The author says 
definitely that he has not attempted “a mere catalogue of social and educational 
data” but “the presentation of a definite thesis” (p. vii).' Accordingly, there is 
much sifting and summarizing of the literature of social and educational theory. 
Logical reasoning is continually the method of the discourse, and frequently 
theory is uttered with the assurance of established fact. Occasionally the ap¬ 
plications of theory to school practice are stated in too monitorial a manner. 
Because of the absence of concrete data, a style which is lacking in color, and a 
tendency to be repetitious, the book is not easy to read. 

For its elucidation of a point of view which must prevail in practice if the 
schools are to make an effective contribution to the emerging society, teachers, 
school administrators, and students of education will find Professor Tuttle’s 
book helpful. It is another blow at the too-prevalent conception of the school 
as an instrument for the attainment of individual advantage. It gives effective 
emphasis to the training of feelings and emotions as fundamental to genuine 
socialization. 

Percival W. Hutson 

University or Pittsburgh 


Another introductory book in education. —^No fewer than a score of textbooks 
for introductory courses in education have appeared since 1918, when Judd pub¬ 
lished his Introduction to the Scientific Study of Education (Ginn and Company). 
Orientation books with 1934 as the date of publication which have come to the 
attention of the writer are the book under review,' William H. Burton’s Intro¬ 
duction to Education (D. Appleton-Century Company), Lester M. Wilson and 
I. L. Kandel’s Introduction to the Study of American Education (Thomas Nelson 
and Sons), and Gerald Alan Yoakam and Robert GOkey Simpson’s An Intro¬ 
duction to Teaching and Learning (Macmillan Company). 

Burton maintains that, in addition to his own point of view, which empha¬ 
sizes the nature of modern society and the place of education therein, five other 
approaches are represented in introductory textbooks; (i) the scientific study 
of education, (2) description of the school and other factors, (3) analysis of 
teaching, (4) historical background, and (s) discussion of career opportunities. 
Douglass’ hook stresses most the second and the fourth of these approaches; it 
is chiefly a rather detailed description of the American school system, with a 
treatment of the historical badcground in a number of the chapters, such as 
those dealing with preschool, elementary, secondary, and higher education. 
Other topics discussed are: costs, objectives, the curricuhun, methodology, 

• Aubrey A. Douglass, The American School System: A Survey of the Principles and 
Practices of Education. New York; Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1934. Pp. xii-l-492- 
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measurement, occupational training, part-time and adult education, excep¬ 
tional children, rural education, extra-curriculum activities, teaching staff, 
organization and administration of education, and current issues. 

The recent textbooks in this field reveal a decided trend toward a more com¬ 
prehensive factual treatment of the problems involved, with more documenta¬ 
tion and references than were included in the much briefer books of a few years 
ago. This type of treatment necessitates, in most instances, five hundred or 
more pages; Burton’s recent book is in excess of eight hundred pages. Douglass 
presents his data in forty-three figures and sixteen tables, with a liberal amount 
of factual material distributed through the body of the text. The brief state¬ 
ment of the problem under consideration at the beginning of each chapter is a 
good pedagogical and study device. At the end of each chapter are discussion 
questions, topics for investigation, and well-selected readings of relatively recent 
date. The organization within the chapters is good, numerous subheadings 
facilitating rapid reading. 

Carter V. Good 

Univeesitv or Cincinnati 


Methods of teaching English .—The two companion volumes dealing with 
English instruction in elementary schools by Paul McKee' are characterized 
by many admirable features, of which two stand out prominently. First, the 
author is everywhere committed to the theory of social utility. What should be 
taught, where it should he taught, and how it should be taught are all to be de- 
tennined on the bases of the important needs and of the learning capacities of 
the learners. The second outstanding feature is that McKee attempts to draw 
conclusions and to make recommendations when and only when credible results 
of objective research are available. For example, because reliable evidence is 
lacking “concerning the child’s present use of specific language forms at given 
grade levels’’ and because “there is insufficient evidence available concerning the 
difficulty of specific language forms at various grade levels’’ {Language in the 
Elementary School, p. 383), the author refrains from making any final pronounce¬ 
ments on the specific issues involved. However, he does present in a highly use¬ 
ful way several programs of grade placement which at least have some justifica¬ 
tion on the research basis. 

The language volume is divided into four major parts. Part I develops the 
four important problems involved: the selection of items to be taught, the grade 
placement of items, the determination of methods to be used, and the measure¬ 
ment of pupil accomplishment. Part II treats these four problems as they apper¬ 
tain to spelling; Part III, as they relate to language and composition; Part IV, 
as the four relate to writing. McKee’s treatment of spelling is the most satis- 

' 0) Paul McKee, Language in the Elementary School: Spelling, Composition, and 
Writing. Boston: Houghton MifEin Co., 1934. Pp. xii-t-482. I2.00. 

1 ) Ve.vdM.cK.te., Reading and Literature in the Elementary School. Boston: Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Co., 1934. Pp, xii-l-592. $2.00. 
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factory raerely because research in that field is at present far more reliable than 
it is in the fields of language and of handwriting. 

The volume on reading and literature presents the general characteristics of 
the reading program (chapter iii), lays stress on the work type of silent reading 
(chapter iv), treats extensively the preparatory program in comprehension and 
the programs for the respective grades (chapters v-viii), emphasizes the type of 
reading essential to effective study (chapters ix-xii), and considers the develop¬ 
ment of reading tastes and interests in literature as such (chapters xiii and xiv). 

Curriculum-makers in general will probably be most attracted by the reading 
program for the respective grades, but the reviewer considers that the most vital 
contribution of the voliune lies in the relation developed between reading and 
study. 

McICee treats in elaborate detad Ernest Horn’s five groups of silent-reading 
abilities: the ability to comprehend material read, the ability to locate informa¬ 
tion, the ability to select and evaluate materials read, the ability to organize 
what is read, and the ability to remember the essential parts of what is read. 
These general abilities are, in turn, broken up into specific abilities, and grade 
placements of items of instruction are suggested. 

Perhaps it is not unfair to remark that McKee presents far less experimental 
evidence in the reading volume than in the language vohrme. Footnotes are 
far more numerous in the language volume than in the reading volume. Indeed, 
an astonishing question arises; Has research in the language aspects of English 
really progressed farther than it has in the reading branches? So confident is 
the reviewer in the worlunanship of this author that he believes the question, 
so far as volume of research is concerned, must be answered affirmatively. If so, 
the reason is not far to seek. Research in reading, when it advances beyond the 
level of petty details, is really research in processes of thinking and, as such, is 
a difficult business. Most language research has been a piling-up of evidence 
concerning petty details and, as such, is an easy business, which produces 
evidence big in amount but small in value. We shall never have vital research 
ia the language aspect of English omtil we realize that communication, usually 
called “composition,” is, like reading, essentially a series of processes in thinking. 
This aspect of language has been neglected by research. 

The preceding paragraph is by no means an implied criticism of the volumes 
in hand. These books are beyond question the most carefully prepared, the 
most highly useful, and the most reliable monographs at present available in 
the elementarj'-school English field. Students of the English curriculum and 
methods of teaching who use these books will universally acknowledge a debt 
of gratitude to the author and the publishers. 

R. L. Lyman 


Orientation in physical education. —Until recently reference to numerous 
books and articles was necessary to give one a comprehensive view of physical 
education. While much has been written on history, principles, administration, 
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and methods in this field, especially since the World War, there has been no 
broad general treatise. Happily, the need for a comprehensive general textbook, 
which provides enough material in one volume to enable a person to understand 
the scope and the significance of physical education, has now been met.' This 
book can be used for orientation in physical education by professional students, 
classroom teachers, educational administrators, and laymen. A person can now 
secure a liberal education on the history, objectives, principles, organization, 
content, and teaching methods in physical education by reading this one volume. 

The content of the book is organized in units which, according to the author, 
are based on an analysis of the school situations met by teachers. The first 
three chapters give attention to the functional basis of physical education and 
to the historical development of the influences which helped to shape the early 
and the modern program. The need for physical education; its relation to social 
change; criteria for selecting content; the contributions of history; the influ¬ 
ences of Christianity, scholasticism, and realism; and the influences of Rous¬ 
seau, Basedow, Guts Muths, and of such modern leaders as Hartwell, Hitch¬ 
cock, Hetherington, Lewis, Sargent, Wood, and Williams are some of the topics 
discussed. Chapters iv and v have to do with aims, objectives, and significance 
of physical education in the school program. Objectives are classified into edu¬ 
cational and administrative, and the contributions of the objectives of physical 
education to the objectives of general education are considered. Chapters vi 
and vii consider health education, including the functions of the school health 
service, the health supervision of the school environment, and the nature and 
the importance of health instruction. Chapter viii contains valuable standards 
for the physical-education program, including the activities to be promoted, 
length of periods, time allotment, sizes of classes, personnel, teacliing load, 
facilities, and equipment. In chapter ix is presented the content of the program 
from Grade I through college. The importance and the fomidation of method in 
physical education are discussed m chapter x. The need for a knowledge of 
child nature is indicated, and the principles of physiology, anatomy, psychology, 
and sociology involved in method are clearly shown. The next two chapters have 
to do with teaching methods. In the discussion of the psychology of physical 
education given in chapter xi, the author applies the laws of learning to the 
field, and in the next chapter lesson-planning, motivation, and the use of devices 
are discussed. Chapters xiii and xiv cover class organization, discipline, and 
classification of pupils, and chapters xv and xvi are devoted to the principles and 
the administration of athletics. The final chapter discusses physical education 
as a vocation and treats types of work in the field open to teachers, the prepara¬ 
tion needed, the remuneration, the qualifications of teachers, and professional 
ethics. 

This volume should prove of particular value in courses designed to ac¬ 
complish a professional orientation of physical-education students. It may well 

' Jackson R. Sharman, Introduction to Physical Education. New York; A. S. Barnes 
& Co,, Inc,, 1934, Pp. viii-fsiS. I2.00. 
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be used as a textbook, as the author suggests, during the semester immediately 
preceding the work of the directed teaching. Undoubtedly, one of the greatest 
uses to which this treatise may be put is in professional courses designed to pre¬ 
pare general classroom teachers, who are rather generally required to teach 
physical education. The book is timely in this respect because the certification 
provisions in many states and the curriculums in most teachers’ colleges require 
at least one professional course in physical education for prospective classroom 
teachers. The illustrative materials and the practical application of data make 
it easy for the reader to tmderstand and apply the contents of the hook. The 
materials are presented in excellent style, arrangement, and print. 

Apparently, the author has had difficulty in determining just what and how 
much should be included in a treatise of this kind. This difficulty is evidenced 
by the fact that some topics are discussed rather fully and are somewhat in¬ 
volved, while others are treated sparingly or not at aU. The discussion of the 
significance of physical education, which includes discussion of the modification 
of original tendencies, conditioned reflexes, education of emotions, training in 
sportsmanship, etc., is an example of the former full treatment. The discussion 
of tests and measurements illustrates the latter spare treatment. Moreover, a 
disproportionate amount of space seems to be given to athletics, to the neglect 
of other activities in the program. 

There is no doubt, however, that this book is one of the very few, and is cer¬ 
tainly the most complete, to be written for the purpose of orientation in physical 
education. It should be read, not only by professional health and physical edu¬ 
cators, but by busy general educators and laymen as well, who have insufficient 
time to read in detail but who can get much from a broad general treatise, 

W. L, Hughes 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


The development of the child-guidance clinic .—The first child-guidance clinic 
began work in Chicago twenty-five years ago. More than two hundred fuU- 
and part-time clinics are now serving American communities. This service has 
become so rapidly and so firmly established that it appears to have indicated 
a widespread need. It is thnely, therefore, that the growth of this movement 
should be traced and some appraisal of its present status and probable develop¬ 
ment be undertaken, Such an appraisal has appeared in a publication of the 
Commonwealth Fund.^ 

The authors are exceptionally competent to present this discussion. The com¬ 
ment and the illustrations are drawn most frequently from the clinics established 
as a result of demonstrations financed by the Commonwealth Fund. Both au¬ 
thors have been associated with this demonstration program, and the senior 
author. Dr. George S. Stevenson, as director of the Division on Community 

' George S. Stevenson and Geddes Smith, ChUd Guidance Clinics: A Quarter Century 
of Development. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1934, Pp. viii-|-r86. $1.5°. 
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Clinics of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, has for years been in 
close touch with child-guidance clinics throughout the country. 

The book is presented in two sections. Section I, designated “The Rise of 
the Climes,” contains three chapters under the following titles: “Backgrounds 
of ChOd Guidance,”'“The Pioneer Clinics,” and “The Demonstration Clinics.” 
Section II, “The Clinics Today,” is composed of nine chapters under the titles: 
“The Present Pattern,” “The Approach to the Case,” “The Selection of Cases,” 
“Clinical Services and Procedures,” “The Clinic Staff,” “Educational Services,” 
“The Clmic in the Community,” “Evaluation and Research,” and “Trends and 

Possibilities.” 

In one sense, this book is directed to the general reader. It is written with a 
mmimum of technical language and deals with a situation which is essentially 
a problem for the community at large. In another sense, the book, is directed 
to a more restricted group, for it merges the experiences of psychiatrists, social 
workers, and psychologists. There is yet another group for whom this book is 
dripping with meaning, namely, those teachers and administrators who are 
professionally and scientifically concerned with public education. The following 
quotations are offered as evidence for this statement. 

Experience in St. Louis emphasized a fact already brought out elsewhere—that 
many of the children coming into court were past the stage of prevention and had long 
been known to schools and social agencies as serious problems. This pointed to social 
agencies, particularly children’s agencies, and to schools, as affording a better medium 
of approach in preventing delinquency than the juvenile court [pp. 24.-25], 

In the eight clinics permanently established as the direct result of demonstrations, 
the pattern of child guidance had been clariSed. The focus of professional attention 
had shifted from delinquency and the court to the more subtle evidences of non-adjust¬ 
ment in the home and school [p. 47]. 

A large majority of the children studied come to the clinic between their fifth and 
their fifteenth years, the largest group being ten to fourteen, inclusive [pp. 55-56]. 

It is true that many clinics now handle a number of problems which are of so simple 
a character that psychiatric supervision is unnecessary. As time goes on, however, 
cases of this sort should increasingly be dealt with by those community agencies which 
first come into contact with them, leaving the clinic to care for cases in which a greater 
degree of pathology is found [p. riq]. 

Inasmuch as this review appears in a periodical read primarily by persons 
connected with the work of the public schools, it may not be inappropriate to 
dwell on the implications of the preceding quotations. 

The authors of the book have confirmed an impression which has been grow¬ 
ing in the minds of educational psychologists who have been associated with the 
development of the child-guidance movement. It is becoming clear that re¬ 
formatories do not reform, that juvenile courts do not deter, and that there are 
enough expert clinicians to serve only a meager number of the child population 
needing guidance. Since adult breakdown often has its origin in early life and 
since a majority of the behavior and the emotional difficulties of children become 
well advanced during the school life of the child, the challenge, the opportunity. 
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and the actual necessity for the school to undertake the major proportion of the 
child-guidance program are undeniable. The reviewer therefore risks the state¬ 
ment that, as valuable as the child-guidance clinic has become and as worthy 
as its contribution to the understanding of human behavior and social welfare 
is, the achievement of the child-guidance clinic will always be peripheral and 
not central until it becomes an integral portion of the public-school service to 
the community. The function of the clinician has spread from the psychopathic 
hospital to the court and from the court to the child-guidance mit. The next 
inevitable extension will bring the child-guidance function and point of view 
into the school. The straw is in the wind, and the wind is up. This fact is sig¬ 
nificant for the psychiatrist, the social worker, the psychologist, the educator, 
and the community. It emphasizes the importance of the appraisal contained 
in this book. 

Howard Yale McCltjsicy 

University or Michigan 


Seventh-year literature .—Three major problems face the compiler of literature 
for the junior high school. First, he must search for selections which have high 
intrinsic interest, which are suitable in theme and style of presentation for his 
youthful readers, and which lie within the vocabulary range of the normal child. 
Second, he must offer a wide variety of materials, for on this factor depends the 
stimulation of voluntary reading. But this variety must not be mere diversity; 
there must be a scheme of organization sufficient to hold together groups of 
selections into some sort of unity to provide point to the child’s reading. Third, 
the compiler must decide what is to be done with the reading; what form of 
exercise, discussion, or parallel reading is to be conducted so that the child will 
actually grow in ability to read, to enjoy, and to cultivate taste. 

It is interesting to note the manner in which Goldwasser meets these require¬ 
ments in his Junior Literature.^ His selections are interesting, suitable, and 
easy to read. In his choice of materials the guiding factor has been provision for 
exploration, one of the chief goals of the junior high school. To the pupil he says: 
“The real reason for this book [is] enjoyment. If you honestly have that, your 
reading is successful” (p. ix). 

In the matter of organization Goldwasser chooses types rather than topics. 
Part One contains sections headed “Poetry”; “Narrative”; “Letters, Essays, 
Speeches”; and “Plays.” Part Two follows with “Narrative Poetry,” “Lyric 
Poetry,” “Patriotic Poetry,” “Nonsense,” “Stories,” “Biography and Travel,” 
“Letters,” “Essays,” and “A Play.” It is a very serious question whether at 
this level of instruction the organization by types is the most felicitous. The 
natural interests of the junior high school child lie in concrete things rather than 
in abstract types. The child is interested in a story because it is about a dog, 
an aeroplane, or a voyage of discovery; that it is called a prose narrative is a 

^ David Goldwasser, Nelson’s Junior Literature: Seventh Year, Part One, pp. xvi-f- 
332; Seventli Year, Part Two, pp. xx-|-330. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1934. 
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"grown-np” of small concern to him. Hence, the division of his reading 
into the artificial classifications of lyric poetry, narrative, letters, etc., seems to 
the reviewer just another example of the persistence of adult logic over child 
psychology. 

The third requirement Goldwasser touches sparingly. Most of the selections 
ate introduced by brief head notes and are followed by a few obvious questions, 
almost exclusively of the factual type. There are few questions or activities 
which would lead to the pupil’s growth either in the habit of voluntary reading 
or in the cultivation of his taste for reading. In short, the two books, despite the 
words of the Preface, are schoolbooks; they present “literature” as a school 
activity only faintly related to life and even more slightly connected with the 
voluntary, leisure reading of the child. 

It is fair to add that the books are attractively printed and bound and are 
very convenient in size. The illustrations, however, are meager, Part Two con¬ 
taining only 14 part-page sketches in 330 pages of text. 

Robert C. Pooley 

Untversiiy of Wisconsin 


The Colonial background of the United States. —^Woodbnrn and HiU bring sub¬ 
stantial and needed qualifications to a retelling of the familiar story of early 
American history.' University scholarship, tempered by careful attention to 
problems of organization and presentation in schools, has produced a balanced 
and teachable textbook for the intermediate grades. No striking innovations 
appear, although recent tendencies are reflected in the grouping of chapters into 
six large divisions (each introduced by an “overview”) in the attention to word 
lists, and in the carefully prepared tests and suggested activities which close 
each chapter. 

The account is chronological and comprehensive. The immediate European 
background of colonization is sketched. Spanish achievement is recorded 
sympathetically and with some fulness. The treatment of Indians is scattered 
but reasonably well rounded in the end. Canada and each of the thirteen 
colonies receive separate attention—a process in which the six unif ying themes 
yield to the traditional chronological-geographical organization. Social and eco¬ 
nomic development receive competent treatment, although the main attention 
is to the narrative of exploration, settlement, and military and political struggle. 

The illustrations include reproductions of old prints, modern photographs 
and photographs of modern paintings, scenes from the “Chronicles of America” 
photoplays, and six colored plates. The illustrations are attractive, but ade¬ 
quate discrimination between the authentic and the imaginative is lacking. Al¬ 
though some of the illustrations are effectively used, the full teaching value of 
most of them has not been extracted. Maps are numerous and weU placed but 
often are too small and overcrowded for effective use. 

' James A. Woodburn and Howard C. Hill, Early America; A History of the United 
States to 1789. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1934. Pp. x-t-470. $1.20. 
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Reference is made to a small number of primary accounts—to the story of 
Marco Polo and to the Jesuit Relations, for example—^but the suggestions for 
additional readings are confined to secondary treatments prepared for children, 
and little attention is given to the sources of our historical information or to 
those classics of historical literature which are adapted to the interests and 
abilities of pupils in the intermediate grades. 

The narrative is, as would be expected, generally reliable. The repeated 
emphasis, however, on the importance of the capture of Constantinople in 1453 
ignores Lybyer’s research. The account of the American Revolution is in accord 
with patriotic traditions and reflects but little the recent scholarship concerned 
with the subject. The account from 1776 on is hurried and sketchy. 

Virtues nevertheless outweigh faults. The story is well balanced and read¬ 
able; the volume is attractive; and the carefully planned tests and other teaching 
aids should be warmly and gratefully welcomed by teachers in the middle grades. 

Euling M. Hunt 

Teachees College, Columbia Univeesity 


A textbook series in arithmetic .—^Before an appraisal can be made of a text¬ 
book series in arithmetic, it is necessary to have some objective measures which 
can be applied to the series. The best attempt to supply measures for evaluating 
a textbook in arithmetic was made by the California Curriculum Commission 
{Evaluation of Arithmetic Textbooks. Department of Education Bulletin, No. 19. 
Sacramento, California: State Department of Education, 1932). A score card 
was made allocating one thousand points among twelve different topics. Half 
of the thousand points were given to the following six topics: (r) presentation 
of process, (2) drill material, (3) diagnostic and remedial testing, (4) informa¬ 
tional arithmetic, (3) provision for individual differences, and (6) physical 
features. A textbook series in arithmetic' was measured in terms of the six items 
enumerated. The California Curriculum Commission limited its final analysis of 
textbooks to six different series. The Champion Arithmetics will be compared, 
with respect to the six characteristics enumerated, with the six series analyzed 
by the California Commission. 

1. The presentation of the process in the series reviewed is very lucid and 
easily comprehended. Each new process is introduced with a concrete problem. 
The descriptive material is printed in a box in order to give it prominence. The 
number of pages of descriptive material is well above the median for the six text¬ 
books reported by the commission. 

2. The amount of practice or drill material in this series seems to be adequate. 
The reviewer made an analysis of nine textbook series with respect to the 
practice material provided for long division when the divisor is a two-figure 

' Joseph C. Brown, Helen Cook Mirick, Freeman J. Guy, and Albert C. Eldredge, 
Champion Arithmetics; Book One, pp. xriv-bsio, |o.8o; Book Two, pp, xxii-|-si2, 
$0.84; Book Three, pp. xxiv-l-S4a! $0.88. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co. 
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number ("Practice Material in the Estimation of the Quotient in Long Division 
Found in Current Textbooks,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIII [October, 

,2] 130-41). The number of estimations of the quotient in the Champion 
Arithmetics is greater than the number in any of the nine series previously re¬ 
ported. 

3 The number of diagnostic and remedial tests m the Champion Arithmetics 
is much above the median number in the six series reviewed by the California 
Curriculum Commission. A commendable feature of the testing program in the 
Champion Arithmetics consists in the arrangement of tests and practice exercises. 
Certain pages are divided laterally. On one side of the page is a diagnostic 
test' on the other side, a series of examples. If any particular example is missed 
In the test, properly graded practice material is immediately available on the 
same page. 

4. The amount of informational material in the series is about the same as 
that given in the median textbook reported by the California Curriculum Com¬ 
mission. Most of the specific topics in informational arithmetic suggested by 
the commission are treated by the authors of the Champion Arithmetics, 

5. The provision for individual differences in the series under consideration 
is about the same as that in other series which attempt to meet this problem. 
The more difficult material is starred, and the pupil of below-average achieve¬ 
ment is supposed to omit that phase of the work. 

6. The physical features of the books are commendable. Each page is a unit 
in itself. Colored illustrations are used profusely. There are more colored illus¬ 
trations in this series than in any reported by the California Curriculum Com¬ 
mission. However, the format of the third book of the series is not on the same 
high plane as that of the other two books. 

To the reviewer, the most objectionable feature of the series consists in the 
large munber of timed tests. Unless the teacher uses the textbook judiciously, 
there may be a tendency to emphasize speed at the expense of accuracy. This 
series is not alone in its emphasis on speed. Another objectionable feature of these 
textbooks is the perpetuation of the short-division form for a one-figure divisor. 
The reviewer would like to see the arithmetic textbooks of the future give only 
the long form of division for all types of divisors. 

In view of the results obtained from the objective measures which were ap¬ 
plied to this series, the reviewer believes that the Champion Arithmetics will com¬ 
mand a place among the six best textbooks in arithmetic now in print. 

Foster E. Grossnickle 

State Normal School, Jersey City, New Jersey 
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Cbucati'onal anb €bitorial Comment 


Organized Labor and Academic Freedom in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps 

During the past five years practically every person in this coun¬ 
try has felt in some measure the disastrous consequences of the de¬ 
pression. For no social group, however, has the situation been so 
fraught with significant social consequences or so charged with 
pathos as for those young persons in the late teens and early twen¬ 
ties. In a recent address before the Citizens’ Conference on School 
Recovery in Pennsylvania, Professor Charles PI. Judd described the 
present plight of American youth in the following terms. 

During the last five years there have left the schools of the United States, 
either by graduation or by the adoption of some other form of activity or idle¬ 
ness, about ten million young people. Some of them have gone out of the ele¬ 
mentary schools, some of them have graduated from the high school, some have 
left high school before graduation. Many of them have commenced careers in 
college but, for one reason or another, have dropped out, and some have been 
graduated from college and the higher institutions. 

Ten million young people! Where have they gone? Unfortunately, we are 
not able to answer that question. Even the statistics of unemployment are inade- 
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quate in this connection because these young people are not counted among the 
unemployed since they have never been employed. Ten million young people I 

In the promotion of the social reforms that are being undertaken everywhere 
these days, every other nation has tried to see to it that its young people under¬ 
stand the necessity of a new type of social organization. In many cases, these 
young people have been regimented—^have been brought together—and have 
been given instruction in the new social code that is being adopted. What have 
we done? In the strenuous efforts of industry to keep in employment those who 
were, a few years ago, fully occupied, we have literally closed the doors of in¬ 
dustrial opportunity to these young people. I think it is fair to make the state¬ 
ment that there is no group in our population that has suffered more during the 
depression, suffered more in morale, suffered more in lack of opportunity, than 
these ten million young people; for the burden has rested upon them, the burden 
that we aU have experienced and we all of us understand. 

But those of us who are engaged in any form of occupation, those of us who 
are established in life, those of us who approach the time when we shall no longer 
be serviceable to society, are already at the end of our careers. These young 
people, under normal circumstances, would he provided with opportunities that 
would carry them forward, they would secure the types of promotion that would 
make it possible for them to establish families. But opportunity has not been 
offered to these young people, and in many communities no effort has been made 
to meet this crucial situation. The situation, rather, has been pushed off and 
postponed, as though life could be postponed. 

We have been very careful indeed to see to it that we have preserved certain 
of our institutions. We have been very careful to see to it that we have kept 
going, as far as possible, the machinery of exchange, the machinery of industry; 
but we have sometimes neglected, and sadly neglected, the obligation which we 
have to the young people who came into the world as the generation that will 
very shortly be responsible for the management of our democratic institutions. 

In organizing the Civilian Conservation Corps, the federal govern¬ 
ment recognized in some measure society’s obKgation to its unem¬ 
ployed youth. At the time the corps was being organized, it was ap¬ 
parent that one of the most significant services which could be ren¬ 
dered the youths brought together in the conservation camps would 
be to afford them additional educational opportunities. It was seen 
that, if such education was to be effective, certain types of instruc¬ 
tional materials would have to be prepared especially for conserva¬ 
tion-camp students. Early in the projection of the education pro¬ 
gram of the corps, the United States OflS.ce of Education was desig¬ 
nated as adviser. Happily for the progress of the program, it was 
found possible to arrange for the preparation and the publication of 
a series of instructional pamphlets under a grant from the General 
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Education Board to the American Council on Education. Percy W. 
Bidwell, of the University of Buffalo, was designated as editor of 
the series. The first pamphlet in the series, entitled You and Ma¬ 
chines, was designed to give youth some conception of the social 
and the economic consequences of the rapid mechanization of pro¬ 
duction. It was prepared by William F. Ogburn, professor of soci¬ 
ology at the University of Chicago. Professor Ogburn, it will be re¬ 
called, was director of research of the President’s Research Com¬ 
mittee on Social Trends and is a sociologist of international repute. 

Upon the appearance of Professor Ogburn’s pamphlet, Robert 
Fechner, director of the Civilian Conservation Corps, promptly 
banned it from use. At this writing it is not altogether clear why Mr, 
Fechner took this action. In reporting the matter, the Chicago 
Tribune stated that “Mr. Fechner refused to say why the booklet 
was barred, contenting himself with the announcement it was un¬ 
suitable. One of his assistants asserted the CCC director felt the 
work presented the problem of machines in civilization without giv¬ 
ing an answer, thus offering a 'philosophy of despair.’ ” Similarly, 
the United States News comments: “It is understood that Mr. Fech¬ 
ner issued his order against the pamphlet largely on the ground that 
it is .too pessimistic. Himself a leader in organized labor for many 
years, he is reported to have said the book might tend to make CCC 
workers believe it will be impossible for them to find jobs in private 
industry.” 

In an interview by the Chicago Tribune Professor Ogburn ex¬ 
pressed reluctance to discuss the matter because, he said, he did not 
know what was in Director Fechner’s mind. He did, however, make 
the following statement. 

I do not think the work was at aU propagandistic. Rather it was traditional. 
As to the report that it was over-pessimistic, which may not be the correct ex¬ 
planation, I should retort that it is rather optimistic. 

It may be that the whole question will revolve around whether it is consid¬ 
ered wise to give the youth in the camps real information on economic and social 
questions or to feed them nothing but Polly anna stuff; whether censorship of 
education is to be considered proper or improper. 

A great deal of consequence attaches to Mr. Fechner’s action for 
two reasons; It threatens to disrupt the whole educational program 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps, and it constitutes a distinct chal- 
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lenge to the principle of academic freedom. As might be expected, a 
storm of remonstrance has been raised by the educators of the coun¬ 
try. According to the New York Times, J. W. Crabtree, secretary 
of the National Education Association, has threatened to demand a 
hearing unless Mr. Fechner rescinds his order. 

Mr. Crabtree notified Secretary Bern .... that in the hope Mr. Fechner 
would withdraw the ban on the booklet, he was “waiting a few days before ar¬ 
ranging to ask for a formal hearing on this violation of the principles of academic 
freedom and in defense of the Office of Education.” A few days earlier Crabtree 
had taken up the issue directly with Fechner. 

“Why did you do that? Why not .rescind that order? You do not want to 
bring criticism upon your chief or upon the President of the United States. 

“As a friend, let me advise that the authorities above you will not be able to 
protect you in the stand you have taken. 

“Our association is only one of many that will ask for hearings on the ques¬ 
tion. I am sure you made your decision hastily, and I trust you will recall it and 
avoid the difficulty already in sight.” 

At a meeting of the American Association of University Profes¬ 
sors held in Chicago early in December, criticism of Fechner’s action 
culminated in discussion of the following resolution. 

The association is informed that the director of the Civilian Conservation 
Camps shows a disposition to interfere with the freedom of teaching and to ob¬ 
struct the program of the educational director of the camps. 

This association respectfully requests President Roosevelt, to whom the di¬ 
rector of the CCC is alone responsible, to review the matter. 

Furthermore, this association requests President Roosevelt and the Congress 
to expand greatly the educational program of the camps in order that the young 
men may have the opportunity of becoming more intelligent with regard to the 
industrial and social problems which confront the civilized world. 

The resolution as quoted was referred to the council of the associa¬ 
tion with power to act. The council approved the first two para¬ 
graphs, thus putting the association on record as condemning the 
interference with freedom of teaching in the Civilian Conservation 
Camps. 

It was to be expected that the educational forces of this country 
would vigorously protest Fechner’s action. It remains to be seen 
what attitude organized labor will take. Most certainly the issue is 
one which organized labor caimot ignore. At the time of his appoint¬ 
ment as director of the Civilian Conservation Corps, Mr. Fechner 
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was a vice-president of the International Association of Machinists— 
and is still such an ofi&cer, although on leave. No doubt his appoint¬ 
ment as director of the corps was to some extent conditioned by the 
fact that he stands high in the councils of labor. Moreover, it is to 
be remembered that for more than a hundred years organized labor 
in this country has fought valiantly for extended educational oppor¬ 
tunities for American youth. No group in American life has rendered 
a more consistent or a more telling service in the cause of public edu¬ 
cation. More than that, labor has defended the principle of academic 
freedom. Only a few days before Pechner’s action was taken, Wil¬ 
liam Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, pub¬ 
lished the following vigorous defense of freedom of teaching. Mr. 
Green’s statement is quoted from the November-December, IQ34, is¬ 
sue of the American Teacher. 

The American Federation of Labor views with alarm the dismissal of quali¬ 
fied teachers from their posts, because they do not meet with the approval of 
certain groups of the particular community. Our concern in this matter is two¬ 
fold. This practice is bound to destroy the efficiency and the true social purpose 
of the American public school, and, in the second place, it denies to the teachers, 
workers who are doing a good job, the right to continue on that Job. 

We in the labor movement regard the public schools of this country as our pe¬ 
culiar trust. We played a major r 61 e in estabbshing free public schools and we 
have, since that time, fought their battle. A school system’s [worth] to the com¬ 
munity is determined to a large extent by the high professional qualifications of 
its teachers. These qualifications are of wide scope and influence. While rich 
academic training supplemented by courses in pedagogy are essential to sound 
professional training, we hold that the professional status of each teacher is not 
determined by these factors alone. Quite as much, we insist that the teacher’s 
professional worth is determined by his ability to make his classroom a source 
of inspiration and training for citizenship; unafraid and unhampered because of 
any political or economical pressure upon him. 

Teachers whose positions are threatened by a particular social, religious, or 
political group or faction at the moment in power cannot, in the true sense, be 
good teachers in a democracy. A school system in which teachers are appointed 
and are retained for any reason other than professional fitness is a school system 
which is destroying itself as an organ in a democratic society. 

As citizens devoted to the preservation of our democratic institutions and to 
our democratic form of government, we in the American Federation of Labor 
shall fight for the maintenance of our schools, as the chief agency through which 
to preserve our democratic government and our democratic institutions. 

Thus vigilantly must we safeguard oiu: schools to make sure that they will 
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not become the mouthpiece or the open organ oi any cult. To this end we must 
protect true academic freedom. 

Adequate state-wide teacher-tenure laws are absolutely essential to insure a 
teacher’s right to teach the truth; to train citizens, unafraid, for their responsi¬ 
bilities in our democratic nation. The American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliated state and central bodies are fighting vigorously for the adoption of the 
teacher-tenure laws through which to protect the professional integrity of the 
school and teacher. 

Labor’s record and its statement of principle -would lead one to 
expect from it a vigorous protest of Fechner’s action even though he 
were in no way connected with the labor movement. Under the cir- 
cmnstances, a protest from responsible labor leaders is all the more 
to be expected. If we were to be permitted to lapse into a more popu¬ 
lar vein, we should be tempted to say that Mr. Fechner has put or¬ 
ganized labor “on the spot.” What action will be taken by respon¬ 
sible labor leaders remains to be seen. 

Propaganda in the Schools tor Private Ownership 
OP Public Utilities 

During the past few years a great deal of interest has attached to 
charges that the schools and colleges of this country were being used 
as agencies for establishing favorable attitudes toward private owner¬ 
ship of public utilities. The Federal Trade Commission has con¬ 
ducted a detailed investigation of the matter and has submitted its 
report to Congress. At this writing we have been unable to secure a 
copy of the report but quote the following statement concerning it 
from a recent issue of the New York Times. 

Charging that its investigation had established direct expenditures of 
$1,312,264.77 by utilities interests for “educational propaganda” over a period of 
years, the Federal Trade Commission today transmitted to the Senate a report 
on the efforts of the utilities to “mold the thoughts and beliefs of the present and 
future generations” through the schools and colleges. 

The report, the third instalment of the commission’s findings in a six-year in¬ 
quiry, dealt at length -with “the good-wiU campaign” in the educational field 
and followed previous charges that the utilities had sought to influence the 
press, 

The $1,312,264.77 “educational” outlay, the report charged, was distributed 
by national and state associations and their subordinate groups. 

“The campaign for molding the thought of the youth of the nation into har¬ 
mony -with the program of the privately owned utilities,” the report said, “was 
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not the work of any overzealous utility executive or representative or individual, 
but appeared to be the culmination of a definitely thought-out and prosecuted 
plan for nation-wide activity from coast to coast and was regularly considered 
at the national conventions of the National Electric Light Association and the 
American Gas Association.” 

The commission traced the movement back to a meeting of the public-policy 
committees of the N.E.L.A. on March 31, 1921, at which, it stated, Samuel In- 
sull spoke emphatically of the great need of a campaign of education in the col¬ 
leges and other institutions of learning. 

At a meeting of the same committee on December 5, 1922, the report said, 
H. T. Sands, chairman of the public relations national section of the N.E.L.A., 
announced the appointment of a new committee on relationship with educational 
institutions, headed by John C. Parker of the Brooldyn Edison Company, “to 
bring about a closer understanding and better methods of education with refer¬ 
ence to public utilities in the higher institutions of learning.” 

This committee, composed of three utility men and four professors, the re¬ 
port added, planned an educational campaign in connection with schools and 
colleges, and “its formation was apparently the outcome of the suggestions of 
Samuel Insull quoted above. Martin J. Insull, his brother, was chairman of the 
public-policy committee at that time.” 

The record of the investigation, the commission said, disclosed that the 
“framers of the good-will campaigns for the utilities industries clearly understood 
the importance of this factor (educators and their students) in shaping opinion 
and carefully and comprehensively planned to make the most of it.” 

The utility program covered everything from the “kindergarten to the uni¬ 
versity,” the report said. 

The personnel of the committee by 1928, the commission said, included 
“representatives from Oldahoma State University, Columbia University, Uni¬ 
versity of Washington, Michigan University, Institute for Research in Land 
Economics and Public Utilities, University of Illinois, Northwestern University, 
Stanford University, Harvard University, Cornell University, Colorado State 
Agricultural College, New York University, University of Chicago, Iowa State 
College, Ohio State University, and the University of Wisconsin.” 

“Not only was the utility co-operation with educational institutions carefully 
planned,” the report said, “but many of the biggest men in the industry were 
actively interested, including John F. Gilchrist, Samuel Insull, and Martin J. 
Insull, Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago; M. S. Sloan, Brooklyn Edi¬ 
son Company, Brooklyn, New York; Henry L. Doherty, Cities Service Com¬ 
pany; H. C. Abell, Electric Bond and Share Company; Owen D. Young, General 
Electric Company, and others.” 

The report added that “the utility industry was well aware that its plan for 
co-operation with educational institutions bordered on, if it did not include the 
actual dissemination of, propaganda in the schools.” 
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Included in known expenditures listed in an appendix to the report was 
$500,000 set aside by the N.E.L.A. in 1924 to finance a National Movement for 
Better Home Lighting essay contest in the schools; $454,365.35 in payments to 
educational institutions; $84,754.01 for fellowships and scholarships; $93,541.84 
to members of teaching faculties for services; $114,960.80 for expenses, travel 
hotels, etc.; $93,105.70 for pamphlets; $10,281 for books; and $53,797.91 listed 
as “payments for educational purposes.” 

“The record of the investigation, testimony and exhibits,” the commission 
said in an accompanying statement, “indicates that expenditures were made in 
excess of those incorporated in this compilation. Since the information regarding 
such additional expenditures is incomplete and indefinite in amount, only such 
figures are used herein as are definitely set forth in the record.” 

Under the heading “Selling the Idea to Professors” the report quoted a speak¬ 
er as stating to the public-relations section of the N.E.L.A. convention in 1924; 

“I have gone over this list of nine wonderful departments, and I would like to 
mention first especially the department that is dealing with education of the 
young. That is fine. However, I would like to add to that, gentlemen, that the 
ordinary teacher in the school and in the coEege belongs to one of three starveEng 
professions.” 

The commission said that apparently a definite plan was inaugurated and 
carried out whereby college professors, “one of the so-caUed starveling profes¬ 
sions, might be enabled to earn money from the utilities, directly or indirectly, 
through employment and engagements by utility associations or companies.” 

The American Gas Association, the commission said, “engaged in activities 
with the educational institutions of the country similar to, and in co-operation 
with, those of the N.E.L.A. and through identical channels.” 

Among institutions with which it said contact was kept through members of 
the faculty, the commission named Columbia University, Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Johns Hopkins University, Colorado School 
of Mines, Franklin Uniou, Boston; Pennsylvania State College, State Univer¬ 
sity of Iowa, and the University of Peimsylvania. 

“The co-operation not only of faculties of higher institutions, but also of 
superintendents and teachers of high schools, junior high schools, and graded 
schools, was sought and obtained by the utilities in carrying out their program of 
educating youth,” the report said. “These latter schools were visited by the di¬ 
rectors of the information committees, and the good wiE of teachers and school 
officials considered 'tremendously important’ was sought.” 

Selected Reeerences in Education, 1934 
The January issues of the Elementary School Journal and the 
School Review begin publication of the third annual cycle of selected 
and annotated references covering practically the whole field of edu- 
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cation which is being published co-operatively by the two journals. 
The first cycle was rounded out in the issues of these two journals for 
December, 1933, and was subsequently issued in monograph form 
under the title Selected References in Education, igjj. The reception 
and sale of the monograph has justified continuance of the publica¬ 
tion of these lists in that form, and the second cycle, rounded out in 
the issues of December, 1934, is being assembled and published in 
identical format as Selected References in Education, ig 34 (Supple¬ 
mentary Educational Monograph Number 42). 

Regular readers of the Elementary School Journal and the School 
Review will not need to be reminded that the usefulness of the lists is 
assured by their having been winnowed from the vast annual body 
of educational literature by almost forty recognized specialists in a 
dozen different higher institutions and is enhanced by annotations 
indicating the scope and the significance of all items included. 

The monographs may be ordered from the Department of Educa¬ 
tion, 583 s Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The price of Selected 
References in Education, ig34, is 90 cents, the same as that of Se¬ 
lected References in Education, ig33. Both monographs may be pur¬ 
chased for $1.50 when ordered together. 

School Districts and Other Units oe Government 
IN the United States 

It has long been patent that simplification of the structure of gov¬ 
ernment in this country is absolutely necessary if there are to be 
economy and efficiency in the administration of the public service. 
The rapid dispersion of population during the greater part of the 
nineteenth century, together with the prevailing spirit of localism, 
resulted in the establishment of many thousands of units of local ad¬ 
ministration, such as counties, townships, and school districts. Until 
recently, however, students of the problems of local administration 
have been handicapped by the lack of reliable information with re¬ 
spect to the number and the distribution, state by state, of the vari¬ 
ous types of local administrative units. All persons interested in the 
improvement of local government are, therefore, under obligation to 
Professor William Anderson, of the University of Minnesota, for the 
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painstaking care with which he has worked out a classified enumera¬ 
tion of the various units of government in the United States and for 
his stimulating suggestions for a better scheme of governmental or¬ 
ganization. The results of Professor Anderson’s investigation have 
been published in a pamphlet bearing the title The Units of Govern¬ 
ment in the United States: An Enumeration and Analysis. 

Professor Anderson had worked out a tentative enumeration be¬ 
fore the United States Bureau of the Census in 1934 published its 
summary of the units of government in the United States. After the 


TABLE I 

number of units of Government in the 
Uniteb States, 1930-33 


The nation. 

The states. 

Counties (in. 46 states) and parishes 

(in 1 state). 

Incorporated places (cities, villages, 
etc., and the District of Columbia) 
Towns and townships (in 23 states)..: 

School districts.' 

Other units. 

Total... 


Anderson’s Census Andersoo’s 

Original Bureau Revised 

Number Number Number 

I I I 

4 ^ 4^ 43 

3,051 3 >062 3,053 

i6,47S 16,661 16,366 

21,309 19)769 20,262 

127,230 128,661 127,108 

9)183 26,430 8,s8o 

177,297 194)632 17S)4i8 


publication of the census data Professor Anderson made some revi¬ 
sion of his figures. A summary statement of the three sets of figures 
with respect to the numbers of units of government is given in Table I, 
which is quoted from the pamphlet. The data in Table II, compiled 
from the pamphlet, give the number of school districts in the various 
states. 

Anderson makes the following comment with respect to the geo¬ 
graphical distribution of local units. 

The New England States have the smallest numbers of units in. proportion to 
population, the South Atlantic States the next smallest, and the Middle Atlantic 
States the next. All down the Atlantic coast the number of units is small when 
compared with other regions. The South Central region has more than twice as 
many units as the South Atlantic, in proportion to population, the East North 
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Central has still more, and the West North Central has most of aU. In this 
“high-pressure” area with a little over a tenth of the nation’s population are 
nearly one-third of all units of local government in the United States. If our 
figures are reliable, this region has one local unit for every 228 inhabitants. How- 

TABLE II 


NUMBER OF School Districts by States 


State 

Number of 
School 
Districts 

State 

Number of 
School 
Districts 


112 

Nevada . 



457 

New Hampshire. 

312 


% 1 10, 


546 


a, 677 

New Mexirn. 



New YnrV. 

94 

9 jSo 4 


42 



213 





^} ■*■07 


882 








1,363 


2,129 

2,585. 

Illinois. 

12,186 

Rhode Island. 


104 



Iowa. 

4,879 

South T)n.lfntn, 

■*•>795 

Kansas. 

8,772 

Tennessee. 


Kentucky,.. . . 

305 



Louisiana .. 

66 

Utah . 





40 

272 

Maiyland. 



Massachusetts. .. 




Michigan . 

7,069 

77755 


^} t 69 

Minnesota . 


. 

Mississippi . 

‘‘T '>36 


7 } 790 

407 




Montana. , .. 

2 j .437 


127,108 

Nebraska . 

7I224 



* The school districts actually operating in Delaware today seem to be only fifteen—the state and 
fourteen others. 


t Since this table was compiled, the number of school units in West Virginia has been greatly reduced 
by the introduction of the county-unit system. 

ever, Illinois in the East North Central area has the largest number for any 
state, 17,336, or more than the twenty-five states with the smallest numbers of 
units. 

Assuming the number of organized townships and school districts to he as 
they have been reported to us, there is one unit of local government to every 139 
inhabitants in South Dakota, one to 163 in Nebraska, one to 167 in North Da¬ 
kota, and one to 170 in Kansas. These states are at the peak in proportionate 
numbers. From this region as a center the numbers decrease to the west, south, 
and east. The Mountain States have next to the highest proportionate numb ers, 
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while the Pacific Coast States stand between the South Central and the Middle 
Atlantic States in proportionate numbers. 

The present situation with respect to school districts is described 
as follows; 

The autonomous school district, organized separately from the ordinary sys¬ 
tem of local administration, is essentially an American device. England had 
some such units at one time, and there are examples in Canada and elsewhere 
but it is primarily in the United States that the district system is now to be 
found. Nowhere else is it so extensive or so deeply intrenched. 

Frequently the term “district system” is used to refer to an arrangement in 
which areas for school administration are distinct from and usually smaller than 
the counties, towns, and other local units, and have received from the state a 
separate corporate status and political organization. In a broader sense of the 
term, however, any arrangement would be included in which the school board or 
other authority is distinct from the other local authorities and is autonomous 
in the handling of school affairs. The area over which such a board presides may 
or may not be identical with the county, city, village, or town. 

A practical division can be made between the county, the town, and the dis¬ 
trict system. In eleven states the county is the principal area of school adminis¬ 
tration, in ten the town or township is the main area used, and in twenty-seven 
there is in the main a division into other districts. In few if any cases does one 
type of system exist in all parts of the state. 

As in the case of other units, a distinction must be made between the areas 
in and for which there is organized administration of schools, and the school ad¬ 
ministrative units which can be correctly counted as separate units of govern¬ 
ment. The number of the latter is smaller. For example, in Massachusetts the 
towns are both school and civil units under one government, that of the town 
meetfng. Each town is a distinct area for school administration and must be 
so counted, but it is incorrect to count each town twice as if it were two units of 
government. 

School administration is provided in and for 129,541 distinct local areas in the 
United States. Of this number 127,108 may perhaps be counted as distinct units 
of local government. In the other areas, 2,433 number, school administration 
is provided by some joint government serving for both school and civil or munic¬ 
ipal purposes. Of these joint authorities, 381 are counties, 220 are cities, and 
1,832 are towns or townships. 

Of the entire 129,541 areas of school administration, 119,843 are in twenty- 
seven states having mainly the district system, 6,221 are in ten states having 
mainly the town or township system, and 3,477 are in eleven states having pri¬ 
marily the county system. The differences hardly need to be emphasized. Twen¬ 
ty-seven states, using the district system, with 60 per cent of the nation’s popula¬ 
tion have 92 per cent of the school administrative areas; ten states using the 
town system of units have over 21 per cent of the population but less than $ per 
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cent of the school areas; and eleven county-unit states with over i8 per cent of 
the population have less than 3 per cent of the school areas. 

Figures on the areas and populations of school units are difficult to obtain, 
particularly for the district-system states. We know, however, that there are 
tremendous variations in population. The New York City school unit provides 
public education for a population of nearly seven million, that of Chicago for a 
population of nearly four million. On the other hand, there are thousands of 
school districts, with separate boards and corporate authority, that provide 
schools for not more than a dozen children each during the year. The average 
population of school districts in Nebraska is 191; in South Dakota, 201. Some 
of these petty districts cover but a few square miles of area and include only a 
few families. Their capacity to provide educational services, never large, has in 
many instances been reduced in recent years to practically nothing. Increased 
state aid, consolidation, and other centralizing tendencies have become almost 
inevitable in many places. 

The geographical distribution of school districts follows a fairly regular pat¬ 
tern. The county-rmit states stretch from Virginia to Florida and into the south 
central region as far as Tennessee and Kentucky. New Mexico and Utah also 
have the county unit. The town-unit system exists in the New England States, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Indiana. (West Virginia has re¬ 
cently adopted the county system, but our data refer to the previous arrange¬ 
ment in which the magisterial districts [equivalent to townships] and certain 
cities maintained the schools.) From New York west one finds mainly the dis¬ 
trict system, and the correspondingly large numbers of units. Illinois leads the 
list with 12,186 districts, New York follows with 9,504, and seven other states 
have over 7,000 districts each. Utah, a county-unit state, and Rhode Island, a 
town-unit state, are at or close to the bottom with forty and thirty-nine school 
areas, respectively. 

Professor Anderson urges strongly the establishment of larger 
rural educational units. 

Everyone who studies the matter realizes that the little country school dis¬ 
trict, supporting a one-room school, is administratively inadequate to the task 
of modern schooling. Thousands of such districts in our northern states have 
fewer than ten pupils each enrolled in school. The expense of teaching is high, 
no matter how poorly the teacher is paid, and the quality of work done is usually 
poor because of lack of competition among pupils, lack of equipment, lack of 
proper grading of the children, and lack of a properly trained teacher. Much 
the same sort of criticism can justly be directed against hundreds of little coun¬ 
try high schools or “high-school departments” in which from one to four teach¬ 
ers struggle against odds to give proper instruction to a handful of students over 
the whole range of the high-school curriculum. Despite these defects, the proc¬ 
ess of change to larger units is a slow and painful one. 
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Competent educational authorities now believe that each state should he so 
districted that in each district complete schooling can be provided from kinder¬ 
garten through the senior high school. If we stop here, without adding a junior 
college to the school set-up, the district should be large enough to support one 
adequate high school. How large a school is that? Dr. Kolb of Wisconsin has 
made separate calculations on the basis of loo and 250 high-school pupils and 
has concluded that the larger unit is preferable to the smaller one for economic 
as well as other reasons. 

Under either of these plans [the consolidated district or the county unit] one 
of the greatest savings comes from the discontinuance of a number of one-room 
schools with small enrolments and the regrouping of the children in the better 
one- and two-room graded schools. The expense of transportation, where the 
work is properly planned, is found to be oidy a fraction of the saving in teachers’ 
salaries and building maintenance. Furthermore, the pupils get better teachers, 
and the teachers can be better supervised by a trained and responsible superin¬ 
tendent. 

The pamphlet is concluded with recommendations with respect 
to the most desirable number of local governmental units. Among 
other things, it is recommended that there be no separate school dis¬ 
tricts but that education be administered by county, town, and city 
authorities. 

If the conclusions tentatively reached in the preceding discussion be now ap¬ 
plied, what would be the local governmental units in the United States? About 
how many would there he? 

First, there would be no separate school districts in the country whatsoever. 
Under state control and supervision the several counties, cities, larger towns, 
and larger villages would administer the local schools within their limits. Ad¬ 
visory, and even administrative, school boards might exist in many places, but 
not separate corporate school districts. 

It is recognized that this is an advanced proposal, but it follows from the prin¬ 
ciple of having only one local government in each area. The existing separation 
between school government and other local government, however much it may 
have been justified in the past, now stands in the way of an adequate local gov¬ 
ernmental organization. To separate the function of education from other func¬ 
tions of government, to give school authorities and teachers a feeling of irre¬ 
sponsibility for the rest of the government, to permit school budgets to be made, 
school taxes to be levied, and school bonds to be issued, without reference to 
other governmental needs, is in the long run unwholesome for the educational 
system itself and for the political institutions of the country. Education will al¬ 
ways be one of the important functions of government, but it will not fare the 
worse and probably wiU greatly benefit from being more closely articulated with 
all the other activities of state and local government. 
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A Guide tor the Administration of the 
Elementary-School Library 

The Department of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania has issued 
a bulletin (Number 75) entitled Elementary School Libraries. Teach¬ 
ers in the kindergarten and the first eight grades will find in this 
bulletin a great deal of valuable information with respect to the 
effective organization of libraries and with respect to the selection of 
library books. The first part of the bulletin is devoted to a discussion 
of standards for organization; the second part consists in an exten¬ 
sive school-library list. In the first part of this list books are classi¬ 
fied by topics, such as reference books and books on vocations, gov¬ 
ernment, citizenship, conduct and safety, story-telling, science, na¬ 
ture-study, history, and geography. In the latter part of the list 
books are classified on the basis of the school grade for which they 
are best suited. 

An Appeal of a Motion-Picture Director for More 
Effective Instruction in the Use of English 

Some time ago Cecil B. De Mille, of Paramount Productions, In¬ 
corporated, addressed a communication to President Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago, calling attention to the fact that the 
product of American schools is seriously deficient in ability to use 
the English language and urging that effort be made to correct this 
deficiency. Certainly Mr. De Mille is correct in his contention that 
instruction in the schools ought to be more effective in improving the 
quality of both spoken and written English in this country. His letter 
is herewith reproduced with the hope that it may serve to stimulate 
teachers to give additional attention to the cultivation of correct 
habits of English usage among their pupils. 

It is partly with selfish interests that I am appealing to you, as one of the 
leading educators in our country, to help in stressing the importance of teaching 
correct and pure American to the children in our public schools. 

As a producer and director of motion pictures, I have found great difficulty in 
procuring actors and actresses in Hollywood who can speak the American lan¬ 
guage correctly. Those who do are at a premium, while the bulk of the available 
players are found to speak in one long string of vowels, letting the consonants 
fall where they may. 
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These latter actors represent the result of the general American system of 
education, and my problem with them is also the problem of every other director 
in the motion-picture industry. If actors, whose livelihood depends on clear 
diction and perfect speech, are lax in this respect, it can be judged just how the 
speech of the rest of the population suffers. 

Due to its vast influence, the public learns to speak the language of the screen 
If our actors are not taught to apeak correctly, how then can we expect the public 
to discriminate between good and bad American? And when I speak of pure 
American, I do not mean the affected, pseudo-Oxford accent which is just as bad 
as a slovenly diction. 

Is there not some way in which our language can be made and kept pure at 
its source—^where the actor and the man on the street first learn it—in the pub¬ 
lic schools? 

I believe that it is your public duty to turn some effort to this end, as I believe 
it is mine to call your attention to it. 

Who’s Who in This Issue 

Joseph C. Dewey, head of the Department of Education at 
Liiidenwood College. William: C. Reavis, professor of education at 
the University of Chicago. Clarence R. Stone, supervisor of ele¬ 
mentary education in the public schools of San Jose, California. 
Carolyn Hoeper, in charge of research in health education for the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund. Martha Crumpton Hardy, 
staff psychologist of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund. 
Nelson B . Henry, associate professor of education at the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago. 



EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF SOME RECENT 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHANGES IN 
AMERICAN LIFE. I 


NEWTON EDWARDS 
University of Chicago 


Because of its importance as an agency of social control and direc¬ 
tion, the school is necessarily extremely sensitive to the forces that 
play on it from without. These outside forces, more than any others, 
determine the major tenets of the school’s philosophy, the essential 
content of its curriculum, and the form of its structural organiza¬ 
tion. It was inevitable, therefore, that during the past quarter of a 
century the American educational system should have been pro¬ 
foundly influenced by the social changes which have occurred in 
American life. In the years immediately ahead social policy with 
respect to education will be determined in no small measure by the 
type of social pattern which is developed. It is the purpose of this 
article to point out in a general way some of the more significant 
recent social changes and to indicate something of their educational 
implications. 


POPULATION GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION 


Attention will be directed first to the educational implications of 
population growth and distribution. The declining birth-rate and 
the declining death-rate are operating to reduce materially the per¬ 
centage of children in our population. The fact is, we are developing 
a social pattern in which youth plays an increasingly less conspicuous 
r 61 e. An examination of Tables I, II, and III will disclose the extent 
to which this statement is true. From the first census to the last 


there has been a consistent decline in the percentage of children in 
the population, and that decline was especially sharp in the decade 
from 1920 to 1930. In 1840, for every 1,000 white children under 
sixteen years of age, there were 989 white adults (an adult being 
defined as a person twenty years of age or older). In 1900, for every 
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1,000 children there were 1,583 adults, and by 1930 the number of 
adults for each 1,000 children had increased to 2,013. If the ratio of 
children to adults had been the same in 1930 as it was in 1850, 
society in this country would not have been supporting and caring 
for 33,000,000 children, as was the case in 1930, but would have been 

TABLE I 


Ratio of White adults of Self-sdpposting Age 
TO White Children, 1790-1930* 


Yeat 

Number of White 
Persons 20 Ycara 
and Over (In 
Thousands) 

Number of White 
Children under 

16 Years of Age 
(In Thousands) 

j 

Number of White 
Persons 20 Years 
and Over per 
1,000 White Chil¬ 
dren under 16 
Years of Age 

1790 . 

1,214 

i,SS 3 

782 

1800 . 

1,832 

2,156 

850 

1810 . 

2,48s 

2,933 

847 

i8ao. 

3 , 39 S 

3,844 

883 

1830. 

4,626 

4,970 

931 

1840. 

6,440 

6,311 

989 

1830. 

9,422 

8,428 

1,118 

i860. 

13,311 

11,330 

1,17s 

1870. 

17,070 

13,719 

1,244 

1880. 

22,928 

16,920 

1,353 

iSgo. 

30,264 

20,154 

1,302 

1900 . 

37,748 

23,846 

1,383 

1910 . 

48,047 

27,224 

1,76s 

1920 . 

56,676 

31,472 

1,801 

1930 . 

67,323 

33,449 

2,013 


♦ The data for i/go to igoo are from A Century oj Population Growth, lygo-igoo, 
p. 103. Washington: United States Bureau of the Census, ipog. 

The data for iqio are from the Thirteenth Census of the United States Taken in the 
Year XQio, "Population,” I, 310-12. 

The data for 1920 are from the Pourieenlh Census of the United Stales Taken in the 
Year igso, “Population,” II, 162-64, 

The data for 1930 are from the Fifteenth Census of the United States: IQ30, ^‘Popula¬ 
tion,” II, 578, 593. 


required to cafe for approximately 60,000,000 children. Thus, the 
burden of child care was nearly twice as great in 1850 as it was in 
1930. In 1850, 52.5 per cent of the total population of this country 
was under twenty years of age; in 1930 this age group comprised 
only 38.8 per cent of the population, a decrease in the percentages 
of 13.7. Moreover, careful estimates of future population trends in¬ 
dicate a still further decline in the percentage of young dependents. 
The estimates by decades for the next half-century are as follows: 
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1940, 34.6 per cent; 1950, 31.3 per cent; i960, 29.4 per cent; 1970, 
2y,6 per cent; 19^®? 26.7 per cent. 

This decline in the percentage of children and young persons in 
the population is of great educational significance. It means that 
the period of childhood and dependency is being extended, that so- 


TABLE n 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL POPULATION BY AGE, 1820-1930* 

AND Estimated Distribution, 1940-80 





Aoe Group 



Year 

4 and 
Under 

S-iQ 

20“29 

30-44 

45-64 

6s and 
Over 

iSaof. 

18.s 

39-4 

300 

12.2 

1840!. 

17.4 

37.2 

18.2 

iS -7 

9.0 

2.S 

1850. 

IS'I 

37-4 

18.5 

16.6 

9-9 

2 .6 

i860. 

IS .4 

35-8 

18.2 

17-4 

10.4 

2.7 

1870. 

14-3 

3 S -4 

17.7 

17.7 

11.9 

3.0 

1880. 

X3.8 

34-3 

18.3 

17.6 

12.6 

3-4 

1890. 

12.2 

33-9 

18.3 

xS .6 

13 -1 

39 

igoo. 

12.1 

32.3 

18.3 

I 9 -S 

13-7 

4.1 

igxo. 

j:x.6 

30-4 

18.8 

20.3 

24.6 

4.3 

1920. 

II .0 

29.8 

17.4 

21.0 

16. I 

4.7 

1930 . 

9-3 

29 -S 

16.9 

21.s 

17-5 

S '4 

Future (calcu¬ 
lated) 

1940. 

8.2 

26.4 

17.2 

21.2 

20.4 

6,6 

1950. 

7-7 

23.6 

16.7 

22.s 

21.4 

8.1 

i960. 

7.0 

22.4 

iS-i 

22.9 

22.8 

9.8 

1970. 

6.6 

21.0 

14.8 

21.s 

2 S -3 

10.7 

1980. 

6.4 

20.3 

14.2 

21-3 

25.8 

12.1 


♦From Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, Population Trends in ih9 United Stalest Table 31, 
p, 109, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. 
t Free white persons only. 

J Medium estimates as calculated by the Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems. 

ciety, having relatively fewer children to support and educate, is 
able to take a new attitude toward childhood and to afford its youth 
extended and enriched educational opportunities. It means, more¬ 
over, that the burden of productive labor is being shifted from the 
shoulders of youth to the shoulders of adults. Never before in human 
history has youth participated so little in the productive work of the 
world. It is perfectly obvious that this decline in child population 
has affected and will continue to affect school enrolment. Already 
it has resulted in a slight decline in enrolment at the lower-grade 
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levels, but it seems to have had the opposite effect on enrolment at 
the high-school and the college levels. Paradoxical as it may seem 
there can be little doubt that the remarkable expansion of education 
at the secondary and the college levels is in no small measure due to 
the dechne of the child population. The explanation of this paradox, 
if it he a paradox, lies in the fact that a decrease in the percentage of 
children in the population results in an increase in the percentage 

TABLE in 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION REPRESENTED 

BY Age Groups of 19 and Under and 

OF 20-44, 1840-1930* 


Year 

Age G 

19 and Under 

ROUPS 

ao-44 

i840't. 

S46 

33-9 

1850. 

S2.S 

3 S-I 

i860. 

SI.2 

3 S -6 

1870. 

49-7 

3 S -4 

iSSo. 

48,1 

33-9 

1890. 

46.1 

36-9 

1900. 

44-4 

37-8 

1910.. . . 

42.0 

39-1 

1920. 

40,8 

38.4 

. 

38.8 

38.4 


* Computed from, data in Table 31 in Warren S, Thompson and 
P. K. Whelpton, Population Trends in Iht United Stutes. p, loo* New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. 

It is estimated by the Scripps Foundation for Research in Population 
Problems that in ig8o only 26.7 per cent of the population \rill be under 
twenty years of age. 

t Free white persons only. 


of children attending school. It would seem, then, that those who 
would limit high-school and college enrolment will have to discover 
some means of reversing present trends in the growth of population. 

The unequal distribution of the child population throughout the 
country is another aspect of population growth which vitally affects 
educational policy. If the age group of twenty to forty-four may be 
said to be the most productive age group, it will be seen from an 
examination of Table IV that the educational burden of this most 
productive group is much greater in certain sections of the country 
than in others. For example, in 1930 the percentages of the total 
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population in this age group for the various sections of the country 
were as follows: South, 36.4, North Center, 38.6, Northeast, 39.6, 
and West, 39.8. With respect to the unequal distribution of the 
burden of child care among the various sections of the country, 
Thompson and Whelpton comment as follows: 

In the West for each 100 persons in the most productive ages (twenty to 
forty-four), there were 87 persons under twenty. In the Northeast the ratio was 
100:91; in the North Center, 100:96; and in the South, 100:12 2. Clearly such 

TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION REPRESENTED 
BY Age Groups of 19 and Under and of 20-44, 
BY Geographical Regions, 1910-30* 


Geographicai, Region and 

Age Group 

J 9 XO 

Year 

IQ20 

1930 

Northeast: 




19 and under. 

37.8 

37-6 

36.1 

20-44. 

41.6 

39-9 

39-6 

North Center: 




19 and under. 

40.4 

38.7 

37 -° 

20-44. 

39-2 

39-0 

38.6 

South: 




19 and under. 

48.8 

47.0 

44.6 

20-44.- 

3 S -6 

33-8 

36.4 

West; 




19 and under. 

3 S -7 

36.1 

34 -S 

20-44.. 

44 -S 

41.1 

39-8 


* Computed from data in. Table 33 in Warren S. Thompson and 
P, K. Whelpton, Po-pulalion Trends in the Untied States^ pp. 130-21. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. 


differences in the proportion of young dependents create problems of child 
care and education that are different in the several geographic regions. The 
productive workers in the South carry a burden of about two-fifths more young 
dependents than the workers in the West and about one-third more than those 
in the Northeast and North Center.* 

The unequal distribution of young dependents as between certain 
sections is paralleled by a similar unequal distribution as between 
country and city, as is indicated by Table V. The percentage of the 
total population in the most productive age group is relatively low in 

‘ Warren S. Thompson and P. K. "Whelpton, Population Trends in the United States, 
p. 124. New York; McGraw-Hill Book Co,, Inc., 1933. 
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the country and high in the cities. Obviously, the burden, of educat¬ 
ing their youth falls much more heavily on country than on city 
people, and the burden is growing relatively heavier. In this con¬ 
nection the following quotation from Thompson.and Whelpton is 
especially pertinent. 

TABLE V 


Percentage of Total Population Representep 
BY AGE Groups op 19 and Under and of 
so-A-4, BY Size of Community, igio-30* 


Population of Community 
and Age Group 

rgio 

IQfiO 

1930 

500,000 and over; 




ig and under. 

37-3 

3 S.I 

32-7 

20“44 . 

45-0 

44.7 

4 S -0 

100,000^500,000: 




19 and under. 

34.(5 

34.0 

33.2 

2 o ~44 . 

: 46.1 

44-7 

43.1 

25,000-100,000; 




19 and under. 

36.3 

3 S .6 

34.7 

20-44. 

44,6 

42,9 

41.6 

2,500-25,000: 




19 and under. 

37-9 

38.1 

38-9 

20-44. 

4t.6 

39 -S 

38.9 

Rural: 




19 and under. 

46.6 

45-9 

44.1 

20-44... 

34-7 

33-8 

33'3 

Rural farm: 




19 and under. 


48.9 

47-3 

20-44. 


31Y 

31 .o 

Rural non-farm; 




41.4 

40 . I 

20-44. • • ..*. 


36.7 

36.3 




* Computed fiom data in Table 34 Warren S. Thoitipson and 
P. K. Whelpton, JPo^ilalion Trends in the United StateSt p. lag. Wew 
York: McGraw-Hill Book. Co., Inc., 1933. 


It is not an idle question then to ask whether these age differences between 
rural and urban communities are not of some importance in determining the 
quality of the educational facilities and of the standards of wehare that pre¬ 
vail in different sizes of places. Assuming for the moment that a high-school 
education or its equivalent is desirable for aU, children and that on the average 
this will require school attendance through the eighteenth year, loo persons in 
the most productive ages (twenty to forty-four) would have to provide facilities 
for 80 per cent more children in the country than in the cities of over 500,000.' 

* Ibid., pp. I34-3S- 
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Tlie unequal distribution of the child population as between 
country and city and as between geographical sections would seem to 
make necessary increased state and federal support of the national 
education program. After all, child welfare, especially the education 
of youth, is not essentially a local or community responsibility. It 
would be a most mistaken policy to permit those communities of the 
nation which have to bear a relatively light burden of child support 
to escape responsibility for the education of youth in those com¬ 
munities where the burden of child care is disproportionately heavy. 
In this connection it should be pointed out that urban communities 
draw a large percentage of their more mature population from rural 
areas. Indeed, if it were not for the fecundity of rural people, our 
cities would not even be able to maintain their population levels. 
The following quotation gives some idea of the extent to which the 
city draws on the country as a source of its population supply. 

In igso the number of children under five years of age in cities of 100,000 
population and over, considered in relation to women fifteen to forty-five years 
of age, lacked fully 20 per cent of being sufficient to maintain a stationary popu¬ 
lation. In the smaller cities down to 2,500 population the deficit averaged 7 
per cent, while in the rural non-farm (mostly village) population there was a sur¬ 
plus of nearly 30 per cent, and in the farm population a surplus of 50 per cent.^ 

Another phase of the distribution of population which will have 
to be taken into consideration in the formulation of future educa¬ 
tional policies is the declining poptdation characteristic of a great 
many local areas in the United States. For some time there has been 
going forward in this country a steady abandonment of marginal 
farm lands. During the decade 1920-30, 41 per cent of the counties 
with boundaries which remained unchanged suffered dechnes in 
population. That this reduction in population over such extended 
areas represents a new tendency in population distribution is evi¬ 
denced by the fact that during the decade 1890-1900 only 13 per 
cent of the counties showed decreases in population.^ The fact is that 

■ F. G. Tryon and Margaret H. Schoenfdd, “Utilization of Natural Wealth,” Recent 
Social Trends in the United States, I, 92-93. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 

. 1933. 

” E. D. McKenzie, “The Rise of Metropolitan Communities,” Recent Social Trends 
in the United States, I, 446. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. 
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the deflation of agriculture in marginal and submarginal land areas 
marks a new phase in the agricultural history of the United States. 
Until comparatively recently agriculture in this country was marked 
by a more or less constant tendency toward expansion. Indeed, 
appreciation of land values was one of the major sources of finance 
for the support of rural institutions and programs. “For thirty- 
years following 1890, whether prices were low or high, the growing 
demand for the land plus the improvements the farmer made netted 
him an average annual appreciation, in terms of rising land values, 
of 8 per cent on his 1890 investment.”* But such is no longer the 
case. Today farmers who are trjnng to win a living from marginal 
and submarginal lands find themselves fighting an increasingly 
hopeless battle. Moreover, improved machinery and the applica¬ 
tion of scientific methods in the more level land areas tend constant¬ 
ly to increase the areas of marginal farm lands. As population in 
these areas becomes less dense, the problem of maintaining adequate 
schools and other necessary social services becomes more acute. 
Necessarily, in these areas new policies with respect to local units of 
school administration and methods of school support will have to be 
adopted. 

The increasing mobility of population in this country gives rise 
to a number of significant educational problems. From the earliest 
days of settlement we have been a restless, moving people. Few 
migrations in history have been comparable with the settlement of 
our west. But it is not this western movement with which we are 
here concerned. Attention is directed rather to the more recent drift 
of population from state to state and from country to city. Data 
contained in Table VI indicate something of the extent of this drift. 
By 1870 migration from state to state had begun to decrease, no 
doubt because of the passing of the frontier, but by 1910 the move¬ 
ment of population from the country to the city had begun to accel¬ 
erate mobility. It is a most significant fact that mobility of popula¬ 
tion, measured by the percentage of population born in states other 
than state of residence, was approximately as great in 1930 as it was 
in 1850. In other words, the city today has as much pulling power 

' J. H. Kolb and Edmund de S. Brunner, “Rural Life,” Recent Social Trends in the 
United States, I, 501. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. 
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as had cheap land and the frontier in 1850. These data merely in¬ 
dicate the extent of migration from state to state. No doubt the 
degree of mobility from community to community within states 
is even greater. 

The educational consequences of this mobility of population are 
obvious. It makes education more definitely a state or even a 


TABLE VI 

Percentage of Native Population Born in State 
Other than State of Residence, 1850-1930* 


Year 

\ 

Per Cent | 

Year 

Per Cent 

1850!. 

24.0 1 

1900... 

20.6 

i 86 ot. 

24-7 1 

1910. 

21.6 

1870. 

23.2 

1920. 

22.1 

1880. 

22.1 1 

1930 . 

234 

1890. 

20.8 j 




*Fi/lemth Census of the United States: ipjo, "Population,” Vol. II, Table i, p. 139, 
t White and free colored persons only. 


national concern. No community and no state which is concerned 
with its own safety and welfare can be indifferent to the t)T)e of 
educational opportunities afforded youth in any other community 
or state. This fact means that in the future education wiU, in all 
probability, draw its support in increasing measure from state and 
national sources. Moreover, a mobile population requires a type of 
curriculum which will prepare youth, not merely for life in the local 
community, but for living in other sections of the country. It lays 
on the school, too, increased responsibility for the intelligent guid¬ 
ance of pupils. 


[To Is concluded] 
















THE ACQUISITION OF FACTS AS A MEASURE 
OF READING COMPREHENSION 


JOSEPH C. DEWEY 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missouri 


In the past it has often been asserted that persons who are able to 
get the facts from their reading are also able to understand what 
they read. In other words, if pupils are given tests to determine the 
facts secured from reading, their understanding of what they have 
read is equally well tested. 

The writer studied this problem as a part of a larger investigation 
which was carried on at the University of Iowa. The problem was: 
What is the relation between ability to secure facts and the ability 
to do inferential thinking regarding historical material read? 

This investigation made use of four reading selections from current 
textbooks in American history. Tests were prepared to determine 
(i) whether pupils were able to secure facts from the reading ma¬ 
terial and (2) whether they were able to do inferential thinking con¬ 
cerning the material read. As used here, “inferential thinking in 
reading” means the ability to evaluate, to read between the lines, 
and to understand the significance of what is read. Test Forms A 
and C of a special test were given to approximately sixty children 
in a small middle western town, and Forms B and D of the same 
test were administered to eighty pupils in a middle western city 
with a population of sixty thousand. Test Forms A, B, C, and D 
tested four reading selections designated as Selections A, B, C, and 
D, respectively. 

After the tests had been scored, the responses on the items testing 
the acquisition of facts were separated from the items testing in¬ 
ferential thinking. The correlations between the results on these 
two types of responses were as follows: for Selection A, .382±.075; 
for Selection B, .435 + ,061; for Selection C, .650 + ,051; and for 
Selection D, .652±.045. These results indicate that, if factual 
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reading tests should be given to these children in the belief that the 
test results indicate also the ability of the children to thiiik about 
and to understand what they had read, a rather serious error in 
measurement would be made. Although the number of cases used 
iuthis study was rather small (approximately 140), the results are in 
close agreement with those of Tyler,* who found a small relation be¬ 
tween ability to secure facts in biological reading and ability to do 
inferential thinking about the same material. 

The problem was studied in another way. After the tests had been 
scored, the percentages of correct responses on the factual test items 

TABLE I 

Mean Percentages of Correct Responses Made 
ON Informal Reading Tests in History to 
Items testing Acquisition of Facts and items 
Testing Inferential thinking 


Test Form 

Tests of 
Acquisition 
of Facts 

Tests of 
Inferential 
Thinking 

A. 

74-77 

53-69 

B. 

68.48 

32-61 

C. 

65-77 

23.11 

D. 

55-74 

39-33 


and on the inferential test items were computed. After the percent¬ 
age on each type of test item had been computed for each pupil, 
the mean percentage of correct responses was computed for the 
group. These percentages are shown in Table I. It will be noted 
that there is considerable variation in the mean percentages of 
correct responses on the various tests. This result was to be expected 
because the reading selections varied in difficulty. Selection A was 
an easy reading selection on Colonial lighting; Selection B was a 
discussion of the invention of the reaper; Selection C was an explana¬ 
tion of the Dred Scott Decision; and Selection D discussed the Ar¬ 
ticles of Confederation. Selections A and B were relatively simple, 
while Selections C and D were much more difficult. 

^ Ralph W. Tyler, “Measuriag the Ability To Infer,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
IX (November 19, 1930), 475-80. 
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The important point is the fact that, when we measure children’s 
ability to secure facts from material read in history, we are not 
measuring the ability to do accurate inferential thinking regarding 
the material read. We cannot assume, in the light of the data here 
presented, that the rank of pupils in one sort of reading would he the 
same or even relatively the same as in the other sort of reading. The 
reason for the differences between the ability to secure facts and the 
ability to do inferential thinking may be either that the pupils 
secure the facts and then do not know how to use them or that the 
pupils’ apparent grasp of the facts is only verbalism, that they really 
do not understand what they glibly express in words in the written 
tests. 

These results point strongly toward the need for giving pupils 
more careful training in doing inferential thinking as they read. 
Apparently, pupils cannot be trained to read with understanding 
merely by being trained to search for facts as they read. Another 
vital conclusion brought out here is that we can no longer assume 
that, by making factual tests of reading, we have at the same time 
measured true understanding of what is read. 



FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS IN 1933-34 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS 
University of Chicago 


AGENCIES SUPPLYING EEDERAL AID 

Public education in Illinois has been influenced during the past 
year both directly and indirectly by the legislative acts of the 
Seventy-third Congress and by the executive orders of the President 
of the United States in connection with emergency-relief matters. It 
cannot be said, however, that either the legislative or the executive 
branch of the federal government has made demands on public 
education or sought to deprive the state of its control over the public 
schools. In response to urgent demands from school officials through 
their state and national organizations, emergency legislation was 
broadened to include education, together with business and industry, 
in the relief and recovery measures. As a matter of fact, some of the 
new laws have had to be interpreted rather freely to permit the 
schools to share in the federal beneficences provided. A large ma¬ 
jority of the school people in Illinois and in the other states wanted 
federal aid for education. What they received may not have been 
what they desired; and now that the federal government has come 
into the educational picture, they may or may not like the terms 
under which the aid is provided. 

The purpose of this article is to report what has been done by the 
federal government during 1933-34 to aid the public schools in 
Illinois and to evaluate the effect of the assistance given. The prepa¬ 
ration of the article necessitated an analysis of the activities of nine 
agencies of the relief and recovery program of the federal govern¬ 
ment, namely, the NRA (National Recovery Administration), AAA 
(Agricultural Adjustment Administration), ECW (Emergency 
Conservation Work, designated CCC or Civilian Conservation 
Corps by the War Department), CWA (Civil Works Administra- 
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tion), NPB (National Planning Board), PWA (Public Works Ad¬ 
ministration), FERA (Federal Emergency Relief Administration), 
and NEC (National Emergency Council). 

The agencies which have most directly affected public education 
in Illinois are the FERA, the PWA, and the CWA. The FERA has 
made possible the employment of unemployed needy teachers by 
city or county superintendents, and the PWA and the CWA have 
provided work for local people on school-maintenance projects 
through the assumption by the federal government of part of the 
expense. Data on the operation of the federally sponsored projects 
were secured from two sources: the files of the State Director of 
Federal Emergency Relief and a check list mailed to the members 
of the IlUnois City Superintendents’ Association. The more im¬ 
portant findings of the study will be considered, and an appraisal of 
the services rendered to the schools of the state will be made on the 
basis of the expressed judgments of 132 city superintendents who 
returned the check list. 

TEE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OE THE EERA 

The primary purposes of the Emergency Education Program 
under the FERA were (i) to put to work as promptly as possible 
unemployed teachers or persons capable of teaching or leading dis¬ 
cussion groups and directing adult education and (2) to furnish use¬ 
ful mental employment and diversion to a maximum number of 
adults and children, especially those who were victims of enforced 
leisure through unemployment. 

The scope of the education program was virtually unlimited in so 
far as preschool and adult groups were concerned. The program was 
understood to include, not only the teaching of reading and writing 
to illiterates and of English to foreigners, vocational training and re- 
habihtation, college-level courses for high-school graduates, and 
nursery schools for children of preschool age, but also the instruc¬ 
tion of groups in informal activities on social, economic, hterary, 
and pohtical questions. Library reading courses, critical training in 
literary production, amateur dramatics, music, art, and various 
sorts of recreational and leisure-time activities were also provided 
for unemployed adults and others who could profit from the oppor¬ 
tunities offered. 
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The educational activities of the FERA were rapidly expanded 
into a six-point program which served as the basis of the numerous 
projects carried on throughout Illinois. The phases of the six-point 
program will be considered in turn. 

I. As early as August, 1933, it became apparent that a major point 
of the emergency program would be one of keeping rural schools 
open in small and financially weak districts. The administration of 
the program limited its assistance to rural districts (defined as having 
fewer than 2,500 inhabitants) which had made sincere efforts to 
raise adequate funds for the support of their schools. Districts seek¬ 
ing aid under the emergency program were asked to submit for the 
examination of the director data on tax levies, past records in collect¬ 
ing taxes, and present possibilities of tax collection. Applications 
were rejected unless the evidence revealed sincere efforts by the 
districts to maintain the schools. 

In February, 1934, additional funds were allocated to education 
by the FERA, and the scope of the aid was somewhat liberalized. 
Funds were then authorized for the pa3nnent of teachers’ salaries in 
districts with not more than five thousand inhabitants which had 
made sincere efforts to maintain their elementary and secondary 
schools. These funds could be used only for the pa3nnent of salaries 
for the current school term, not for overdue salaries nor for the re¬ 
demption of warrants, script, and other forms of debt. 

The data show that 39,366 pupils in Illinois were served through 
schools supported in part by federal funds. In 49 of the 102 counties 
of the state 1,363 teachers received federal compensation for one or 
more months of work. The amount expended on these rural dis¬ 
tricts totaled $225,804.85. The fact that the expenditure was ap¬ 
proximately one-third of the amount requested and approved by the 
state superintendent of public instruction would indicate either that 
some 75,000 or 80,000 pupUs in Illinois suffered curtailed schooling 
during 1933-34 or that some 2,500 teachers taught without pay 
because federal aid could not be granted. 

If the state is arbitrarily divided into three sections—north sec¬ 
tion, the area north of a line drawn east and west through Ottawa; 
central section, that area lying between the north section and a line 
drawn east and west through Mattoon; and south section, the terri¬ 
tory south of Mattoon—a comparison of needs by sections can he 
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made. Except for Cook County, which received $60,808, the north 
and the central sections received approximately $21,000 each, al¬ 
though in the north section 3,310 pupils and 1x8 teachers were aided 
as compared with 5,009 pupils and 185 teachers in the central sec¬ 
tion. The aid given to the south section totaled $122,817, and the 
service thereby provided reached 23,709 pupils and 842 teachers, 

Only seven of the 132 city superintendents returning the check 
list stated that their schools were kept open through grants received 
from the FERA under the rural-district allotment. In these schools 
131 teachers received from federal funds a total of $17,685 in salaries. 
Seven superintendents reported that federal aid would be required 
in 1934-35 if their schools were to be kept open for the minim i m i 
term. 

2. The second point in the education program of the FERA vitally 
concerned the city school systems. Under this phase of the pro¬ 
gram funds were allotted for the teaching of reading and writing of 
English to adult illiterates in accordance with plans to be set up by 
the state department of public instruction. Projects developed under 
this authorization provided employment for sixty-six unemployed 
teachers in Cook County and forty teachers in the remainder of the 
state. The total amount of money expended on these projects could 
not be ascertained, although a fair estimate could be made from the 
payroll for May, which amounted to $7,050. 

Thirty-five classes for illiterates were reported to have been organ¬ 
ized in the city schools which made check-list returns. These schools 
provided employment for twenty-five unemployed teachers, who 
received $9,367 in salaries from the federal government for their 
services. The larger cities of the state, as might be expected, re¬ 
vealed greater need for federal aid in providing educational oppor¬ 
tunities for persons classified as illiterates. 

3. Early in the autumn of 1933 the administration of the FERA 
recognized the need of providing vocational training for unemployed 
adults in need of vocational training or adjustment to make them 
employable. Accordingly, this type of training was specified as a 
third point in the education program. It was not the intention of the 
administration to open these opportunities to all types of persons 
but rather to those under-privileged, unemployed adults who could 
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not pay tuition for such training. The projects undertaken under 
this authorization can be somewhat arbitrarily grouped into (i) 
comraercial, (2) industrial arts, (3) vocational arts, and (4) mis¬ 
cellaneous activities. Classes organized under these four classifica¬ 
tions represented sixty-seven different types of activities. Twenty- 
eight different activities were offered under the commercial group. 
In typing alone ninety-five classes were organized. Fifty-four classes 
■were conducted in shorthand, twenty-one in accounting, eleven in 
advertising, eleven in business mathematics, five in office practice, 
etc. Under the other three classifications dressmaking provided 
twenty-three classes; commercial art, nine; mechanical drawing, 
seven; electricity, six; and so on. In brief, seventy teachers were 
employed in the city school systems returning the check list, thirty- 
nine of whom were employed to teach commercial courses; eighteen, 
industrial-arts courses; and thirteen, vocational arts and miscella¬ 
neous courses. It was reported that the sum of $15,796 was paid to 
the teachers of these courses. However, this amount does not repre¬ 
sent the total of federal funds expended for the purpose because 
some of the superintendents reporting such classes failed to answer 
the question calling for the amount paid for this instruction. 

Complaints from private business colleges were inevitable, es¬ 
pecially since the doors to vocational training were opened without 
much restriction on the persons enrolled. The check-list returns in¬ 
dicate that protests were not numerous or vigorous except in one 
locality. Nine of the 132 superintendents reported some objection 
to the courses, and five of these indicated that the objections were 
carried to state or national officials, or both. 

4. A fourth point in the education program was rural rehabilita¬ 
tion. This phase of the program provided relief work for workers in 
agriculture and home economics under the direction of local voca¬ 
tional instructors. The instruction planned was for the benefit of 
f amili es with urban backgrounds who were transferred to organized 
rural communities, instruction for farm families being rehabilitated 
on farms which they previously occupied, and still different instruc¬ 
tion for families transferred from submarginal land to more favor¬ 
able locations where new systems of farming must be followed. 

The check-list returns show that virtually nothing has been done 
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in the city school systems in Illinois under the fourth point of the 
education program. Sixteen superintendents reported that some 
thing was being done by the local farm advisers to aid farmers in 
adjusting themselves to the product-control program of the AAA 
eight reported that their teachers in vocational agriculture had com' 
bined such services with their regular school work, and two that the 
teacher of agriculture, in co-operation with the farm adviser was 
providing the adjustment instruction needed by the farmers of the 
locality. 

S. A new field of educational endeavor previously attempted 
only on a small scale in Illinois was opened up through the federal 
aid made available in connection with the fifth point of the Emer¬ 
gency Education Program. Under this authorization educational 
projects covering a great number of studies and virtually every field 
of knowledge were approved for adults. Federal participation in the 
education of adults was thus opened up along three lines: (i) aid to 
college students, (2) general adult education, and (3) workers’ 
education. 

The FERA on February 2, 1934, authorized the use of funds to 
aid college students by means of part-time work payments. Under 
this authorization 3,911 students were granted aid in the institu¬ 
tions of higher education in Illinois to the extent of $141,714. The 
quota of students for xg34-35 in each institution was increased from 
10 to 12 per cent of the enrolment of full-time students. The amount 
of the aid is $15 a month for each student, and awards are based on 
need and character plus ability to do college work. 

In the field of general adult education a great variety of courses 
were offered under the FERA program. Twenty-six city school 
systems were reported by their superintendents as offering instruc¬ 
tion to 3,711 adults in classes providing work for r44 teachers on the 
relief basis. The aggregate pay for this group of professional people 
was $45,9x7. 

Provisions for workers’ education represented an entirely new 
venture in adult education. The instruction was planned for persons 
with little previous schooling and was intended to appeal to com¬ 
munities having groups of such citizens unemployed. During the 
summer of 1934 thirty-five teachers were given training for workers’ 
classes to be provided in the larger communities of Illinois. The 
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check-list returns reveal that virtually nothing was done during 
i933“34 workers’ education. 

6. The sixth point of the Emergency Education Program per¬ 
tained to nursery schools. These schools were first authorized in 
October, 1933, to provide employment for unemployed teachers at 
$60 a month, to serve the emergency needs of preschool children, 
and to relieve parents of their anxiety due to inadequate home pro¬ 
visions for their young children. Admission was open to children 
between two years of age and the legal school-entrance age. 

Thirty-eight city superintendents reported the organization of 109 
nursery schools for the school year 1933-34 with an enrolment of 
3,728 children. This type of federal entry into public education 
proved very popular in Illinois despite the fact that the conditions 
of establishment were more rigidly prescribed than were those of 
any other type of educational activity. 

One of the perplexing issues of the six-point education program 
of the FERA has been that of obtaining adequate supervision over 
the work done in the classes taught by teachers paid from federal 
funds. The initial plan provided no funds for supervision. The 
principle was definitely established that the control of the work 
would be vested in the city superintendent in cities and in the county 
superintendent in rural communities. Because of obvious difficulties 
in so decentralized a plan of supervision, which placed the responsi¬ 
bility for supervision on each unit of organization, a special allot¬ 
ment for supervision was provided for the current school year, and 
the supervisory personnel was placed under the direction of the 
state superintendent of public instruction. This action appears to be 
fully justified by the check-list returns, which show that in only 
about half of the cities was active supervision given to the education 
projects established under the FERA. 

ASSISTANCE GIVEN BY THE PWA AND THE CWA 

Two other types of assistance by the federal government have 
presented problems in administration to the city superintendents in 
Illinois. The first of these arises from the construction projects 
undertaken through the PWA, and the second is the repair and 
renovation work carried on under the CWA. 

Under the PWA program outright grants were authorized to 
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boards of education not to exceed 30 per cent of tbe cost of labor and 
materials .employed on scbool-building projects considered socially 
necessary and economically sound. The financing was made pos¬ 
sible througb 4 per cent bonds sold to the federal government, pro¬ 
vided that the amortization plans were approved by the PWA. 
The bonds issued to the federal government could be used to finance 
the entire cost of the construction or to defray the cost less the feder¬ 
al grant. If the first plan were elected, the 30 per cent grant could be 
used to meet the debt service for the early years of the life of the 
issue. If the second plan were selected, then the cost of the retire¬ 
ment would have to be met from the income of the board. 

Up to August 27, 1934, loans and grants totaling $4,674,361 had 
been approved for school construction in Illinois. These grants 
ranged from $2,650 for a sprinkler system in the Elgin High School 
to $1,326,000 for the completion of unfinished school buildings in 
Chicago. The check-list returns show that $1,752,644 in federal aid 
had been utilized for school construction in the 132 cities whose 
superintendents co-operated in this study. Eight superintendents 
reported that much needed construction work was being done under 
the PWA which could not have been accomplished without the 
federal aid. Ten superintendents stated that the PWA provided a 
convenient plan of financing school construction considered neces¬ 
sary at present or in the near future. Three said that the building 
in their school systems could have been carried on without the aid 
of the PWA. One declared that the construction undertaken was 
not absolutely necessary and that it could have been done without 
federal aid. The data secured from the check lists show that four- 
fifths of the school systems represented in the inquiry were not un¬ 
dertaking new construction and consequently had not attempted to 
secure federal aid. 

Early in the autumn of 1933 the attention of school men was 
directed to the possibility of securing certain types of temporary 
constructions and repairs on school plants through relief workers 
under the CWA. The records of the CWA in Illinois show that 1,218 
school projects were authorized, 407 of which were unfinished when 
the CWA was withdrawn from activity. Analysis of the accounts of 
the CWA in Illinois shows that $654,544 was expended for wages 
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and salaries on school projects, $55,976 for materials and equip¬ 
ment supplied by the CWA, and $ 13^)974 for materials and equip¬ 
ment supplied by the local boards of education. The check-list find¬ 
ings for the 132 cities show that 228 projects were undertaken under 
CWA aid at a total cost of $565,743. Twenty-eight superintendents 
reported incomplete projects, but twenty of these projects were be¬ 
ing completed under Illinois work-relief activities. 

Forty of the superintendents reporting stated that most, but not 
all, of the CWA projects were necessary and were undertaken for the 
benefit of the school system as well as for the purpose of providing 
relief work. Thirty-nine superintendents reported that the projects 
provided necessary repairs which could not have been made without 
tbe federal aid. Sixteen superintendents thought that the projects 
undertaken in their school systems were largely unnecessary and 
were not urgently needed and that the primary purpose in under¬ 
taking them was to provide work. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

The other forms of federal participation do not directly affect the 
schools or their administration and hence will not be considered in 
this article. The discussion is concluded with three generalizations 
which appear to be warranted by the findings. 

r. The administrative experience of the school superintendents 
has been greatly enriched through the new problems which have 
been presented to them by the efforts of the federal government to 
promote recovery and to improve the conditions of social life. Some 
of the innovations which have been introduced into the schools 
might not have come by the process of evolution for many years. 
Local school systems now have federally supported nursery schools,' 
general adult-education projects, vocational rehabilitation and ad¬ 
justment work, and classes for illiterates. The issue which confronts 
the local superintendent, as the educational leader in his community, 
is whether these activities shall be properly integrated with the local 

school program or allowed to grow sporadically in semi-educational 
isolation. 

2. The federal government has shown its disinclination to usurp 
or to infringe on the local control of schools. If, through dififidence 
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or the abdication of responsibiKties, the city school superintendents 
of Illinois compel the federal government to provide supervision and 
direction of the federally sponsored projects which the local superin¬ 
tendents should have provided, the censure for the complications 
which may arise must be borne by the local superintendents. The 
situation as it now exists calls for co-operation and tactful leader¬ 
ship in every urban community in the state. The check-list returns 
indicate clearly that too many superintendents have yielded to other 
leadership in taking advantage of the opportunities provided through 
the federal projects. 

3. A careful analysis of the check-list data on the general effect of 
federal participation in local education through the various activities 
of the agencies set up under the federal-relief measures warrants the 
final conclusion that some city superintendents in Illinois have a 
defensive mental settoward educational change. The projects under¬ 
taken through federal aid in the local communities should be vital¬ 
ized through the guiding leadership of the local superintendents. 
For a superintendent to permit traditional practices to prevail, when 
new practices are required in meeting the federally sponsored proj¬ 
ects in school communities, reveals a wealmess in professional 
leadership which cannot be condoned. The time is opportune for a 
shift to the offensive in public-school administration, and federal 
participation affords both the occasion and the challenge. 



THE SECOND-GRADE READING VOCABULARY 


CLARENCE R. STONE 
Public Schools, San Jose, CaHfornia 


In order to obtain a vocabulary to form the basis for a series of 
workbooks in phonics,’^ the writer made a study of the new words ap¬ 
pearing in first, second, and third readers. This article is a report of 
the study of the words listed as new words in the second readers of 
the following sixteen series. 

Emma Miller Bolenius, The Bolmius Readers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1930. 

Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack, The Children’s Own Readers. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1929, 

Prank N. Preeman, Grace E. Storm, Eleanor M. Johnson, and W. C. French, 
Child-Story Readers. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1927. / 

William H. Elson and William S. Gray, The Elson Basic Readers. Chicago; 
Scott, Foresman & Co,, 1931. 

Franklin T. Baker, Ashley H. Thorndike, and Mildred Batchelder, Everyday 
Classics. New York; Macmillan Co., 1922. 

Henry Suzzaho, George E. Freeland, Katherine L. McLaughlin, and Ada M. 
Skinner, Fact and Story Readers. Chicago: American Book Co., 1930. 

Isobel Davidson and Charles J. Anderson, The Lincoln Readers. Chicago: 
Laurel Book Co., r926. 

Catherine T. Bryce and Rose Lees Hardy, Newsan Readers. New York: 
Newson & Co., rgzy, 

Sidney G. Firman and Ethel Maltby Gehres, The New Winston Readers. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1929. 

Bessie Blackstone Coleman, Willis L. Uhl, and James Fleming Hosic, The 
Pathway to Reading. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1925, 

Cora M. Martin, Real Life Readers. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1930. 

Guy Thomas Buswell and WiUiam Henry Wheeler, The Silent Reading Hour, 
Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Co., 1923. 

Ida Coe and Alice Christie Dillon, Story How Readers. Chicago; American 
Book Co., 1923. 

* Clarence R. Stone, Eye and Ear Fun, Books I, II, and 111. St. Louis, Missouri; 
Webster Publishing Co., 1933 . 
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Mathilde C, Geeks, Charles E. Skinner, and John 'William Withers, Story 
and Sttdy Readers. Richmond, Virginia: Johnson PubUshing Co,, 1528. 

Clarence R. Stone and Anne Letter Stone, assisted by Ida Vandergaw, The 
Webster Readers. St. Louis, Missouri: Webster PubKshing Co., 1932. 

Arthur I. Gates and Miriam Blanton Huber, The Work-Play Books. New 
York: Macmillan Co,, 1930. 

It is rather surprising to find that approximately thirty-two hun¬ 
dred different words appear in the total list. Although the vocabu¬ 
lary for Grade I has been fairly well standardized as a result of the 
use of the list of “The Commonest Words in the Spoken Vocabulary 
of Children Up to and Including Six Years of Age,” given in the 
Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education,^ and of the Gates primary word list,“ there appears to be 
a lack of standardization of the reading vocabulary for Grade II. 

Another observation which may be made from the results of the 
study is that a child, in order to be independent in the reading of 
second readers, must have a surprisingly large stock of sight words 
or must have skill in recognizing new words of one, two, and three 
syllables, or must have considerable maturity in both abilities. 

The words appearing in three or more of the sixteen second readers 
analyzed are shown in Table I. Certain variants of base word forms 
in the list were not counted as separate word forms; these include 
simple s and es plurals and possessives of nouns; verb variants end¬ 
ing in s, ing, or ed; adjectives formed by adding y or en; compara¬ 
tives and superlatives formed by adding er or est; and adverbs 
formed by adding ly. The omission of the words appearing as new 
words in only one or two second readers eliminates the words usu¬ 
ally occurring as new words in the first-grade or third-grade books 
and the words which are not important in children’s reading. 

' Report oj the National CortmUieeon Reading, pp, 186-98. Twenty-fourth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Co., 1925. 

* Arthur I. Gates, A Reading Vocabulary for (he Primary Grades. New York: Teach¬ 
ers College, Columbia University, 1926. 
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TABLE I 

THE 1,276 New Words Found in Three or More of Sixteen Second 
READERS AND NUMBER OF READERS IN WHICH EACH AFPEARS 
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people. Q 

peppermint. 3 

perched. 3 

perhaps... 6 

persan. 6 

pick. 6 

piece. 10 

pigeons. 3 

piled. 4 

pillow. 4 

pin. 3 

pine. S 

pink. 4 

pipe. 3 

pitcher,.. 4 

pittei. 3 

plan.. 6 

piant. s 

plate,.,... 4 

playmate. 3 

pleasant. 8 

pleasure. 3 

plenty. p 

plumb. s 

pocket. § 

points. 6 

Pol?. 4 

policeman. 5 

politeness. 5 

pound. 8 

pony. a 

pool... 0 

poor. 4 

pop. 4 

poppy. 3 

porch. 7 

post. 6 

. 4 

potato. 0 

pounds. A 

pour. ( 

power . 2 

pray. 2 

prayers, .. i 

presents. < 

press. ‘ 

pretty.. ; 

prince. J 

princess. I 

prize. 

promise.*. ' 

proper. 

protect. 

proud. I 

prowling. 

pudding. 

puddle.. • 

puffed. 

pulled...... 

pumpkin. 

punished. 

puppy.. 

purr. 

purse. 

push...... ^ 

I pussy.... 
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Num¬ 
ber of 
Readers 


throne..., 
through.., 

throw. 

tidy. 

tie. 

jr-;::;: 

timid...., 

tiny. 

tiptoe..,.. 

tired. 

toad. 

today. 

toes. 

together.. 

told. 

Tom...... 

tomorrow. 
tongue.... 

tonight.,.. 

tool. 

tooth. 

top. 

tore...... 

torn. 

tortoise... 

toss. 

touch. 

toward,... 
tower..... 

towns. 

toys. 

tracks. 

trade. 

traffic. 

train. 

tramp.,,.. 

travel. 

treat. 

trembling, 
tricks..... 

trim. 

trip. 

trotted.... 
trouble.... 
trousers... 
trucks.,.. 

true. 

trunk..... 
try....... 

tub. 

tuck...... 

tug. 

tumble.... 

tune. 

tunnel.... 
turkey..,. 
turned.... 
turnips,... 
turtle..... 
twelve.... 
twenty.... 

twice. 

twigs. 

twinkle... 


ugly. 

umbrella... 

uncle. 

underneath. 

understand. 


unhappy, 
unless.... 
untied. . . 
until...., 

upon. 

upstairs.. 
use. 


Valentine, 
vegetable., 

vest. 

village. ... 

vine. 

violet. 

visit. 

voice. 


waddling, 
wade. . . . 


. I 

wagon.. g 

waiting.. . 

wall....^ 

wand. . 

wander. ? 

warm. J 

wash. 1 

Washington. I 

wasn’t. fl 

watch. A 

wave.. I 

wear,.. 5 

weather.! 5 

web. 3 

week. A 

weigh. I 

well. 3 

welcome. 7 

west. A 

wet. g 

whale.... 3 

whatever. 3 

wheat...,. 7 

wheel. 3 

whenever. 3 

wherever. 5 

whether. 3 

which... 3 

while. 0 

whip,... 3 

whir. 3 

whirl. A 

whisper. 0 

whistle....... 9 

whiz. 4 

whoa. 3 

whole. 10 

whom. 5 

whose. 3 

wide. II 

wife.. 8 

wiggle. A 

wigwam... 0 

wild. 8 

willow.... 4 

window. 4 

wings. 7 

wink. 8 

winter.. 8 

wise.. 4 

wish. s 
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TABLE X—^oitliti/ued 


Word 

Num¬ 
ber of 
Readers 

Word 

Num¬ 
ber of 
Readers 

Word 

Num¬ 
ber of 
Readers. 




8 





woodpecker.. 

6 


3 










8 




i 

wore. 

8 





world. 





8 






























It is, of course, recognized that the criterion used in determining a 
standard list of new words for second-grade reading is not entirely 
adequate, but it is probably the best basis that can be used without 
elaborate and expensive research. Until such research has been done, 
this list of 1,276 words will be of great service. 

The list is of value for use in addition to standard first-grade lists 
when writing reading material supplementary to second readers and 
when designing workbook, seat-work, and practice exercises to 
supplement second readers. The list also has value as a standard by 
which to judge the vocabulary of second readers which are under 
consideration for basal or supplementary use. 



































SOME INFLUENCES OF A HEALTH-EDUCATION 
PROGRAM DURING THE ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL YEARS^ 


CAROLYN HOEFER and MARTHA CRUMPTON HARDY 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chicago, Illinois 


The program with which this report is concerned was developed 
in the public schools of Joliet, Illinois, in co-operation with the 
school authorities. It was initiated in Grades I and II as a demon¬ 
stration to parents and to the school board of the value of health 
instruction in the classroom. Health propaganda was the main 
purpose of the first two years of the work. During this time some 
records were kept of the child's health habits and of his changes in 
height and weight, but no definite steps were taken to obtain ac¬ 
curate measurements of health improvement. This preliminary 
period was followed by an esperimental investigation in which a 
representative group of third-grade pupils who participated in a 
carefully planned three-year course of health instruction was com¬ 
pared with a similar group of pupils who had only the regular course 
in physiology and hygiene provided by the school curriculum. 

The special contribution made by this investigation to health 
education was its emphasis on extensive contacts with a staff of 
child specialists, among whom were a pediatrician, a psychologist, 
and health educators from the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund. Conferences with teachers and with parents were as much a 
part of the general program as the teaching of health topics in the 
classroom or interviews with individual pupils. Further features of 
the plan were the' co-ordination of the existing health facilities of the 
regular school system and the organization of a well-defined course 
in health instruction for the elementary-school grades. 

The immediate outcomes of the program were measured by means 

* This article is a brief summary of some of the major findings from an extensive 
investigation on child health and development, A complete report of the results is to 
be published shortly under the auspices of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund. 
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of a yearly inspection of the child by a pediatrician, a series of an¬ 
thropometric measurements of eighteen physical traits, dietary 
histories covering the period of health instruction, and records 
provided by parents as to the amount of dental and medical service 
received from the family dentist and physician. 

The influences of health educatioii on other aspects of general 
development were studied through changes shown by measurements 
of physical and mental growth, by tests of physical achievement, by 
educational tests, by teachers’ marks on school accomplishment, by 
behavior schedules, and by inventories and questionnaires dealing 
with recreational interests and social adjustments. 

At the initiation of the investigation the average child, of the 409 
pupils followed, was eight years and eight months of age and was in 
the low section of Grade III. At the completion of the study 62 per 
cent of the pupils were in, or had been promoted to, Grade VII. The 
youngest child, a girl, was ten years and four months old, and the 
oldest, a boy, was fifteen years and nine months of age when the final 
observations were made. Not more than 25 per cent of the chil¬ 
dren had passed their thirteenth birthdays at the time of the final 
examination. 

The results, on the whole, indicated an improvement in the phys¬ 
ical condition of the pupils who participated in any part of the pro¬ 
gram, those having the most extensive health contacts showing the 
greatest improvement. There was some evidence that the improved 
physical condition coupled with health-training activities served as 
a stimulant both to physical growth and to mental efficiency during 
the period of this study. A general summary of some of the most 
pertinent findings will be briefly presented. 

INFLUENCE OF CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION IN HEALTH 

Improvement in physical condition .—^After each yearly examina¬ 
tion the physician summarized his findings in the form of a general 
description of the child’s health status. When comparisons were 
made of children of the same age, with the same physical condition 
at the beginning of the program, and from similar types of homes, 
those who had participated in the health projects conducted in the 
classrooms were said to be healthier at the close of the program than 
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those who did not receive the instruction. The change between the 
first examination and the last was large in the case of the instructed 
pupils, and it is certain that a real improvement was indicated, 
There is, however, little assurance that the pupils in the control 
group were in any better condition at the final examination than 
they were at the initiation of the program, although their health 
ratings tended, on the whole, to be higher. 

Improvement was indicated, not only by a better all-round 
condition, but also by the detailed findings on which the physician 
based his summary judgment. An improved physical condition was 
not, then, merely a matter of small cumulative differences which in 
themselves were unreliable but included significant differences in 
specific conditions. When children who had the same number of 
remediable defects (conditions classified by the physician as inter¬ 
fering with “performance of duty”) were compared, those who re¬ 
ceived the instruction showed much greater improvement than those 
who had had no contacts with the teaching projects. It can be stated 
■with a high degree of confidence that the instructed pupils had fewer 
defects at the conclusion of the health-teaching than the control 
pupils, 

The direct influence of the teaching is strikingly suggested by the 
correction of defects of posture. Instruction in the classroom placed 
special emphasis on this aspect of health. Some attempt was also 
made to interest the entire student body, in the schools where health¬ 
teaching was carried on, in this subject. The comparisons indicated 
that the instructed pupils differed most from the control group iu 
this particular type of defect. At the final examination the superior¬ 
ity of the pupils who had received instruction in health was clearly 
shown, the group differences being completely reliable. Posture 
is a physical condition in which the effects of health-teaching should 
usually be little complicated by outside factors. While poor posture 
is by no means an isolated condition, training can encourage im¬ 
mediate signs of improvement, a situation which is not found in the 
case of many aspects of healthiness. The taking of accurate measure¬ 
ments of body posture is far from a simple matter, and in this in¬ 
vestigation it was not attempted. However, the standards used 
were the same throughout the period for aU cases. Posture was rated 
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by the physician as a part of his regular examination when the child 
was stripped. All the ratings on which the results cited were based 
were made by the same physician. On the whole, the two groups 
were similar in age and in nationalities represented. It is, therefore, 
peculiarly significant to the general problem of this investigation 
that, in spite of an unrefined measuring device, wide differences be¬ 
tween the instructed group and the control group with respect to 
changes in posture were established. An inference from these find¬ 
ings is that results from health-teaching will be most apparent when 
the projects emphasize conditions which lend themselves most 
directly to individual instructioii and interest. 

The condition of the teeth was another specific condition which 
revealed significant improvement with health-teaching. For, al¬ 
though the number of carious teeth tended to increase with age 
regardless of the amount of dental service received, the instructed 
pupils had fewer cavities at the final examination than the unin¬ 
structed pupils, the difference being completely reliable. The rec¬ 
ords likewise showed that more children among the group receiving 
instruction had had their teeth filled during the course of the health 
program than was the case among the control group. Again the 
difference between the groups was found to be a true difference. It 
is, consequently, not surprising to find that visits to the dentist 
were much more common among the instructed group than among 
the others. The indication is that the introduction of health-teach¬ 
ing was followed by an increase in the frequency of visits to the 
dentist and a reduction in the number of carious teeth. 

When health status was considered from the standpoint of muscu¬ 
lar strength and vigor, improvement was again found to be associated 
with instruction in health. Test results on grip, muscle contraction 
of the upper arm, and vital capacity, aU pointed to more marked 
improvement of the pupils in the health-education classes as com¬ 
pared with the control pupils of like ages and initial status. Both the 
boys and the girls receiving the instruction were significantly su¬ 
perior to the control pupils at the final examination. 

From these findings, whether taken singly or collectively, it 
seems safe to conclude that the children who participated in the 
health projects developed in this investigation were in better health 
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at the conclusion of the instruction than they were before. They 
also showed greater improvement than control pupils of the same 
ages and general condition at the initiation of the teaching. 

Improvement in health practices .—^Information concerning health 
practices was coUecte’d yearly from the child and his parents by 
several different methods. First, in connection with the health¬ 
teaching in the classroom each child kept a habit schedule. Second, 
at the time of the yearly physical examination the physician ques¬ 
tioned the child and his parent with regard to dietary, sleeping, and 
exercise habits. Third, while waiting for his final examination, the 
child and his parent together, under the supervision of a member of 
the staff of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, filled out a 
questionnaire on health habits. The significance of inventories of 
this order is, of course, doubtful because of inaccuracies of state¬ 
ment. However, there is no reason to assume that, of two similar 
groups, one group was any less truthful than the other. Hence, for 
comparative purposes these data have value. 

With respect to dietary habits the instructed pupils, when con¬ 
trasted with a control group equated for age, initial health status, 
and home conditions, showed the greater improvement during the 
progress of the health-teaching. Pupils given instruction made 
improvement in all dietary practices, with the exception of the 
drinking of coffee and tea, wliile the control pupils improved in 
some practices, showed no change in some, and tended to revert to 
old habits in others. The most marked difference between the two 
groups was observed in the consumption of leafy vegetables. As in¬ 
adequate as the measuring devices were, the results suggest that 
changes in the child’s diet followed instruction in food values. It 
must be recognized, however, that the child is seldom responsible 
for the selection of his diet. Before classroom instruction can modify 
certain types of home practices in some cases, the mother must be 
convinced of the need for a change. No doubt there were instances 
where the children were successful in carrying information into the 
home and in revising the family’s food habits, but the available 
records concerned only one child, or at most two children, and not 
all the members of the family. It is, therefore, quite possible that 
these results merely show that foods formerly presented and refused 
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by the child were accepted after the health instruction. Hence, 
although the child generally has little to do with the planning of his 
meals, the only interpretation here warranted is that improvement 
in the child’s dietary was suggested. 

The changes, while consistent, were not large enough to assure 
a true difference, but under the circumstances it seemed likely that 
improvement was indicated. It can be stated with confidence that, 
of two groups of children from the same types of homes, those re¬ 
ceiving instruction in health were during this period progressively 
less like the control pupils of the same ages and health status (at the 
beginning of the program) with respect to the amount of milk and of 
vegetables consumed. Throughout the teaching marked differences 
in the consumption of cereals were likewise established. Among the 
instructed pupils the chances were better than 93 in 100 that fruit 
was more frequently a part of their daily diet during the last year of 
the teaching than it had been during the preceding year. If in these 
four items of food (vegetables, milk, cereals, and fruits) improve¬ 
ments in the child’s diet were suggested, the inference seems war¬ 
ranted that, had the child been free to plan and select his own meals, 
the direct influence of health instruction on the child’s dietary prac¬ 
tices would probably have been more apparent. 

The number of hours of sleep was estimated from the schedules 
reported by the child and his parents. In terms of current standards 
for the ages here considered, the results indicated a reduction in the 
number of children reporting an insufficient amount of rest while 
instruction on health topics was in progress. During the final year 
of the program the number of pupils whose schedules showed in¬ 
adequate sleep was reduced by more than half over that of the pre¬ 
ceding year, and the chances were better than 99.6 in roo that real 
improvement was made. At the midpoint of the health-teaching 
approximately the same proportion of the two groups had rmsatis- 
factory sleep records. At the conclusion of the health instruction 
the probabilities were higher than 99 to i that fewer among the 
pupils receiving instruction than among the control pupils were 
getting an insufficient amount of sleep. 

In the average family the child’s regular hour for retiring and for 
rising may become his responsibility if he wishes to make it so, but 
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the child cannot control his part in many of the home activities. It 
is, therefore, particularly significant that from a statistical stand¬ 
point one can be more confident of an improvement in the sleep 
habits of the instructed pupils than in any other practice inven¬ 
toried. Whether improvement is considered in terms of changes 
occurring with the progress of the teaching or as a difference between 
groups alike at the outset but tending to diverge as one group ac¬ 
quired health information, the results can be said to approximate 
true differences. 

Improvement in practices dealing with adequate diet and rest 
would thus appear to be an outcome of health instruction. Although 
the evidence is in no instance conclusive, the general trend of the 
findings, when considered with the fact that a modification of family 
attitudes was sometimes necessary before a change in the child could 
he established, makes it seem highly probable that the observed 
changes in practice were related to the instruction given. 

Health knowledge .—^At the completion of the health-teaching 
program each child in the investigation was given a health-knowl¬ 
edge test. The results indicated that the instructed pupOs had a 
better understanding of health principles than had the control 
group. It is impossible to determine to what extent the instruction 
in health entered into this difference since the pupils were not tested 
before the teaching was started. The presumption is that the in¬ 
structed pupils were somewhat better informed from the outset 
than were the control pupils since, on the whole, they were from a 
higher socio-economic level.' 

Some findings from a group having a limited amount of health¬ 
teaching bear on this point. These cases were pupils who were trans¬ 
ferred to other schools during the program. This supplementary 
group came from a lower socio-economic stratum than the other 
groups, the average score for their homes being as far below that for 
the control group as the latter was below the score for the instructed 
group. There was little indication of a difference in the health in¬ 
formation of the supplementary group and that of the control group, 

' TLe groups were not equated with, respect to socio-economic scores in this case as 
they were in the other items studied. The range of the scores was the same for all 
groups, but small differences in the means were indicated. 
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but wbat there was pointed to a wider knowledge of health facts on 
the part of those having had some special teaching. In this case it 
is seen that the children from the poorer homes scored slightly 
higher on the test. Inspection of the very high scores showed that 
23 per cent of the instructed pupils, ii per cent of those receiving 
some special instruction, and 7 per cent of the control group were 
ranked as “very well informed” on principles of hygienic living. 
From these findings it would appear that the wide differences in the 
health knowledge of pupils receiving instruction and those having 
no special teaching were more likely due to variations in informa¬ 
tion acquired during the teaching program than to conditions in the 
home, 

AN EVALUATION OF CERTAIN ASPECTS OF THE 
HEALTH-EDUCATION PROGRAM 

The health program developed in this investigation utilized 
physical examinations both as a means of measuring improvement 
and as a method of health education. Likewise, interviews with 
parents and teachers were a means of obtaining reports and records 
on various aspects of the child’s development and, at the same time, 
provided an opportunity for instruction and for modifying adult 
attitudes toward child problems and child care. This procedure 
would, of course, complicate the evaluation of the component parts 
of the program. It is possible, however, to estimate in a general way 
the relative efficacy of certain combinations of the several educa¬ 
tional techniques employed. 

A number of methods were used in an effort to stimulate an in¬ 
terest in the principles of healthful living on the part of the child 
and of those who were directly responsible for his care. These can be 
classified into three general categories; (i) specific instruction on 
health topics presented in the classroom by teachers trained for this 
work; (2) information and recommendations given to the child and 
his parents by a pediatrician, based on the child’s present health 
condition; (3) individual conferences with parents and with the 
school authorities by the investigators and the school nurses. 

All pupils participating in the health program shared equally in 
the physician’s services and his suggestions for improving and main¬ 
taining good health. Since the physician was unaware of the ex- 
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perimental nature of the study, he made no distinction in the type 
or the manner of examining the children. All the pupils had the 
advantage of the follow-up services of the school nurses. Variations 
in this follow-up service were mainly conditioned by the physician’s 
recommendations and by the time available. The homes of aH the 
pupils were visited by the investigators, and the teachers were inter¬ 
viewed regularly, AU pupils were not, however, equally affected by 
the extensiveness of the conferences with teachers. 

In the case of 104 pupils the program was restricted to the in¬ 
struction and the suggestions received at the time of the physical 
examinations and to the stimulation and knowledge derived from 
frequent interviews with parents and teachers by the investigators. 
The contacts with teachers were least extensive for these cases. For 
a small group of 37 pupils a limited amount of classroom instruction 
■was combined with examinations and interviews. There were 268 
pupils who had the fuU. benefit of the entire health program. Each of 
these three groups represented some combination of the different 
methods utilized in teaching the principles of health to elementary- 
school children. The relative success of these methods will be judged 
in terms of the amount of improvement which accrued. 

Table I presents an evaluation of three methods of health educa¬ 
tion in terms of improvement in health condition or health practices. 
The final status of the pupils, the amount of improvement during 
the period of observation, and the critical ratios for the changes 
noted are shown for the different conditions of teaching. On the 
whole, health education seemed most likely to induce improvement 
when regular instruction at school was combined with other means 
of stimulating an interest in good health. The groups receiving ex¬ 
tensive instruction made definite improvement in every instance, 
the changes being large enough to indicate certainty of the trend. In 
’ 44 per cent of the items, the group having some instruction appeared 
to have made appreciable improvement, and in 22 per cent of the 
items the group having no special classroom instruction showed im¬ 
provement. Thus, there is some indication that in certain respects 
all three methods were effective in bringing about a healthier con¬ 
dition. Improvement was particularly noticeable in correcting de¬ 
fects of posture and in changing the character of muscle tone. 
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TABLE I 


THE ASSOCIATION OF HEALTH IMPROVEMENT WITH 
Extensiveness of Health Education 



Toths Having Had— 


Health Item Measttked 

Extensive Hcaltli 
Instruction, Physi* 
cal Examinations, 
and Interviews (268) 

Limited Health 
Instruction, Physi¬ 

cal Examinations, 
and Interviews (3 7) 

Physical Exami¬ 
nations and 
Interviews (104) 

General physical condition: 
Percentage of pupils in good 
conation at final examina- 
tion. 

8s 

81 

68 

Percentage of pupils showing 
improvement. 

34 

27 

IX 

Critical ratio*. 

13.76 

3-87 

2.42 

Nutrition; 

Percentage of pupils in good 
condition at final examina- 
tion. 

81 

62 

43 

Percentage of pupils showing 
improvement. 

2S 

8 

6 

Critical ratio. 

9.76 

1.06 

1.28 

Firmness of muscles; 

Percentage of pupils in good 
condition at final examina¬ 
tion. 

99 

100 

97 

Percentage of pupils showing 
improvement. 

30 

14 

20 

Critical ratio. 

IS-20 

3-SS 

6.72 

Posture detects; 

Percentage of pupils with good 
posture at final examination 

60 

49 

38 

Percentage of pupils showing 
improvement. 

36 

30 

20 

Critical ratio. 

13-80 

4-2S 

4-83 

Foot defects: 

Percentage of pupils with de¬ 
fects at final examination... 

19 

11 

22 

Percentage of pupils showing 
improvement. 

21 

14 

5 

Critical ratio. 

8.00 

2.30 

I. 21 

Remediable defects; 

Average number at final ex¬ 
amination. .. 

3 IS 

3-89 

4.04 

Average decrease in number. . 

I 14 

0.41 

0.50 

Critical ratio. 

S-2I 

1-34 

2.78 

Vegetable consumption; 
Percentage of pupils eating 
adequate amount at final 
examination. 

93 

97 

66 

Percentage of pupils showing 
improvement... 

27 

27 

4 

Critical ratio. 

12-34 

4-99 

0.8s 


* The critical ratios are expressed in probable-error units. 
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Potils Having Had- 


Health Item Measoted 

1 

Extensive Health 
Instruction, Physi¬ 
cal Examinations, 
and Interviews (268) 

Limited Health 
Instruction, Physi¬ 
cal Examinations, 
and Interviews (37) 

1 

j Physical Exami- 

nations and ■ 
Interviews (104) 

Milk consumption: 

Percentage of pupils drinking 
adequate amount at final 
examination. 

93 

78 

74 

Percentage of pupils showing 
impiovement.. 

IS 

s 

9 

Critical ratio. 

756 

o.Si 

3.03 

Sleep: 

Percentage of pupils securing 
adequate amount at final 
examination. 

88 

i 

8x 

80 

Percentage of pupils showing 
improvement. 

II 

14 

3 

Critical ratio. 

S -23 

2.00 

0 - 7 S 


The evidence appears to establish a relation between improve¬ 
ment in certain aspects of health and the amount of instruction re¬ 
ceived. In 78 per cent of the health measures the pupils who par¬ 
ticipated in the full course of instruction manifested more change 
than those who had only a part of it, The exceptions concerned 
consumption of vegetables and adequacy of sleep. The fact that one- 
fourth of the group having the limited instruction took part in the 
health projects of the classroom during three or more semesters, at 
the time when health-teaching was most intensive, may account for 
the similarities of the instructed groups in these two instances. 

Pupils receiving a limited amount of health instruction showed 
greater improvement than those who had no special classroom work 
in 67 per cent of the health items. With respect to muscle tone, one 
of the three exceptions, at the final examination every pupil in the 
group having a portion of the teaching was reported with “firm 
muscles,” the maximum score. Hence, while children having some 
instruction appeared to have made less improvement in muscle tone 
than the control group, every child in the former group had achieved 
the highest score possible. 
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These results have been selected from a large array of health find¬ 
ings because they are representative of the measures of general 
physical condition and health practices. In some of the detailed find¬ 
ings there were instances where the control pupils made as much 
improvement as the pupils who participated in the teaching projects. 
In every measurement, however, exceptions were of infrequent 
occurrence. 

The conclusion seems warranted that specific classroom instruc¬ 
tion supplemented by periodic physical examinations and the supply¬ 
ing of recommendations to the parent is an effective method of health 
education for elementary-school children. There is some indication 
that yearly conferences with a physician will stimulate sufficient 
interest on the part of the child and his parents to produce an ap¬ 
preciable amount of improvement in some aspects of the child’s 
health. When the examinations are followed by health-teaching, 
there is a progressive increase in the improvement as the instruction 
continues. 

EVIDENCE OE EAR-EEACHING EEEECTS OE A 
HEALTH-EDUCATION PROGRAM 

The value of the health program to the child and to the com¬ 
munity is fully attested by the improvement in the physical con¬ 
dition of the children in this study who participated In any part of 
the health work. It is certainly no small return to find that at the 
completion of three years of health education 8o per cent of a school 
group were described by a pediatrician as in “good to excellent 
health.” No less significant is the finding that, as an outgrowth of 
the training and improvement, an increase in mental efficiency and a 
tendency toward an accelerated growth-rate were indicated. Since 
all changes in development were observed during the progress of the 
training, the value of consistent differences, even when these were 
small, was greatly augmented. 

When a group of pupils who were members of health-education 
classes were compared with a control group of like ages and abilities, 
the results, while not conclusive, were suggestive of more rapid 
growth in memory, in rapidity of association, in speed of eye-hand 
co-ordinations, and in general mental ability of those receiving 
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health instruction. On the whole, the gains for the instructed pupils 
tended to be larger than those to be expected from age-norm stand¬ 
ards. However, these results appeared to be related, to a certain 
extent, to the type of trait measured. On tests in which accuracy of 
motor performance was an important factor, the control group, as 
often as not, exceeded the instructed pupils. 

With respect to special abilities, as measured by educational tests, 
it can be stated with confidence that the pupils who participated in 
the health projects made greater improvement in their school work 
than did the control pupils from the same school system or than that 
expected for the average pupil in American schools. At the comple¬ 
tion of the health-teaching the average child in these classes was 
eleven months in advance of the standard achievement for his grade 
in knowledge and skills acquired. The pupils in the control group, 
while up to standard, gave little evidence of any special acceleration. 

The definiteness of the achievement-test results adds weight to the 
less conclusive findings from psychological tests. In the case of the 
latter there was a consistent trend in those findings which were ob¬ 
viously related to school accomplishment. The cumulation of small 
differences noted in memory span, in speed of association, and in 
mental maturity would consequently become more and more evident 
as tasks combining these traits were observed, if the findings repre¬ 
sented true differences. Comparisons of children who took part in 
the health program with control pupils of the same ages and initial 
achievements clearly indicated a higher rate of improvement in 
educational achievement during the progress of the teaching of the 
instructed pupils. It is a logical assumption that with the passing 
of time the beneficial effects of an improved health regimen and 
general physical condition would become more manifest. There is 
no insinuation here concerning the permanence of effects. The point 
is that it takes time before the influence of such practices as changes 
in diet and the removal of physical handicaps can make themselves 
felt in the child’s general behavior. However, during the relatively 
short period covered by this study there was some striking evidence 
that improvement in school performance had accompanied partici¬ 
pation in the health program. 
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When school accomplishment was judged by teachers’ marks, 
there was little indication of any special improvement on the part of 
either group. The slight variations which were observed appeared 
to be in general agreement with the trend of the findings from school 
tests. It is probable that the marking scale is not flexible enough to 
reveal small increments of improvement. Again, it is now recognized 
that teachers’ marks are usually based on various aspects of the 
child’s reactions to school activities and are not restricted, as are 
achievement tests, to the acquisition and the application of educa¬ 
tional information. Herein may lie the explanation for the lack of 
evidence of school improvement in terms of teachers’ marks and the 
reliable indication of marked improvement in terms of achievement 
tests. The inference from the findings on school marks seems to be 
that correcting physical defects and raising the standard of hygienic 
living cannot be expected to be followed by higher marks at school. 
This statement does not imply that an increase in mental alertness 
and in school proficiency may not have occurred. 

Concomitant with training in health and an improved physical 
condition, differences in the rate of physical growth were observed. 
In no instance were the variations large but, when two groups from 
the same socio-economic level who were alike as to age and size were 
compared at the close of the teaching projects, pupils who had par¬ 
ticipated in the health-instruction classes were consistently superior 
to the others. They were taller, weighed more, and were broader of 
shoulders than were the control pupils. When their rate of growth 
in these traits was examined in relation to that normally expected of 
children of like age and sex (based on current standards for age, size, 
and sex), the instructed pupils were definitely above the norm and 
significantly superior to the uninstructed pupils. 

If, as Baldwin states,* the rate of growth in breadth of shoulders 
can be taken as an index to a child’s general physical robustness, 
then it can be said that the children who received the health instruc¬ 
tion were, at the conclusion of the teaching, more robust and the 

^ In an unpublished report to parents sent out by the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station in connection with their studies on growth. This report was used, with Dr, 
Baldwin’s permission, in the Joliet investigation. 
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control pupils less robust than the average child of like age and size, 
The measurements of muscular strength likewise indicated an in, 
crease in physical vigor in the case of the health-instructed pupils. 

Thus, it appears highly probable that health education, as carried 
on in this investigation, was an influential factor in the child’s gen¬ 
eral development during the elementary-school years. There is 
certainly irrefutable evidence of an improvement in the health 
status of pupils who participated in the classroom projects. Effects 
of this improvement, combined with the stimulation to a better 
understanding of problems of child care and development on the part 
of parents and teachers through their intimate contacts with the 
health program, are suggested by certain changes in the child’s 
growth during the observation period. It should be held in mind, 
however, that only trends for groups have been established. The 
generalizations expressed merely point to what is the most probable 
expectancy under special conditions. 
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The references included in this bibliography on public-school ad¬ 
ministration were published between November i, 1933, and 
October 31, 1934. The selection of the references has been made on 
the basis of the criteria used in 1933. This article contains references 
classified under (i) general administration, (2) state school adminis¬ 
tration, (3) city school administration, and (4) supervision. The 
February number of this journal wiU present references under (5) 
teaching staff, (6) school finance, (7) business management, and 
(8) public relations. 

Geneeal Administeation* 

1. Allen, Hollis P. Universal Free Education. School Economy Series. 

Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press, 1934. Pp. 
vi-j-ioo. 

This book gives in brief space a very good idea of how our educational scheme has 
come about and the need for preserving and improving it in the face of economic 
pressure. 

2. Critical Problems in School Administration. Twelfth Yearbook of the De¬ 

partment of Superintendence. Washington: Department of Superintend¬ 
ence of the National Education Association, 1934. Pp, 384. 

A helpful discussion of several of the major problems of public-school adminis¬ 
tration, including relations of the government and the community to the school, 
financial support, efficiency in management, and professional control. 

3. The Legal Basis of Education. Review of Educational Research, Vol. Ill, 

No, 5. Washington: American Educational Research Association of the 
National Education Association, 1933. Pp. 369-482. 

A summary of investigations which report and interpret constitutional and 
statutory provisions for education and those which organize the principles of 
school law. 

4. Lund, John. '‘The Basis of Professional Leadership,” American School 

Board Journal, LXXXIX (September, 1934), 15-16. 

“ See also Item 20 in the list of selected references appearing in the January, 1935, 
number of the School Review. 
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A critical discussion of the relations of the superintendent of schools to the board 
of education, to the school staff, and to the public, 

Newion', Jesse H, Ediicational Administration as Social Policy. Report 
of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Asso¬ 
ciation, Part VIII. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, ig34. pp, 3;vi+ 
302. 

Shows the importance of effective administration in putting into practice the 
findings of the Commission on the Social Studies. 

6. Relleii, Ticeodohe L. “Educational Leadership: A Historical View," 

American School Board Journal, X.XXXVni (May, 1934), 15-17, 73, 
Treats educational leadership genetically and indicates the professional benefits 
derived from the early experiments in the selection of school leaders. 

State School Abmimistration 

7. Chambers, M. M. “State School Administration,” The Second Yearbook oj 

School Law, pp. 80-85. Columbus, Ohio: M. M. Chambers (Ohio State 
University), 1934. 

Discusses changes in state control of schools resulting from recent legislation. 

8. Dawson, Howard A. Satisfactory Local School Units. Field Study No. 7, 

Nashville, Tennessee: Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 1934. Pp. x-|-i8o. 

Presents the results of extensive work in planning and reorganizing school dis¬ 
tricts in practically aU types of social and economic communities. 

9. Henry, Nelson B. “Ho-w the Various States Prescribe Textbooks on a 

Uniform Basis,” “Value of State Textbook Adoptions Is Debatable,” 
“Can Politicians and Laymen Select Textbooks?” “Unfavorable Out¬ 
comes of State Textbook Adoptions,” “Legal Figbt over Textbook Adop¬ 
tion Disrupts State’s Schools,” “Governor Controls Textbook Adoptions 
under New State 'L&vi,” Naiion’s Schools, XII (November, 1933), 53-56; 
(December, 1933), 19-24; XIH (January, 1934)) 23-26; (February, 
1934), 27-30; (April, 1934), 23-26; XIV (September, 1934), 

A series of articles on state textbook adoption designed to show the disadvan¬ 
tages of central control of the selection of textbooks for use in the public schools. 

10. Jaggeks, Richard E. Administering the County School System, Chicago; 

American Book Co., 1934. Pp. vi-l-232. 

Deals with the administration of schools in county systems. Considers the or¬ 
ganization of county schools, problems related to budget-making, and the ad¬ 
ministration of the school program. 

11. OBrien, E. P, Economies Possible in Larger School Units. Kansas Studies 

in Education, VoL II, No. 3. Lawrence, Kansas: Bureau of School 
Service and Research, University of Kansas, 1934. Pp. 30. 

Discusses school economies that can be effected through the establishment of 
large units of organization and supports claims with data taken from school 
units in Kansas. 
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12. Rtoe, James N. “Public School Recovery in Pennsylvania,” Nation’s 

Schools, XIV (October, ig34), 14-18. 

A proposal for the reconstruction of the school program, the reorganization of 
school districts, and the revision of the system of state school support as the bases 
of a recovery program for the schools of Peimsylvania. 

13. “State School Legislation, igss -” Educational Research Service, Circular 

No. S, 1934. Washington; Department of Superintendence and Re¬ 
search Division of the National Education Association, r934. Pp. 14, 

A digest of legislative enactments pertaining to the administration of state and 
local school systems. 

14. Straver, George D., Jr. Centralizing Tendencies in the Administration of 

Pwhlic Education. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
618. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. 
vi-bi24- 

Considers the development of centralizing tendencies in school administration 
in three states and draws conclusions regarding the effects of centralization. 

City School AnMiNiSTRATioN 

ij. Baldwin, Clare Charles. Organization and Administration of Substitute- 
teaching Seriiice in City School Systems. Teachers College Contributions 
to Education, No. 615. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, 1934. Pp. viii-frre. 

A report of practices and procedures in administering substitute-teaching serv¬ 
ice in 143 cities. 

16. Cralle, Robert E. “Reasonableness of School-Board Rules and Pro¬ 

cedure,” American School Board Journal, LXXXVIII (April, 1934), 
27-28. 

Considers the authority of boards of education for the making of rules, criteria 
for the evaluation of rules, and the liability of school boards for unreasonable 
rules. 

17. Edmonson, J. B. “The Leadership Function of the City Superintendent,” 

American School Board Journal, LXXXIX (October, 1934), 21-22. 
Analyzes and discusses the leadership function of the city superintendent in 
school and community. 

18. Henzlik, F, E. “The Obligations of Boards of Education in Administering 

Public Schools,” American School Board. Journal, LXXXVIII (March, 
1934), 21-22, 73, 75. 

The major functions of the board of education in the administration of schools 
are stated and discussed. 

19. Judd, Charles H. “School Boards as an Obstruction to Good Adminis¬ 

tration,” Nation’s Schools, XIII (February, 1934), 13—ij. 

Recommends the abolishing of boards of education because of their interfer¬ 
ence with the professional conduct of the schools. 
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20. Keyworth, M. R. “Wty Boards of Education Are Both Desirable and 

Necessary,” Nation’s Schools, XEII (April, 1934), 21-22. 

An argument in favor of the board of education as an effective representative of 
the people and as an institution consistent with democratic social organization 

21. Lindsay, J. Aemour, Annual and Semi-annual Promotion. Teachers Col¬ 

lege Contributions to Education, No. 570. New York: Teachers College 
Columbia University, 1933. Pp. viii+170. 

A careful analysis of the results of annual and semiannual promotions which 
shows that there is no great advantage in either plan. The author concludes 
that the length of the promotion term is not the controlling factor in making the 
elementary-school program effective. 

22. Maurer, Harold R. “Administrative Relationships in City School Or¬ 

ganization,” American School Board Journal, LXXXVIII (June, 1934), 
34 - 36 - 

States and discusses ten fundamental principles of administrative relations in 
city school systems. 

23. Otto, Henry J. Elementary School Organization and Administration. New 

York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. xvm+6s2. 

Treats the many and varied phases of elementary-school organization and ad¬ 
ministration in a thorough and comprehensive way. 

24. OxTO, Henry J. “Pupil Failure as an Administrative Device in Elementary 

Education,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (April, 1934), 576-89. 
A suggested promotion plan looking toward the normal progress of pupils in 
relatively homogeneous groups from the point of view of social maturity. 

25. Reller, Theodore L. “School-Board versus Municipal-Government 

Control of Education,” American School Board Journal, LXXXVIII 
(February, 1934), 15-16. 

A general discussion of the relation of school boards and municipal officers in 
school control. 

26. “School Books and Supplies: Recent Trends in Expenditures and Policies.” 

Educational Research Service, Circular No. 2, 1934. Washington: De¬ 
partment of Superintendence and Research Division of the National 
Education Association, 1934. Pp. 30. 

A statistical report of expenditures for school books and supplies in city school 
systems, with comments on the methods and the effects of recent retrenchment 
in such expenditures. 

27. “School and City Current Expenses Compared, 1932.” Educational Re¬ 

search Service, Circular No. 8,1934. Washington; Department of Super¬ 
intendence and Research Division of the National Education Association, 
1934. Pp- S- 

A comparative analysis of expenditures for schools and for municipal current 
expenses in cities of mote than 30,000 population. 
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28. Vandeeslice, H. R. “Five Years' Experience witF the All-Year School," 

Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (December, 1933), 256-6S. 

A report of the results of the all-year plan in Aliquippa, Pennsylvania. Specific 
evidence is presented relative to the effect on school attendance and pupil 
achievement. 

Stipervision^ 

29. Baker, Harold V. “Self-Supervision by Teachers," Educational Method, 

Xni (December, 1933)) iS 4 -S 9 - 

Reports an experiment in which teachers were challenged to find solutions to 
their own instructional problems. 

30. Carrothers, George E. “Supervision and Administration in the Small 

School System,” American School Board Journal, LXXXVIII (May, 
1934), 20-21, 73. 

Discusses the problems of providing supervisory services in small school systems. 

31. Garrison, Noble Lee. The Technique and Administration oj Teachhvg. 

Chicago: American Book Co., 1933. Pp. xiv-l-S94. 

The author of this volume has set for his purpose the integration of the theory 
and the practice of teaching. An effort has been made to unify the work of learn¬ 
ing, teaching, and self-supervision. 

32. Gist, Arthur S. The Administration of Supervision. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. xii-l-402. 

Outlines the purposes of supervision, traces its development, indicates the form 
of its organization, and suggests the techniques of its administration. 

33. Goodykoontz, Bess. “The Scientific Method and Creative Supervision,” 

Educational Method, XIII (May-June, 1934), 385-90. 

A general discussion of two methods of effecting school improvement. 

34. Messenger, Helen R. “Supervision Does Pay!” Educational Method, 

XIII (March, 1934), 289-94. 

Reports improvements made in one year in a city school system through the 
efforts of an elementary-grade supervisor. 

35. Rethinking Supervision. Sixth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary 

School Principals of the Michigan Education Association. Lansing, 
Michigan: Michigan Education Association, 1933. Pp. 158. 

A study of some of the major functions of the elementary-school principalsHp, 
consisting of a symposium on five important problems and seventeen articles 
dealing with the theory of supervision. 

* See also Item 44 in the list of selected references appearing in the January, 1935, 
number of the School Review. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Bdmaiion as adjustment .—A valuable contribution to the discussion of funda¬ 
mentals in education has been offered by Professor Morrison in his recently pub¬ 
lished book.^ As he states in the Preface, “This is not a work on teaching, but 
rather on what lies behind teaching” (p. iv). The author has searched the re¬ 
cent literature of the social sciences to bring together data not commonly used 
by writers on educational principles. From this material Professor Morrison has 
developed his thesis that education is a process of adjustment to the conditions 
of living on a human plane. He argues that adjustment is achieved through spe¬ 
cific adaptations to the problems set by the physical environment, human soci¬ 
ety, and the inner life of the individual. 

The author sees adjustment to the environment as the great problem of all 
living organisms. In the lower forms of life adjustment comes slowly and pain¬ 
fully through variation and selection. The struggle for existence leads toward 
specialization—hence the progress of living organisms toward higher and more 
complex forms. This struggle was an expensive process, in which whole species 
paid the penalty of maladjustment by suffering and by ultimate extinction, 
Finally organic evolution brought on the scene a novel creature—man. Differing 
from other living organisms, he has been able to substitute learning—and the 
piling-up of learnings into culture—for the blind process of survival of the fittest. 
In the culture-building process man has found a new method of adjustment 
through the learning adaptations which he discovers and uses. 

Professor Morrison goes to considerable length to distinguish between the 
organic capacities that make human culture possible and the products of culture. 
The author asserts that, given the capacities, human learnings and eventually 
civilization were inevitable. But the capacities did nothing for man until he 
found out how to use them, nor do the organic capacities do anything for the 
modern person unless he draws on the great culture-bank supplied by past ex¬ 
perience of the race. Hence, intelligence arises out of learning, and in no sense is 
it to be confused with organic capacity. “Intelligence is an educational product 
pure and simple” (p. io6). It cannot develop out of any process of organic 
growth. In Professor Morrison’s words, used in a letter, “Children must learn 
or take the consequences—-unless they can get others to do so for them.” The 

* Henry C. Morrison, Basic Principles in Education. Boston; Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1934. Pp. iv-i-4S*. fc-So. 
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consequences would be the same as those following the failure of any organism 
to attain adjustment. Maladjustment brings its train of woes to amoeba and 
man alike. 

If adjustment is to be brought about, learnings must be true personal adapta¬ 
tions must produce changes in, or additions to, the personality. Thus, personal¬ 
ity, which the author identifies with the more usual term “mind,” represents the 
sum total of the learnings of its human possessor. The learnings which make up 
personality are classified as (i) symbolic, including language and mathematics; 
(2) ideals, which are the products of appreciations and insights; and (3) rational 
learnings, largely in the field of the sciences. Adjustment, however, implies more 
than a number of adaptations in these several fields “until the educational pre¬ 
scription is filled. It is rather the attainment of moral attitudes, tastes, and in¬ 
sights, in relation to the attainment of volitional and symbolic capacity, untd 
the person is rounded out into an individual” (p. 291). Integration of learnings, 
so that a civilized personality emerges, constitutes the essential step by which 
adaptations contribute to produce adjustment. 

Education, then, is the process of human adjustment to environment through 
the integration of personal learnings. Professor Morrison analyzes other views 
and disposes of them as untenable fallacies in view of the data that he has as¬ 
sembled. The arguments which will probably spring from these assertions should 
make interesting reading. “Intelligence tests” are evaluated by the author’s 
theory that intelligence is the product of learnings. It is urged that only learn¬ 
ings of a superficial nature are reached by the tests, which are, in no sense, a 
measure of true learning or organic capacity. 

The point of view in Professor Morrison’s book should prove acceptable to 
students of anthropology and the history of culture. Our civilization has arisen 
by accretion, for which Lester F. Ward provided a simile in his comparison of 
culture with a coral reef. The child starts where the race started, with capacities 
but without learnings. He achieves a hmnan personality by the acquisition of 
learnings, just as the race gained its culture. The great difference is this; that 
the modern child has teachers, while the race had none. Professor Morrison has 
made a vigorous exposition of this point of view. 

The line of thought throughout the book is coherent and sustained by as 
much data as the space permits. With respect to its coherence, the book diflers 
widely from many other works on.the same subject, the writers of which discuss 
widely discrete topics without attempting the integration which Professor Mor¬ 
rison preaches and practices in his writings. g Smith 

CEm'RAi. State Teachers Coliege, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


The secondary school’s responsibility in a democracy .—“The various types of 
political and economic revolutions which have taken place since the War,” says 
Professor Kandel,* . are critical of the principles of democracy” on the 

' Isaac L. Kandel, The Dilemma of Democracy. The Inglis Lecture, 1934. Cam¬ 
bridge, Massachusetts; Harvard University Press, 1934. Pp. 80. $x.oo. 
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ground that “they promote individualism almost to the point of anarchy” (pp, 
1-2). He finds this challenge “equally in the philosophies of Communism, 
Fascism, and Naziism; nearer home .... in the principles which inspire the 
New Deal” (p. 3). He thinks the challenge well founded and, in consequence, 
holds that it is up to us “either to be prepared to change our form of govern¬ 
ment or to re-examine our concept of democracy and see wherein we have failed" 
(p. 3). He finds the first alternative unacceptable; the dilemma therefore exists 
in the necessity of choosing between individualism and “definite objects of social 
allegiance” (p. 78). 

In the opinion of Professor Kandel, “Otu: faith in liberty is not shaken 
“the principle of equality .... cannot be abandoned,” and further, “there is 
no reason to believe that it [the principle of fraternity] cannot today be converted 
into an ideal making for co-operation and group action, for tolerance and sym¬ 
pathy, for that harmony of interests which dictatorships can only temporarily 
achieve.” Liberty, he thinks, came to be identified with “rugged individual¬ 
ism,” which was used to justify “the doctrine of laissez faire, the cult of the com¬ 
petitive spirit, and the manipulation of government .... in the interests of 
minorities.” Likewise, “the principle of equality .... became an argument 
for reducing all to a common level” and “the principle of fraternity has survived 
only as a social amenity” (pp. 4-6). 

In a similar way, the author finds, “the fundamental principles of democracy 
are misinterpreted in the American schools,” and through “unfounded fear of 
indoctrination” no standard of values has been set up to guide the “growth of 
the individual into a free personality. Equality has been confounded with identi¬ 
ty” (pp. 6-7)) and fraternity, while proving useful in inspiring certain commu¬ 
nity interests, particularly in athletics, “has not been generalized into a domi¬ 
nating ideal” (p. 7). 

Professor Kandel next proceeds to look for the causes of these failures in the 
school. “One cannot escape the impression,” he says, “that there is a lack of 
leadership and educational statesmanship.” He finds a tendency to “bow to the 
common man .... a certain worship of what is at best a pseudo-science, and a 
consequent absence of a philosophy of secondary education which faces democ¬ 
racy as it is and does not build on some imaginary Utopia which is not yet born” 

(pp. lO-Il). _ . . ^ , , 

For the restoration of democracy to its former position of respect, the lec¬ 
turer looks to the secondary school. As a part of his review of its historical de¬ 
velopment, he defends mental discipline, attacks behaviorism and mental tests, 
and declares that, with the overthrow of the first and the acceptance of the next 
two, “the doors were .... thrown wide open for the admission of any subject 
which might be desired by a reasonable group of pupils” (pp. 32-33)1 ^ tendency 
further promoted by statistics showing the vast mortality and highly selective 
character of the high school. He believes further that “liberal education and 
culture” furnish clearer and more definite foundations for curriculums than do 
the “cardinal principles” and their prototypes. 
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Alter a brief discussion on ineptitudes in the teacher-training program, Pro¬ 
fessor Kandel sets forth his solution, which includes (i) a teaching profession as 
well qualified as the profession of law or medicine, (2) the establishment and 
maintenance of high standards in high school, (3) acceptance of the selective 
function of the high school, (4) the discard of the cult of the average, (s) the 
training of leaders, and (6) an “extension of the period of education for all 
adolescents” (p. 78). He leaves it to “wise educational statesmanship to devise 
the most appropriate methods of promoting equality of opportunity, equipping 
all with a common language of intercourse, giving to each according to his abil¬ 
ity, and leaving an open road to talent” (pp. 78-79). 

There is not much to criticize in this lecture. It is scholarly; several expres¬ 
sions are couched in French and in German, but there are no Latin quotations. 
The most cogent proof cited is the example of Europe. In general, the reasoning 
is as follows: American democracy is in a bad way, likewise the American high 
school. The way out is to remedy the high school. The high school can be im¬ 
proved by rejecting science and returning to philosophy for guidance, and spe- 
cificaEy by restoring our ancient faith in mental discipline, by teaching Latin, by 
making college preparation our main purpose, and by eliminating those to whom 
the program is unacceptable for any reason. 

The lecture was appropriate to the place and the occasion, but it did not 
touch constructively and practically the dilemma of American democracy. 

John C. Almack 

Stanford UNrvERSiiv _ 


Public-school management through co-operative thinking .—For many years be¬ 
fore the present economic crisis, workers in the field of education enjoyed a more 
or less cloistral existence. A halo of authority gave to the school a professional 
standing that, for the most part, passed without question. 

In the effort to meet the crisis in education, educationists have been forced to 
come out of their cloistral retreats and defend a program of tax support for pub¬ 
lic schools. The technique of this line of defense has been presented in a con¬ 
tribution to the field of educational administration in a concise and readable 
study' dealing with public relations as an aspect of school administration and 
management. Other writers in the field of school administration have made 
mention of the value of maintaining contacts with the public. This study by 
Waller analyzes in detail the best current practice and gives definitely recom¬ 
mended procedures. 

The author develops his thesis around the statement that the schools are 
breaking down today because they have not convinced the public that they are 
supplying public education as cheaply as it might be done. Neither have they 
convinced the public that they are supplying the type of education most needed 
by youth today. School executives are now faced with the realization of the 

' J, Flint Waller, Public Relations for the Public Schools: A Manual Based on a Study 
of Good Practice. Trenton, New Jersey: MacCreUish & Quigley Co., 1933. Pp. 112. 
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evident fact that the aims and purposes of public education in the United States 
have not been properly interpreted to the people. Attempts are now being made 
to establish relations between the school and the community and thereby to 
clarify and define the questions at issue. 

From this general hypothesis Waller has developed his discussion. The de¬ 
velopment of a public-relations program has been interpreted in a book of thir¬ 
teen chapters, grouped under four divisions, or parts, under the titles: “Prepara¬ 
tion and Start,” “Further Applications,” “Other Means of Reaching the Pub¬ 
lic,” and “State Assistance to Locality.” 

How and when to begin a public-relations program is of vital importance, 
Large-scale beginnings are to be avoided. Permanent gains, co-operation, and 
mutual imderstandings combined with good wiU are the objectives to be kept 
constantly in mind. It must be realized that general and widespread under¬ 
standing is the best safeguard against unwise public action. People act on what 
they think, are facts—hence the importance of seeing to it that their facts are 
“straight.” It is suggested that the program of public relations should begin at 
home in small groups, through the organization of a community council made 
up of key people. Contacts should be made with existing community groups 
through the organization of a presidents’ council. 

Co-operative thinking is pointed out as a major essential in the establish¬ 
ment of a public-relations program. In order to carry out this plan, individuals 
and groups must learn to work together. Community problems must be recog¬ 
nized and studied in the large. It is necessary to learn to work with people hav¬ 
ing difierent opinions and, at the same time, to learn the technique of bringing 
people to change their opinions. Facts must be frankly faced in order to modify 
and rethink educational objectives, re-examine community needs, and discover 
the common problems of community welfare in which the school makes its con¬ 
tribution. Since leadership is demanded of the school officials, interest and co¬ 
operation must be developed within the school system. The entire personnel, in¬ 
cluding principals, supervisors, pupils, building custodians, and janitors, must 
be fully informed at all times concerning the problems of school management. 

A state public-relations service is recommended as an aid to local leaders. By 
this means it wUl be possible to discover and encourage an interest in a state¬ 
wide movement toward the better imderstaiiding of the public schools and of the 
program of public education. 

Waller has listed certain definite factors as essentials in the development of a 
public-relations program. Among the most important of these factors are the 
following: a qualified leader, school authorities with initiative, interest and sup¬ 
port of many people, group leadership from key people, avoidance of interlock¬ 
ing and overlapping fields of activity, increase of effectiveness with increase of 
numbers, ability to work and think together, maintenance of open-mindedness 
and mental resOience, development of a technique of persuasion, and the de¬ 
velopment of understanding through the establishment of community contacts, 
surveys, and a fully informed public. 
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While mention is made of the demands of so-called “pressure groups,” with 
the assumption that these demands may be “helpful or harmful,” a more com¬ 
plete discussion of this phase of public relations is highly desirable in order that 
the needs of educational practitioners in school systems now under the menace 
of political pressure may be met. It is not sufficient to say that “most harmful 
demands and pressures are due to the promoters’ being uninformed or misin¬ 
formed” (p. is). Too often pressure groups are well informed but act with full 
intent to gain selfish and personal ends. A more complete study and exposition 
of the current practices in the political administration of the schools would have 
been a valuable contribution to this study. The author has made only an indi¬ 
rect recognition of the public-relations program established through the local, 
state, and national divisions of the parent-teachers’ organizations of the United 
States. 

As a basis for the organization and development of a program of public rela¬ 
tions between the school and the community, this book will be received with 
appreciation by school administrators and group leaders. 

William J, Hamilton 

StrPEMNTENnENI OE SCHOOLS, OaK PaIUC, ILLINOIS 


Improving the quality of teaching .—In the Preface to a volume^ on the tech¬ 
nique and the administration of teaching, the author states the purpose of the 
book as follows; “to develop the fundamental principles of learning, of teaching, 
and of supervision and self-supervision, from the same psychological principles 
and facts of learning which they must serve in realizing their objectives” (p, xi). 
The educational theory and practice presented in the book have been developed 
through years of practical experience in co-operation with competent teachers 
and supervisors at Michigan State Normal College. Actual teaching situations 
are used to illustrate principles. 

Part I is concerned with the nature and the extent of pupil growth and Part 
II with the means by which such growth is realized. Part III, to which two- 
thirds of the book is devoted, deals with the teaching activities adapted to the 
instructional needs that arise in stimulating and guiding this all-round develop¬ 
ment of the pupil. The book differentiates between the technique and the ad- 
minislration of teaching. Of the project method the author says: 

The project was thus presented primarily as an administrative procedure for carrying 
on the learning and teaching techniques, so that the pupils would gain the most valuable 
and extensive development which the learning situation was capable of producing when 
effectively handled. It was one of the main activities of classroom instruction. The 
technique of teaching was the other [p. 185]. 

The book has many good features. It is most attractive in format. Each 
chapter is preceded by a one-page preview, which succinctly sums up the gist of 

'Noble Lee Garrison, The Technique and Administration of Teaching. Chicago: 
American Book Co., 1933. Pp. xiv-l-S94- fc-SO- 
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the chapter and presents a terse outline of the contents. This arrangement is 
rather an unusual but a commendable feature. 

The book has numerous cross-references. For example, in chapter i there 
are references to several other chapters. Each chapter is foEowed by true-false 
statements, problems, and “References for Purposeful Reading.” Additional 
teaching and learning aids are found in the Appendix. 

The author advances the point of view that textbook teaching may he cre¬ 
ative. Many other interesting ideas are advanced. Mental hygiene is discussed. 
The Appendix has a very useful chart on the “Integration of Guiding Principles 
for the Technique of Teaching Activities.” 

The author seems to give too much emphasis to laws of learning. There is a 
paucity of footnotes as corroboratory evidence. The book seems to be devoted 
prhnarily to elementary-school work, although the title does not indicate that 
fact, All in all, the book is a stimulating volume which is saturated with a whole¬ 
some phEosophy of teaching. 

C. A. De Young 

Illinois State Normal Universitv 


Eow children draw the human figure .—A recently published monograph^ ana¬ 
lyzes eight thousand drawings which were made by school chEdren of the kinder¬ 
garten and eight grades in response to uniformly dictated instructions by various 
teachers calling for the drawing of a mailman carrying letters in a bag. The 
study of these drawings has been most thorough. Correlations, graphs, and 
statistical tables are made with reference to seven characteristics of the eight 
thousand drawings; (i) setting—^background, maEbag, costume; (2) types of 
schema—triangle, circle, rectangle; (3) action; (4) direction faced—front, left 
or right profile; ($) size of drawing; (6) proportion—^relative sizes of head, body, 
arms, and legs; (7) details of the figure shown—face features, fingers, neck, etc, 

Differences in these characteristics are tabulated for the sexes and for various 
grades, and certain averages and limits of thought and endeavor are shown. For 
example, action is shown with increasing frequency and power from the kinder¬ 
garten to Grades III, IV, and V; in Grades VII and VIII, 47 per cent of the 
pupils represent fingers; in Grade VII, 85 per cent represent a neck; the majority 
of pupEs in all grades make arms too smaE; in the upper grades the greater nimi- 
ber draw the head in profile and facing left. 

Among important deductions are the foUowing: “At about the fourth grade 
chEdren begin definitely to abandon various schematic forms to represent the 
human figure, and attempt to draw it in accordance with its actual appearance. 
.... At about the sixth grade there is a striving for completeness in the drawing 
as a whole” (p. 72). 

' Helen Ann Zesbaugh, Children’s Drawings of the Human Figure. Chicago: Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xu-l-76. $1.25. 
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The conclusion, is: “After all, if the school exists for the child, should not 
the teachers determine, in so far as possible, the nature of his interests, abilities, 
and difficulties and plan the teaching accordingly, restricting and restraining 
only when there is genuine justification?” (P. 73.) 

Studies of this kind are valuable. This book on the desk of the drawing 
teacher will assist her to keep her teaching in channels properly adjusted to the 
intelligence ages of her pupils, to make drawing for them a joyful exercise in ex¬ 
pressing the characteristics which their intelligence ages permit them to per¬ 
ceive readily. 

The book has only one illustration, excepting graphs, and I am sure that the 
handling of the eight thousand drawings gave a sense of art power in children 
which the graphs do not communicate. There is a need for books which wiU set 
forth graphically children’s capacity for art production, books which are illus¬ 
trated, in facsimile as nearly as possible, with scores of age-type drawings and 
paintings. A monumental work on what and how children draw was published 
by Georg M. Kerschensteiner, superintendent of schools in Mimich {Die Ent- 
wickdung der zeichnerischeti Begabung. Munich, Germany: C. Gerber, 1905). In 
this book are shown drawings of people, of animals, and of architecture made by 
pupils of all school ages and of varying talents. Although the text is in German, 
the book, because of its more than eight hundred illustrations, forms a quicken¬ 
ing demonstration of the vitality which art has in all of its development stages, 
and thousands of intending and actual art teachers so find it even though their 
reading knowledge of German may be meager. A similar book by Georges 
Rouraa {Le language graphique de Venfant. Brussels, Belgium: Misch & Thron, 
1913) is shorter but hardly less valuable. 

The space arts are visual, not verbal, and should be dealt with directly in 
visual terms. It is a mistake for students of art to ape the thesis forms of the 
literati. Let greater use be made of graphic expression in recording studies in 
art evaluation. Such a useful book as Sargent and MLLer’s How Children Learn 
To Draw (Boston: Ginn & Co., igrd), for example, would be much more in¬ 
formative if it had more and larger illustrations. The method by which the vol¬ 
ume under review has been printed lends itself readily to inexpensive facsimile 
reproduction of drawings. 

Miss Zesbaugh’s monograph, however, is a valuable contribution, and the 
price is within the reach of many teachers of art who, possibly, cannot afford a 
profusely illustrated volume. 

ArthuhB. Clare 

Emeritus Processor or Graphic Art 
S iANEORD University 


Music: essential or nonessenlial? —^The crisis in education through which we 
have been passing has raised many questions. Not the least of these have been 
questions concerned with what might be eliminated from the curriculum. Many 
times the subjects most recently added to the curriculum have been the first 
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eliminated, no consideration being given to their importance to the child. The 
arts, designated by many as the “frills” or the “luxuries” of education have 
often been the subjects first taken out of the curriculum. Music teachers and 
administrators have had to answer the question; What reason is there for in¬ 
cluding music among the subjects taught in the pubUc schools? 

Because that question has had to be answered in the past and will, no doubt 
have to be answered many times in the future, this new book,' by an author who 
is a psychologist, a philosopher, and a musician of broad experience in the fields 
of general education and music education, should give satisfaction to all who 
are responsible for the education of girls and boys. The book challenges the 
objections that have been raised to music as a curriculum subject and shows 
the positive contributions that music makes to education. This book, the au¬ 
thor says, is an attempt to formulate a statement in behalf of music and to offer 
an interpretation of its values in terms of a social philosophy of education. 

In previous works the author has given psychological treatments of music, 
In this book he has treated music philosophically, asking constantly why it 
should be taught. For the music teacher and the music supervisor, he interprets 
the hearings on their work of progressive educational concepts. For the general 
educator, he interprets the educational opportunities which music offers. 

He challenges the music teachers to examine, courageously and funda¬ 
mentally, every particular of their undertaking, and then to express in con¬ 
structive action the ideal nature of that enterprise. They must show the sig¬ 
nificance of their work as teachers of music, in education and in life. Music in 
education must be organized to serve human values. The concept of “human 
values” becomes the touchstone for self-criticism, and this book, in its page 
after page of careful discussion always based on the question "why?” challenges 
the teacher to analyze every music activity included in the curriculum in terms 
of its contribution toward enabling boys and girls to live more richly and com¬ 
pletely and to succeed more fully in the great business of being human. 

The author discusses at length such questions as the relation between music 
education and the human values. Especially interesting is his discussion of the 
five lands of musicianship, founded on the ideal that music exists to serve human 
values and to glorify human life. How different would be much of the music¬ 
teaching if the purpose of every teacher could be to capture, to express, and 
to render potent the human values of music 1 

After analyzing music as an individual experience, music as a moral force, 
methods in music education, music and the class, music and the school, the 
author treats what he says is the most important single issue with which edu¬ 
cational discussions have to deal, namely, the determination of the subjects that 
shall be taught in schools. He therefore brings to a focus all his previous discus¬ 
sion to answer, in the chapter on music and the curriculum, the question of why 
music should he taught in the schools. 

'James L. MurseU, Btimm Vahies in Music Education. Newark, New Jersey: 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 1934. Pp. 388. $2.40. 
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Throughout the book, chapter after chapter, page after page, there is con¬ 
stant challenge to the teacher of music to reinterpret, reorganize, re-evaluate 
what is being used, how it is being used, and why it is being used. If this chal¬ 
lenge is met and the resulting stimulation is used, school music should be 
brought to the stage where it will exemplify what education should be at its 
very best. 

Alice E. Bivins 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


JVewer interpretations of play. —comprehensive treatment in one volume of 
the nature and the scope of modern organized play and recreation, which inter¬ 
prets and explains this important phase of life, should be of real assistance to 
all educators and others interested in recreation. 

The authors of this volume on play* have presented a comprehensive, de¬ 
tailed, and accurate treatment of the subject. The book is far more than a re¬ 
vision of the two volumes by Bowen and Mitchell on The Theory of Organized 
Play and The Practice of Organised Play (New York: A. S. Barnes & Co.). 

The authors say that in the new work they have organized the material 
around four general lines of thought; (i) a historical background of the present 
play movement, (2) the theoretical explanation of play, (3) the need for play in 
modern life and its place in education, and (4) the administration and the or¬ 
ganization of play. 

In addition to a most complete discussion of older theories regarding play, 
the book gives consideration to the newer interpretations of play in the light of 
human needs. The authors define play as self-expression for its own sake. A 
comprehensive consideration of the points involved in this interpretation is pre¬ 
sented. 

The book presents an excellent classification of play activities. The chapters 
dealing with the influence of age and sex on play, the need for play in modern 
life, play as an avenue for character formation, and the place of play in the 
scheme of citizenship training are good. In the treatment of the physical and 
the mental benefits of play, considerable care is shown in presenting scientific 
and objective evidence on the points made. 

Approximately half of the book is contained in Part IV, which tells how play 
is promoted, and therein is presented a comprehensive description of the many 
agencies and programs dealing with recreation, including city recreation pro¬ 
grams, boys’ and girls’ clubs, the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., organized sum¬ 
mer camps, and athletics in high school and college. The chapter on the organi¬ 
zation of play activities wiU give the reader a brief summary of modern methods. 

The book should make an excellent textbook for courses on play and would 
appear to be a valuable reference to be used in connection with the training of all 

‘ Elmer D. Mitchell and Bernard S. Mason, The Theory of Play. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. viii-l-S48. $2.80. 
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teachers. The selected references given at the end of each chapter are especially 
extensive and up to date. 

The fact that the authors have included much that is commonly considered 
subject matter of physical education and have presented some descriptive mate¬ 
rial dealing with practice rather than theory in no way detracts from the merit of 
this hook as a comprehensive, detailed, and accurate treatment of modern play 
and recreation. 

D. K. Brace 

Uotversitv of Texas 
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Cbucational i^etosi anb Cbitorial Comment 


The School’s Obligation To Create a New Attitude 
TOWARD THE PUBLIC SERVICE 

Early in 1934 the Social Science Research Council announced the 
appointment of the Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Person¬ 
nel, President L. D. Coffman of the University of Minnesota served 
as chairman of the commission, and Luther PI. Guiick, director of 
the Institute of Public Administration and Eaton Professor of Munic¬ 
ipal Science and Administration at Columbia University, served 
as its secretary and director of research. The commission was a non¬ 
political, nonpartisan body, representing seven national professional 
societies in the field of social science. The following statement con¬ 
cerning the commission’s recently published report is quoted from 
the Christian Science Monitor. 

The report raps the spoils system hard, placing upon it the chief blame for 
the disinclination of capable young men and women to enter the public service 
and for the refusal of many universities and colleges to recommend their students 
for public service. 

Likewise it criticizes all systems of “public pay-roll charity” and declares 
that "as much is being spent on pay-roll charity as on spoils,” 
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The report is embodied in a volume of 182 pages and follows a year’s study 
of the problems involved. 

The commission found that there were 175,000 independent units of govern¬ 
ment in the United States, each with power to raise and spend money. These 
range from the federal government, with 1,000,000 employees, counting the 
military forces, down to the smallest school district, with a single child to teach 

“Together they hire 3,250,000 public servants to do the work of government 
and spend in salaries some $4,500,000,000 a year,” the report says. 

Stressing that the public service does not offer the more capable men and 
women a “fair chance,” comparable with that offered by private business, in¬ 
dustry, or the professions, for a lifetime of honorable work affording opportunity 
for advancement based on merit and accomplishment, the commission would 
scrap the whole system upon which government service is had and establish 
career services “on the basis of competitive entrance and advancement on 
merit.” It holds that the pay of the top positions should be “materially ad¬ 
vanced.” 

“Recruitment to each of the career services should be articulated with the 
American educational system and with the average age levels of young men and 
women who have reached the stage of education and development fitting them 
for the lower grades of the various services,” it says. “Certification by accredited 
professional associations and legally established professional bodies should be 
made a prerequisite fqr aU professional and technical positions to which this 
procedure is applicable.” 

“The practical results and implications of a career-service program,” the 
commission holds, “wiU benefit the public through lowered costs and efficient, 
impartial, and effective service. Such a program will benefit the government 
worker by offering him an esteemed and honorable career with adequate re¬ 
muneration and retirement pension, and free him from the necessity of political 
contributions and partisan work. It will enable the civil-service commissions to 
carry on not a negative civil-service system but a positive career service under 
modern personnel administration. 

“A career-service system will assure the taxpayer who supports public educa¬ 
tion a fair return on his investment by having the public services use to advan¬ 
tage properly trained and educated persons and bj' inducing the educational 
institutions to adopt their programs to fill the need and demand for trained 
individuals for government service.” 

The commission lists ten “fallacies in American thinking on governmental 
personnel which profoundly influence current American personnel practice.” 
They are that “to the victor belong the spoils,” that government work is so 
simple anyone can qualify, that charity begins on the public pay roll, that 
patronage is the price of democracy, that the most effective public servant is 
the worst one, that permanency of tenure is the cure for spoils, that placing the 
rank and file under civil service effects reform, that home-town jobs should go 
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to home-town boys, that public service is always less efficient than private 
enterprise, and that the prohibition of specific abuses will eliminate the spoils 

system. 

There is perhaps no darker aspect of our national life than the 
quality of public service which we have accustomed ourselves to 
accept and to regard as more or less inevitable. As a people, we have 
come to take a cynical attitude toward politics and politicians, and, 
in fact, toward public servants in general. However much this cyni¬ 
cism may be the result of the spoils system and the inefficiency 
and the dishonesty of politicians, the fact is that it is also in no 
small measure due to attitudes consciously or unconsciously culti¬ 
vated in the schools. Among school people it has become some¬ 
thing of a fetish to “keep the schools out of politics.” School dis¬ 
tricts and school boards are commonly separate and distinct from 
other agencies of government in the community. Commonly, too, 
teachers in their personal lives have little contact with, or interest in, 
the practical workings of government in their communities. As a 
class, teachers are disposed to wrap the robe of self-righteousness 
about them and refuse to be contaminated by contact with other 
public servants. Inside and outside the classroom they are too fre¬ 
quently disposed to look with disdain on politics and politicians— 
that is, to look disdainfully on the public service in general. There 
can be no doubt that the attitude inculcated in the schools toward 
the public service is one reason why youth seldom looks on such 
service as an opportunity for a useful career. 

Let it be clearly understood that we are holding no brief for the 
spoils system or for corrupt or inefficient politicians. Both should be 
exposed relentlessly and without mercy. But we must have an im¬ 
proved public service. One way to get it is to create respect for it. 
The place to begin to create respect for it is in the schools. Perhaps 
the teachers of this country could make no greater contribution than 
to hold up to youth the ideal of making the public service an oppor¬ 
tunity for honorable and useful careers. 

The Report op the Tennessee 
Educational CoiiMissioN 

In 1933 the General Assembly of Tennessee authorized the gover¬ 
nor to appoint an educational commission to investigate the state’s 
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system of public education and to propose necessary changes and 
modifications. The following paragraph, quoted from the com¬ 
mission’s recently published report, indicates something of the task 
that the commission undertook to accomplish. 

In preparing the report, the Commission has endeavored to do three things; 
first, to present aU possible facts regarding public education in Tennessee in as 
accurate, complete, and illuminating a form as possible; second, to outline an 
educational program for the future as nearly ideal as possible; and, third, recog¬ 
nizing that many parts of the ultimate program cannot be put into effect im¬ 
mediately, to outline such steps as would seem practical and necessary im¬ 
mediately. Through this procedure, the Commission hopes that the people of 
Tennessee may get an accurate picture of the school situation as it now exists 
in the state, may have an ultimate educational program for their consideration, 
and may have presented to them for immediate action such steps as would 
appear to be advisable and necessary at the present time. 

The report is presented in two parts. In the first part a detailed 
and extended analysis is made of the educational conditions in 
Tennessee and of the educational problems which grow out of those 
conditions. The second part contains the commission’s suggestions 
for the solution of the problems raised in Part I and also the specific 
recommendations which the commission makes for the improvement 
of the educational program in Tennessee. The commission’s recom¬ 
mendations relate to seven major aspects of the state’s educational 
system: aims and objectives of public education, the school curricu- 
• lum, control, organization and administration of schools, school 
buildings and equipment, school hnance and management, and 
educational results. 

The commission makes the following recommendations with 
respect to the curriculum. 

1. The full authority for determining the program of studies for the public 
schools of the state should be delegated to the State Board of Education, which 
should call to its assistance the state’s higher institutions and such other in¬ 
stitutions and agencies as in its judgment may aid in the discharge of this re¬ 
sponsibility. 

2. The State Board of Education should develop a plan for the better co¬ 

ordination of the work offered by institutions training teachers, and by the 
public schools. ... 

3. Wherever possible, the unnecessary duplication of curriculums in institu¬ 
tions of higher learning should be eliminated. 
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4. The type of training usually found in a well-planned extra-curriculum 
activity program should be provided through the regular curriculums. 

5. A continuous curriculum-revision program, state-wide in scope and com¬ 
prehensive in nature, should be carried on under the direction of the State Board 
of Education. 

In its recommendations with respect to state and local control of 
education, the commission goes very far by way of limiting direct 
legislative control of education. It would have the legislature 
exercise control over taxation and appropriation of funds, but it 
urges that the legislature delegate to administrative bodies other 
control functions regarding education. It is pointed out that mem¬ 
bers of the legislature have not, as a rule, the professional back¬ 
ground, nor the length of tenure of ofihce, nor sufficient time to en¬ 
able them to deal adequately with problems of educational policy. 
The following specific recommendations are made with respect to 
state control of the educational system. 

1. (0) The people of the state should retain directly the control of determin¬ 
ing that a system of public education, should be developed, (b) The people 
should delegate certain responsibilities for tbe control of public education to 
the legislature. 

2. (a) The state legislature should retain the control fimction of determining 
the sources from which revenues necessary for public education should be found, 
and appropriate the funds necessary for the state’s part in financing the educa¬ 
tional undertakings. (6) The legislature should determine such agency or 
agencies in which should be vested other controls of public education. 

3. The State Board of Education should be composed of . nine members, 
appointed by the governor for a term of years corresponding to the total number 
of members on the board, one member to be appointed each year. The chair¬ 
man of the board should be elected annually by tbe board. 

4. The State Board of Education should be responsible for determining tbe 
policies of the entire educational program including the elementary schools, 
high schools, colleges, adult education, eleemosynary institutions, with the ex¬ 
ception of the University of Tennessee. The hoard should also appoint the 
commissioner of education, fix his compensation and tenure of o£ 5 ce. 

5. Tbe composition of the State University Board of Trustees should be 
changed by eliminating all ex officio members. 

6. It should be the duty of the University Board of Trustees to determine poli¬ 
cies for the University of Tennessee, to appoint necessary personnel, and to 
determine the effectiveness of the policies in action. 

7. A co-ordinating committee from the State Board of Education and the 
University Board of Trustees should he created in order to bring about desirable 
and necessary integration of public education throughout the state. 
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8. The composition of this co-ordinating committee should be three members 
of the State Board of EducatioUj and three members of the State University 
Board of Trustees, selected by the respective boards, together with the state 
commissioner of education, who should serve as chairman, hut without power to 
vote. 

9. The duty of this co-ordinating committee should be to consider policies 
affecting the co-ordination of public education throughout the state, and recom¬ 
mend action, whenever necessary, to the State Board of Education and the Uni¬ 
versity Board of Trustees. The number of meetings to be held and the place 
of the meetings should be determined by the committee. 

10. The full membership of the State Board of Education and the University 
Board of Trustees should meet together once each year in joint session to con¬ 
sider problems of common interest. 

11. Politics of every form and kind should be completely eliminated from the 
school system of the state. 

The recommendations concerning local control of education are 
as follows: 

1. One county board of education should be elected by the people of the 
county at large which should have general control of public education within 
the limits of the state law. 

2. The number of members of the county board should be five, seven, or 
nine, depending on the population of the county. The members of the board 
should be elected at regularly called elections. The minimum tenure of ofSce 
should be four years for live-member boards; six yeais for seven-member boards; 
and eight years for nine-member boards. The maximum number of board 
members to be elected at any one time should not exceed two for five-member 
boards, nor three for seven- or nine-member boards. 

3. The chief duties of the county board of education should be: (o) To elect 
and fix the salary of an executive officer with a minimum tenure of not less than 
four years; this official should be the professional educational head of the county 
school system. (&) To formulate policies for public education within the county, 
(c) To elect ah administrative officers, supervisors, teachers, and other em¬ 
ployees needed, upon the nomination of its executive officer. 

4. A financial accounting officer should be appointed by the county board of 
education upon the nomination of its executive officer. This official should serve 
as assistant to the executive officer of the county board of education, and should 
be trained and experienced in the keeping of accurate financial records, and the 
administering of financial policies, both of which should be standardized by the 
State Board of Education. 

The following recommendations are made regarding the organiza¬ 
tion and the administration of public education. 

I. The number and size of schools within a local administrative unit should 
be determined by the State Board of Education. 
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2, The county should be the minimum or smallest local unit of school ad¬ 
ministration in Tennessee. 

3, The state legislature should enact permissive legislation which would 
make possible the consolidation of the function of public education for two or 
more counties. 

4, Consolidations should be effected as rapidly as practicable in order to 
eliminate special independent school districts, these consolidations to be effected 
by a majority vote of both the county and special district. 

5, The state should set educational standards which the local units woidd be 
required to meet. 

6, The relationships of state authorities and local authorities for education 
should be defined by general law. 

The commission makes the following significant recommendations 
with respect to the organization and the administration of higher 
institutions of learning. 

1. No additional institutions of higher learning should be established or 
maintained by the state for years to come. 

2. It [should] be provided by law that no additional institution of higher 
learning should be established by the state except upon the recommendation of 
the State Board of Education, such recommendation to be based on a careful 
study of the need and evidence presented, establishing the necessity of such an 
institution to the state. 

3. No system of public junior colleges [should] be established in the state of 
Tennessee, the numerous accredited coOeges of the state making such develop¬ 
ment unnecessary. 

4. New departments should be added to institutions already established only 
upon the demonstration of fact that it is economy for the state to provide the 
proposed facilities rather than to send those needing such training elsewhere. 

5. The first two years of college work in aU institutions supported at public 
expense should be devoted primarily to general cultural training, and such pre¬ 
requisites as are necessary for specialized training. 

6. The teachers’ colleges, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, and University of 
Tennessee, in the third and fourth years of college work, should provide special¬ 
ized training as necessary, avoiding as far as possible duplication of effort. The 
Agricultural and Industrial College for Negroes should be continued and im¬ 
proved in line with the general functions set out for the institution. 

7. The enrolments of the various state institutions of higher learning should 
be limited on the bases of the estimated needs of the state, the facilities of the 
institutions, and the functions of the institutions as prescribed by law. 

8. A strong graduate school, adapted to the needs of Tennessee, should be 
developed at the University of Tennessee. 

g. The state of Tennessee should provide more adequate funds for its insti¬ 
tutions of higher learning in order to secure more efficient results. 
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Recent Progress in the Reform oe Local Government 

Changes in means of communication and transportation have 
rendered obsolete such local governmental units as the small school 
district, the county, the township, and even the municipality itself, 
Both efficiency and economy require a larger school district than 
usually exists, the consolidation of counties, and the extension of 
municipal control over entire metropolitan areas. The reorganiza¬ 
tion of local government in this country not only involves the schools 
directly, it also involves the relation of the schools to other agencies 
of local government. School people, therefore, have an interest, not 
alone in the reorganization of school districts, but in the whole prob¬ 
lem of reform of local government. To date greater progresshas 
been made in increasing the size of school districts than in consoli¬ 
dating counties or townships or in extending municipal control over 
entire metropolitan areas. Reforms in local government in other 
areas than education have proceeded along the line of improvement 
of administration rather than of consolidation of administrative units. 

In a recent issue of the National Municipal Review, Murray Sea- 
songood, former mayor of Cincinnati and retiring president of the 
National Municipal League, points out certain significant reforms 
that have been accomplished in local government within the past 
three years. 

It is appropriate, as I leave office, to present a brief review of what has 
happened during the past three years in the field of local government as well as a 
review of the activity of the organization itself. 

First of all, the growth of the council-manager plan is encouraging. Twenty- 
one cities have adopted this form of government in the last three years, and 
reports from all of them indicate that better service is being rendered at lower 
cost. Toledo and Schenectady voted favorably on the project in the November, 
1934, election. 

Kentucky and Missouri adopted acts extending to certain dasses of their 
cities the privilege of adopting the manager plan. 

Texas adopted a constitutional amendment providing for consolidation of 
city and county governments; and at the recent November election consolida¬ 
tion of the city and county governments of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and consoli¬ 
dation of the city of Jacksonville with Duval County, Florida, were approved 
by the electorate. 

Minnesota enacted legislation permitting consolidation of its counties. 

Most significant of all, however, are the inroads that have been made upon 
that unit of local government dubbed by H. S. Gilbertson, when he was with the 
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National Municipal League, the “dark continent of American politics”—the 
county. Three years ago no county in. the United States was operating under 
what could truthfully be called the manager form of county government. 

True a few experiments had been made by a number of counties in Virginia 
and North Carolina which were most encouraging and which formed the basis of 
evidence presented by the National Municipal League to indicate the effective¬ 
ness of greater centralization of responsibility in county government to eliminate 
waste and reduce costs. 

Today, however, we can look upon six counties operating successfully under 
the manager form of government—three in Virginia, two in California, and one 
in North Carolina—and can at the same time welcome a newcomer to the ranks, 
Douglas County, Nebraska, which includes Omaha. There the plan in its purest 
form wiU become effective January i, 1937. The act under which Douglas 
County voted November 6 was almost a word-for-word reproduction of the 
model county-manager law drafted by the county-government committee of 
the National Municipal League. It is now possible to adopt the county-manager 
form of government in California, North Carolina, Montana, Virginia, Ne¬ 
braska, Texas, and Ohio, and in nine other states campaigns in various stages 
are under way to permit adoption of the plan by counties. In Hamilton (Cin- 
dnnati), Cuyahoga (Cleveland), Lucas (Toledo), and Mahoning (Youngstown) in 
Ohio, at the recent election, commissions, of which 1 am a member in our county, 
were elected to frame county home-rule charters for submission to the electors. 

An Example op Co-ordinated Community Epport in 
Meeting the Problems op Maladjusted Youth 

In every urban community the various social agencies—the 
schools, the police department, the juvenile court, the department 
of charities and public welfare, the health department, and the 
department of recreation and playgrounds—come into contact in 
one way or another with the maladjusted youth of the community. 
These various social agencies have always co-operated to a greater 
or less extent, but, by and large, they have carried on their work 
independently and in more or less isolation. Conventional methods 
followed by social agencies in seeking to prevent crime and delin¬ 
quency have too often failed because of a lack of co-ordination. If 
conditions which produce delinquency are to he removed or greatly 
changed for the better and if youth who have already become mal¬ 
adjusted are to be dealt with intelligently, all the material and the 
intellectual resources of the social agencies of the community must 
be directed toward the solution of the problem by some co-ordinating 
agency. 

So far as we are aware, the co-ordination of agencies for mental 
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health has been developed more successfully in Berkeley, California 
than in any other American city. School superintendents and prin¬ 
cipals should be particularly interested, therefore, in the following 
account of the Berkeley co-ordinating council prepared by Virgil E, 
Dickson, chairman of the council and research director in the public 
schools of Berkeley. 

Can juvenile maladjustment be solved by work on the individual who com¬ 
mits the offense, or are other factors equally important and necessary coroUarfes? 

Undoubtedly, we must begin with the individual. His delinquencies must be 
stopped if possible. Possibly he should be punished. We must do something to 
him or for him. But why is he a behavior problem? What caused him to offend? 
We must, if we expect to reduce crime, study its causes. Give treatment—yes— 
the best we know how to give, then note the results. Often we know what should 
be done, but we cannot do it. The problem reaches out into other relationships, 
One of these is the general public. What are the public attitudes in the com¬ 
munity that affect the conduct of youth? What respect for law, for officials? 
What attitudes toward morals? Youth quickly take the cue from adults about 
them. Youth are influenced by the fashion. As a matter of fact, they grab the 
fashion and run away with it. But they choose that fashion which fits their own 
emotional interests. 

Then there arc economic factors that block us. In every community there 
are individuals, institutions, and industries that are supported by the money 
which youth spend. Dance halls, gambling places, amusement centers of doubt¬ 
ful value—many of these owe their existence to the spirit of youth in action with 
money to spend. Yes, economics and delinquency have a positive relationship, 

Not only the public attitude and economic interests but political organiza¬ 
tions and political groups complicate behavior. There is privilege, prestige, pro¬ 
tection, camouflage, group pressure from local, state, or national politics, Not 
“What are your deserts?” but “What your political pulls?” are the factors which 
force themselves to the attention of afl public officials. Those who work in¬ 
timately with youth today realize that no amount of punishment of the in¬ 
dividuals who commit crime will reach back into these hidden roots that in¬ 
fluence and produce crime. When the searchlight is turned upon all the causes 
of crime, it will be seen that the individual is often merely the tool of an influence 
more powerful than he. 

To the study of the individual delinquent, the public attitude, the economic 
and political powers—to aU the forces of the community that deal with the con¬ 
trols of youth, the Berkeley Co-ordinating Council [fifteen] years ago turned 
its attention. This council is composed of representatives of the five publidy 
supported departments in the city that deal with the welfare and adjustment of 
youth. They are: police department, public schools—Research and Guidance 
Bureau, the health department, the Welfare Society, the Department of Play¬ 
grounds, Recreation, and Parks. 

The council consists of the heads of these departments together with others 
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whom these heads elect to membership. At the present time the additional 
members elected are the police woman, the superintendent of social service at 
the Health Center, and the assistant director of the Bureau of Research and 
Guidance. The council meets weekly for one hour as a deliberative body to 
discuss specific problems and to set up policies. The council is voluntary. It 
has no official authority. It does not vote, except once a year to elect a chair¬ 
man, nor does it have the power to authorize or to require any department to do 
anything. The chief of each department goes forth from any meeting fuUy re¬ 
sponsible for his own department and free to do as he thinks best. But if he has 
presented a problem in the council, he has had the judgment and the free dis¬ 
cussion of the chiefs of ah the other departments. He knows what they think, 
and he knows in what way they will be able to co-operate. They in turn are 
familiar with his problem and often are told what he intends to do. I cannot 
overemphasize the fact that our Co-ordinating Council is a deliberative and 
counseling group. Our purpose is to become mutually conscious of the problems 
and policies peculiar to each department and of those that may be common to 
two or more of the departments. We deliberate, we co-operate, we educate one 
another, we become acquainted. We are wise enough not to try to dictate, If 
our Co-ordinating Council were made a requirement by the city charter and we 
were forced to vote on interdepartment policies, we would break up in a row and 
would need the rest of the police department in addition to the chief to settle our 
differences. As we are now organized, there has not been a serious conflict be¬ 
tween the five departments represented during these years. 

It is common as we sit about the table for a serious case to be shifted from the 
police department to the schools or vice versa. In fact, a shift may be made 
from one department to any department in a better position to carry on. We 
have learned not to fear one another. We have learned that no department 
need fear for its own prerogatives. 

Sitting about the council table every week is the authority to carry forward 
any action which is legally or socially feasible in the city of Berkeley. If a school 
adjustment is involved, the authority for action is there. If it is a problem of 
law enforcement, the police department is authority; if a matter of health 
either in school or city health, the responsible head is present. If there is need of 
clothing or food or financial help or home placement, the Welfare Society has the 
power. If it is a problem of social and community relation, recreation, or play, 
the chief of that department can act. 

In addition to the necessary service which each department must carry to 
perform its functions from week to week, the council sets up research projects 
to evaluate these services and to gather facts for the future. We locate all cases 
of feeble-mindedness and insanity in the community, we study amusement 
centers and playgrounds. We make spot maps showing the location and nature 
of all sorts of crimes and accidents. 

One project which the council originated and has encouraged promises far- 
reaching results. [Some] years ago there was established what is called a be¬ 
havior research and service clinic; in simpler terms, a counseling committee. 
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This consists of a psychiatrist, a physician, a psychologist, and a staff of psy. 
chiatric social workers under the direction, of the Bureau of Research and Guid¬ 
ance in the city schools. The most serious behavior problems from the public 
schools are referred to this clinic. Careful examinations are made covering the 
nature of the behavior difficulty, the causes are traced as far back as possible 
adjustments are made, treatments given, and the results recorded. 

A scientific technique has been set up for this research and service. 

Several deductions can be drawn at this time after [several] years of study which 
we believe are of very great significance. One or two dogmatic statements may 
interest you now. Misbehavior among children is not a matter of I.Q. All 
ranges of intelligence participate in crime. Misbehavior is not a matter of social 
position nor of wealth. Misbehavior is not a matter of physical condition. Mis¬ 
behavior is always a complex problem having its roots in several causes, one of 
which usually predominates. Misbehavior is invariably accompanied hy emo¬ 
tional stress and strain and is always traceable back to conflict and mismanage¬ 
ment or misunderstanding by adults. 

The findings of this behavior research and service clinic are consistently re¬ 
viewed by the Co-ordinating Council. They become the basis of many changes 
in the management of youth of the community. More than a thousand indi¬ 
vidual youths in Berkeley, embracing many of our most difficult problems, have 
been studied and treated. The large majority of these have been brought into 
line for entirely acceptable social behavior. With some, of course, we have 
failed. We have found some situations which we believe we could easily solve 
if our hands were not tied. As I have stated above, we frequently see what we 
should do, which we cannot do because of social, economic, political, or other 
factors beyond our present power to control. But we are making positive recom¬ 
mendations in written form, even when we know they cannot be followed, and 
we are filing these for future reference. Ten years from now, or twenty years, or 

fifty years, these records should be more valuable than they are at present. 

Our Co-ordinating Council is not laboring under any misconception about 
the tremendous changes which we may bring aboxit in our immediate present. 
We are not expecting to revolutionize the behavior of youth in our city. But 
this we know, there is no other organization or group in the city which has the 
opportunity to see the behavior of youth and which is forced more positively 
into action with the behavior of youth than is our group of officials. We are 
focusing the best thinking which we can find upon our problems. We are com¬ 
bining our forces, pooling our intelligence and our resources, we are making 
progress. We present our experiences freely to other cities, hoping that they may 
have some suggestive value. 

Using the AuDiTORniM in the Elementary School 
The New York State Association of Elementary School Principals 
has recently published a bulletin, Using the Auditorium, which 
should be of particular interest to elementary-school principals and 
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teachers. The following statements, which attempt to define the 
principles which should govern the use of the auditorium, are quoted 
from the bulletin. 

1. The assembly room is essential to the elementary school. It would be as 
sensible to operate through passenger trains without puUmans, hotels without 
lounge or lobby, railroad stations without waiting-rooms, or churches without 
church-school facihties as to attempt to run schools without adequate space and 
equipment for the assemblage of pupils. 

2. In the interest of economy it is possible to use the assembly space of small¬ 
er schools for a variety of activities, e.g., music, physical education, dramatics, 
club meetings, public speaking. 

So far as the assembly need alone is concerned, in elementary schools, the 
auditorium may be relatively small; the size most used is that which accommo¬ 
dates from one-fourth to one-half the school registration. 

3. The assembly is the focal point of the school life. Here special talent finds 
expression. Here the best achievement of each class group finds an outlet for the 
benefit or entertainment of the school. In the assembly room the creative tal¬ 
ents of individuals and of groups of children find an audience. Here is focused 
all the school’s efforts toward developing those fine, intangible phases of person¬ 
ality we call social, cultural, spiritual. 

4. Every chUd should have some daily contact with the assembly room. It is 

not too much to ask every school principal to take Colonel William Parker as his 
ideal, to use his assembly for developing the intangible things of the spirit, the 
emotional phases of child life that are so essentially a part of children’s growth. 
Where the assembly room is too small to accommodate aU the school, there may 
he assembly periods for different groups at different hours. Nor is it necessary 
that the principal attend each and every one of these periods, for there are teach¬ 
ers on every faculty who can share the load. 

5. The assembly period should always have some element of surprise. It 
should never be formalized. Children should enter the room with joyous ex¬ 
pectancy and should leave the room satisfied, inspired, eagerly anticipating the 
next time. 

6. There are many different types of assembly periods. The Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, describes and illustrates the class- 
study assemblies, co-operative assemblies by grades, current-interest assemblies, 
programs for artists and specialists, music assemblies for practice. To this list 
Chester W. Holmes adds current interest events assemblies, and Fay M. Banta 
of Indianapolis suggests booster or pep meetings. 

With reference to the programs by artists, specialists, or outside organiza¬ 
tions, there is general agreement that such programs have little value except as 
they are arranged to fit in with the developing of some interest in the life of the 
school. The outside speaker brought in to discuss a theme having little or no re¬ 
lation to the current interests of pupils, for the most part, wastes school time. 

7. The assembly program should mirror the life of the school. In large meas- 
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ure it will grow out of the work of the children themselves and will be planned in 
much the same manner as the activities of the individual classroom. 

8 . The assembly is one means of bringing the public and the school into close 
harmonious relationships. Through the assembly the public catches something 
of the spirit of the school. It learns to detect the difference between a staged 
show and the wholesome expression of the working achievement of children. 

Sections of the bulletin are devoted to the following topics; the 
underlying objectives and principles of the school assembly, organiz¬ 
ing for the assembly schedule, types of assembly programs, methods 
of presenting programs, evaluating the assembly program, creative 
activity in the auditorium, informal auditorium activities, clubs and 
school organizations in relation to the school auditorium, and out¬ 
side organizations and the auditorium. Part of the bulletin is devot¬ 
ed to descriptions of examples of auditorium programs of specific 
types. The bulletin is concluded with a selected, annotated bibliog¬ 
raphy on the assembly in the elementary school. 

The University or Chicago Dinner 

The University of- Chicago Dinner, given annually during the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, will be held at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, on Wednesday evening, February 27, 
1935. Alumni, former students, and friends of the University are 
most cordially invited to attend the dinner. Tickets, at the rate of 
$2.00 each, may be secured from William S. Gray, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago. 

Who’s Who in This Issue 

E. C. Bolmeier, research secretary of the Laboratory Schools of 
the University of Chicago. Carolyn Hoerer, deceased since the 
preparation of this article, formerly in charge of research in health 
education for the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund. Martha 
Crumpton Hardy, staff psychologist of the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund. Foster E. Grossnickle, head of the Department 
of Mathematics at the State Normal School, Jersey City, New 
Jersey. John A. Nietz, associate professor of education at the 
University of Pittsburgh. William C. Reavis, professor of educa¬ 
tion at the University of Chicago. Nelson B. Henry, associate 
professor of education at the University of Chicago. 



RECENT TENDENCIES IN TAXATION 
FOR PUBLIC-SCHOOL SUPPORT 


E. C. BOLMEIER 

Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 


More tax bills passed through the state legislative hoppers in 1933 
than in any previous year. The tax problem had become so acute in 
1933 that forty-seven states were prompted to pass more than a 
thousand tax laws.' In 1934 nearly every state legislature convened 
in at least one session, in some states in as many as four sessions, for 
the purpose of enacting legislation concerning public revenue. More¬ 
over, in several states the electorate participated directly by voting 
on revenue issues at the November elections. The fact that most of 
the tax proposals which appeared on the ballots were negatived at 
the polls indicates perhaps not so much a desire to maintain the 
status quo as a desire to leave the decision of the issues in the hands 
of the legislatures. This interpretation is particularly appropriate 
since nearly all the legislatures will be in regular session at some time 
during the first half of 1935. Although much of the recent legislation 
does not pertain to taxation, an analysis of bills introduced and of 
laws passed indicates that public revenue was the paramount con¬ 
cern of these legislatures, 

A review of recent tax legislation indicates three significant tend¬ 
encies with respect to the support of public schools: (i) Laws are 
being enacted establishing a definite limitation on the rate of taxa¬ 
tion for all purposes which may be applied to property—the type of 
taxation on which schools have in the past been most dependent. 
(2) Taxes of new types are being adopted for school revenue, (3) A 
greater responsibility is being assumed by the state in the adminis¬ 
tration of taxation for school purposes. 

These tendencies are concomitantly related. When limits on the 
property tax become effective, legislatures are driven to seek new 

* Raymond E. Manning, “State Tax Legislation, 1933,” Tas Magazine, XII (Febru¬ 
ary, 1934), 63. 
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types of taxes to compensate for the diminution of revenue caused by 
the tax limitation, and, when the types of taxes so adopted cannot be 
easily administered by the smaller governmental units, the responsi¬ 
bility falls on the state. 

TAX LIMITATIONS 

Property-tax limitations have existed in mild form for many 
years, but it is only recently that the states have been hastily in¬ 
jecting these limitations into their constitutions and statutes 

TABLE I 


Tax-Limitation Legislation Passed in 1932-33* 


State 

Year Passed 

Type of Law 

Government Limited 


1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1933 
1933 
1933 
1933 
1933 
1933 
1933 
1933 
1933 

1932 

1932 

Constitutional provision 
Statute 

state and local 


All governments 

All governments 
Counties and cities 


Statute 


Statute 

MirhigATi. 

Constitutional provision 
Statute 

All governments 
Coimties 



Statute 

Cities and counties 


Constitutional provision 
Constitutional provision 
Statute 

All governments 

All governments 
Townships 

AU governments 

All local governments 
Cities and towns 


Mnrth Dalcnta. 

Oliio.. 

Constitutional provision 
Constitutional provision 
Statute 




Constitutional provision 
Statute 

State 

Washington. 

All governments 

All governments 

West Virginia... 

Constitutional provision 



* Adapted from Mabel L. Walker, “The States’ Search for Money,” Ifational Municipal 
XXni (July, 1934)1 367-68. 


with serious and rigid intent. Formerly the majority of tax limits 
were so liberal in rate and exemption that they were of no conse¬ 
quence. The more recent laws, however, such as those of Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, and West Virginia, are rigid and narrow enough to 
affect noticeably the revenue systems of those states and their local 
governments. 

This type of tax legislation has been so popular recently that six¬ 
teen states enacted limitation laws during 1932-33, as shown in Table 
I. Other states which do not have tax limits are advocating such 
legislation. The limitation law of Washington was at first adopted 
as a temporary measure. Its continuance, however, was sane- 
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tioned by the voters at the November, 1934, election to the extent of 
approving, by a rather small majority, an initiative proposal extend¬ 
ing for a period of two years the provisions of the present forty-mill 
limitation act and making it more restrictive. That the limitation 
laws are not restricted to particular geographical areas is evidenced 
by the contrary trend shown in Oregon, where at the November elec¬ 
tion the voters decisively rejected an amendment limiting assess¬ 
ments on taxable property to half the cash value and limiting the 
over-all tax rate on this base to twenty mills for 1936. All but three 
of the states indicated in Table I enacted their present tax-limitation 
laws in 1933- Eight of the states embedded the provisions in their 
constitutions. In eight of the states tax limitation applies to all 
governments—local, county, and state. 

The effect of the tax-limitation laws on schools varies from state 
to state, Some of the laws exempt local, county, or state authorities 
from restricting their school levies to the limits otherwise specified 
in the laws. Other laws seriously affect the school-revenue systems, 
especially in the urban centers. The director of the Michigan Munic¬ 
ipal League believes that the law of Michigan has a most serious 
effect on schools: 

The impact of the tax-limitation amendment upon the schools has probably 
been more serious than upon any other unit. In some parts of the state the 
tax rates for schools alone exceeded twenty mills. The city schools, which have 
provided a higher standard of education than in the rural districts, have been 
particularly affected.^ 

Somewhat similar objections are voiced with respect to the tax- 
limit law of Iowa: 

The chief objectors to the law were probably the school authorities. Not 
only was a strenuous effort made to defeat the measure, but agitation for its 
amendment was initiated soon after adjournment of the regular session. It was 
pointed out by school authorities that the act discriminated heavily against 
urban as opposed to rural schools.' 

' Harold D. Smith, “Tax Limitation in Michigan,” Property Tax Limitation Laws: 
The Evidence and the Arguments for and against Them by Twenty-four Authorities, 
p. 66. Publication No. 36. Chicago: Public Administration Service (850 East s8th 
Street), 1934, 

’Carroll H. Wooddy, “Tax Limitation in Iowa,” Property Tax Limitation Laws: 
The Evidence and the Arguments for and against Them by Twenty-four Authorities, 
p. 55. Publication No. 36. Chicago; Public Administration Service (850 East s8th 
Street), 1934. 
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Further condemnation against property-tax limitation was ex¬ 
pressed when the American Municipal Association, representing five 
thousand cities of the country, recently held its annual convention 
and adopted a resolution against the limitation schemes which de¬ 
clared them “a threat to the very existence of municipal govern¬ 
ment.”^ 

It is certain that much of the tax-limiting legislation was prompt¬ 
ed by agitation from people who were seeldng relief from the burden 
of taxation on their property. In some instances the legislation was 
adopted as a means of restricting “tax-spenders.” Perhaps the most 
constructive consequence of property-tax limitation is that it tends 
to broaden the tax base by forcing legislatures to adopt new types 
of taxes in order to supply needed revenue. 

NEW TYPES OF TAXES 

The extent to which property-tax limitation has caused legisla¬ 
tures to adopt new types of taxes cannot be definitely determined. 
That many new taxes were adopted in 1933 is shown by Table II, 
The sales tax and the income tax have proved to be the most popular 
and the most productive of the new types of state taxes. At the 
present time there are only eleven states which do not use one or the 
other of these two taxes, namely, Colorado, Florida, Maine, Mary¬ 
land, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Texas, and Wyoming. 

Perhaps the most encouraging development in state taxation has 
been the adoption of the graduated tax on net incomes. Iowa and 
Louisiana^ adopted income-tax laws in 1934. A total of thirty states 
now have income-tax laws in some'form. 

Other states would have income taxes were it not for the fact that 
they are prevented from doing so by constitutional restrictions. The 
income-tax laws passed in Illinois in 1932 and in Washington in 1933 
were declared unconstitutional on the ground that they violated the 
uniformity clause. Michigan and California have similar constitu¬ 
tional barriers, although the latter may remove or modify its re- 

^ “Tax Limitation Proposals Condemned by American Municipal Association,” 
Tax Magazine, XII (November, 1934), 614-15. 

“ The Louisiana income-tax law required and received popular approval at the 
November, 1934, election. 
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strictive clause at the forthcoming constitutional convention, which 
was authorized at the November election. The electorate of Illinois 
rejected at the November election a proposal for the calling of a con¬ 
stitutional convention. If such a convention had been called, it 
would have been possible to remove the uniformity clause from the 
constitution and to permit a graduated income tax. The voters of 
Washington and Michigan decisively rejected at the November elec¬ 
tion amendments that would have permitted the levy of a graduated 
net-income tax for their respective states. The proceeds of the Michi¬ 
gan tax were to have been earmarked for the public schools. 

TABLE II 

Number of States Adopting New Types 
OF Taxes in 1933* 


Type of Tax Number of States 

Liquor tax. 33 

Gross-income or sales tax. 13 

Horse-racing tax. ii 

Chain-store tax. 7 

Personal-income tax. 6 

Corporate-income tax. S 

Gift tax. 2 

Oleomargarine tax. 2 

Boxing and wrestling tax. 2 

Cigarette tax. 2 


* Raymond E. Manning, “State Tax Legislation, 1933/’ Tax Afaga- 
st««, XII (February, 1934), 68. 

Because of depleted funds, need for revenue, agitation by oppo¬ 
nents of the income tax, and constitutional restrictions on income- 
tax legislation, lawmakers readily seized on the sales tax as a new 
source of revenue. Although many economists claim that the general 
sales tax is regressive and does not conform to the best canons of 
taxation, many states are adopting it. At a time when increased 
revenue is in such great demand as it has been during the past few 
years, the productivity of the sales tax is sufficient explanation for 
its growing popularity. The annual revenue produced by the gross 
sales tax in California amounts to more than fifty mil lion dollars. 
Illinois and Michigan each receive approximately thirty-five million 
dollars annually from the sales tax.^ 

' James W. Martin, “Recent Gross Sales Tax Policy in the Light of Experience, 
p. S’ Memorandum on Sales Tax. Chicago; American Legislators’ Association, 
December 6, 1934, 
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Although the general sales tax has usually been adopted as aa 
emergency measure, it tends to become a permanent feature of the 
tax system of the states adopting it. 

Once adopted, it is seldom repealed because of the dependence upon the 

revenues it supplies.The states will not relinquish their general sales 

taxes merely because they were introduced to meet an emergency, any more 
than they will abandon property, income, license, or selected sales taxes initi¬ 
ated at a time of emergency.' 

It is almost impossible to determine exactly how many states have 
general sales taxes because the tax is not always designated as a 

TABLE III 

Number of states levying Certain taxes in 1933 and Number 
Which allocate or Contribute Such Taxes to Schools 
IN Whole or in Part* 


Ndmbeb or States 


Type oi Tax 

Levying 

Tax 

Allocating 
All or Part 
to Public 
Education 

Contributing 
to Education 
through Ap¬ 
propriations 

Personal-income tax. 

24 

II 

10 

Corporation-income tax. 

26 

8 

14 

General sales tax. 

17 

7 

9 

Chain-store tax. 

19 

9 

7 

Tobacco sales tax. 

16 

6 

6 


* Adapted from Five Vears ojSialeSchool Revenue Leaislation, XQ 29 -S 3 , P- 8, Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Associations Vol. XII, No. i. Washington: Research 
Division of the National Education Association, i934- 


“sales tax” even though it is such in fact. Furthermore, the sales 
tax in many instances is initiated as an emergency measure, and con¬ 
sequently many of the laws pertaining to the tax become ineffective 
and are either re-enacted, with or without revision, or are discon¬ 
tinued entirely. At the present time at least eighteen states are ob¬ 
taining revenue from sales taxes. Sales-tax laws in North Dakota 
and Oregon were defeated by popular referendum in 1933. Again in 
May, 1934, Oregon rejected by referendum the school-relief sales 
tax. The sales-tax laws first passed in Arizona and Illinois in 1933 
were declared unconstitutional, but they were re-enacted after re- 

' Alfred G. BueUer, “The Latest in Taxes,’’ Tax Digest, XII (December, 1934)1 
408-9. 
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vision. At the Fourth Special Session in November, 1934, the Illinois 
legislature provided for the indefinite extension of the two-cent Re¬ 
tailers’ Occupation Tax (the sales tax), which under the original law 
would have expired on July i, 1935. Pennsylvania and New York 
both passed sales-tax laws which have now expired, although rev¬ 
enue is still being collected for sales made preceding the expiration 
of the law. 

Some of the states do not specifically allocate all or even part of 
the proceeds of these new taxes to public education. In states where 
the taxes are not earmarked for schools, however, the schools often 
receive a share of the receipts by appropriations from general funds, 
as is indicated in Table III. The advantages or the disadvantages 
of earmarking the proceeds of these taxes for school purposes is a 
problem which should be settled by research. 

STATE PARTICIPATION EN SCHOOL SUPPORT 

Because of the inadequacy of the general property tax, on which 
local school districts have been most dependent, and because of con¬ 
ditions created by the depression, many local districts have experi¬ 
enced difficulty in financing their school programs. Consequently, 
the state, which is more able to administer other types of taxes, has 
exercised its prerogative by assuming greater responsibility in tax 
collection and the distribution of tax funds. It is significant, there¬ 
fore, to note the extent to which the state is assuming an increasingly 
important r 61 e as a governmental unit for the support of public ele¬ 
mentary and secondary education. Table IV shows that the per¬ 
centage of state support to schools has steadily increased for the 
eight years 1925-32, the greatest increase occurring in the period 
1931-32. If data were available for the last biennium, it is evident 
that the percentage of gain in the amount of state support would be 
still larger since the greatest increase in the adoption of new state 
taxes has taken place since 1932. 

There is evidence, however, that the people are not willing at the 
present time to deny local governments participation in the adminis¬ 
tration of taxes. At the recent general elections an amendment that 
would have allowed the state to impose taxes on a state-wide basis 
and return the proceeds on an equitable basis to local taxing sub- 
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divisions was defeated in the state of Washington hy a substantial 
majority. 

Time alone mil reveal whether these recent tendencies are favor¬ 
able to education. Many of the new tax laws were enacted hurriedly 

TABLE IV 


Percentage of School Reventje received prom Taxation 
and from Afpeopriation by State, County 
AND Local Sources 


SO-ORCB 1 

Percentage oe Taxation and AEpaopfitATiON 

1 1925-2(5* 



1031-355 

State. 

1 15.0 

16.2 ^ 

^ 1 

16.7 

19.S 

County. 

1 ii-i 

10.9 ^ 

10.6 

8.8 

Local. 

73-9 

72.9 

72.7 

71.7 


* Bimiiial Survey of Bduca-lion: rfi£4~iQ£d, p. 503. United Slates Bureau of Edu¬ 
cation Bulletin No. 25, 1028. 

•I' Biennial Survey oj Edueaiiom xQ£ 6 ~is>a 8 , p, 473. United States Bureau o£ Edu¬ 
cation Bulletin No. 16,103o. 

t Survey of Eduoafiott: J0 s$~xq^o, lit 64. United States Office of Educa- 

tionBulletin No. 20,1931. 

$ Biennial Survey 0/ Education in the United States: p. 76. United States 

OfSce of Education BuUetia No. 3, Z933 (advance pages). 

as emergency measures. Perhaps the greatest task in the next decade 
for educators and for all others concerned with tax reform will be to 
remove the debris of recent tax legislation. After the d6bri5 is cleared 
away, however, it is highly probable that much will remain which is 
beneficial to the financing of public elementary and secondary edu¬ 
cation. 










THE ROLE OF HEALTH! IN THE 
CHILD’S DEVELOPMENT^ 


CAROLYN HOEFER and MARTHA CRUMPTON HARDY 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chicago 

In whatever terms good health may be defined, the real signifi¬ 
cance of a health-education program rests on the assumption that a 
vigorously healthy child will be more successful than a less healthy 
child in meeting the demands of organized society. In an earlier ar- 
ticle“ attention was centered on the extent to which the objectives of 
a health-education program were realized. In this article evidence 
on the validity of the underlying assumption will be briefly pre¬ 
sented. 

A general appraisal of the physical health of a group of 409 pu¬ 
pils was made on the basis of a series of observations covering a 
period of at least three years. These observations included the find¬ 
ings from periodic examinations by a pediatrician, measurements of 
muscular strength and robustness, indices of nutrition, records of 
physical growth, and certain health practices, for example, the daily 
consumption of coffee or tea. A child was said to be in very good 
health if throughout the duration of the study he was found among 
the highest 10 per cent of the pupil population in two of the health 
measures cited and if his record on no item was poor. The criterion 
for poor health was a record less satisfactory than that of 90 per cent 
of the pupil population in two of the selected measures and never 
satisfactory in any one measure. Children whose health records were 
between these two extremes hut never overlapped them were said 
to be in fair condition. 

^This article gives a brief summary of some of the major findings of an extensive 
investigation conducted by the writers in twelve elementary schools in Joliet, Illinois. 
The detailed findings will be published shortly under the auspices of the Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund. 

’ Carolyn Hoefer and Martha Crumpton Hardy, “Some Influences of a Health- 
Education Program during the Elementary-School Years,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXXV (January, 1935), 368-8Z. 
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For comparative purposes the three groups were equated with 
respect to age, sex, and occupational status of their fathers. The 
good-health and the poor-health groups each included thirty-five pu¬ 
pils; the fair-health group, thirty-seven children. A general picture 
of the growth and development of these children and the character 
of their adjustments to the school and neighborhood situations dur¬ 
ing their progress from Grade III into the junior high school pro¬ 
vided the evidence from which conclusions have been drawn, 

HEALTH AS RELATED TO RATE OE PHYSICAL GROWTH 

The findings were highly suggestive of a direct relation between 
good health and rate of growth of the skeletal frame. Without ex¬ 
ception, the very healthy children had larger increments of growth in 
height, breadth, and weight, and the children in the poor-health 
group had smaller increments, than children said to be in fair condi¬ 
tion. In so far as the healthy and the handicapped were concerned, 
these differences were sufficiently large to indicate reasonable cer¬ 
tainty in their trend. 

Similar results were observed when the physician’s judgment com¬ 
prised the sole criterion of health status. Children described by the 
physician at each yearly examination as in good to excellent condi¬ 
tion (sixty-three cases) tended to have a higher rate of physical 
growth than children of the same age and economic level who were 
described as in a fair to poor condition (sixty-three cases). The dif¬ 
ferences, while not large, were consistent, as shown by consecutive 
measurements of sitting height, leg length, arm span, weight, depth 
of chest, and breadth of shoulders, chest, and hips. Likewise, chil¬ 
dren who had few defects (forty-seven cases) were growing at a faster 
rate during these years than children of like age and home back¬ 
ground who had many defects (forty-seven cases). This tendency 
was particularly evident in measures of breadth and of weight. It is 
not surprising to find that the smallest differences noted were dif¬ 
ferences in height. Four years is a relatively short period in which 
to observe rate of growth, especially in height, since height is gener¬ 
ally thought to be little affected by changes within the environment. 

Again, comparisons of the increases in height, weight, and breadth 
of forty-one children who were growing more rapidly in nine physical 
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traits than were 90 per cent of the pupil population with the increases 
of forty-one children whose rate was least rapid revealed the fact 
that the former had been judged by a physician to be in better health 
during this period than the latter. Here, also, a relation between 
physical health and rate of growth is indicated. 

From these several analyses it seems safe to conclude that general 
health may be a significant factor in the rate of physical growth of a 
child during the elementary-school years. 

HEALTH AS BELATED TO INTELLIGENCE AND 
SCHOOL ACCOMPLISHMENT 

There were some definite indications of an association of bright¬ 
ness and school achievement with physical health status. When the 
factors of age, occupational status of father, Americanization of the 
home, and length of schooling of parents were controlled, the very 
healthy children were found to have somewhat higher intelligence 
quotients, and the children in poor health lower intelligence quo¬ 
tients, than children whose health was classified as fair. In terms of 
the average score from three intelligence tests, the frequency of in¬ 
telligence quotients of 110 or higher corresponded directly with the 
children’s health classification. Fifty-seven per cent of the very 
healthy children, 32 per cent of those in fair health, and 20 per cent 
of those in poor health had intelligence quotients classifying them as 
mentally superior. The differences could be said to approach sig¬ 
nificance in each comparison, and, in the case of the very healthy 
and the handicapped, a true difference was indicated. 

When the health status of fifty-two very bright children (with aver¬ 
age intelligence quotients of 120 or above) was contrasted with that 
of fifty-four dull children (with average intelligence quotients of 89 
or lower), the bright children were found to have fewer defects, to 
have higher nutritional ratings, and to be in better all-round physi¬ 
cal condition than the dull children. In each of these comparisons 
the chances of a true difference were better than 98 to 2. The groups 
in this instance were not from similar socio-economic levels, but it is 
apparent that these results are in agreement with the previous com¬ 
parisons in which variations in home conditions were eliminated. 
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The health records of forty children with high increments of men¬ 
tal growthj based on consecutive yearly mental ages, showed them 
to be in better physical condition throughout this growth period 
than were forty-one children with low increments of gain in mental 
age. An association of vigorous health with an accelerated growth 
rate was strongly suggested. For not only did the average health 
scores point to a real difference between the groups, hut 75 per cent 
of the accelerated cases were described by the physician as in good 
to excellent health at each yearly inspection. 

It would then be more or less expected that children in good health 
would tend to be more successful in school than their less healthy 
classmates. When the health groups were equated on the basis of 
age, intelligence quotient, and socio-economic level, the very healthy 
children again ranked above both the physically handicapped and 
the average children in the investigation with respect to school prog¬ 
ress as judged by educational tests and by teachers’ marks. The dif¬ 
ferences were not large, but they were consistent. When intelligence 
quotient and health varied, even though the groups were ahke in 
the other factors mentioned and had had the same degree of con¬ 
tinuity of school experience, as judged by regularity of attendance 
and by number of transfers, the children differed markedly in the 
gains on school tests given during the health program. The very 
healthy children were consistently more successful than the children 
in poor health. 

Similar tendencies were observed in the comparative results from 
the extremes of the test scores. In measures of muscular strength 
and robustness, in physical endurance (as here measured), in rela¬ 
tive freedom from physical defects, in nutrition, and in general all¬ 
round physical condition, pupils who made tire largest gains in edu¬ 
cational achievement ranked above both the average pupils and the 
pupils showdng little school improvement. The children who showed 
the slowest rates of progress were decidedly less healthy than either 
the average pupils exa m ined or those exhibiting marked improve¬ 
ment in school. 

The general agreement in the findings from several types of analy¬ 
ses of intelligence and school success makes it seem highly probable 
that, other factors being equal, good health plays an important r 61 e 
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in a child’s mental efficiency and school achievement during the ele¬ 
mentary-school years. 

HEALTH AS RELATED TO SCHOOL BEHAVIOR 

Careful inspection of a large array of findings revealed some very 
decisive evidence of a significant relation between physical robust¬ 
ness and wholesome adjustment. The trend of the results was the 
same whether health status was judged in terms of specific physical 
condition or in terms of a general health appraisement and whether 
behavior was considered from the standpoint of satisfactoriness of 
adjustment in the school environment or in terms of inadequate per¬ 
sonal adjustment. Some of the most pertinent of the comparative 
findings will be briefly summarized. 

1. Differences in health condition .—^Of two groups of children of 
the same age, socio-economic level, and intelligence quotient, who 
were equally successful in their school work, those who were said to 
be in good health received appreciably higher ratings on school ad¬ 
justment than those in poor health. On the whole, the very healthy 
children were described by their teachers as more satisfactorily ad¬ 
justed than the average child in their classes in such traits as social 
adaptability, emotional stability, attitude toward assigned tasks, as 
well as conformity to authority and general classroom behavior. 
Healthy children were also rated as better adjusted than children in 
a fair health condition. The differences in all these comparisons were 
large enough to justify reasonable confidence in the trend of the 
results. 

2. School behavior as judged by teachers .—Children classffied by 
their teachers as well adjusted were found to be healthier, on the 
whole, than children from the same socio-economic stratum classi¬ 
fied as poorly adjusted. Well-adjusted pupils were more likely, and 
poorly adjusted pupils were less hkely, to be in good health condi¬ 
tion, as shown by yearly examinations, than the average pupil in¬ 
cluded in the investigation. The differences, while not always large, 
were consistent, and in many cases true differences were indicated. 

3. Manifestation's of inadequate and undesirable forms of personal 
adjustment as determined by interviews with individual children. —Chil¬ 
dren exhibiting signs of an excessive number of fears, of frequent 
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anger outbursts, of shy and sensitive dispositions, and of feelings 
of inferiority were, on the average, less healthy than either the 
average children examined or those called well adjusted. Children 
who were given the most social recognition by their fellows were de¬ 
cidedly more robust than children from the same socio-economic 
stratum who were classified as poorly adjusted by any of the criteria 
employed. The children who were well liked by their schoolmates 
were, on the whole, a vigorously healthy group. 

A relation between good health and adequacy of behavior ad¬ 
justment at the elementary-school age was thus clearly indicated, 
Children who were said to be physically robust were described as 
better adjusted than their less healthy classmates, and children who 
were called well adjusted were found to be healthier than their less 
satisfactorily adjusted classmates. These comparative findings, tak¬ 
en in conjunction with positive, even though low, correlation coeffi¬ 
cients, seem to warrant the conclusion that a child in good health is 
less likely, and a child in poor health is more likely, to meet with 
difficulties in adjusting to the demands of the classroom and the 
playground than the average school child. 

HEALTH DURING ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL YEARS AS RELATED 
TO EARLY DEVELOPMENTAL HISTORY 

Information with regard to the child’s development during infancy 
and early childhood was collected from the mother at various times 
during the course of the investigation. Reports were, for the most 
part, based on memory after the lapse of six or more years. In some 
cases diaries and “baby-books” provided verification and supple¬ 
mentary material. The available records, while recognized as inade¬ 
quate accounts of the children’s early years, were highly suggestive 
of an association of an unsatisfactory developmental history with 
later poor health status. The children who dnring their elementary- 
school years were in poor health appeared to have been at a disad¬ 
vantage from the very beginning of life. 

There was a definite indication that the parents of the physically 
robust children were in relatively good health at the time of concep¬ 
tion and during the pregnancy period. On the other hand, the par¬ 
ents of the physically handicapped were less healthy than the parents 
of either of the other groups. At birth the robust children were re- 
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ported to have been heavier and huskier than the children whose 
later health was described as fair or poor. Again, it seemed probable 
that during infancy the general physical condition of the very 
healthy children had been, on the whole, more satisfactory, and that 
of the poor-health group less satisfactory, than the condition of pu¬ 
pils in fair health during their elementary-school years. 

Irregularities of feeding and sleeping schedules, nutrition disor¬ 
ders, sleep disturbances, and the like were more commonly reported 
for the physically handicapped than for the other cases. Some cor¬ 
roboration of these findings was noted by the physician at the time 
of his examination. Rachitic signs were three times as prevalent 
among the children in the poor-health group as among the very 
healthy. In 69 per cent of the poor-health cases evidences of former 
rickets were observed; this finding was an objective record of nutri¬ 
tional or glandular disturbance during the first few years of the 
child’s life. It can be stated with confidence that bone deformities 
resulting from earlier rickets were decidedly more common among 
the children described as in poor health than among the healthy 
children. 

HEALTH AS EELATED TO CERTAIN ASPECTS 
OE HOME BACKGROUND 

A comparative study of various aspects of the home life of very 
healthy children and of a physically handicapped group of the same 
age and economic level revealed few appreciable differences between 
the healthy and the handicapped. The groups appeared to be similar 
with respect to (i) certain biological conditions, such as nativity of 
grandparents, longevity of members of the family, familial diseases, 
and age of parents at time of the child’s birth, and (2) social condi¬ 
tions within the home, such as size and type of household, marital 
status of parents, Americanization of the home, length of schooling 
of parents, remunerative employment of the mother, and recrea¬ 
tional interests of the parents and of the children. 

Gertain conditions in the home environment of the very healthy 
were, however, markedly different from those noted in the poor- 
health group. The most outstanding of these dissimilarities con¬ 
cerned the physical aspects of the home surroundings and the health 
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status of the parents. Very healthy children, on the whole, came 
from a superior type of home environment, as judged by size of 
house, neatness, sleeping conditions, and the like. The neighborhood 
conditions of the three health groups were very much alike, and it 
win be recalled, the groups were equated with respect to economic 
level. If orderliness in the household can be taken as a reflection of 
the parents’ attitude toward child care, then it follows that the very 
healthy children of this study were receiving greater care and atten¬ 
tion within the family unit than were their less healthy classmates, 
On the other hand, those children who were greatly in need of physi¬ 
cal care seemed least likely to find it in their homes. 

One of the most interesting findings that came out of this study 
of the home was the definite indication of a relation between the 
health of the parents and the health of the children. Every father 
and 91 per cent of the mothers of the very healthy children were re¬ 
ported in good to excellent health. This record was markedly differ¬ 
ent from that of either of the other health groups. The variations 
were large enough to justify the conclusion that the parents of the 
healthy children had better health records, according to the reports 
given by the fathers and the mothers, than had the parents of the 
physically handicapped children. Whatever inferences may be 
drawn from these findings, it seems clear that during the years of 
childhood the group of healthy children were much more likely to 
have had the advantage of a wholesome home atmosphere than were 
the physically handicapped. 

A further indication of the greater stability of the homes of the 
very healthy children was found in the records of commitments to 
institutions for mental and nervous disorders. Among the very 
healthy there was no record found of the commitment of any mem¬ 
ber of the family for three generations, while 8 per cent among the 
fair-health group and ii per cent among the poor-health children 
had at least one relative in a hospital for the mentally deranged. 
The differences in this comparison were probably significant. While 
these findings were by no means evidence of the mental soundness 
of the family stock of the very healthy children, they suggested a 
healthier background in the case of this group in contrast to that of 
the less healthy children. 
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There was some indication of a predominance of first-born (primip- 
arous) children among the very healthy and of last-born among the 
poor-health cases. With respect to the latter group it must be recog¬ 
nized that many of the families represented were probably incom¬ 
plete families, since the average mother of the population surveyed 
was under forty years of age at the completion of this investigation. 
The chances were better than 98 to 2 that the very healthy child was 
the first-born in his family and as high as 99 to i that more first¬ 
born were among the very healthy than among the physically handi¬ 
capped. Neither of these findings would be affected by future in¬ 
creases in the size of family. The differences, while not large enough 
to give certainty to the trend, were highly suggestive of some asso¬ 
ciation with health status. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

Some of the principal differences between groups of children of 
like ages and from a similar socio-economic stratum who differed 
markedly with respect to- health are graphically presented in Fig¬ 
ures I and 2. The scale units express the amount of deviation of 
healthy children and of those in poor health from a group in fair 
condition. The diagrams summarize observed variations in some 
general and specific physical conditions, in physical and mental 
growth during the elementary-school years, in certain types of 
habits and skills, and in the general character of personal adjust¬ 
ments in the daily experiences of the classroom and the playground. 

On the whole, variations in physical fitness appeared to be asso¬ 
ciated with differences in growth and development. Without excep¬ 
tion, the children who were in poor health tended to be less profi¬ 
cient in their school work, less skilful on the playground, and less 
successful in their adjustments to the demands of co-operative group 
activities than were their healthier classmates. The very healthy 
children usually exceeded those said to be in fair health by as large 
amounts as the latter in turn excelled children in poor health. Thus, 
it would seem highly probable that vigorous health during the ele¬ 
mentary-school years plays a significant r 61 e in wholesome develop¬ 
ment. 
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SOME CHALLENOrNG ISSUES RAISED BY RESULTS OF YEARLY 
EXAMINATIONS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 

One of the most thought-provoking findings of the investigation 
concerns the importance of the mineral content of the soil of a lo- 
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Fxg. I. —^Physical development of groups (equated for chronological age and socio¬ 
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health. (The scale units are expressed in terms of standard deviations above and below 
the mean.) 


cality as a conditioning factor in the growth of the young children 
of that community. Recent agricultural surveys of the county in 
which the children included in these studies resided have shown a 
deficiency of the soil in minerals, particularly phosphorus, and in 
proper drainage for farming. Careful measurements of a represents- 
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tive sample of the public-school children between the ages of eight 
and thirteen, inclusive, from the largest town in this county revealed 
an unusually large proportion of “short” children and a relatively 
small number of “tall” children, according to current norms. Many 
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Fig. 2. —Physical, mental, and social development of groups (equated for chrono¬ 
logical age and socio-economic status) of children in good health, children in fair health, 
and children in poor health. (The scale units are expressed in terms of standard devia¬ 
tions above and below the mean.) 

of the families surveyed had their own garden plots, and many others 
secured all their vegetables from truck gardens within the county 
limits. While in the latter case the soil may have been treated, there 
is little reason to assume that the home gardeners had taken any 
special care to, overcome the soil deficiency. In the first place, agri- 
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cultural reports are not generally read by townsfolk, and hence the 
families would very probably be ignorant of the situation. In the 
second place, the community is largely industrial, and, even if in- 
formation were acquired, it is unlikely that adequate measures would 
be taken to remedy the condition. 

The expected proportion of shortness and of tallness is 12.5 pet 
cent in each case, according to the Baldwin-Wood tables. Among the 
Joliet population examined, shortness was not only more common 
than was expected and taUness less common (the critical ratios of 
these differences were 5.4 and 15.7 in probable-error units), but 
shortness was more than five times as frequent as tallness. Here, 
again, the difference was a true difference. These findings held 
whether the stature classifications were based on the consistency of 
all records throughout the study or on some one year’s record of 
large deviations from the norm. 

There was no indication that either nationality or dietary differ¬ 
ences were conditioning factors in the stature classifications. Of 
course, these factors were not eliminated as possible factors in varia¬ 
tions in rate of growth. While the proportion of South Europeans 
and North Europeans, as judged by the birthplaces of the grand¬ 
parents, was the same among the short as among the tall children, 
the community may have differed in this respect from the popula¬ 
tions contributing to the so-called “norm.” Nevertheless, the find¬ 
ings of the extremes in stature indicated that an association with 
nationality differences was certainly unhkely. It was discovered, 
however, that the proportion of the parents of short children who 
had been reared in the community was larger than the corresponding 
percentage of parents of tall children. It is possible that this trend 
in the findings may point to a long-continued operation of soil de¬ 
ficiency in connection with the present growth retardation. 

Research studies on plants and animals have tended to show that 
some detrimental efiects on growth result from the type of deficien¬ 
cies noted in the soil in and around Joliet. Physical measurements of 
a large group of the children growing up in this locality have sug¬ 
gested the presence of some retarding influences. While it is a logical 
assumption that soil de£.ciency may have been a factor in the growth 
findings, it must he recognized that many factors are involved in 
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such a relation. Further elucidation as to water supply, plant anal¬ 
yses, food values, and exact conditions and treatment of the soil in 
which foodstuffs are grown is required before any definite assump¬ 
tion can be made. From the standpoint of both health and normal 
development, the question is one which demands thorough investi¬ 
gation. The value to the growing child of an “adequate diet” loses 
its sigaifi.cance if the recommended food items are lacking in nutri¬ 
tive content. Research is needed to determine what the dangers from 
soil deficiency are and what preventive measures should be taken to 
meet them. 

The health histories of the pupil population here mvestigated sug¬ 
gested strikingly an inverse relation between health history (fre¬ 
quency of illness) during childhood and both health status and 
wholesome behavior adjustments at the elementary-school age. It 
was found that the very healthy children, as judged by a number of 
different health measures, had been ill more frequently, and children 
in poor health less frequently, than the children in fair condition. 
The difference between the very healthy and the handicapped cases 
could be said to approximate a true difference, the chances being 
greater than 99.7 in 100 that more sickness was reported for the 
healthy than for the handicapped. This same tendency was apparent 
when the records were restricted to the period of infancy. There 
were more children among those said to be in poor health who had 
been relatively free from sickness during the first year of life than 
was the case for either the very healthy or those in fair health. 

Information concerning incidence of disease was secured from the 
mother at the time of the doctor’s examinations. As all her state¬ 
ments were checked and rechecked at the several yearly conferences 
with the physician, the health records can be taken as very accurate 
accounts of the frequency of serious and prolonged sickness among 
the children examined. The reports, however, related solely to num¬ 
ber and types of illnesses and the age at which these occurred. No 
information was obtained concerning duration, severity, or the after¬ 
effects of the diseases. 

There are many factors involved in the problem of immunity, and 
at the present time no definite statement concerning its relation to a 
healthy condition seems warranted. Nevertheless, the data herein 
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reported suggest the possibility that there is no close relation be¬ 
tween resistance to disease during childhood and general health con¬ 
dition at this period. Certainly, there was no evidence from this 
investigation that children who were in good health in the elemen¬ 
tary-school years had been free from the general run of illnesses. On 
the contrary, 12 per cent of the very healthy, compared with g per 
cent of those in fair condition and 5 per cent of those in poor health 
had had relatively large amounts of sickness during childhood and 
infancy (eight or more different diseases). 

The comparative findings from studies on behavior likewise point¬ 
ed to a negative relation with health history. Children whose be¬ 
havior was described as very satisfactory had had more experience 
in the illness situation than children who manifested difficulties in 
adjusting to the demands of co-operative living represented by class¬ 
room and playground activities. It appeared likely that the mal¬ 
adjusted cases not only had had less sickness but that their illnesses 
had been of a less serious nature, as judged by the general character 
of the disease. For example, more pupils among the maladjusted 
had a disease history limited to the common childhood diseases of 
measles, chicken pox, whooping cough, and the like. While it is rec¬ 
ognized that some of these diseases may be as severe as those usually 
thought of as more serious, the contrast suggested more cases among 
the well-adjusted with a history of other prolonged illnesses in addi¬ 
tion to the childhood sicknesses mentioned. There were 39 per cent 
of the well-adjusted, against only 16 per cent of the poorly adjusted 
children, who had had at least three diseases of the nature of scarlet 
fever, pneumonia, and appendicitis (with operation), as well as two 
or more of the common childhood diseases. 

The findings were consistent regardless of the criteria of ade¬ 
quacy of adjustment. Whether behavior was judged in terms of the 
satisfactoriness of school behavior as rated by the teachers or in 
terms of the group’s expressed attitude toward the individual child, 
children called well adjusted had a record of a greater amount of 
sickness than either the average child in the surveyed population 
or the children who had difficulties in getting along with both teach¬ 
ers and playmates. Few of these comparative differences were large, 
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but their trend was very uniform. The indication is that the mal¬ 
adjusted pupils had had the least experience with frequent illness. 

From these results it would appear that children whose training 
schedules during infancy and childhood had been most frequently 
interrupted by sickness were the least likely to exhibit signs of per¬ 
sonality maladjustment. The inference here, from a psychological 
point of view, would seem to be that the sickness situation may tend 
to encourage adaptability to difl&ci 4 t and painful conditions. The 
problem of facing and overcoming physical obstacles, such as repre¬ 
sented by specific illnesses, may play no small part in the develop¬ 
ment of a wholesome personality. Again, it is possible that a certain 
amount of solicitous attention and demonstration of affection, which 
sickness co mm only stimulates, may provide an opportunity whereby 
the individual tends to gain a feeling of his importance as a member 
of a social group and to enhance his sense of security in his position 
within the family unit. 

This apparent relation may, however, be mainly a question of im¬ 
munity to disease. General physical fitness may so color the charac¬ 
ter of the behavior pattern that intermittent episodes of illness dur¬ 
ing childhood, provided these are not excessive in number and dura¬ 
tion, may be found to exert little permanent influence on the de¬ 
veloping personality. It is not unlikely that the continual lack of 
vigorous health is a much more important factor in conditioning un¬ 
desirable traits and attitudes than actual sickness. In this investi¬ 
gation neither physical health nor adequate behavior adjustment 
during the elementary-school age appeared to be dependent on rela¬ 
tive freedom from illness. Children who were described as well ad¬ 
justed were physically robust, and the episodes of illness through 
which they had passed had not, seemingly, militated significantly 
against their comparatively successful social development. 

The third issue to which attention is directed concerns certain 
aspects of play as a special technique on which the child rehes in 
making his personal adjustments. An inventory of play interests at 
the elementary-school level gave some suggestive indications of a 
negative relation between a preference for very active forms of 
play, as defined in this study, and the adequacy of adjustment in the 
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classroom. There is no implication here, however, concerning the 
function of active play in the making of wholesome personal adjust¬ 
ments. An examination of the records showed a tendency for chil¬ 
dren whose behavior was described by their teachers as very un¬ 
satisfactory to prefer the more strenuous games to other forms and 
also, for more among them than among their better adjusted class¬ 
mates to express a preference for this type of play. 

Interest did not appear to be conditioned by the ability to suc¬ 
ceed, since the maladjusted pupils were, on the whole, less proficient 
in tests involving running, jumping, throwing, and balancing than 
was the average child of like age. It was not, then, because they were 
likely to excel in these games that the maladjusted pupils tended to 
prefer them. The explanation seems to be that active play provided 
an outlet for suppressed feelings and the cumulative humiliations of 
the day’s school experience. Unhampered on the playground by the 
handicaps of the classroom, the children tended to release all their 
physical energies in play as a means of getting away from their 
difficulties. It may be that a kind of explosive tendency, or so-called 
“rowdiness,” characterizes much of the play behavior of maladjusted 
pupils. A child’s manner or method of play may thus reveal an im¬ 
portant clue to an understanding of his adjustment problems. 

The significant point to these findings is that this preference for 
vigorous play appeared to be restricted to maladjusted cases, as 
judged by teacher ratings. (These ratings were made by a number 
of difierent teachers on a behavior schedule which included ratings 
on reactions to classmates and play associates, attitudes toward as¬ 
signed tasks, and general conformity to school requirements.) Pref¬ 
erence for vigorous play was not observed among children exhibiting 
special personal problems, such as excessive fears, frequent outbursts 
of temper, and withdrawal traits. The indication is that the relation 
is an outgrowth of the school situation. Teachers, by their failure to 
adapt school methods and procedures to the individual pupils, have 
tended to complicate further the adjustment problems of children 
already in serious need of special guidance and help. 

Physically, these maladjusted children were less robust than their 
fellows; mentally, they were less bright; and, socially, they had diffi¬ 
culties in getting along with both teachers and classmates. As a con- 
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sequence, even their best efforts often ended in failure. Their school 
records revealed the fact that complete failure had been a relatively 
common experience for them. Among children from the same socio¬ 
economic level, one-fourth of those whose classroom behavior was 
very unsatisfactory had failed as often as every other school year. 
It is small wonder that these children turned to vigorously active 
forms of play in their efforts to combat a sense of frustration and 
futility. Even here, however, they had little chance to win over their 
fellows. Strenuous play could serve them as a temporary motor re¬ 
lease, but it did not provide them an opportunity for successful 
achievement. 

There is urgent need for a guidance program for children who have 
difficulties in meeting school requirements. Their disabihties, in 
themselves, may not be serious handicaps, but, when these operate 
in conjunction, the combined force of the defects can be expected to 
result in personality maladjustments. At least, the school authorities 
should make certain that their methods and treatment will not 
further hamper the progress and mental health of these children. 

The results of this investigation have been very definite in throw¬ 
ing into clear relief the demand for changes in the physical-education 
programs. In terms of physical-achievement tests children who were 
the most inefficient were the children who evinced the least improve¬ 
ment, while children who were physically vigorous and most pro¬ 
ficient in athletic skills were found to have made the greatest im¬ 
provement. The emphasis in training should be shifted from the 
present over-attention on the child who is already well developed 
to the problem of building,up the poorly developed child and in¬ 
creasing the efficiency of the less robust. Pupils who are least likely 
to find for themselves opportunities for improving their physical 
efficiency generally receive the least guidance and care from the 
physical director. Here, again, the problem is one of adapting the 
school program to the needs of individual pupils, and it involves not 
merely the question of providing an equal opportunity for training 
in the case of the poorly developed child but also the problem of 
motivating the physical-education procedures. 
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EXCLUSION OE CHILDREN EROM INDUSTRY 
The tendency in recent years to exclude young persons from gain¬ 
ful employment has materially affected educational policy and prac¬ 
tice. The expansion of industry during the nineteenth century, es¬ 
pecially during the last quarter of the century, resulted in the gain- 
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ful employment of a considerable percentage of children between the 
ages of ten and fifteen. From 1870 to 1910 there was a steady in¬ 
crease in the emplo3unent of children in this age group, but after 
1910 the employment of young persons sharply declined. Table VII 
shows, for example, that 18.4 per cent of all children between ten and 
fifteen years of age were gainfully employed in 1910, whereas in 1930 
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only 4.7 pen cent of the children of these ages were employed. More¬ 
over there has been in recent years a marked dechne in the employ¬ 
ment of children at the upper age levels. The percentage of children 
sixteen years of age gainfully employed decreased from 39.5 in 1920 
to 24.8 in 1930. The percentage of seventeen-year-old children gain¬ 
fully employed decreased from 50.3 per cent in 1920 to 38.8 in 1930.^ 

There are a number of reasons why children are being increasingly 
excluded from gainful occupation; (i) Children who seek employ¬ 
ment come into competition with a constantly increasing number of 
adults. (2) Perhaps of even greater importance has been the mech¬ 
anization of the processes of production. The same causes which 
have operated to produce unemployment among adults have pro¬ 
duced unemployment among children. Moreover, immature persons 
cannot be intrusted to operate machines of the types now used in a 
large percentage of our factories. (3) Another significant factor is 
that industry itself is demanding higher educational qualifications of 
those whom it employs. 

It is obvious that the exclusion of children from industry has been 
one of the causes of the rapid expansion of American education. The 
schools have been forced to adjust their programs to meet the needs of 
the young persons who cordd not be absorbed into industry. In¬ 
creased enrolments and expanded curriculums have resulted. In¬ 
deed, the exclusion of youth from industry is forcing the schools to 
become, in a sense, custodial institutions. For a society—certainly 
an industrial society—which cannot provide employment for its 
youth must, in some fashion, devise means of preventing them 
from drifting into idleness and crime. The expanded educational 
program of this country is evidence that society has discovered that 
the school is the institution which may be most successfully em¬ 
ployed to safeguard youth in a period of rapid economic and social 
change. Society has chosen to send its youth to school, and teachers 
must make the best of it. Teachers have no choice but to devise the 
most effective curriculum they can for the very diverse school popu¬ 
lation which has been thrust upon them. They cannot ignore the 

'Ralph G. Hurlin and Meredith B. Givens, “Shifting Occupational Patterns,” 
Rtctnl Social Trends in the United States, I, 303. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc,, 1933. 
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fact that in many cases the new type of pupil who has been impelled 
into the school finds the old academic curriculum of little use and of 
still less interest. The school has been forced to devise new instruc¬ 
tional materials to meet the needs and to challenge the interests 
of its new constituency. 

CHANGES IN MODES OE PRODUCTION AND 
EMPLOYMENT OP LABOR 

Another social change which is directly affecting public demands 
on education is the rapid advance of technology and the resulting 
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Growth of PRODUCTiviTy of Labor in Major Manufacturing 
Industries, 1899-1925* 
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change in modes of production and in the employment of labor. 
Table VIII indicates that, despite the increase in manufactured 
goods in recent years, there has been a decline in the number of 
persons engaged in manufacturing enterprises. Thus, during the 
period 1919-25 the total volume of production of thirteen major 
manufacturing industries increased 28.5 per cent, whereas the total 
number of persons engaged decreased 7.6 per cent. During the 
period 1899-1925 the physical volume of production for all industries 
increased 174.6 per cent, whereas the number of persons engaged 
in these industries increased only 89.0 per cent. For the same period 
primary horse-power increased 256.1 per cent, and production pet 
person engaged increased 45,3 per cent. 
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One of the startling things about the period since 1929 has been 
the accelerated increase of production per man-hour. Table IX re¬ 
veals that labor productivity in manufacturing enterprises increased 
per man-hour 27 per cent from 1929 to 1933. Although the number 
of man-hours utilized in manufacturing production in 1933 was only 
50 per cent of the number utilized in 1929, the output of manufactur¬ 
ing industries was 64 per cent of the output of 1929. No doubt this 
remarkable increase in efficiency of production is, in the main, the 
result of organizational changes, of the retention of the most skilled 
laborers, and of the use of the best existing equipment rather than of 

TABLE IX 


Estimates of Changes in Labor Productivity in Manufacturing 
Industries of the United States, 1929-1933* 


Year 

1 Index of 
Physical 
Output of 
Manufac¬ 
tures 

Factory 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Output per 
Wage- 
Earner 
Employed 

Index of 
Hours per 
Week Ac¬ 
tually 
Worked 

Man- 

Hours 

Output per 
Man-Hour 

1929. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1930. 

8s 

87 

97 

93 

81 

104 

1931. 

72 

74 

97. 

87 

64 

112 

1932. 

S 7 

61 

93 

77 

47 

121 

1933. 

64 

66 

97 

76 

so 

127 


♦ From Charles A. Bliss, Recent Changes in Production ^ p. 6. National Bureau of Economic Research 
Bulletin, No. si) June 28,1934. 


new inventions and improvement in mechanical processes. Never¬ 
theless, the increase represents a gain in organization which will no 
doubt persist. Indeed, there is evidence to believe that, without any 
further advancement in mechanical efficiency, it is possible to in¬ 
crease productivity materially by bringing the poorest equipment 
up to the standard of the best now in use. For example, the Colum¬ 
bia University Commission on Economic Reconstruction recently 
addressed a questionnaire to prominent engineers and business exec¬ 
utives which included the following question: “What per cent of in¬ 
crease could be effected by the industry reported if equipment and 
management were brought up to the level of the best current stand¬ 
ards?” The median estimate of the engineers was that productivity 
could be increased 75 per cent, whereas the estimate of the execu- 
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tives was that it could be increased 62.5 per cent.' It is likely that we 
shall continue to displace men by machines and to produce a greater 
volume of goods with less human labor. 

Technological advance in agriculture has been less phenomenal 
perhaps, than in industry, but nevertheless it has been marked! 
“During the decade 1919-29 crop production per worker increased 
nearly 12 per cent and agricultural production per worker about 
28 per cent, while total power available per worker increased about 
100 per cent.”^ Obviously, technological displacement bids fair to 
become almost, if not quite, as acute a problem in agriculture as iu 
industry. 

There may be room for difference of opinion with respect to the 
economic and the social implications of technological unemplo)mient. 
It may be, as some persons believe, that new inventions will bring 
about the development of new industries which will in large measure 
absorb the persons who are thrown out of work by technological ad¬ 
vance. It may be, on the other hand, that the rate of technological 
advance will be so rapid that the only way to absorb technological 
displacement will be to reduce materially the work day and the work 
week. In tliis connection, it may be pertinent to point out that “dur¬ 
ing the past half-century the normal work week has been reduced by 
about twenty hours.At the rate at which efficiency in production 
is increasing, it seems likely that the trend toward a shorter work 
week will continue and that increased leisure is an inescapable result 
of an improved technology. 

The educational implications of technological advance are both 
obvious and significant. 

In the first place, the schools have been forced to give some atten¬ 
tion to the problem of a sane use of leisure time both with respect to 
the school populatioii and with respect to the adult population 
generally. It seems perfectly obvious that in the future more atten- 


^ Economic Reconstruction, pp. 90-91- Report of the Columbia University Conunis- 
sion. New York: Columbia University Press, 1934. 

^ F. G. Tryon and Margaret H. Schoenfeld, “Utilization of Natural Wealth,” 
Recent Social Trends in the United States, I, 102. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1933. 

3 Leo Wolma.n and Gustav Peck, 'Xabor Groups in the Social Structure,” Recmt 
Social Trends in the United States, II, 854. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 
1933 - 
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tion will have to be given to this problem than has been given it in 
the past. 

In the second place, the rapid advance of technology and the re¬ 
sulting changes in modes of production and in the employment of 
labor have operated to increase secondary-school and college en¬ 
rolment. The American public has become sensitive to the fact that 
success in life requires a higher degree of trained intelligence and a 
greater degree of skill than were formerly required. The individual 
who relies on mere brawn and common sense finds it increasingly 
difficult to compete with trained intelligence; he finds it difficult, in¬ 
deed, to find employment of any kind. It is the increasing sense of 
insecurity on the part of the untrained which has, without doubt, 
been one of the causes of the rapid increase of high-school and college 
enrolments. 

A third consequence of technological change has been the develop¬ 
ment of a demand for adult education. There can be little doubt 
that technological unemployment, either actual or feared, has been 
one of the chief contributing causes for the development of an adult- 
education movement which in 1924 enrolled in private correspond¬ 
ence schools four times as many persons as were in regular attend¬ 
ance at ah. resident colleges, universities, and professional schools 
combined.' Perhaps the following statement by President Coffman 
of the University of Minnesota explains in part the reasons for the 
rapid development of correspondence study in this country. “Liter¬ 
ally thousands, if not hundreds of thousands, of persons are going to 
school, not because they are actuated by disinterested motives or a 
desire to learn more, but because they feel and hope that they may 
thus escape the clutches of our mechanized industrial order.”* 

A fourth implication of technological change relates to the type 
of vocational education which should be given in the schools. What¬ 
ever else may be true, we have developed a rapidly shifting voca¬ 
tional pattern. Machines displace men overnight and force the 
workers to find new jobs under new conditions. Evidence of this 

'John S. Noffsinger, Correspondence Schools, Lyceums, Chauiauquas, p. 16. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1926. Students in normal schools and teachers’ colleges are not 
considered, 

'L. D, Cofiman, “Why They Study,” Journal of Adult Education, II (June, r93o), 
260. 
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shifting vocational pattern is revealed by an analysis of the Census 
of Occupations for 1920 and 1930. The shift in the number of em¬ 
ployees, in certain occupations, per million of population, is revealed 

TABLE X 

Number of Employees per mdxion of Population in Selected 
Occupations, as Shown by Census of Occupations 

IN 1920 AND 1930* 


AgriciJture, forestry, and fishing: 

Agriculture.. 

Extraction of minerals: 

Miners, coal and metalliferous. 

Oil and gas well operatives... 

Manufacturing and mechanical industries; 

Bakers.. . .. 

Blacksmiths.;.. 

Brick and stone masons. 

Plasterers. 

Carpenters and joiners. 

Electricians. 

Iron and steel workers, including blast-furnace, rolling-miU, 

foundry, etc., employees. 

Machinists... 

Painters, glaziers, and vamishers. 

Paper and pulp mil operatives. 

Printers, compositors, pressmen, lithographers, bookbinders, 

etc... 

Structural-iron workers, building.. . 

Textile workers. 

Tobacco and cigar factory operatives. 

Transportation; 

ChauSeurs. 

Locomotive engineers and firemen... 

Domestic and personal service; 

Barbers, hairdressers, and manicurists.. 

Servants, housekeepers, stewards, stewardesses, etc. 

Clerical occupations: 

Clerks, stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, account¬ 
ants, etc..'._ 

Clerks and salesmen and saleswomen in stores. 


* “Occupational Changes since iSso, as Shown by Census Reports," Monthly Labor Review , XXXVII 
(November, 1933), 1,019-20. 

in Table X. In view of this shifting vocational pattern, it would 
seem to be the wiser policy to afford youth vocational training of a 
broad rather than a narrow and technical type. Training for specific 
jobs may have to give place to a type of training which seeks to give 
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the prospective worker an understanding of the general scientific 
and technical principles basic to the industry which he expects to 
enter. 

DEVELOPMENT OP AN INTEGRATED SOCIETY 

Perhaps the most important social change in this country during 
the past half-century has been the development of a highly integrat¬ 
ed society, a society which necessitates co-operation and social con¬ 
trol to an increasing degree. However great may be our emotional 
attachment to individualism and to the principle of laissez faire in 
government and economy, the logic of events seems to be forcing us 
in the direction of greater social co-operation. If the democracy of 
America in the future is to be a democracy characterized by greater 
co-operation and social control, the school will be compelled to under¬ 
take the task of developing in youth new ideals of social welfare and 
social service. This conception of the school’s relation to society 
does not mean that the school must undertake to establish in youth 
an emotional attachment to any special type of social or economic 
organization, but it does mean that the school will seek to develop in 
youth a social conscience, a willingness to submit to necessary social 
controls and to subordinate selfish interests to the public weal. 



methods of estimating the quotient in 

LONG DIVISION USED BY TEACHER¬ 
TRAINING students 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
State Normal School, Jersey City, New Jersey 


There is no uniform method used for estimating the quotient when 
the divisor is a two-figure number. The writer made an analysis o£ 
nine current textbooks in arithmetic and found that five distinct 
methods of estimation are given in these books.* A wider sampling 
of textbooks would reveal more than the five methods discussed in 
the study cited, as will be shown by the description of methods in 
the following pages. 

In order to determine the methods for finding the quotient used 
by students who have completed the first twelve grades, the writer 
sent a questionnaire to the heads of the mathematics departments in 
135 normal schools and state teachers’ colleges which are members 
of the American Association of Teachers Colleges, It was assumed 
that the methods used by students in these institutions would give 
a random sampling of the procedures which these students had 
learned either as pupils in the elementary school or as prospedive 
teachers in training classes. The effect which might be produced 
by geographic factors was controlled by sampling not more than 


six schools in any one state. 

The person to whom the questionnaire was sent was requested 
to read to his classes in mathematics a description of ten different 
methods for estimating the quotient. A description of these ten 
methods was taken from current textbooks in arithmetic or from 
professional literature dealing with long division. As each metho^ 
was described, an illustration of the procedure was given. After ah 
ten methods had been described and illustrated, the instructor read 

. Foster E. Grossnickle, “Practice Material in the Estimation of the Quo^ 
Long Division Found in Current Textbooks, EUmmtary School Journal, XXXIH 


(October, 1932)1 i30-'4i' 
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the description of each method again. By a showing of hands, a 
survey was made of the methods used by the students to find the 
quotient figure. If a student used a method different from any 
of the ten contained in the descriptive list, he was requested to make 
a brief statement of his method of estimating the quotient. Any 
such method of estimation is designated in this article as an “indi¬ 
vidual method.” A description of the ten methods to be read by the 
instructor of mathematics to his classes is given in the following 
paragraphs. 

Method A. Regardless of the value of the units’ figure of the divisor, the 
tens’ figure remains unchanged. Thus, in the example 27]^ one thinks either, 
“How many 2’s in 9?” or “How many 20’s in 94?” 

Method B. When the units’ figure of the divisor is any number from i to 8, 
inclusive, the tens’ figure remains unchanged. Thus, in the previous example the 
thought-process would be the same as for Method A. However, when the 
divisor has the units’ figure 9, the tens’ figure is increased by one. Therefore, the 
thought-process for the example 29)95 would be either, “How many 3’s in 9?” 
or "How many 30’s in 95?” 

Method C. When the units’ figure of the divisor is any number from i to 7, 
inclusive, the tens’ figure remains unchanged. When the units’ figure is either 
8 or 9, the tens’ figure is increased by one. The thought-process would be the 
same as in the latter part of Method B. 

Method D. When the units’ figure is any number from .1 to 6, inclusive, the 
tens’ figure remains unchanged. When the units’ figure is 7, 8, or g, the tens’ 
figure is increased by one. 

Method E. When the ruiits’ figure is any number from i to 5, inclusive, the 
tens’ figure remains unchanged. When the units’ figure is 6, 7, 8, or 9, the tens’ 
figure is increased by one. 

Method F. When the units’ figure is any number from i to 4, inclusive, the 
tens’ figure remains unchanged. When the units’ figure is 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9, the 
tens’ figure is increased by one. 

Method G. When the units’ figure is any number from i to 4, inclusive, the 
tens figure remains unchanged. When the units’ figure is 5—9, inclusive, 
the tens’ figures of both divisor and dividend are increased by one. To illus¬ 
trate the latter technique, consider the example 25)^. The 2 is increased to 3; 
the 8 of the dividend is increased to 9, The thought-process now is, “How many 
3’s in 9?’’ or “How many 30’s in 94?” 

^ Method H. No fixed method is used for deciding on the quotient figure. The 
divisor is considered in full. Thus, in the example 26)92 the thought-process 
would be, “How many 26’s in 92?” 

Method J, This method is any combination of two or more of the methods 
previously described. 
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Method K. The first figure of the quotient is estimated as in Method A. For 
the other figures of the quotient, the remainder is compared with half of the 
divisor. When the remainder is exactly half of the divisor, the quo- 
2 tient will be 5. When the remainder is more or less than half of the 
24XSW divisor, the quotient will be more or less than s- To illustrate this 
48 technique, consider the example at the left. The second quotient 
Ti figure is found by comparing ii with half of the divisor, or 12, Since 
the remainder (11) is slightly less than half of the divisor, the next 
quotient figure wLU be 4. 

From a total of 135 questionnaires mailed, 66 completed returns 
were received, or slightly less than 50 per cent. Each instructor was 
requested to sample approximately 50 students in his classes, The 

TABLE I 

Number and Percentage of Students in Normal Schools and 
TEACHERS' Colleges Using Various Methods 
OF Estimating Quotient 


Method 

Stodents Usmo Method 

Method 

Students XTsino Method 

Number 

Pet Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

A 



H. 

784 

20.7 



6.1 

J. 

303 

8.0 

p 


3 • I 

K. 

30 

0,8 

D. 

13Q 

3.7 

Individual meth- 



TT. 

172 

97 

4.5 

od. 

35 

0.9 

F. 

2.6 




n . . 

65 

1.7 

Total.. 

3)782 

100.0 







results indicate that the average size of the group sampled by each 
instructor was approximately 57. The results from the questionnaire 
are given in Table I, These data indicate that Method A is much 
more widely used than any other method. In this method the guide 
figure of the divisor (the figure in the tens’ place) remains unchanged 
regardless of the figure in the units’ place. 

It is rather surprising to note the large number of students who 
use Method H, in which no fixed rules of estimation are followed. 
The quotient figure is derived from a guess or an intuition. Thorn¬ 
dike approves of this method of procedure: “The selection of the 
quotient figure to try should not he by any prescribed routine, but hya 
general inspection of the situation with enough mental calculation of 
whatever sort seems most useful to lead you to a probable estimate. 

Edward Lee Thorndike, The New Methods in Arithmetic, p. 167. Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Co., 1921. 
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Thirty-five of the students use individual methods for finding the 
quotient. Eleven of these students use methods not given on the 
questionnaire, but no description of the methods used by these stu¬ 
dents was supplied. Eight students depend on the use of the table 
of the divisor to find the quotient figure. Thus, in the example 
24)1^ the student finds each consecutive product of 24 and 2, 3, 
4 j 5, 6, and 7. When it is seen that the product of 24 and 7 is larger 
than 15S, 6 is selected as the quotient figure. 

Five students use the guide figure unchanged when the units’ 
figure of the divisor is 1-3, inclusive; the guide figure is increased by 
one when the units’ figure is 7-9, inclusive. When the units’ figure 
is 4-6, inclusive, the quotient is estimated by guessing, and the guide 
figure is disregarded. 

Four students round off both the divisor and the partial dividend 
to the nearest decade number. In the example 27^68 the thought- 
process is, “How many 30’s in 70?” 

Three students estimate the quotient by comparing the nearest mul - 
tiple of 5 in the divisor with the nearest multiple of 5 in the partial 
dividend. In the example 27)68 the thought-process is, “How many 
2s’s in 70?” 

Two students use the guide figure as the nearer decade divisor 
when the units’ figure of the divisor is from i to 4, inclusive; when 
the units’ figure is 5-9, inclusive, this figure is considered as 5. In 
the example 32)87 the thought-process is, “How many 30’s in 87?” 
If the divisor in the same example were 38, the thought-process 
would be, “How many 35’s in 87?” 

The last individual method reported is used by two students. In 
this method the guide figure remains unchanged regardless of the 
units’ figure. However, when the units’ figure of the divisor is 1-6, 
inclusive, the estimated figure is tested to see if it is the true quo¬ 
tient figure; when the units’ figure is 7-9, inclusive, the estimated 
figure is made one or two less before this estimation is tested to 
determine whether the true quotient has been found. 

Each instructor to whom the questionnaire was sent was asked 
to state his preference of method. The choices of method are given 
in Table II. The modal preference among the instructors of mathe¬ 
matics in teacher-training institutions is Method E. There was little 
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agi'eement between the methods of estimation used by the students 
and the methods preferred by their instructors. 

There were eight instructors who expressed preferences for meth¬ 
ods not given on the questionnaire. Five of this group of eight pre¬ 
fer no fixed method. Two of the remaining three use a method which 
depends on the intellectual level of the class; for an inferior group 
Method A is preferred, while for a superior group various combina¬ 
tions are made of some of the methods described in the question¬ 
naire. One instructor prefers to have the student make two esti¬ 
mations for each quotient figure and then to select the figure which 

TABLE ri 

Number and Percentage of Instructors in Normal Schools and 
Teachers" Colleges Preferring Various Methods 
OF Estimating Quotient 
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Wilson" made a questionnaire study of the method used for sub¬ 
tracting integers. He sampled city school systems, teacher-training 
institutions, and departments of education in colleges to find the 
methods employed in subtraction. He found that there were twelve 
different methods used for subtracting whole numbers, but the up¬ 
ward, take-away, borrowing method represented about 48 per cent 
of the total usage. Wilson concluded, “The take-away, borrowing, 
upward method, therefore, getting 48 per cent of the total votes, is 
the method that should be recommended.” Wilson augmented his 
view about the selection of the method for subtraction as follows: 
“It should be realized .... that agreement on one method only in 
a scliool system is not enough. It should be followed by simplifica¬ 
tion and unification all along the line, in order to lead the child into 
an attitude of confidence and success, and perfect scores on the sub¬ 
traction needed to meet the needs of adult figuring.” 

By reasoning analogous to that of Wilson, one may conclude that 
Method A for estimating the quotient in long division should be 
recommended for instructional purposes. This method is used by 
about 48 per cent of the students sampled. However, the prefer¬ 
ence for Method E shown by so great a percentage of instructors in 
teacher-training institutions cannot be treated with indifference. 
There is evident need for an experimental study to show the relative 
merits of these two methods in learning to divide with a two-figure 
divisor. If one of these two methods is found to be superior to the 
other, it must not be assumed that the more favorable method is 
the best of the entire group of methods enumerated in this study. 
Current practice of both students and faculty does not represent 
a valid criterion by which to measure relative worth of methods of 
procedure. On the other hand, current practice provides a suitable 
point of departure for an initial experimental study. The better of 
the two methods should then be compared with the other methods 
enumerated in this study. When the best method has been found, 
teachers and writers of textbooks should perpetuate that method. 
As long as so many different methods of estimating the quotient are 
taught, it is reasonable to assume that long division with a two- 
figure divisor is not being taught in the most economical manner. 

■ Guy M. Wilson, “For loo Per Cent Subtraction, What Method? A New Ap¬ 
proach," Jcktoc/ of Educational Research, XXVII (March, 1934), S03-8. 



THE DEPRESSION AND THE SOCIAL STATUS 
OF OCCUPATIONS 


JOHN A. NIETZ 
University of Pittsburgh 


INTRODUCTION 

In 1925 Counts" reported a study on the ranking in social status 
of forty-five occupations and professions. He gave two purposes for 
his study: (i) to determine the social standing of the teaching pro¬ 
fession and (2) to collect data which might have value in vocational 
guidance. His data were based on the judgments of school teachers, 
Freshmen in a college of agriculture, and bigh-school Seniors. 

In the present study only the judgments of high-school Seniors 
are used. Two reasons for this restriction may be given: (i) Because 
high-school Seniors presumably are not yet engaged in any occupa¬ 
tion, it may be assumed that they do not hold occupational biases in 
the same degree as persons occupationally engaged. (2) The senior 
year of high school is one in which pupils should think seriously of vo¬ 
cational choices. Most of the pupils who do not expect to prepare for 
a profession will likely not attend college in the following year but will 
try to get jobs. What types of jobs will they try to get? To what ex¬ 
tent will they be influenced in their choices by the social status of 
the occupations? High-school Seniors are facing these and other sim¬ 
ilar questions. No doubt, what they think of the social status of the 
various occupations often helps determine their careers, possibly too 
often, 

The purposes of this study were to determine at least a partial 
answer to the following questions: (i) What do high-school Seniors 
think about the social status of some of the more common occupa¬ 
tions and professions? (2) Has the depression had any effect on the 
social-status ratings? (3) Do these ratings vary greatly by localities? 
(4) How do these ratings of high-school Seniors in recent years com- 

= George S. Counts, “The Social Status of Occupations; A Problem in Vocational 
Guidance," Sdml Review, XXXIII (January, 1925), 16-27, 
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pare with the more miscellaneous group ratings obtained by Counts 
about ten years ago? 

PROCEDURE 

A list of forty rather common occupations and professions was ar¬ 
ranged alphabetically with a blank space beside each occupation for 
a rank number. This list was headed with the following instructions. 
The instructions were the same as those used by Counts, but only 
forty occupations were used instead of forty-five. 

The Sociax Status or Occupations 

In most communities certain occupations are accorded a higher rating than 
others. There is a tendency for us to “look up to” persons engaged in some oc¬ 
cupations and “down on” those engaged in others. We may even be ashamed or 
proud of our relatives because of their occupation. 

In the following list are forty occupations which you are to arrange in the or¬ 
der of their social standing. After that occupation which is most “looked up to” 
place a number “i”; after that which occupies second place in this respect, the 
number “2”; and so on, until finally you place the number “40” after that occu¬ 
pation which receives the lowest social rating. You will avoid mistakes if, on a 
separate sheet of paper, you first arrange the forty occupations into eight groups 
of five occupations each, putting the five highest in the first group, the next five 
in the second group, etc. Then you can put the five in each group in their proper 
order and finally transfer your rankings to the column below. 

The foregoing instructions and a list of defined occupations were 
mimeographed and submitted to the Seniors in the high schools in¬ 
dicated in Table I. These were submitted during three different pe¬ 
riods. The first period was in 1928, which was before the depression. 
All the schools in which the 1928 ratings were obtained were located 
in Pennsylvania. The second period was in 1932, which was during 
the heart of the depression. The 1932 rankings were obtained in 
Ohio schools. The last ratings were made in 1934, which (we hope) 
represents the period of recovery. The 1934 rankings were obtained 
in schools of three states, but mostly in Pennsylvania. 

The method followed in determining the rank ratings was to add 
the ranks given a particular occupation by all the Seniors of a high 
school and then to rearrange the occupations in the order of their 
rank values, the occupations having the lowest sum receiving Rank 
I; the next lowest sum. Rank 2; and so on. The rankings for the dif¬ 
ferent groups of schools—for example, the 1928 group—as well as 
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the final composite rankings, were determined in the same way. 
While this method may be open to criticism from the standpoint of 
statistical procedure, it has been used in other similar studies and it 
is the method which seemed most practical for the purpose. It might 
be said that due weight ought to be given the enrolments in the dif- 

TABLE I 

High Schools in Which Seniors Ranked Eorty Occupations for 
Social Status and number of Pupils Who Made Rankings 


High School 


Group I (igzS); 

Greensburg, Pennsylvania. . 

Latrobe, Pennsylvania._ 

Norwin. High School, Itwin, 
Pennsylvania. 


Number 

of 

Pupils 


164 

no 

72 


Total. 

Group II (1932); 

Warren, Ohio. 

Rayen. High School, Youngs¬ 
town, Ohio. 

Chaney Hi^h School, Youngs¬ 
town, Ohio. 

Trumbull County High Schools, 
Ohio. 


Total. 

Group III (1934): 

Wheeling, West Virginia— 
Warren Township High School,] 

Tiltonsville, Ohio. 

ConneUsville, Pennsylvania, 

Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

Bedford County High Schools,] 

Pennsylvania.. 

Windber, Pennsylvania. 


346 

180 

300 

102 

250 


832 

128 

SS 

258 

201 

275 

277 


Group HI (1934)— cofiiinuei: 

Johnstown, Pennsylvania... 

Westmont-Upper Yoder High 
School and High Schools of 
East Conemaugh, Dale, Pern- 
dale, Franklin, and South- 
mont Boroughs, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. 


High School 


Number 

of 

Pupils 


166 


26s 


Total. 

Group IV (Counts's study); 

Minneapolis teachers. 

College of Agriculture Presh- 
men, University of Minne¬ 
sota. 

Milwaukee Trade School Sen- 


Bridgeport, Connecticut, High 

School Seniors. 

Meriden, Connecticut, High 

School Seniors. 

Wallingford, Connecticut, High 
School Seniors. 


Total. 


1,622 

82 


62 

60 

126 

78 


42 
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ferent schools in calculating the composite ranks. As a check, this 
plan was used for the ten highest ranking occupations. Only one 
change occurred, namely, a lowering of the rank of clergyman. How¬ 
ever, such a weighting would emphasize the individual judgments of 
the Seniors rather than the judgments of the Seniors by communities 
and by periods. In this study the latter two difierentiations were 
more desired. 
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THE FINDINGS 

A summary of the findings of the study is presented in Table II. 
This table shows the average rankings in the schools by periods or 

TABLE II 


Average Ranks of Social Status of Forty Occupations According to 
THE judgments OF HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS AT THREE PERIODS AND 
According to Judgments Given in Study by Counts 


Occupation 

Group I 
(ipaS) 

Group II 
(1932) 

Group III 
(1934) 

Composite 
Kanking 
by Groups 

Composite 
Ranking 
by Schools 

Study 

by 

Counts* 

Banker. 

2 

2 

I 

I 

i.S 

1 

College professor. 

r 

3 

2 

2 

I-S 

2 

Physician. 

4 

I 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Clergyman...... 

3 

7 

s 

4 

4-5 

4 

Lawyer. 

6 

s-s 

4 

s 

4.5 

s 

Superintendent of schools.. 

5 

s-s 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Civil engineer. 

7 

4 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Army captain. 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

High-school teacher. 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Foreign missionary. 

ro 

10 i 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Elementary-school teacher. 

II 

II 

11 

II 

II 

12 

Factory manager. 

12 

14 

13 

12 ,S 

12 

II 

Machinist. 

13 

12 

14 

12 -s 

14 

16 

Electrician.. 

IS 

13 

12 

14 

13 

21 

Drygoods merchant. 

14 

16 ! 

19 

IS 

1(5 

13 

Bookkeeper. 

20 

IS 

is 

16 

IS 

20 

Locomotive engineer. 

17 

17 

17 

17 

^7 

22 

Grocer. 

i6 

18 

20 

18 

18 

19 

Farmer. 

i8 

19 

22 

19 

21 

IS 

Rural-school teacher. 

19 

20 

21 

20 

20 

18 

Policeman. 

28 

21 

16 

21 

19 

24 

Insurance agent. 

2S 

23 

18 

22 

22 

23 

Mail-carrier. 

23 

22 

23 

23 

23 

2S 

Carpenter. 

22 

24 

24 i 

24 

24 

27 

Railroad conductor. 

24 

27 

25 

25 

2S 

26 

Motorman. 

21 

30 

30 

26 

28 

31 

Man of leisure. 

2? 

29 

27 

27 

27 

14 

Soldier. 

33 

25 

26 

28 

26 

29 

Traveling salesman. 

26 

31 

29 

29.S 

30 

17 

Pkmber. 

29 

26 

31 

29.s 

29 

30 

Salesman. 

31 

28 

32 

31 

31.5 

28 

Barber. 

34 

32 

28 

32 

31-S 

33 

Factory operative. 

32 

33 

33 

33’S 

33 

34 

Chauffeur. 

3° 

34 

34 

33.5 

34 

32 

Coal miner. 

35 

36 

3S 

3S 

35 

35 

Janitor. 

36 

35 

■ 36 

36 

36 

36 

Hod-carrier. 

37 

37 

38 

37 

37 

38 

Waiter. 

40 

38 

37 

38 

38 

37 

Street-cleaner. 

38 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

Ditch-digger. 

39 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


’Counts included forty-five occupations. As only forty occupations are included licre, proper correc¬ 
tions have been made in Counts’s rankings to correspond with tnis study. 
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groups, the composite rankings obtained by averaging the rankings 
of the periods, the composite rankings obtained by averaging the 
rankings of the separate schools, and the composite rankings of the 
groups reported by Counts. The data of this table make possible 
several comparisons. 

The first comparison to be made is by periods of time, To what 
extent have the serious economic changes in the United States caused 
changes in the judgments of high-school Seniors with regard to the 
social status of certain occupations? It should be noted that the 
rankings during the different periods were not obtained from the 
same persons nor even from the same schools. Consequently, too 
great emphasis cannot be placed on slight variations in the ranks by 
periods. However, the rankings of several occupations changed suffi¬ 
ciently to deserve mention. The occupations which increased most 
in social rating were policeman, insurance agent, soldier, barber, and 
bookkeeper. A few others increased slightly, but the smaller changes 
might have resulted from mere chance. It is entirely possible that 
the fear of riots and revolution during the depression tended to mag¬ 
nify the importance of the policeman and the soldier. The fact that 
many families during the depression depended for means of sub¬ 
sistence on what could be borrowed on life-insurance policies showed 
the value of life-insurance and, consequently, the importance of life- 
insurance agents. The increased importance attached to the occupa¬ 
tion of bookkeeper is difficult to explain unless it is because book¬ 
keepers and accountants (not treated here) were utilized to help 
carry on investigations of various sorts attracting public attention. 
While the incomes of barbers were greatly reduced during the depres¬ 
sion, the number of barbers who were unemployed was smaller than 
the number of unemployed in many other occupations. 

The occupations the social status of which was most lowered were 
motorman, drygoods merchant, grocer, farmer, and chauffeur. The 
clergyman’s status fell and then rose somewhat. The changes in the 
clergyman’s status might have resulted from differences in localities 
rather than differences in periods of time. The fall in the status of 
motorman may have been caused by the uncertainty of the future of 
this work, since bus lines are gradually displacing electric railways, 
The lowered status of the drygoods merchant and the grocer may be 
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due to the fact that they frequently discontinued the practice of 
running charge accounts. The present hard plight of the farmer 
probably lowered his social status in the opinions of high-school 
Seniors. On the other hand, some occupations which might have 
been expected to drop in social status because of certain develop¬ 
ments did not change. Outstanding among these would be the bank¬ 
er. In spite of all the unfavorable publicity given the banker, he re¬ 
tained a high rating on social status. In general, the depression and 
the recovery had less influence on the ratings than might have been 
expected. 

Since the schools in the second and the third groups were more 
numerous than those in the first, composite rankings obtained by 
taking the averages of individual schools as the basis for the calcu¬ 
lation are presented in Table II. Only four occupations, namely, 
farmer, policeman, motorman, and soldier, were displaced as much as 
two places from the composite rankings based on the average rank¬ 
ings by groups. Space does not permit the presentation of the aver¬ 
age rankings for each school. 

Finally, a comparison should be made between the composite rat¬ 
ings of this study and those of the study made by Counts. When 
consideration is given the fact that Counts obtained data ten years 
earlier than the date of most of the material of this study and also 
that he secured his ratings in entirely different areas of the United 
States, the extent of agreement in the rankings of the social status of 
the occupations in the two studies is rather remarkable. No occupa¬ 
tion of the first ten changed more than one-half place, and only one 
of the last ten, namely, salesman, changed as much as three places. 
Thus, the changes in rank occur among the middle twenty occupa¬ 
tions, where the status of social rank is less distinct. Consequently, 
small changes in rank may result from chance rankings on the part 
of the pupils. However, the rankings of several occupations changed 
sufficiently to deserve mention. The ranks of three occupations were 
lowered by more than three places, namely, the farmer by six places, 
the man of leisure and the traveling salesman by thirteen places each. 
The change of attitudes during the depression does not alone explain 
the lowering of the status of the man of leisure, for it was already 
lowered in the 1928 rankings; rather the change is a result of the dif- 
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ferences in tiie attitudes of various localities. The raniings of this 
study were obtained largely in rather small industrial cities, where a 
man of leisure is viewed by many as a parasite on society. The ranks 
of traveling salesman and farmer were lowered both by locality and 
by the depression. The changes in both social and economic condi¬ 
tions in the United States during the last ten years probably explain 
the lowering in the ranks of these occupations. 

On the other hand, the ranks of four occupations improved by five 
or more places, namely, electrician by eight places, and bookkeeper, 
locomotive engineer and policeman by five each. The differences in 
status of the electrician and the locomotive engineer can probably 
be explamed by the important parts these occupations play in the 
industrial cities in which the rankings were secured. The change in 
the status of the policeman seems to be due solely to the conditions 
of the depression, for his rank changed from 28 in 1928 to 16 in 1934, 
The status of boolckeeper, too, changed with the depression, as here¬ 
tofore explained. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Within the limits of the data presented, certain tentative conclu¬ 
sions may be dravm. 

1. According to the judgments of high-school Seniors, certain oc¬ 
cupations rank higher in social status than others. With the excep¬ 
tion of the banker, those occupational fields commonly known as the 
“professions” rank highest. From the standpoint of vocational guid¬ 
ance it is important to note that these occupations call for long and 
careful preparatory training. The occupations ranking lowest per¬ 
tain either to personal service or to hard manual labor and require 
little or no preparatory educational training. 

2. Apparently the depression has not affected the social status of 
the occupations as much as might have been expected. The occupa¬ 
tions of policeman, insurance agent, soldier, barber, and bookkeeper 
rose in social status, while the occupations of motorman, drygoods 
merchant, grocer, farmer, and chauffeur lowered. Contrary to expec¬ 
tations, the status of the banker was not lowered. 

3. Marked variations in the rankings given by the various schools 
were exceptional rather than common. Because of particular local 
conditions and interests, certain occupations were ranked consider- 
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ably higher or lower by' certain schools than by others. However, 
variations in the ranks of different periods were more marked than 
the variations in the ranks of different schools within particular pe¬ 
riods, 

4, A comparison of the ranks in the study by Counts with those 
in this study does not reveal so many serious displacements as might 
have been expected when it is remembered that his study was made 
about ten years earlier than the present study, that the data were 
gathered in entirely different sections of the country, and that in his 
study other groups than high-school Seniors furnished rankings. 
Consequently, it is impossible to isolate the factors that might be 
responsible for the displacements that appear. No marked changes 
occur among the highest ten or the lowest ten occupations. The 
standings of the man of leisure, the traveling salesman, and the farm¬ 
er were lowered markedly, while those of the electrician, the book¬ 
keeper, the locomotive engineer, and the policeman rose. 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. II 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS and NELSON B. HENRY 
University of Chicago 


In the January number of the Elementary School Journal selected 
references were given on general administration, state school ad¬ 
ministration, city school administration, and supervision. The refer¬ 
ences in this article are concerned with teaching staff, school finance, 
business management, and public relations. 

Teaching Staff 

36. Anderson, Earl W. (Chairman). Teacher Personnel. Review of Educa¬ 

tional Research, Vol. IV, No. 3. Washington: American Educational 
Research Association of the National Education Association, 1934. 
Pp- 253-352. 

A summary of recent studies on teacher supply and demand, selection and 
placement, salaries, tenure, and retirement. 

37. Carr, William G. “Newly Enacted Laws That Affect Teacher Person¬ 

nel,” Nation’s Schools, XIV (September, 1934), 37-39. 

A discussion of recent legislative action in thirty-one states affecting teachers’ 
certificates, contracts, salaries, and retirement, 

38. Chambers, M. M. “Teacher’s Tenure and the Law,” Nation’s Schools, 

XIV (August, rg34)> 21. 

A brief discussion of permanent tenure with citations to several court decisions. 

39. Cooke, Dennis H, “Adequacy of Teachers’ Salaries,” Peabody Journal 

of Education, XI (January, 1934), 145-33. 

Compares the average salaries of white and negro teachers in eleven southern 
states with the cost of living reported by the teachers studied. 

40. Eells, Walter Crosby, Teachers’ Salaries and the Cost of Living. School 

Economy Series. Stanford University, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1933. Pp, vi-l-94. 

Presents existing salary conditions of teachers in relation to changes in the cost 
of living and gives conclusions regarding the methods of solving the problems in¬ 
volved. 
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41. Garbei!, Lee O. “The Law Governing the Dismissal of Teachers on Per¬ 

manent Tenure,” Elementary School Journal, XXXV (October, 1934), 
115-22. 

A number of court decisions indicating the conditions under which teachers on 
permanent tenure may be legally dismissed from service. 

42. Hughes, W. Hardin. “How To Select the Best Teachers,” Nation's 

Schools, XIII (January, 1934). 36-39- 

Presents a plan of rating candidates for teaching positions and describes the 
results of the use of this plan in a city school system. 

43. “Teacher Sick Leave; Holidays; Salar}’- Deductions for Absence.” Edu¬ 

cational Research Service, Circular No. 7, 1934. Washington: Depart¬ 
ment of Superintendence and Research Division of the National Educa¬ 
tion Association, 1934. Pp. 8. 

Report of an inquiry concerning policies in the larger cities of the country with 
respect to sick leave for teachers, pay for holidays, and salary deductions for 
absence. 

44. Young, Lloyd Percy. The Administration of Merit-Type Teachers’ Salary 

Schedules. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 552. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. x-t-104. 

A suggested list of thirteen criteria or standards to govern the use of merit-rating 
as a basis for salary schedules. 

School Finance 

45. Ackley, Clarence E. “Constitutional Restrictions on Distribution of 

School Funds To Equalize Educational Opportunities,” American School 
Board Journal, LXXXIX (July, 1934), 15-17. 

Constitutional and legislative barriers to the equalization of school revenue in 
the several states are discussed. 

46. Canup, Charles E. “The Truth about School Finance,” American School 

Board Journal, LXXXIX (September, 1934), zo-21, 80. 

Presents comparative data on school expenditures in seventy-fonr cities. 

47. Carr, William G. School Finance. School Economy Series. Stanford 

University, California: Stanford University Press, 1933. Pp. vi-j-iod. 

A general discussion of school-finance problems, including the relation of the 
state to the support of schools, recent trends in school expenditures, and taxa¬ 
tion in relation to school support. Gives also a description and an appraisal of 
some recently developed school-finance programs. 

48. Chambers, M. M. “Reconstructing State Revenue Systems,” Nation’s 

Schools, XIV (October, 1934), 23-24. 

A discussion of tax reforms, in which six t3rpes of taxes are designated as the 
basis of an adequate state-revenue system. 
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49. Emergency Federal Aid for Edwation: A Review of the Evidence. Washing. 

ton: Research Division of the National Education Association, April 
1934. Pp. 16. ’ 

A brief review of the economic background of the school emergency and esti¬ 
mates of the need for emergency federal aid. 

50. Five Years of State School Revenue Legislation, 1929-33. Research Bulletin 

of the National Education Association, Vol. XII, No. i. Washington: 
Research Division of the National Education Association, 1934, Pp. jg. 

A convenient digest and characterization of recent legislation afiecting school 
revenues. 

51. Gooch, Wii-bur I. Junior High School Costs. Teachers College Contribu¬ 

tions to Education, No. 604. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1934. Pp. x+i6o. 

A comparative study of per-pupil costs in junior high school and traditioml 
organizations, indicating that the junior high school plan as such does not neces¬ 
sarily increase the cost per pupil for current expenses of local school systems. 

52. JOHNSEN, Julia. E. (Compiler). Federal Aid to Education. The Reference 

Shelf, Vol. IX, No. 3, New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1933. Pp. 214. 

A well-formulated summary of the arguments for and against federal aid. A 
serviceable bibliography is included. 

53. Kieby, Byron C. “The Principal and School Costs,” School Executives 

Magazine, LIU (February, 1934), 174- 

Shows how the school principal can co-operate in budget-making and adminis¬ 
tration. 

54. Lutz, Harley L., and Carr, William G. Essentials of Taxation. Wash¬ 

ington: National Education Association, 1933. Pp. 14. 

A reprint of a series of articles from the Journal of the National Education 
Association. An authoritative discussion of the nature and the purposes of 
taxation and desirable modifications of existing state tax systems. 

55. Mort, Paul R. “National Government Must Take Part in Financing 

Education,” Nation’s Schools, XIII (January, 1934)1 20-22. 

Argues that federal aid for public schools can be introduced without involving 
unfavorable control of school policies. 

56. Norton, John K. “A Sound Finance Program Will Save the Public 

Schools,” Nation’s Schools, XH (November, 1933)1 
A discussion of the findings of the National Conference on the Financing of Edu¬ 
cation. 

57. Pearman, W. I. “Special State Taxes versus General Revenue Funds for 

Schools,” Nation’s Schools, XIV (July, 1934), 25-26. 

Emphasizes the advantages of general revenue appropriations over specifically 
dedicated subsidies for local school systems. 
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58. “School-Finance Status in the United States,” American School Board 

Journal, ISKXXIK. (July, 1934), 29-31. 

A brief summary statement of the financial situation of schools in the several 
states. 

59. Sears, Jesse B. “Federal Support for Public Schools,” School and Society, 

XI.1 (October 6, i934)> 433-37- 

An argument in favor of federal aid on the basis of a formula which does not 
admit of an extension of federal control. 

60. Stetson, Paul C. “Some Arguments against Federal Aid,” Nation’s 

Schools, XIV (September, 1934), 25-26. 

Distinguishes between federal aid for stricken areas and a general program of 
automatic subsidies which may tend toward federal control and retard the prog¬ 
ress of state support of public schools. 

6r. SwiET, Fletcher Harper. “What America Can Learn from Three 
European Nations in Financing Schools,” American School Board Journal 
LXXXVIII (June, 1934), i4-iS- 

The author considers some of the practices in Europe with respect to support of 
schools and indicates how the schools of the United States could benefit from 
the adoption of these practices. 

62. Waterman, Ivan R. “State Responsibility in Financing the Public 

Schools,” Nation’s Schools, XII (December, 1933), 29-33. 

A discussion of several common types of inequahties in school support, based on 
statistics for California. 

Business Management 

63. Anderson, Homer W. “Training the School Custodian,” School Execu¬ 

tives Magazine, LHI (July, 1934), 326-27, 346. 

Presents a program for increasing the value of custodian service in public schools. 

64. Broady, Knute O., Ireland, Clieeoed J., and Miller, E. Lyle. A 

Handbook for School Custodians. Educational Monographs, No. 4. Uni¬ 
versity of Nebraska Publications, No, 105. Lincoln, Nebraska: Uni¬ 
versity of Nebraska, 1934. Pp. 82. 

Presents material of a practical nature for the information of school custodians. 
Techniques and procedures essential to the efficient operation of buildings are 
discussed. 

65. Newman, James R. “Economy in School Business Administration,” 

School Executives Magazine, LIII (May, 1934), 278. 

Supplies the details of the methods employed to effect a 40 per cent reduction 
in the budget for schools in Elmont, New York. 

66 . Rosenstengel, W. E. “School Property Insurance,” School Executives 

Magazine, LIII (February, 1934), 184-85, 

A successful plan for insuring school property with private'companies is de¬ 
scribed and discussed. 
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67. Simpson, Alpeed D. "The Budget," Nation’s Schools, XIII dune 

33-36; XIV (July, 1934), 39-43. ' 

Characterizes budget-making as an important educational function involvuig 
continuous planning and providing an effective means of administrative control 

68 . West, John C. “School Property Appraisals for Insurance Purposes” 

American School Board Journal, LXXXVIII (June, 1934), 32-33, 65-66 

Considers essential steps in the development of a program for property insurance 
in city school systems. 

Public Relations 

69. Evaluating the Public Schools. Published for the Joint Committee on the 

Emergency in Education by Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity. Washington; 
National Education Association, 1934. Pp. 48. 

A useful summary of significant facts and concepts designed to promote public 
discussion of the aims and achievements of the public-school system, 

70. Farlex, Belmont. School Publicity. School Economy Series. Stanford 

University, California: Stanford University Press, 1934. Pp, iv-f 118, 
Discusses the administrative machinery and available avenues of interpretation 
of the schools to the public. 

71. Goodiee, Floyd T. “The Function and Program of the Schools m Pro¬ 

moting Satisfactory Public Relations,” American School Board Journal, 
LXXXVIII (March, 1934), 48. 

A comprehensive discussion of methods of promoting public relations by the 
schools. 

72. Melby, Ernest O. “Leadership in Public Relations,” Educational Trends, 

III (February, 1934), 2S-33. 

The author appraises the character of educational leadership during the period 
of the economic depression and indicates the problems to be solved by educators 
in the establishment and the maintenance of good public relations. 

73. Moeeitt, Frederick Jaates. “Public Relations to the Rescue,” Nation's 

Schools, XIV (September, 1934), 31-33. 

Suggested methods of informing the public concerning the position of the 
schools in relation to current social conditions. 

74. Reller, Theodore L. “Planning and Evaluating the Public-Relations 

Program,” American School Board Journal, LXXXIX (October, 1934)1 
29-30, 70. 

States and discusses twenty-two principles in the organization and administra¬ 
tion of a program of public relations. 

75. Stout, D. G. “Permanent PubUc Relations Program Is Needed by 

Schools,” Nation’s Schools,'Xlll (April, 1934), 41-43. 

Suggests a systematic, continuous publicity program as a means of securing 
public co-operation in the work of the schools. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Methods of teaching based on interpretation of psychological studies. —^The ques- 
tion has often been raised whether the conrses in psychology which are given in 
departments of education of universities and teachers’ colleges would not be 
more useful if they were combined directly with courses in methods of teaching, 
Luella Cole has tried the experiment in a book^ recently published of presenting 
what she describes as “a selection of digested and organized material .... not 
a compendium of everything of value that has been written .... only those 
points which may contribute to an increase in the ef&ciency of teaching” (p. 
viii). 

The book deals with all the subjects commonly taught in elementarj'- schools, 
giving the references on which the author has relied for her conclusions. The 
final chapter outlines a number of projects which offer the teacher opportunity 
for “interesting, easy, profitable research.” The chapters dealing with the sub¬ 
jects taught in the schools contain detailed lists of materials which can be used 
in organizing the daily work of the classroom. The style in which these materials 
are presented and in which statements regarding methods of teaching are made 
can be described as the style of one who has no doubt whatsoever of the absolute 
validity of the materials and methods dictated. 

The ordinary book on educational psychology would doubtless be criticized 
by the author of this book as discursive and as likely to leave the teacher in 
doubt as to the procedures to be adopted. This book is not open to any such 
aiticism. For example, in discussing the teaching of addition combinations, 
the author makes the following statement. 

In learning combinations it is desirable that no set order of presentation be used. 
The combinations do not normally function in a series and therefore should not be 
learned in a series. A single number fact, such as 5+3=8 should be given in isolation, 
proved by the counting of objects, memorized, and at once used in a number of verbal 
problems. It is a good idea, after 5+3 = 8 has been learned, to present on the same 
day, 3+5=8, thus identifying the two combinations and learning both with little more 
energy than is needed to remember one. Further condensation can. be achieved after 

’Luella Cole, Psychology of the Elementary School Subjects. Mew York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc,, 1934, Pp. xvi+330. $2.00. 
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one or two pairs oi combinations with zero have been learned by teaching the general 
principle that zero added to any number gives the number it was added to as an answer 

Investigation has already shown which combinations are hard and which ate easy 
A consideration of several studies on tlris point results in the following list of the dozen 
hardest and the dozen easiest combinations [p. zoa]. 

The quoted paragraphs are typical. The difficulty with a dictum of the type 
here cited is that the reader is not given, the principles of mental operation 
w'hich justify such a statement as “combinations do not normally function, etc.” 
It is neither essential nor natural that the learning process adopt the pattern 
of ordinary experience. The adult who has acquired the art of handwriting 
behaves in one way. The child who is just beginning to use a pencE does not be¬ 
have either with his muscles or with his mind as does the trained adult writer. 
Similarly, the child who is in the first stages of learning how to read does not 
interpret printed words in any such way as does the fluent reader. Nor does the 
primary chfid use hooks for the purposes for which books are used by the adult 
in everyday life. The ordinary book on educational psychology presents prin¬ 
ciples and calls for discriminating intelligence on the part of its readers in ap¬ 
plying these principles. Of course, psychological writings of the ordinary type 
lack something of the finality of a book that states with absolute assurance what 
teachers are to do. It is the belief of the reviewer that the function of books on 
applied psychology is to give the kind of information which will equip their 
readers to decide on rational grounds what they should do. When books do 
not undertake to acquaint their readers with fundamental principles, they 
should indicate in their titles that they are prescriptive hooks on methods, not 
scientific books on psychology. 

Chari.es H. Judd 


The financial implications of the junior high school organisation.—School au¬ 
thorities have long tended to assume that adoption of the junior high school 
organization in sj'steins previously operating on the 8-4 plan must necessarily 
result in a considerable increase in school costs. This assumption is convincingly 
challenged by an analytical study of costs in reorganized school systems.' “The 
data of this study suggest,” say^s the author, “that in actual practice per pupil 
costs for current expenses in Grades VII—IX are approximately the same in 
school systems organized on the 6-3-3, or junior high school plan, as in school 
systems which have retained the traditional 8-4 organization” (p. 158). 

Previous studies of junior high school costs, as the author points out, have 
been based on certain questionable- assumptions as to the relation of costs in 
Grades VIl, VIII, and IX of nn-reorganized systems to costs in the lower and 
the upper grades of those systems. So far as the reviewer Icnows, no previous 
studies have presented direct and adequately controlled comparisons between 

' "Wilbur I. Gooch, Junior High School Costs. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 604. New York; Teachers CoEege, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. 
x+rdo. $1.73. 
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costs in the junior high school grades of reorganized systems and costs in the 
same grades of 8-4 systems. Gooch has undertaken such a comparison. To 
bring his study within practicable limits, he has confined his investigation “to 
per pupil costs in average daily attendance for current expense in junior high 
schools organized on the 6-3-3 basis in cities of five thousand or over” (pp. 15- 
16). The schools used in his investigation are found in six eastern states. 

The study is divided into four phases. The first phase involves a comparison 
of current costs of instruction in the junior high school grades of 107 reorganized 
systems with costs in the elementary grades and the senior high school grades of 
the same systems. Gooch’s data agree with those presented in 1927 in the Fifth 
Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence and show that junior high 
school costs stand, on the average, almost exactly midway between costs for 
the elementary school and costs for the senior high school. 

The second phase of the study comprises a comparison of per-pupil costs in 
all the 6-3-3 and 8-4 systems in Massachusetts towns and cities of more than 
five thousand inhabitants. A significant finding of this phase of the investiga¬ 
tion is that "per pupil costs on the whole in the reorganized systems of the state 
were .... less than in the traditional systems” (p. 151). 

The third phase of the investigation consists in a detailed comparison of costs 
in twelve reorganized systems with costs in twelve comparable 8-4 systems. In 
order to make allowance for the differing financial levels at which individual 
communities tend to support their schools, Gooch uses as a basis for comparison 
the percentage by which costs in Grades VII, VIII, and IX exceed costs in the 
lower grades in each system. As a result, he is able to show that “in 6-3-3 sys¬ 
tems costs in Grades VII-IX bear a ratio to costs in Grades K to VI which is 
almost Identical with the ratio in 8-4 systems” (p. 151). 

The fourth phase of the study is likely, as the author himself points out, to 
carry somewhat less general conviction than the preceding phases. In this 
final phase Gooch examines the cost implications of the major features of the 
“standard” junior high school. His analysis involves certain assumptions con¬ 
cerning salary schedules to which exceptions can fairly be taken. Moreover, the 
definition of the “standard” junior high school which he employs leaves out of 
account various recent studies of the types of organization most appropriate 
at this school level. The author approaches his problem with sufficient realiza¬ 
tion of its pitfalls, however, to lend much weight to his final conclusion: . 

as yet it is not obvious that the progressive education of the reorganized school 
must inherently cost more than the more conservative education of the un¬ 
reorganized school; .... probably more important than the standard features, 
in the determination of costs, are the conditions and circumstances under which 
these features operate” (p. 141). 

Any brief description of this study must necessarily pay small attention to 
the many significant details contributing to the major conclusions. The author’s 
analysis of those features of organization which are chiefly responsible for costs 
in the junior high school greater than those in the elementary grades represents 
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a detail of particular interest. His treatment of this matter carries such perti¬ 
nent suggestions for administrative policy that no one concerned with a reorgan¬ 
ization, either accomplished or projected, can afiord not to be familiar with it 
To the student of education in general Gooch’s study will be of unusual interest 
as an example of an investigation carefully and imaginatively planned, pains¬ 
takingly carried out, and supported by close and cogent reasoning. 

S'. T. SPAUlDrNG 

Haevaed University 


A study of the stattis of the married woman teacher .—^Like aU Gaul, this con¬ 
tribution to education* is divided into three parts. The first part surveys the 
extent to which married women engage in gainful occupations in the fields of 
commerce and industry. The purpose of this survey is to create a perspective 
with which to view the status of the married woman teacher, which is disclosed 
in the next two parts. In the second part an intensive study of the employment 
policies of school boards is presented, with trends in policy-making in one state. 
The legal status of the married woman teacher is analyzed, and a set of legal 
principles is evolved from court decisions. In this part is also presented a survey 
of the attitude of associates, as expressed through group action on employment 
policies affecting married women teachers, and a review of the studies of the 
relative teaching effectiveness of married and single women teachers. In the 
third part a study of the approximate total population of married teachers of 
one state and an equal number of comparable single teachers is presented. The 
study attempts to compare the teaching efiectiveness of married and single 
teachers through the collection of data on certain factors related to teaching 
success. 

The general conclusion is that no evidence was produced that justifies a policy 
of discrimination against married women teachers as a class; that the relation 
between marital status and teaching efiectiveness is not significant enough to 
justify using marital status as a determining factor in fixing employment poli¬ 
cies. Granted that an employment policy which is established in the interests 
of the children eliminates incompetent, neglectful, and inefficient teachers and 
conserves the best existing talent and training, then a blanket rule which arbi¬ 
trarily eliminates individuals as a class levies a high tariff on training and talent. 
A general rule such as the prohibition of married women should find reason for 
existence in sustaining evidence, and this study shows that sucli evidence is not 
at hand. 

On account of the fact that general unemployment conditions have forced 
the matter of the employment of married women teachers into the limelight of 
many local school situations, this study' will prove of interest to superintendents 
of schools. Many brief discussions of the subject have appeared in periodical 

* David Wilbur Peters, The Status of the Married Woman Teacher. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 603. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, 1934. Pp. vi-hpS. $1.50. 
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form during the past five years, and a number of professional studies have been 
made. This work is the first attempt to deal with the problem in a comprehen¬ 


sive and adequate way. 

SuPEEralENDENT OE SCHOOLS, MaDISON, WISCONSIN 


R. W. Basdwell 


Local units for school administration .—timely treatise on the organization of 
local units for school administration is always of interest because all too little is 
known as yet about the size and the character of school districts which would 
constitute the most desirable unit for rendering effective educational service. Al¬ 
though many studies have been made and much has been written, there is still 
much work to be done before it can be said that the best type of administrative 
unit for a particular area has been determined. At present there are seventeen 
rather common types of school districts. In addition, school laws make reference 
to approximately sixty other school subdivisions, although most of these occur 
only two or three times and constitute but slight variations from the common 
types. The many differences among school districts with respect to geographical 
area, population, ability to support education, etc., are common knowledge 
among professional people. The greater part of the literature dealing with school 
district organization treats the problem from the purely administrative angle 
rather than from the educational or the instructional angle, and it is therefore 
refreshing to study the report of Howard A. Dawson,' who has approached the 
problem of determining satisfactory local school units from the educational 
angle. 

Dawson approaches his problem by assuming that a satisfactory and work¬ 
able local school unit must provide satisfactory educational facilities and must 
provide the administrative and supervisory services necessary to facilitate the 
operation of the whole educational program. The first of these functions is con¬ 
cerned with the individual attendance unit and the second with the administra¬ 
tive and supervisory unit. 

In this study the first of these will be referred to as an attendance or school unit and 
the second as an administrative unit. An attendance or school unit comprises the geo¬ 
graphical and population area served by a single school and does not necessarily con¬ 
stitute a local taxing unit nor have an independent system of administration. An ad¬ 
ministrative unit comprises all the area under a single system of local administration and 
may be composed of more than one attendance or school unit. It usually constitutes a 
local taxing unit [p. 6]. 

The first important phase of Dawson’s study deals with the determination of 
the characteristics of a satisfactory attendance unit, proper attention being giv¬ 
en the functions of elementary and secondary education, the type of school or- 

' Howard A. Dawson, Satisfactory Local School Units: Functions and Principles of 
Formation, Organization, and Administration. Field Study No. 7. Nashville, Tennes¬ 
see: Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1934. 
Pp, x-l-iSo. $0.75. 
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ganization, the curriculum, pupil-teacher ratio, total school enrolment trass 
portation, school plant, boohs and instructional supplies, and teachers. Aft' 
considering desirable standards for each of these factors, the author conclude 
that the minimum standard size of satisfactory attendance units are- (i) f 
elementary schools, an area in, which reside at least 340 pupils enrolled In 
first six grades; (2) for a six-year high school, an area in -which reside at least 
210 pupils enrolled in high-school grades; (3) for a junior high school, an area 
in which reside at least 245 junior high school pupils; (4) for a senior high school 
an area in which reside at least 175 senior high school pupils. ' 

The second major task of the study is to determine a satisfactory administra¬ 
tive and supervisory unit, due consideration being given to business adminis¬ 
tration, supervision of instruction, health supervision, census and attendance 
and administrative and super-visory organization. The conclusion reached is 
that a satisfactory administrative and supervisory unit shm dd accommodate 
approximately twelve thousand pupils. Since it is seldom possible to organize 
local administrative units of t-welve thousand or more pupils, two alternatives 
are suggested. One calls for a staff of seventeen persons and an enrolment of 6,000 
pupils; the other calls for a staff of four persons and an enrolment of 1,750 pupils. 

Other phases of Da-wson’a study deal-with the size of a satisfactory local vaut 
in terms of the probable cost of administrative and supervisory ser-vice, the 
probable total current cost of the educational program, an examination of the 
present status of local attendance and administrative units in terms of the stand¬ 
ards set up, suggested procedures for reorganization, and the residts of reor¬ 
ganization in selected areas. The entire report is timely and should be suggesdve 
and helpful to those struggling directly -with the problem of securing reorgauiza- 
tion and improvement in the organization of school districts in states and local 
areas. 

Henry J. Oxio 

W. K. Kexxogg Foundation-, Saxtlb Creek, Michigan 


A textbook in history for the upper grades. —Recognition, of the opportunities 
open to history-teaching in interpreting our changing social environment is 
exemplified in this third volume'^ of the elementary-school series "The Westward 
March of Man,” edited by Professor Knowlton. When We Were Colonies, as 
the present volume is titled, tells the story of the transplanting of groups of 
people with their cultural heritage from the Old World to the New, As the 
name implies, the book deals primarily -with Colonial America. 

The authors are imusually fortunate in maintaining a point of view in which 
the interplay of social, economic, and political forces in Europe and America is 
sufficiently emphasized to stress the continuity of our. Colonial.history audits 
European past. Thus, the story of each group of colonists is presented with its 
immediately pertinent European background. In each succeeding narrative we 

* Daniel C. Kno-wlton and Charles M. GiE, When We Were Colonies. Chicago; 
American Book Co., 1934. Pp. xii-t-370. |r,i2. 
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see the basic cultural heritage of a group as it is changed by the persistence of 
contemporary Old World situations and by the ever-strengthening environ¬ 
mental influences of the New World. 

The book is simply written in an interesting narrative style. An air of reality 
is imparted through frequent attention to the physical setting of the times and 
by fitting accounts of real people into the historical story. One has only to 
read such passages as those describing the appearance of sections of the Carolina 
colonies or Washington’s life as the son of a Virginia planter and later as the 
owner of a plantation to realize how much such skilfully handled geographical 
and biographical material adds pleasure and understanding to the teaching 
situation. 

Sentence structure is simple, and the vocabulary is so graded that few dif¬ 
ficulties should be met. New terms are consistently explained as they are in¬ 
troduced. For example, “The company was starting a colony. When people go 
out from their homeland to settle and live, hut are ruled by the mother country, 
we say they are colonists and their new home is a colony” (p. 25). 

Black-and-white full-page maps omit confusing details. There is an unusual 
number of well-chosen pictures. Both maps and pictures are introduced where 
they will best function in teaching. 

The book is organized in six large xmits. A short beginning unit is devoted to 
the European setting. Parts Two, Three, and Four tell of the settlement and 
the growth of the Southern, the Northern, and the Middle Colonies. In Part 
Five the Colonial wars are discussed. Part Six describes in an interesting fashion 
the ways of living in Colonial days. Each part is subdivided into smaller units. 
Helpful headings set in heavy type aid in centering attention on the essential 
ideas. 

Devices for review, individual guidance, and additional work follow each 
section. Map-making, drawing, modeling, problem-solving, debating, creative 
writing, objective testing, dramatization, and reports are some of the great 
variety of means suggested. Short lists of books of interest to chOdren are also 
included. The books listed are almost entirely factual material, and it is to be 
regretted that practically no use is made of the great wealth of juvenile fiction 
with Colonial background. 

It should be noted that the book is mechanically easy to read. Type, line, 
letter, and word-spacing have been well chosen, and the majority of the illus¬ 
trations are so placed on the page as to break up the text as little as possible. 

The context is historically accurate, and no attempt is made to indoctrinate. 
Points of view are presented, and the reader is left to form his own opinions. 
Thus, after describing the expulsion of the Acadians by the English, the para- 
paph ends: “The action was defended because of the war. Many believe that 
it ought not to he defended. Most believe the pimishment was unjust” (p. 285). 

To teachers interested in explaining the differences between, living in the past 
and the present, this volume offers some valuable material. 

Ruth R. Watson 
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A new series of readers .—^The purpose of the series of readers under review' is 
to offer “reading material which is new, easy, diversified, interesting, and abun¬ 
dant.” The books are to be used “for every purpose commonly recognized as 
valid in oral and silent reading” {Play Days, p. 2). 

Readers’ opinions of the newness of the material included in these readers 
will vary in accordance with the level at which they begin their examinations of 
the books. If the reader begins at the upper end, with the books for children of 
sixth-grade ability, he will be delighted. He wiU be ready to believe the state¬ 
ment of the authors that 90 per cent of the material was written expressly for 
the series and that “no piece [of it] has ever appeared, nor is any piece everlikdy 
to appear, in a competing textbook” (p. 2). However, if the reader begins with 
the first two books, he wiU be disappointed. The same themes that have been 
used in more than a half-dozen of the newer preprimers and primers are elabo¬ 
rated here. 

In the preprimer a boy and a girl play ball, they play house, and they play 
store. The same kind of a white cat that was introduced to first-grade children 
in a primer in rgay comes to this boy and girl as a surprise, and they play with 
it. The children help to make a birthday cake, this time for the father. The 
primer includes a review of these themes in a slightly different form, a few 
additional stories based on equally well-worn themes, and a few stories based on 
new themes. The few new themes are poor, and the stories based on them are 
not worthy of the intelligence of six-year-old children. For example, in a story 
that is supposed to make an appeal to the fancy of first-grade children, a mother 
rabbit and a baby rabbit play that they are three human beings. The mother 
rabbit takes the part of the father and the mother, the little rabbit takes the 
part of a little girl, and they have a picnic. Six-year-old children would critidze 
this story. Again, there is a story of a cat and her kittens who go to the store 
to buy cakes and milk for their dinner. Various birds along the way ask the 
mother cat to do some shopping for them. Modern children are too critical of 
the content of their reading material to be willing to stand for the false situa¬ 
tions in this story. The worst mistake in theme is in the story in which a little 
boy wants pets, but the pets do not want to belong to him because he will not 
eat his food, he will not learn to read and to write, and he just sits in a big chair 
all the day. This boy sounds subnormal. There are children who are food prob¬ 
lems, we know, and there are children who like to play quietly; but the child 
who does not eat, who does not learn, and who just sits stiU is the cause of great 

' a) B. R. Buckingham, Marguerite P. Dolch, and Bertha H. Buckingham, The 
Chfidren’s Bookshelf: Let’s Play (A Pre-Primer), pp. iv4-46, ®o-r6; Phy Days (A 
Primer), pp. 200, ®o.6o. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1934* 

b) B. R. Buckingham (Compiler and Editor), The Children’s Bookshelf; Phyini 
Together, pp. 250, $0,64; Munching Peter and Other Stories, pp. 300,10.72; The Great 
Idea and Other Stories, pp. 400, $0.80; The Elephant’s Friend and Other Stories, pp. 480, 
$0.84; In a Green Valley and Other Stories, pp. 512. The Masquerade and Other 

Stories, pp. 576, $0.92. Boston; Ginn & Co., 1934. 
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anxiety to liis parents and to his teachers. Children of this kmd who have to be 
in school with normal children have a difficult time, Children are sometimes 
quicker than adults in identifying unfortunate schoolmates, and they are ruth¬ 
less in their treatment of these odd children. They would be just as quick to see 
that the little boy in this story is not normal. Thus, the reader of these first two 
books will conclude either that the writers do not know little children or that 
they have bound themselves by trying to keep within a word list. 

The normal activities of clrildren and of animals are of great interest to chil¬ 
dren. There are many of these activities that are yet untouched by writers for 
children at this reading level, probably because the authors, like those of this 
scries, either do not know the youngest readers or because they are afraid to 
venture outside a prescribed word list. If all the words that can be learned by 
young readers are already included in word lists for this level and if the themes 
and the stories whicli these children are to read must be limited by these word 
lists, it is time to stop writing books for six-year-old children which claim to be 
new and which are nothing but a rehash of books already on the market. 

The books in this series from the first reader on are, like the sixth reader, full 
of really new material. The books are easy to read. There has been systematic 
vocabulary control through the third-grade book, and great care has been taken 
in eliminating difficult sentence structure. 

The material is diversified. Beyond the first two books there is excellent 
variety. The most fastidious child readers should find stories in these books that 
interest them. There are prose selections of fact and fancy and a well-selected 
list of new poems. The stories in these books, beyond the first two volumes, are, 
for the most part, interesting, and interesting people have prepared them. The 
material in these books is abundant. The authors claim that after the pre- 
primer each book in this series “has more reading matter than any competing 
book designed for the same grade and 50 per cent more than the average of all 
such books” {Play Days, p. 2). A comparison of the amount of reading content 
in these books with that of other readers will soon convince the reader that this 
statement is true. 

The reviewer is glad to see that little space is devoted to check exercises. 
What children want in a reader is interesting stories to read. If the content is 
interesting enough, check exercises are not needed. Such exercises have their 
place in workbooks. 

The appearance of these books is pleasing. The covers are attractive. The 
books do not look like readers, and they are not labeled readers. The inside is 
as pleasing as the outside. The illustrations are well done, and the type is clear 
and easy to read. After the first two books, these new readers deserve a place in 
every classroom library, and they are an excellent addition to the bookshelf of 
any child. It is difficult to justify the publication of the preprimer and the 
primer. 


Ada R. Polkinghorne 
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An attempt to make arithmetic practical. —^That aritlimetic has been and 
tinues to be one of the greatest sources of pupil failure in school is common 
knowledge. Those persons who have seriously studied the problem appear to 
agree that the difficulty lies in failure to make mathematical situations and 
computations meaningful to the child. Expressions by children such as the fol¬ 
lowing are not uncommon: “You subtract when there are two large numbers 
in the problem.” “You add if there are more than two numbers.” “If there isa 
large number and a small one, you divide if it will come out even. If it vron’t 
come out even, you multiply.” Consequently, when a series of textbooks m 
arithmetic with the caption Practical Arithmetics'^ appears, one’s curiosity is at 
once aroused. 

The Strayer-Upton arithmetic textbooks are well known to the teaching pro¬ 
fession. The revised series differs from the series which it supplants in that the 
abstract drill material and the number of concrete problems have been increased 
the method of presentation of mathematical processes is simpliQed, there is a 
better gradation of arithmetic difficulties, and improvement is to be found in 
the tests and in the diagnostic and remedial material. 

The practical character of the books is to be observed in at least two direc¬ 
tions: First, the concrete problems are real, in the sense that they relate to the 
life and the interests of the pupils. Second, the procedures recommended for solv¬ 
ing the abstract examples are those used by practical computers, Examples 
of appeals to children’s interests are “A Cookie Sale,” “Buying Supplies for the 
Baseball Team.” The practical methods of computation may be illustrated by 
statements from the teaching manuals such as the following: “Notice that in 
the Strayer-Upton Practical Arithmetics the quotient is written lelcrw the dividend 
in short division, instead of above it, this being the practice followed by most 
adults in their computations” (Manual for Book I, p. 43). “The methods of 
checking given in the Strayer-Upton books are those most used in practical 
computing” (p. 45). Most of the so-called “real” problems that we, as educators, 
construct for children are in the last analysis not real. A child loiows he is not 
going to the store to purchase six oranges at five cents apiece, and, furthermore, 
he is aware that the chief concern of the teacher is whether he knows 6X5 is 30, 
It is altogether possible that no arithmetic textbook can be made which should 
serve as a basis for continuous and regular daily assignments and that, instead, 
the textbook should be used merely as a book of reference. Research studies 
have shown that, when children work on an arithmetic project of their own, it is 
possible for them to learn the necessary skills irrespective of the amount of drill 
provided or the nature of the distribution of the practice. 

Strayer and Upton have attempted in many ways to take account of the 
value inherent in transfer and generalization. For example, certain addition, and 
subtraction combinations are taught together; multiplication and division are 

‘ George Drayton Strayer and Clifiord Brewster Upton, Strayer-Upton Praclml 
Arithmetics: First Book, pp. vm-l-500; Second Book, pp. viii-f-soo, Chicago: Amen- 
can Book Co., 1934. $0.80 each. 
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similarly treated; reversals of combinations are presented together; multiplica¬ 
tion combinations are developed through tables; and appropriate fractions are 
introduced in conjunction with work in division. Notwithstanding such laud¬ 
able efforts, the reviewer believes that in the modern arithmetic textbook in¬ 
sufficient account is taken of the ability of the human mind to generalize, Nu¬ 
merous investigations point to the great values that may result from transfer. To 
achieve these values, however, a method of teaching must be employed which is 
significantly different from that based on the theory that mastering arithmetic 
consists in fixing a certain number of separate bonds. 

Several studies have now been published favoring the teaching of long divi¬ 
sion, not only as the regular method to be employed by the child, but as a process 
to be introduced prior to short division. The authors of this series, however, 
seemingly have reasons of their own for preferring the traditional procedure. 

Many commendable features characterize this series of textbooks. The 
exercises seem to be well distributed; care is shown in maintaining skills already 
learned; pupils are continually requested to check their work; individual differ¬ 
ences are provided for by the inclusion of additional and more difficult material 
for capable pupils; frequent diagnostic tests with keyed references to remedial 
work are given; and the books contain several sets of tests on concrete problems 
with accompanying standards. The books are constructed substantially and 
apparently with a view to reducing the cost as much as possible without at 
the same time seriously affecting the content. 

Herbert T. Olandee 

Untveesity of Pittsburgh 
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An Example of Constructive Educational Leadership 
BY THE President of a Board of Education 

During the past few years the schools in many American com¬ 
munities have suffered, in some instances most disastrously, from the 
lack of vigorous and intelligent leadership on the part of the local 
boards of education. Too frequently school boards have permitted 
their policies to be dictated by powerful minority groups or by local 
political machines. It is particularly heartening, therefore, to be 
able to point to the constructive and vigorous leadership being 
exlribited by the Board of School Commissioners of the city of 
Indianapolis. Something of the high quality of this leadership is re¬ 
vealed by the “Ten-Point School-Board Program” recently formu¬ 
lated by Merle Sidener, the newly elected president of the board, and 
adopted by the board without a dissenting vote. We quote the pro¬ 
gram in Ml. 

I. Continuation of modern and comprehensive educational program, em¬ 
bracing sound elementary-school training, modern secondary education in both 
senior and junior high schools, provision for physically and mentally handi- 
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capped children, adequate facilities for vocational education, emphasis upon 
health training, and the rendering of social service to all pupils requiring it 

2. Completion of the revision of the courses of study which will insure a mod 

ern curriculum designed to prepare our youth better to meet the critical social 
political, and economic problems which lie before them. ' 

3. Careful and critical study of teachers’ salaries, to determine the advisa¬ 
bility and feasibility of a restoration of all or a part of the reductions which have 
been made. Adequate remuneration is an obligation the community owes its 
teaching staff, 

4. Survey of school-building needs looking toward a constructive housing 
program. There are at present several urgent building needs in Indianapolis- 
notably, elementary schools still housed entirely in portable buildings, additions 
to our overcrowded high schools, and an adequate building to house the school 
for crippled children. 

5. Formulation of a plan vvhereby the schools may be more adequately in¬ 
terpreted to the public. Complete information concerning the management and 
operation of the schools will result in a better understanding and appreciation 
of the service the public-school system is rendering. The public has a right to 
know about its schools. 

6. Continuation of those policies which insure the selection and retention of 
members of the teaching stafi solely on the basis of merit. 

7. Expansion of a program of adult education as rapidly as facilities permit. 
This is an obligation which should be met by the school city and which will 
yield big returns from the amount expended. 

8. Formulation of plans by which the housekeeping of the schools will be 
stiU furtlier improved. This will include more adequate provision for the mainte¬ 
nance of the school property and the application of the merit system to the ap¬ 
pointment of custodians and assistants. 

9. Adequate provision for the increased needs of the public library system so 
that it may meet more effectively and adequately the growing demand made 
upon it. 

10. Formulation of a budget for 1935-36 which will provide adequately for 
the needs of the schools and libraries and the continuation of vigilance and 
care in administration of the budget, in order to conserve the best interests of 
the pupils, the teachers, and the citizens. 

A Significant Analysis of the Relation op the Dis¬ 
tribution OF Income to Economic Progress 

The Brookings Institution, of Washington, D.C., is making an 
extensive study of the distribution of wealth and income in relation 
to economic progress. The underlying purpose of the investigation 
is to determ i ne whether the efficient functioning of the economic 
system of the United States is impeded by the existing distribution 
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of income among the various groups of society. The investigation 
has been divided into four parts. The first two parts deal with 
America’s capacity to produce and with America’s capacity to con¬ 
sume. These parts of the investigation have been completed and, 
on the basis of the findings, certain fundamental conclusions have 
been arrived at. These conclusions relate to issues in which all 
classes of American people are vitally interested. We feel justified, 
therefore, in quoting at some length the following statement from 
the second volume of the series, which bears the title America’s 
Capacity To Consume. 

In order that the basic conclusions which we have reached may be made as 
explicit as possible, we are drawing them up in the form of a series of succinct 
statements, followed in each case by a brief explanation or amplification. 

1. During the so-called “new era" of the gay twenties the United Stales was not 
living beyond its means. The view has been widely held that we were then living 
on an economically rmwarranted plane and that we had to come down to earth 
before we could find economic salvation. While many individuals may have 
been living beyond their individual means, our findings show that the nation as 
a whole was not living beyond its capacity—as measured by what we could pro¬ 
duce. The facts show that we actually produced more in 1929, for example, than 
was consumed, and that we might readily have produced, with the existing re¬ 
sources, plant and equipment, and labor supply, and without improvement in 
methods, approximately 20 per cent more than we did produce. We were not 
living on our capital, that is, using it up without replacement; on the contrary, 
we made, throughout the decade of the twenties, large annual additions to the 
capital supply. 

2. There has been a tendency, at least during the last decade or so, for the in¬ 
equality in the distribution of income to be accentuated. That is to say, while the 
incomes of the masses of the people were rising during this period, the incomes 
of those in the upper income levels increased with greater rapidity. Since the 
proportion of the income that is saved rather than expended for consumption 
purposes rises rapidly as higher incomes are realized, there has been a tendency 
for an increasing proportion of the aggregate income of families and individuals 
to be directed into investment chaimels. 

3. Vast potential demands alike for basic commodities and for conventional 
necessities exist in the unfulfilled wants of the masses of the people, both rural arid 
urban. This is conclusively demonstrated by the evidence afforded by surveys 
of family expenditure. At each successive income level the expenditures of 
famOies and of unattached individuals do increase—for food, shelter, and cloth¬ 
ing, as well as for the comforts and conveniences of life. One may conclude, 
therefore, that if by some means the incomes of those in each income group 
could be lifted to the next higher group, their expenditures would be increased 
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ill line witli the expenditures of those who were theretofore in such i 
groups. It would require but a moderate increase in the consumption o^th^ 
millions whose standards of living even in 1929 were below the requirements for 
health and efficiency to absorb the full productive capacities of the nation 

The unfulfilled consumptive desires of the American people are large enoueh 
to absorb a productive output many times that achieved in the peak year 102 
Even in lines of basic necessities great wants among the masses of the people 
still go unsatisfied. The trouble is clearly not lack of desire but lack of pm- 
chasing power. 

4. The United States has not reached a stage of economic development in which 
it is possible to produce more than the American people as a whole ivould like to 
consume. The truth of this proposition may best be made clear by a summary 
presentation of figures derived from our analysis. 

Actual goods and services produced in 1929 had a value of about 81 billion 
dollars. 

The potential production (with existing methods) equaled about 20 per cent 
more than actual production, or 97 bUHon. 

Actual production of consumption goods in 1929 equaled approximately 70 
billion, and potential production of consumption goods equaled about 86 billion. 

Raising all family incomes below |2,5oo to $2,500, with no changes above 
that level, would increase actual consumption by more than 16 billion. 

Adding $1,000 to every family income below $10,000 would increase con¬ 
sumption by about 27 billion. 

Either of these relatively minor increases—which make no allowance for in¬ 
creased consumption among some nine million individuals not attached to 
families—would create a consumptive demand in excess of the potential pro¬ 
ductive capacity of the nation in 1929. In the light of this analysis it would seem 
to be evident that we have not as yet reached the age of abundance of which we 
all like to dream and that extensive leisure has not as yet been forced upon us as 
an alternative to a surfeit of goods and services. 

5. We cannot materially shorten the working day and still produce the quantity 
of goods and services which the American people aspire to consume. The actual 
production of 1929 was accomplished on an industrial work week which aver¬ 
aged close to 51 hours. The potential 1929 production of 97 billion dollars (which 
assumed no unemployment, or slack employment) was also predicated on the 
assumption of an average working week of 51 hours. If we were to shorten the 
working week to 30 hours, as has frequently been suggested, with a view to 
absorbing all complete and partial unemployment, the production would be 
greatly reduced. 

Assuming no change in man-hour efficiency, the reduction from the 1929 
basis would be two-fifths, giving a production of 58 billion dollars, of which 
about 51 billion would be consumptive goods. If we assume that improved 
techniques and methods may have increased man-hottr productivity since 1929 
by as much as 25 per cent, the production of consumption goods on a 30-hour 
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week basis (for the same population as in 1929) -would be approximately 63 
billion. Under these conditions, consumption would have to be reduced below 
the 1929 level by some 10 per cent, since consumption in 1929 was about 70 
billion. On a 40-hour week, with a 25 per cent increase in efficiency, and the 
same level of employment as in 1929, production would be approximately the 
same as in 1929. 

To summarize: If we have a 30-hour -working week, with complete utiliza¬ 
tion of our labor force and productive establishment, and then assume a uni¬ 
versal increase in efficiency in agriculture, mining, manufacturing, transporta¬ 
tion, marketing, and other branches of industry of as much as 25 per cent, we 
would still have a productive output considerably smaller than in 1929. Unless 
we can be sure of a vast increase in productive efficiency, the working day can¬ 
not be appreciably shortened without a curtailment of production, and, in con¬ 
sequence, without reducing consumption standards below the level of 1929. 

Looking forward one may, to be sure, paint a picture of productive potenti¬ 
alities that would seem to make the realization of vastly higher living standards 
easy of attainment. By assuming that all of our existing industrial plant and 
equipment, except the very latest models, could be summarily scrapped—with¬ 
out cost to anybody—and be replaced forthwith by the best that is Itnown to 
science, one can conjure up—as some imaginative people have done—vast 
productive possibilities. But we are confronted unfortunately by stern practical 
realities: old plant and equipment cannot be scrapped without financial costs; 
nor can the latest improvements he installed instantaneously on a universal 
scale. The railroad industry affords perhaps one of the best examples of what 
might he accomplished Iheoretically; but the realization of the productive econ¬ 
omies there possible is held back alike by the immediate financial costs in¬ 
volved, by conflicting interests of the various railway groups, and—not least— 
by the opposition, incorporated in legislation, of railway laborers who fear the 
effects of such improvements upon the demand for their services. 

In the light of such practical considerations as these the production dreams 
of engineers have to be liberally discounted. The most that can be hoped for 
is a gradual increase in productive output, as existing plant and equipment can 
be replaced by more efficient types and as new methods can be progressively 
introduced. It is helpful, in considering this problem, to recall again that during 
the great era of technological advancement between 1900 and 1929 per capita 
production in the United States increased by less than 40 per cent. 

In due course we can expect a much larger production for the same expendi¬ 
ture of human energy than has yet been possible. But for the immediate 
future we cannot count on production taking care of itself if the working week 
is materially reduced. In any event, we are desirous of raising the standard of 
living substantially above the level hitherto realized—not merely restoring it to 
the unsatisfactory level then prevailing. 

6. In emphasizing the need of increasing consnmptioji, we must not forget the 
necessity of simuUaneoxisly expanding production. In focusing attention upon the 
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importance of expanding consumption among the masses of the people as a 
means of providing markets for the output of our productive establishment vt 
must not lose sight of the interdependence of production and consumption. Tb 
prevalent notion that the problem of production has been completely solved has 
led many people to conclude that all we need to do to remove our economic 
difficulties is to increase, by some means or other, the money income of the pub¬ 
lic—that nothing else is of any importance. 

No matter how much we may increase wage rates with a view to expanding 
purchasing power, we will not find available in the market places the goods 
which minister to the satisfaction of human wants unless they are produced. 
Whether we live under a wage, price, and profit system or under a completely 
commcmistic method of economic organization, it wifi always be true that the 
level of consumption or the standard of living can be raised only through the 

production of food, clothing, shelter, comforts, and luxuries. 

We must rest our analysis for the time being at this point. Not until we have 
completed the analysis of Volume III, dealing further with the relation of con¬ 
sumption and saving and the factors which control and influence the formation 
of capital, will we be in a position to address ourselves to a consideration of the 
means which may possibly be devised for bringing about such a distribution of 
current annual income as will promote a more efficiently functioning and de¬ 
veloping economic organization. 

I 

Legislative Programs oe State Education Associations 
Practically all state education associations adopt programs in 
winch they define their positions with respect to legislation afiecting 
the schools. Inasmuch as most state legislatures will be in session 
during 1935, a great deal of importance attaches at present to the 
programs of these associations. We are, therefore, quoting from a 
release of the Research Division of the National Education Associa¬ 
tion a summary statement of the principal items contained in the 
legislative programs of twenty-eight states. 

Of the twenty-eight programs covered in this survey 

Twenty-one favor better equalization of educational opportunity. The as¬ 
sociations would have the state assume a larger share of, and in some situations 
the entire responsibility for, the minimum educational program. The recom¬ 
mendations anticipate operation of schools over the full legal term and suggest 
minimum amounts of state aid necessary to maintain desirable standards of 
school housing, equipment, and service. 

Nineteen xuge improvement in the administration of revenue laws or adoption 
of new tax sources. Taxes on incomes, general sales, occupations, luxuries, an 
natural resources are suggested for relieving the present tax burden on rea 
estate. 
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Sixteen favor larger units of school administration and elimination of un¬ 
necessary duplication in state, county, and local governmental units. Com¬ 
mittees of the associations have considered redistricting as well as county organ¬ 
ization for taxation and administration. 

Thirteen suggest reorganization of state departments or state boards of educa¬ 
tion. Several indicate desirable practices in selecting the personnel of these 
agencies. 

Eleven recommend the improvement of teacher-retirement laws now operat¬ 
ing or the initiation of adequate, actuarially sound retirement systems. 

Eleven make improved standards of teacher training and certification promi¬ 
nent objectives. Centralization of the certificating authority is also advised. 

Eight recommend the reconstruction of state salary schedules which had 
been adversely affected by previous legislation, or make general recommenda¬ 
tions toward more adequate remuneration for teachers. 

Seven include items relating to more effective administration or increased 
support for higher institutions. 

Six advocate the adoption of suitable teacher-tenure provisions. 

Five discuss child labor, usually urging state ratification of the Federal 
Child-Labor Amendment. 

Five urge comprehensive clarification or recodiiication of the school laws. 

Four indicate legal adjustments needed in financing pupil transportation. 

Four favor legislation establishing or continuing the fiscal independence of 
school boards. 

Four relate to textbooks, generally recommending that pupils be provided 
textbooks free. 

Calling Attention to the Need eor School Buildings 

There seems to be a rather common impression that this country 
is in no serious need of any large number of additional school build¬ 
ings. No doubt this impression is due in part to the fact that most 
communities have been so sorely pressed to keep their schools open 
at all that they have been compelled to dismiss, for the present at 
least, all consideration of building new schools. No doubt, too, the 
example of a few communities which have built sclioolhouses far 
too elaborate and expensive for their financial resources has given 
rise to the belief that during the decade or so before 1930 there was 
wasteful and unnecessary school construction and that there is today 
no serious shortage in school buildings. Anyone who entertains this 
view should consult in detail a recent research bulletin of the Na¬ 
tional Education Association entitled The Nation’s School Building 
Needs. This bulletin brings together a great deal of important in- 
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formation with respect to recent trends in constrnction and present 
school-building needs. We quote from it the following summary 
statement. 

During the past four years school-building construction, which had been 
decreasing since 1926, has been halted abruptly. At present such operations are 
moving at about 25 per cent of their normal rate. This sharp dedine in building 
construction at a time when school enrolments are on the increase, together with 
a considerable volume of building needs accumulated prior to 1930, is creating 
serious housing problems. 

Although definite information is available with respect to less than half the 
states and only about ninety cities over 30,000 in population in other states, it is 
definitely reported that (i) 687,611 pupils are housed in school buildings which 
have been condemned as unsafe or unsanitary; (2) 618,068 are housed in porta¬ 
ble, rented, or other temporary structures; (3) 3QI,748 can attend school only 
part time because of inadequate housing facilities; and (4) 2,301,220 are attend¬ 
ing small schools which, in the judgment of chief state school officers, ought to 
be abandoned in favor of larger consolidated schools. Estimating from these 
figures additional building facilities for 2,700,000 pupils are required merely to 
replace condemned and temporary structures and to provide full-time accommo¬ 
dations for all pupils. Likewise, about 16,000 consolidated schools ought to be 
established in the interest of some 5,000,000 rural children now attending poorly 
equipped, inefficient schools. 

Less than 5 per cent o£ the nation^s school buildings have been constructed 
since 1930, A third of them were constructed between 1870 and 1900 and about 
7 6 per cent of them date back to the Civil War period. ^ 

Reports from individual states indicate that many other building needs exist. 
Buildings are carrying enrolments far in excess of their intended capacities. 
Additions, alterations, repairs, and adequate sanitary facilities should receive 
immediate attention. 

Contrary to an opinion widely held, the period 1918 to 193° was not one 
marked by wasteful and unnecessary sdiool-building construction. Indm ua 
cases of mismanagement can be cited in this period or any other, but m the na¬ 
tion as a whole school-building construction lagged behind actual needs^ lte 
amount actually spent for school buildings since 1918 is J ^ 

doUars less than it would have been allowing an_expenditure of $400foreack 
pupU added to the school system and for one-fiftieth of each year s e ^ 
In the principal cities of the United States Sot 

behind that of other types from 1923 to 1930, the period of 

expenditures. The average annual expenditure per city began to dedine m 9 . 

long before the depression was felt. t.- 1, i™..ir arffiriput 

During the present crisis, thousands of sdiool districts w 1 
resources for current operating expenses can do little to 
facilities. Other communities, however, m which bufidmgs can 
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out despoiling the budget for instructional purposes, should no longer neglect 
their building programs. In addition, during the immediate future, while it is 
necessary for the federal government to give employment to men unable to 
find a place in industry, no better public-works project is available than the con- 
straction of needed school buildings. Generous provisions for such projects 
should be made in whatever public-works program the federal government 
pursues. 

More about Simmer-Time Forgetting 

In the December, 1934, issue of the Elementary School Journal, 
0 . W. Kolberg published the results of an investigation of summer¬ 
time forgetting. The subjects of his investigation were seventh- 
grade pupils in American history. Mr. Kolberg reached the following 
conclusions. 

The general conclusions to be drawn from this study are four in number: (i) 
In the case of easy material, improvement in knowledge of subject matter rather 
than forgetting takes place during the summer months. (2) When the entire 
range of intelligence is considered, there is no relation between intelligence quo¬ 
tient and retention. (3) The group with intelligence quotients of 120 and above 
shows superiority in retention of dif&cult subject matter when compared with 
the group with intelligence quotients below 90. (4) Difficult subject matter is 
forgotten by aU intelligence-quotient groups to a greater extent than is easy 
subject matter. 

The following statement with respect to Mr. Kolberg’s article was 
received from W. L. Dix, principal of the Jefferson School, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

In an article in the December number of the Elementary School Journal en¬ 
titled "A Study of Summer-Time Forgetting,” the author raises the question, 
“How much does a pupil forget during the summer months?” Although his 
"conclusions” disregard the question he has raised, yet in the course of his 
artide he maintains that, on the whole, there is during the summer an increase 
in knowledge of the subject matter induded in the test and that loss occurs only 
in the more difficult matter—“hard questions.” 

In “An Investigation of Vacation Loss” published in the Eighth Yearbook 
of the Elementary School Principals, I reported a series of similar tests. For two 
consecutive years the Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals in Arithmetic Test 
was given to 150 £.fth-grade pupils in Jime and again on the first school day in 
September. Although one-fourth of these pupils attended summer school, there 
was a loss of 6 per cent, or the equivalent of one-third of a school year as meas¬ 
ured by the grade norms of this test. Further experiment with five hundred 
pupils of the upper grades, using the Woody Arithmetic Scales and the Thorn- 
dike-McCall Reading Scale, produced results pointing to the same conclusion. 
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These investigations and experience with elementary-school pupils lead 
to challenge two conclusions in Kolberg’s paper. First, that “improvementia 
knowledge of subject matter .... takes place during the summer months.” Not 
only is this against all experience, but it is contrary to the laws of learnmg 
Second, that ‘There is no relation between intelligence quotient and retention ” 
One of the definite marks of subnormal pupils is the inability to retain learned 
subject matter over any considerable period of time. It has been my long ex¬ 
perience that classes with an intelligence quotient of loo will retain go percent 
of a list of spelling words over a review period, while classes with an intelligence 
quotient of 70 will retain only about 40 per cent or 50 per cent. Much depends 
also on the relative amount of memorization. If the slower class had learned 
only 50 per cent of the list, the percentage of recall would have been more nearly 
equal. In the case of the slow pupil, overlearning does not result in satisfactory 
retention. 

One other danger of assuming too definite conclusions from the tests used by 
Kolberg is in the fact that the learning period for all the facts in these tests is 
not constant. Some facts were learned only recently and others over a long 
period of time. This situation affects the ability to recall as much as the diffi¬ 
culty of the questions. 

And the moral of all this is that one is likely in his enthusiasm for his experi¬ 
ment to subscribe to conclusions which in more rational moments his better 
judgment recognizes as absurd. 

Guides eor Teachers oe Science in 
THE Elementary School 

In. 1934 th-e California State Department of Education began the 
publication of a series of bulletins under the title Science Guide far 
Elementary Schools. These bulletins contain a rich, and varied body 
of content materials not found in textbooks, together with sugges¬ 
tions on how the materials may be used. Bulletins bearing the fol¬ 
lowing titles have been published: Suggestions to Teachers for the 
Science Program in Elementary Schools by Leo F. Hodsall, Pets and 
Their Care by Harrington Wells, Common Insects by Vesta Holt and 
Lloyd G. Ingles, Sky Study by William T. Skilling, Weather by Karl 
S. Hazeltine, and Trees hy Violet G. Stone. Additional numbers to 
be published during the early months of 1935 are as follows: Frogs, 
Toads, and Salamanders by Edith A. Pickard, School and Home 
Gardens by Lea Reid, Birds by Gayle Pickwell, and Snakes, Lizards, 
and Turtles by Leo F. Hodsall. 

These bulletins are designed primarily for teachers in the elemen¬ 
tary schools of Cabfornia. They should, however, be of particular 
value to teachers in elementary schools in other parts of the country. 
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Tee Ability op the Southern States To Support 
AN Adequate Program; op Public Education 

The following statement is quoted from a booklet entitled School 
Money in Black and White, which was recently published by the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. The booklet is based on statistical material 
assembled by the Committee on Finance of the National Conference 
on Fundamental Problems in the Education of Negroes called by the 
United States Department of the Interior through the Office of 
Education and held in Washington in May, 1934. 

Wealth per Capita 

The South is poor compared to the rest of America. 

Only eleven states of the entire Union have a total per capita wealth of less 
than $2,000; all of these are in the South. Florida, Virginia, and Maryland are 
the only southern states above this lowest category. 

The average per capita wealth in the South is $1,785 as compared with 
$3,609 for the states outside the South. 

Wealth per School Child 

A measure of the ability of a community to support education is the total 
wealth per school child. 

The national average [of wealth per inhabitant] is $10,200. Every southern 
state is below this average with the single exception of the border state, Mary¬ 
land. Of the remaining thirteen southern states, the median is $4,900, or less 
than half the national average. 

Individual southern states, for example, Mississippi—^$3,600—are only about 
one-third of the national average, while individual states outside the South, for 
example, Nevada—$28,800—are six times richer than the average southern 
state. 

Income per School Child 

Perhaps the best way of measuring ability to support education is the total 
yearly income per school child. 

The national average of annual income per inhabitant five to seventeen years 
of age is $2,171. Again Maryland—$2,377—is the only southern state to reach 
the national average. The median for the remaining thirteen southern states is 
$872, only about two-fifths of the average for the nation. The extremes range 
from Mississippi in the deep South, with an average annual income of $512 per 
school child, to Nevada, with $3,788. 

Effort To Provide Schools 

The South, while poor, spends as large a proportion of its fimds on schools as 
other sections of the country. 

One measure of effort to support education is the percentage of tax money put 
into schools. The average state spends for schools 40.2 per cent of aU state and 
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local tax collections. The average for fourteen southern states is 41.3 per cent— 
just above the national quota. 

Of the seven states spending less than 35 per cent of all state and local tax col¬ 
lections for education, only two are in the South. One southern state, North 
Carolina, is in the group of eight states of the Union which put more than half of 
their taxes into schools. 

Pee Cent oe Total Income Spent on Schools 
A better measure of effort to support education is the percentage of the total 
annual income put into public schools. The national average is an expenditure 
of 3.8 per cent of total annual income for education. Georgia and Maryland are 
the only southern states spending less than this national average. The median 
for the remaining southern states is 4.4 per cent, well above the nation as a 
whole. 

The Black and White oe It 

The average expenditure for every pupil throughout the nation in 1930 was 
$qq; the expenditure for white children in the South was I44.31, less than half 
the national average; the expenditure for negro children was $12.57, only about 
one-fourth that of southern white children and about one-eighth that of the 
average pupil in the nation as a whole. 

In certain states of the deep South with huge negro populations, the discrimi¬ 
nation is still greater: Georgia spends an average of $35.42 for each white pupil 
and 16.38 for each negro; the figures for Mississippi are $45.34 against $5.45, 
Children of the three million negroes of the deep South have less than one- 
fifteenth the opportunity for education of the average American, child. 

Annual Expenditdiuss for Schools 
Negro public schools in eleven southern states for which records are avail¬ 
able received in 1930 a total of $23,461,959, while the white pupils m the same 
states received $216,718,221. 

It would require the expenditure of an additional $39,688,000 to bring the 
expenditure per pupil in the negro schools up to the average for the white 
schools in the eleven states. To bring the expenditure for both white and negro 
in these states up to the average of the nation, it would require an additional 
annual expenditure of $431,171,266. 

Teachers’ Salaries 

While annual salaries for both white and negro teachers were extremely small 
in 1900 (white, $162; negro, $106) negro teachers’ salaries were 65 per cent of 
those of white teachers. By 1930 the salaries of both had increased materially 
(white, $901; negro, $423), but the negro teacher’s salary is now only 47 per 
cent of what the white teacher receives. 

Investment in Public-School Peopeety 
Investment in public-school property in fifteen southern states is $1,086,- 
942,000, or $123 per pupil enrolled, as contrasted with an investment of $242 
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per pupil in the United States as a whole. Value of school plant and equipment 
for each white pupil in the South is $157 and for each negro pupil $37. 

It would require $240,000,000 to bring the per pupil investment in negro 
schools up to that of the whites. An additional investment of $1,000,000,000 
would be necessary to bring expenditures in these southern states up to the na¬ 
tional average. 

Equalization 

The South has an abundance of children but scant material wealth. 

While the South puts as large a percentage of her taxes and income into 
schools as the nation as a whole, nevertheless her school funds per child are less 
than half those of other sections of the country. 

Public-school funds in the South are very unevenly divided between white 
and negro pupils. Negro school children receive on the average only one-fourth 
as much as the whites, one-eighth as much as the average throughout the nation. 
In the deep South colored children have less than one-fifteenth the opportunity 
for education of the average American child. 

It may be fair in a democracy to expect the richer centers and sections to 
share the educational burden of the country as a whole. A national equalization 
of school expenditures would greatly benefit the poorer states. However, before 
these states can justify such an allotment, they must in fairness equalize the 
use of school funds in their own systems. 

Any federal funds which are or may be made available for public education 
should be so distributed as to guarantee equity and to correct the present glaring 
inequalities in the use of school funds between the children of the different races. 

The inability of the southern states to support an adequate system 
of public education is a matter of deep concern, not only to the 
South, but to the entire nation. The evidence indicates that for some 
time to come the South will be the nation’s most important source 
of population supply. For every 1,000 adults the South has 1,034 
children under fifteen years of age; the North, 782; and the Pacific 
coast, 599. In 1930 urban communities with populations of 100,000 
or more were, on the average, failing to maintain a stationary popu¬ 
lation by a full 20 per cent, and communities with populations of 
from 2,500 to 100,000 were failing to reproduce themselves by 7 
per cent. During the decade 1920-30 the South supplied approxi¬ 
mately 60 per cent of the net migration from farms to urban com¬ 
munities. Eleven southern states, possessing one-fourth of the na¬ 
tion’s farm population, have and must educate one-half of the na¬ 
tion’s farm children, Because of sectional differentials in the birth¬ 
rate and the restriction of immigration, the South is placed in the 
position of rearing and educating, however imperfectly, the labor 
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reserves of the nation. Obviously, the nation as a whole has a very 
vital stake in the education of the white and colored children on south¬ 
ern farms who in course of time will become citizens of other sections. 
Self-interest is not, however, the only consideration which should 
move other sections to assume some responsibility for the education 
of southern youth; other sections have some obligation to the South 
for rearing and educating their labor reserves. If two thousand dol¬ 
lars is considered as the cost of caring for and educating a child until 
the age of fifteen, the southern farm population in the decade 1920- 
30 contributed seven billion dollars to the urban communities of the 
nation. Clearly, public education in the South can no longer be re¬ 
garded as merely a local or a sectional matter. 

Who’s Who in This Issue 

Phila Humphreys, supervising principal of the elementary 
schools at Elmhurst, Illinois. Dorothy E. Warren, teacher in the 
Fremont Elementary School, Long Beach, California. W. H. Bur¬ 
ton, visiting professor of education at the University of Southern 
Cahfornia. Everett B . Sackett, director of research in the Panama 
Canal Zone Schools. Fung Chiai Wang, at the time his article was 
written a graduate student at the University of Chicago; now pro¬ 
fessor of education and dean of registration at the National Univer¬ 
sity, Nanking, China. Florence L. Go odenough, professor of child 
welfare. Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota. 



COLONEL PARKER’S EXPERIMENT IN THE COMMON 
SCHOOLS OF QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS 


In the reorganization and redirection of elementary edncation 
which took place in this country during the period 1860-1900, per¬ 
haps no one was more influential than Colonel Francis W. Parker. 
After a number of years of study in Germany he returned to this 
country in 1875. It so happened that at that time the school com¬ 
mittee of the town of Quincy, Massachusetts, had become complete¬ 
ly convinced of the need of a thoroughgoing educational reform. 
The committee employed Colonel Parker as superintendent and gave 
him a free hand in working out his educational policies. The work of 
Colonel Parker constituted not oifly a “new departure” in the his¬ 
tory of the schools of Quincy but in the history of education in the 
United States. Something of the national significance of the work of 
Colonel Parker is indicated by the fact that during the three-year 
period 1878-80 no less than thirty thousand persons visited the 
schools of Quincy. 

In 1879 Charles F. Adams, Jr., a member of the school committee 
of Quincy, delivered an address before the Association of School 
Committees and Superintendents of Norfolk County in which he 
gave an account of the experiment which had been carried on 
in the Quincy schools. This document describes so vividly a typ¬ 
ical American school of that day and describes so clearly a signifi¬ 
cant departure in American education that we feel justified in repro¬ 
ducing the essential parts of it.— The Editor 

The more than local interest which has of late been evinced in certain 
changes and, so to speak, experiments, which during the last four years have 
been made in the common-school course in the town of Quincy, would seem at 
this time to justify a more particular statement in regard to them. They are not 
without a general value, as the condition of affairs which preceded and led to 
them was by no means peculiar to Quincy, and the results reached there, if of 
value, are easily attainable anywhere. It may perhaps be best to concisely state 

’ Charles F. Adams, Jr., Th& New Departure in the Common Schools of Quincy and 
Other Papers on Educational Topics, pp. 31-51. Boston: Estes & Lauriat, 1879. 
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the object of these changes and experiments in the first place:—it was to 
if possible, a thoroughly good common-school education at a not unreasonabl’ 
cost. The two points of excellence and economy were to he kept clearly in vie ^ 
and neither was to be subordinated to the other. 

In presenting to the town their annual report on the condition of its schools 'in 
1873, the Quincy committee took occasion to refer to the state of what they 
termed “immobility” at which those schools had then arrived. They used 
following language;— 

“A retrospect of ten years will discover no very remarkable results. Ten 
years ago, so far as we remember, the children read and wrote and spelled about 
as well as they do today; and the fundamental rules of arithmetic were as thor¬ 
oughly taught then as now. And at present, as in the past, most of the pupils 
who have finished the grammar course neither speak nor spell their own lan¬ 
guage very perfectly, nor read and write it with that elegance which is desirable. 
This immobility seems to show that a point has been reached which is near the 
natural term of such force as our present system of schooling is calculated to 
exert.” 

In stating their conclusions in this way the committee certainly used the 
mildest possible language which the circumstances permitted. The Quincy 
schools at that time were neither better nor worse than those of the surrounding 
towns; they were, indeed, fairly to be classed among those of the higher order, 
such as are usually looked for in the more populous and well-to-do communities 
in the immediate vicinity of Boston. As such they had gone along year after 
year, and stood not unsuccessfully the test of the formal committee examina¬ 
tions to which they were annually subjected. Those examinations were a study 
for the humorist. A day was publicly assigned for each school, and on that day 
the children were present in their best clothes; the benches were crowded, and a 
tolerable representation of parents and friends occupied the vacant spaces of the 
room. The committee sat upon the platform in dignified silence, and the teacher 
conducted the exercises over safe and familiar ground to a triumphant conclu¬ 
sion in some peculiarly unnatural bit of childish declamation. Then the chair¬ 
man and other members of the committee were asked to gratify the children 
with a few remarks, which it is unnecessary to say were always of a highly com¬ 
mendatory character. The whole thing was a sham. After it was over the com¬ 
mittee knew nothing more about the school than they did before it began; and, 
as for tests, there were none. 

In 1873, however, a change was introduced. The examinations assumed a 
whoUy new character. A special branch of studies was assigned to each member 
of the committee, and, during the examinations, the schools were taken wholly 
out of the hands of the instructors. The result was deplorable. The schools went 
to pieces. Among other things, for instance, it was found that the A and B 
grammar scholars throughout the town could parse and construe sentences, and 
point out the various parts of speech with great facility, repeating correctly and 
with readiness the rules of grammar applicable in each case; yet when called 
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upon to write an ordinary letter they were utterly unable to apply the rules and 
principles they had so painf uUy learned, or to form single sentences, or to foUow 
any rule of composition. So, also, as respects reading. Rote reading, so to spealc, 
that is the practiced reading of certain familiar pieces in given Readers, had been 
brought to a point of very considerable perfection, If the examination was not 
carried too far, the classes could be shown off to great advantage. Where the 
severer test of sight reading, that is the reading of an ordinary book which the 
scholar had never seen before it was put by the examiner into liis hands—^when 
this test was applied, the result was simply bewildering. The greater part of the 
scholars could merely stammer and bungle along, much as a better educated per¬ 
son does when reading a book in some language with which he is only imperfect¬ 
ly acquainted. In other words, it appeared, as the result of eight years’ school¬ 
teaching, that the children, as a whole, could neither write with facility nor read 
fluently. 

Brought face to face with such a condition of affairs as this, the committee 
certainly were not guilty of a too strong use of terms when they said in the ex¬ 
tract from their report of 1873 which has been quoted, that the pupils of the 
schools could “neither speak nor spell their own language very perfectly, nor 
read and write it with that ease and elegance which is desirable.” The fact was 
that the examinations had shown that in far too many cases they could neither 
read nor write it at all. To the majority.of the committee the reason of this 
state of things was apparent. The school system had fallen into a rut. A great 
multiplicity of studies had in one way and another been introduced, and each 
was taught by itself. The ever-present object in the teacher’s mind was to pass a 
creditable examination; and, to insure this, he unconsciously turned his scholars 
into parrots, and made a meaningless farce of education. Certain motions had to 
be gone through with; for real results he cared nothing. It was, in a word, all 
smatter, veneering and cram. So far as the Quincy committee of 1873 was con¬ 
cerned, its members having reached their conclusions, it was a simple question 
whether they would leave things as they found them or attempt a wholly new 
departure. There was no middle course open. As aSairs stood, it was plain that 
a great waste of the public money was steadily going on;—that is, the statistics 
did not show that the town was spending an undue amount on its schools, but of 
the amount it was spending not fifty cents out of each dollar were effectively 
spent. This waste could only be remedied in one way. The cost of the schools 
could not be reduced, but their quality could be improved. It was absolutely 
useless, however, to look for any steady improvement through the efforts of in¬ 
dividual members of the committee. They were busy men, and they were not 
specialists in education. Committees elected by popular vote are entirely un¬ 
equal to any sustained effort; and only through a sustained efiort can the spirit 
necessary to any permanent improvement be infused into teachers, and a steady 
direction given to it. 

It was determined, therefore, to ask the town to employ a superintendent of 
schools, and to put the working-out of the new system in his hands. This was 
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done, and in the spring of 1875 the necessary authority was obtained, And now 
the first serious difficulty presented itself in the practical selection of a superin¬ 
tendent; for it is a noticeable fact that, large and costly as the common-school 
system of this country is and greatly as it stands in need of intelligent direction, 
not a single step has yet been taken towards giving it such a direction through an 
educated superintendency. Accordingly, very much as B entham defined a judge 
as “an advocate run to seed,” the ordinary superintendent is apt to be a gram¬ 
mar-school teacher in a similar condition. Where he is not this, he is usually 
some retired clergyman or local politician out of a job, who has no more idea of 
the processes of mental development or the science of training than the average 
schoolmaster has of the object of teaching English grammar. The blind are thus 
made to lead the blind, and naturally both plunge deeper into the mite. That 
this shouldhe so is certainly most singular, for the idea of managing a schoolsys- 
tem as complicated as that of any populous New England town has now become, 
without the assistance of some trained specialist, is manifestly as absurd as it 
would be to try to manage a college without a president. Yet the superintend¬ 
ency is not yet recognized as a distinct profession, and, accordingly, trained 
men not being supplied for it, it has actually fallen into a sort of discredit through 
the wretched substitutes for trained men to whom towns have in their need been 
compelled to have recourse. 

All this the members of the school committee of Quincy did but dimly appre¬ 
ciate when they determined to try their experiment. They had a definite object 
in view, in accomplishing which everything depended on their selection of an 
agent. Their object was to improve the schools while not increasing their cost;— 
to get one hundred cents worth of value for every dollar of the town’s money. 
According to their own admission in the extract from the report of 1873, wMch 
has been quoted, there had been no perceptible improvement during the ten 
preceding years. Yet durmg those years the annual cost to the town of educating 
each child in the public schools had increased from six dollars to fifteen dollars. 
To secure the services of a better grade of teachers, those qualified to give a 
direction of their own to their instruction,^—men and women of ideas, of in¬ 
dividuality, as it is termed,—would have necessitated a general rise of salaries 
which would have increased the annual cost from fifteen dollars to at least thirty. 
This was out of the question. The burden on the taxpayer was already heavy 
enough. Even education can be paid for at too high a price, and it is useless to 
have model schools if no one but the tax-gatherer can aSord to live in the town 
which supports them. The only other way to improve the system was to con¬ 
centrate the directing individuality in one man, and trust to him to infuse his 
spirit into the others. One man the town could afford to pa.y; twenty men it 
could not afford to pay. The thing was, with the means at their command,—the 
salary of an assistant college professor,—to secure the services of that one man. 
In this all-important matter, the Quincy committee were as a whole most 
fortunate. After some desultory discussion of candidates, they chanced acrM 
one who had not only himself taught, hut in teaching had become possessed with 
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the idea that it was a science, and that lie did not understand it. Accordingly he 
had gone abroad in search of that training which he was unable to get in Ameri¬ 
ca, and at a comparatively mature age had made himself master of the modern 
German theories of common-school education. A self-educated and self-made 
man, with aU the defects as well as the virtues of men of that class, he was now 
eagerly looking about for an opportunity to put his theories in practice. That 
opportunity was offered him in Quincy, and under circumstances peculiarly fa¬ 
vorable to success. In the first place he found a committee strong in the con¬ 
fidence of the town and holding office with a degree of permanence most unusual, 
the members of which were in a singularly disgusted and dissatisfied frame of 
mind. They had reached the conclusion that the whole existing system was 
wrong,—a system from which the life was gone out. Acting on this conclusion, 
they had gone to work to remedy matters; but, as usually happens in such cases, 
they had succeeded only in destroying the old system without developing a new 
one. They had bitterly attacked the unintelligent instruction they found going 
on, and they had made school after school go hopelessly to pieces by calling on 
overgrown children to practically make use of the knowledge they had been so 
painfully acquiring. When it came, however, to substituting a better method of 
instruction for that which they condemned, they had their own affairs to attend 
to, and a few spasmodic, half-matured suggestions of something they did not 
have time to think out, was all they could do for the discouraged and bewildered 
teachers. It gradually, therefore, had begun to dawn upon them that they had 
taken a larger contract on their hands than they had at aU intended. A little too 
much of the innovating, questioning spirit had, in fact, broken down something 
besides the school system of the town;~it had broken down the committee sys¬ 
tem as weU. 

Realizing this,—conscious of the fact that they themselves were unequal to 
the work before them,—the members of the committee were also sensible enough 
to know that an agent to be successful must have a chance. He must not he con¬ 
tinually hampered and thwarted by unnecessary interference. They were not, as 
under similar circumstances is too frequently the case, jealous of their little 
authority. They had no fear of losing their power, and no consequent desire to 
make a mere huckster of their superintendent by degrading him into a purchas¬ 
ing agent. They listened to his plans as he submitted them, and gave them the 
best consideration they could; then, once those plans were approved, he had a 
free field in which to carry them out, with the understanding that by the results, 
and the results alone, would he be judged. 

Meanwhile the members of the committee had ideas of their own, as well as 
the superintendent. Most fortunately,—^for it was a single chance in a hundred 
that it should so happen, and yet it did so happen,—Mr. Parker, whUe he 
brought radical theories of his own to the work in hand, fully entered into and 
sympathized with the less dearly defined ideas of the committee. There was no 
conflict. His specialty was primary instruction; the later methods and practical 
outcome of the system were what they most severely criticized. The result, nat- 
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xirally, was a gradual but complete revolution, than which it may well be ques¬ 
tioned whether the common-school system of Massachusetts has of late years 
furnished a more interesting or instructive study. 

The essence of the new system was that there was no system about it ;~it was 
marked throughout by intense individuality. The program found no place any¬ 
where in it; on the contrary, the last new theory, so curiously amplified in some 
of our larger cities, that vast numbers of children should be taught as trains oa 
railroads are run, on a time-table principle,—that they are here now, that they 
will be at such another point tomorrow, and at their terminus at such a date;- 
while a general superintendent sits in his central oiSce and pricks off each step a 
the advance of the whole line on a chart before him,—this whole theory was em¬ 
phatically dismissed. In place of it the tentative principle was adopted. Expeti- 
ments were to be cautiously tried and results from time to time noted. The revo¬ 
lution, however, was all-pervading. Nothing escaped its influence; it began with 
the alphabet and extended into the last effort of the grammar-school course, 
The most noticeable change, however, and that which has excited the most 
general interest was at the very beginning,—in the primaries. The old “dame 
school” disappeared at once. In place of it appeared something as different as 
light from darkness. The alphabet itself was no longer taught. In place of the 
old, lymphatic, listless “schoolmarm,” pressing into the minds of tired and list¬ 
less children the mystic significance of certain hieroglyphics by mere force of 
overlaying, as it were,—instead of this time-honored machine process, young 
women, full of life and nervous energy, found themselves surrounded at the 
blackboard with groups of little ones who were learning how to read almost 
without knowing it;—learning how to read, in a word, exactly as they had before 
learned how to speak, not by rule and rote and by piecemeal, but altogether and 
by practice. The hours of school were kept diversified; the fact was recognized 
that little children were, after all, little children still, and that long confinement 
was irksome to them. A play-table and toys were furnished them, and from 
time to time the exercises w'ere stopped that all might join in physical move¬ 
ment. That this system was harder for the teachers,—calling upon them at all 
times to actively throw themselves into the instruction of their classes, to inte- 
eht them and to keep the schoolroom, as it were, in motion,--all this, goes with¬ 
out saying. But, on the other hand, while more exhausting, it was also fax moie 
inspiriting. The drudgery of the alphabet was gone,—so was the listless, dial¬ 
ing instructionthere was a sense of constant activity in the occupation, which 
gave to the teacher a consciousness of individuality and a perceptible pride 0 
calling. She felt, in fact, that she was doing something in a new way, and domgit 


uncommonly well. 

The effect produced by this changed school atmosphere on the chfidr ^, 
however, the point of interest. It showed itself in the way least possible 0 mis¬ 
take;—going to school ceased to be a homesick tribulation. That this shoul^ 
so seems opposed both to child nature and to all human , , 

it was so admitted of no denial. The children actually went to school without 
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being dragged there. Yet the reason of this was not far to seek. The simple fact 
was, that they were happier and more amused and better contented at school 
than at home. The drudgery of the impossible primer no longer made infant life 
miserable. The alphabet was robbed of its terrors, and stole upon them una¬ 
wares; while the most confounding thing to the members of the committee was, 
that in hearing the primaries read not a child among them could repeat its let¬ 
ters, or even knew their names; unless, perchance, to the teacher’s increased 
trouble, they had been taught them at home. 

So daring an experiment as this can, however, be tested in but one way;—by 
its practical results, as proven by the experience of a number of years, and testi¬ 
fied to by parents and teachers as well as observed in children. The method has 
now been four years in use in the schools of Quincy and has ceased to be an ex¬ 
periment; its advantages are questioned by none, least of all by teachers and 
parents. Among the teachers are those who, having for many years taught class 
after class in the old way, found themselves called upon to attempt with deep 
misgiving the new and to them mysterious process. They now join their testi¬ 
mony to the others and confess that, to human beings, even though they be chil¬ 
dren, the ways of nature are the easier ways. After all the lesson is not a very 
profound one, and it is strange indeed that it took so long to find it out. A child 
learns to talk and to walk—the two most difficult things it is called on to learn in 
its whole life—without any instruction and by simple practice; the process of 
learning is not painful to it or wearisome to others; on the contrary, it is an 
amusement to both. Why the same process should not have been pursued in 
other and less difficult branches of education is not apparent. One thing only is 
clear; it was not pursued. In place of it an arbitrary system of names and 
sounds, having no significance in themselves, and of rules and formulas absolute¬ 
ly unintelligible except to the mature intellect, was adopted; and with these, 
generation after generation of children have been tortured. Only now do we 
deign in imparting knowledge to give any attention to natural processes, which 
have forever been going on before our eyes and in our families, and yet we pro¬ 
fess to think that there is no science in primary education, and that all that there 
is to it can be learned in a few hours. The simple fact is, however, that within 
these few years it required a man of absolute genius to discover how to teach the 
alphabet. 

The new departure, therefore, started with the Quincy primaries, and it left 
little in them that had not undergone a change. The reorganization was com¬ 
plete. This, however, was entirely the work of Superintendent Parker; the com¬ 
mittee simply gave him a free field to experiment in, and the result fuUy justified 
them in so doing. Ascending into the several grades of grammar schools the 
case was somewhat different. The committee there had their own views, and 
those views were little else than an emphatic protest against the whole present 
tendency of the educational system of Massachusetts, whether school, academic, 
or university. If there is one thing which may be considered more characteristic 
of that system of late years than another, it is its tendency to multiply branches 
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of study. The school year has become one long period of diffusion and cram tha 
object of which is to successfully pass a stated series of examinations. This ikd 
directly to superficiality. Smatter is the order of the day. To enter coUege tlie 
boy of seventeen must know a little of everything; but it is not necessary for kim. 
to know anything weU,—not even how to write his own language. From.thistke 
vicious system has gone up through the professional, and down through the high 
to the very lowest grade of grammar school. No matter whether it can under¬ 
stand it or not, the child must be taught a little of everything; at any rate enough 
of it to pass an examination. Against this whole theory and system the Quincy 
school committee resolutely set their faces. They did not believe in it; they 
would have nothing to do with it. Instead of being multiplied, the number of 
studies should, they insisted, be reduced. It was impossible to teach everything 
in a grammar-school course, and for the vast majority of children a thorough 
grounding in the elements of knowledge was all that could be given. The at¬ 
tempt to give more simply resulted in not giving that. In proof of this the ex¬ 
amination papers for admission to high schools were appealed to. These showed 
the acquirements of the more proficient scholars; for as a rule it is they who go to 
the high schools. Judging by these papers the graduates of the grammar schools 
were very far from being proficient in either writing, spelling or grammar. Now, 
these are things which the common schools can and should give aU children, no 
matter what else is sacrificed. They are not given, however, for the simple rea¬ 
son that to give them requires practice, and the multiplicity of studies forbids 
practice in any one study. The results of the old system in Quincy, as brought to 
light through the earlier examinations, have already been referred to; the ridicu¬ 
lous knowledge, for instance, of parts of speech and abstract rules of grammar, 
acquired in order to be able to parse complicated sentences, but combined with 
an utter inability to correctly write or decently speU the words of the most or¬ 
dinary letter. 

Under these circumstances the general policy outlined by the committee was 
sufficiently radical. Its execution was intrusted wholly to the superintendent. 
Education was to recur to first principles. Not much was to be attempted;but 
whatever was attempted was to be thoroughly done, and to be tested by its prac¬ 
tical results, and not by its theoretical importance. Above all, the simple com¬ 
prehensible processes of nature were to be observed. Children were to learn to 
read and write and cipher as they learned to swim, or to skate, or to play ball. 
The rule by which the thing was done was nothing; the fact that it was done well 
was everything. As early as 1873 the committee had, in the report already 
quoted from, expressed the opinion that, “as now taught inpur schools, English 
grammar is a singularly unprofitable branch of instruction.” It was now unme- 
diately hustled out of them; and the reader was sent after the grammar; and the 
spelling-book after the reader; and the copy-book after the speller. Then the 
process of simplification began. Reading at sight, and writing off-hand were to 
constitute the basis of the new system. The faculty of doing either the one or the 
other of these could, however, be acquired only in one way,' by constant prac- 
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tice Practice took time, and neither school days nor school hours -were endless. 
Economy of time, therefore, was above all else necessary; and economy of time 
was wholly incompatible with multiplicity of studies. Under the old system, 
everything had been taught separately. The reading lesson, the writing lesson, 
the spelling lesson had, in regular order, followed the lesson in grammar, and in 
arithmetic, and in geography, and in history. Two afternoon half-hours a week, 
for instance, would be devoted to the copy-books, a blotted pile of which on the 
master’s desk testified unmistakably to the inadequate results reached. The 
children then could glibly tell what a peninsula was, but they did not Imow one 
when they lived on it; they "could stand up and spell in a spelling-bee, but put a 
pen in their hands and the havoc they made with orthography was wonderful. 
Seven studies have been enumerated; aU considered elementary. Instead of add¬ 
ing yet others to these, the direction of the committee was that they should be 
reduced to three,—“the three R’s,”—reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

The process by which this was to be brought about was simple enough. Read" 
ing and writing were to be regarded as elementary; as such they were to be 
taught in the primary schools. They were to he taught there also by incessant 
practice, book and pencil in hand; and no scholar who could not read at sight and 
write with comparative ease could be considered ready for promotion. Then, in 
the grammar grades, concentration was reduced to a system. Instruction in 
reading, writing, grammar, spelling, and, to a very considerable degree, in his¬ 
tory and geography were combined in two exercises,—reading and writing. The 
old reader having disappeared, the teacher was at liberty to put in the hands of 
the class geographies, or histories, or magazine articles, and having read them 
first, the scholars might write of them afterwards to show that they understood 
them. Their attention was thus secured, and the pen being continually in the 
hand, they wrote as readily as they spoke, and spelling came with practice. 
Under this system the absurdity of ever having expected any adequate results 
from the old one became apparent. How even the poor results which had been 
obtained, were obtained, was matter of surprise. 

And what were the practical results?—^When, after three years, a class 
brought up under the new system was put to the test, the examiner expressed a 
"doubt if one scholar in ten knew what a noun, a pronoun, or an adjective was, 
or could have parsed a sentence, or explained the difference between its subject 
and its predicate. They could, however, put their ideas into sentences on paper 
with correctness and facility; and, though they could not define what they were, 
they showed that they could use norms, pronouns and adjectives, in writing. 
Just as well as they could in speech.” Out of five himdred grammar-school chil¬ 
dren, taken promiscuously from aU the schools, no less than four hundred showed 
results which were either excellent or satisfactory. 

That the scholars could read at sight, without himgling and stiunbling over 
every unusual word the moment they left the familiar page of their readers,— 
that they could write a simple letter without being painfully conscious of an un¬ 
accustomed labor,—these, though very considerable, were by no means the only 
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or even the most noticeable results of the new departure. In the upper grarnmat 
as well as the lowest primary there was an entire change of spirit, and going to 
school was no longer what it had been. This was recognized by the patents quite 
as much as by the teachers. Not only was there a marked improvement in at 
tendance, but the attendance was cheerful. 

At this point the author points out that the improvement in the 
schools had been accomplished at a lowered cost. 

In conclusion, whatever degree of success has marked the recent experience of 
Quincy, has been due to three concurring circumstances;—the town, by its ac¬ 
tion, retained a committee in office long enough to enable it to mature and cany 
out an educational policy,—in fact to all intents and purposes it was a commis¬ 
sion;—that committee had a distinct idea of something necessary to be done, 
and of a method of doing it;—and, finally, the assistance of a competent and in¬ 
telligent executive officer was secured. This concurrence of circumstances is one 
not easy to be brought about, and if it is not brought about there is no remedy,— 
the community must pay at least twice what they are worth for its schools, For 
one only of these three conditions can any further public provision be made; 
that, however, is the most important of the three, It has already been referred to 
as the organization of the superintendency. 

The discussion is closed with a plea for a trained superintendency, 

The common schools are the one thing in regard to which there is no division 
of opinion in America. The people of the country cling to them and lavish appro¬ 
priations upon them in the firm belief that they are the ark of the national salva¬ 
tion. In Massachusetts one-fifth of the entire amount raised by taxation is ex¬ 
pended on them. That under these circumstances they should be no better than 
they now are is a significant fact, meriting more than a passing notice. They are 
not what they should be,—indeed they are very far from it, Any practical ex¬ 
perience which throws light on the causes of their deficiency is, therefore, of 
value; any intelligent experiment made with a view to remedying that deficiency 
cannot be unworthy of attention; what is true of one is probably not untrue of 
all;—and it is a widespread public want,—this pressing need of intelligent direc¬ 
tion concentrating the costly and misdirected efforts to a given end, and inspir¬ 
ing them with a consciousness of progress,—this advantage of a trained super- 
- intendency, which more than aU or anything else has been illustrated in the 
recent common-school experience of Quincy. 



A SUPERVISORY PROGRAM IN WRITTEN 
EXPRESSION 


PHILA HUMPHREYS 
Public Schools, Elmhurst, Illinois 


This article describes a program for the improvement of written 
expression. The initial step in planning such a program is to deter¬ 
mine the achievements and the needs of the pupils. In a program of 
the kind, carried out in Elmhurst, Illinois, all the teachers and the 
pupils in Grades III-VI, inclusive, participated. In May, 1934, each 
teacher was given specific directions for obtaining representative 
samples of written compositions from the pupils in her grade. After 
the samples were secured, each teacher was asked (i) to rate the 
composition quality of each sample on a score card adapted from the 
Hillegas scale and (2) to tabulate the types of errors on a sheet pro¬ 
vided for that purpose. These data were then collected and summa¬ 
rized. 

The data in Table I indicate the variety of topics chosen. That 
there was a fairly broad range of pupil interest was shown by the 
wide variety of topics used in the compositions. Moreover, there 
was not so much evidence of favorite topics as might have been ex¬ 
pected. No one topic received the attention of more than 15.8 per 
cent of all the pupils, and in no grade were more than seven topics 
selected by more than 5 per cent of the pupils. The most popular 
topic in Grade III was pets. There was a shift of interest to playing 
games in Grade IV. The interest in Grade V was more evenly divid¬ 
ed among games, pets, and spending money. Games and sports were 
the most popular topics in Grade VI, and there was an increase in 
interest in outdoor activities, such as swimming and fishing. Evi¬ 
dence of a more keen interest in humorous and unusual activities was 
also found in Grade VI; accidents, mistakes, jokes, stunts, scares, 
and fights received the attention of 32.2 per cent of the pupils in 
Grade VI, whereas these topics were not used by more than 12.2 per 
cent of the pupils in any other grade. 
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TABLE I 

Topics Used in Compositions Written by 360 Pupils in Grades 
Ill-vr IN Elmhurst, Illinois 


Pdpils Choosing Topic 


Topic or Compositions 


Playing games. 

Pets. 

Spending money. 

Swimming, fishing, sid¬ 
ing, etc. 

Accidents. 

Mistakes, stunts, jokes 
Being lost, scares, 


Helping at home, run¬ 
ning errands, etc,.. . 

Interesting places. 

Making things, cook¬ 
ing, carpentry, etc... 
Riding car, horseback, 

etc. 

School—classes, clubs, 

honors, etc... 

Birds, animals, other 


Interesting people 


Imaginary adventures. 
Activities on the farm. 
Special days (Easter, 
Christmas, July 

Fourth). 

How to spend a rainy 

day. 

Character qualities, 

kind deeds. 

Interesting things and 

events. 

Parties, picnics. 

Insects, flowers. 

Earning money, 



Per Num- Per Num- Per Num. let 
lent her Cent ber Cent ber Cent 

23 25.6 10 II.I II 12.2 -- 

6 6.7 IS 16.7 3 3,3 

II 12.2 10 II.I 6 6.7 2g 8.1 

2 3.2 3 3.3 ir 12.2 21 3. 8 

5 S-d 3 3-3 10 II.1 20 5.6 

3 2.2 3 3.3 10 II.I ig 52 

1.1 S S'd g 10.o 18 s.c 

S-d 6 6.7 2 2.2 17 

4.4 3 2,2 3 3.3 16 4., 

S -6 1 7.8 3 3-3 H 4.: 

2.2 3 3.3 3 3-3 14 3.51 

4-4 I i.i 3 3-3 13 3'6 


90 I 99.s] 90 I 99.7I 3 d° 


An analysis of the quality of the content of the compositions is 
shown by the data in Table II. It is evident that there was a definite 
need for improvement both in the ability to organize ideas and in the 
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ability to use interesting detail. Only 4.2 per cent of all the pupils’ 
compositions were classified as being exceptionally good. In view of 
the fact that the median intelligence quotient of this group of pupils 

TABLE II 


Distribution of Compositions Written by 360 Puims in Grades III-VI 
IN ELMHURST, ILLINOIS, ACCORDING TO EVALUATION ON SCORE 
Card Adapted from Hillegas Scale 



Grade III 

Grade IV 

Grade V 

Grade VI 

Totai 

Quality 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 
Cent ' 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

1, Meaning iincertain 
after study. 

2 

2.2 

I 

I. I 

0 

0.0 

I 

I. I 

4 

I. I 

2. Meaning decipher¬ 
able but with diffi¬ 
culty . 

3 

3-3 

4 

4.4 

4 

4.4 

0 

0.0 

II 1 

3-0 

3, Meaning not ap¬ 
parent on first read- 
mg .. . ... 

4 ' 

4.4 

s 

S-6j 

4 

4-4 

7 

7.8 

20 

S'6 

4. Mere succession of 
sentences loosely 
joined. 

16 

17.8 

14 

1 

IS . 5 ^ 

s 

8.9 

18 

20.0 

S6 

15.6 

5, Disconnected sen¬ 
tences with much 
irrelevant matter.. 

ro 

II, I 

13 

14.4 

7 

7.8 

8 

8.9 

38 

10.6 

6. Counectecl sen¬ 
tences with few 
mistakes, interest¬ 
ing material. 

9 

1 

10.0 

21 

23-0 

23 

23.6 

17 

18.9 

70 

19.4 

7. Well-organized but 
commonplace in 
content. 

20 

22.2 

8 

8.9 

II 

12.2 

10 

11 .I 

49 

13.6 

8. Interesting materi¬ 
al marred by im¬ 
perfect choice of 
words.. 

7 

7.8 

8 

8.9 

6 

6.7 

5 

5-6 

26 

7.2 

9. Well-selected ma¬ 
terial expressed in 
well-chosen words. 

16 

17.8 

13 

14.4 

■ 

23’3 

21 

23 -3 

71 

19.7 

10, Exceptional con¬ 
tent and quality... 

3 

3-3 

3 

3-3 

■ 

6.7 

3 

3-3 

IS 

4.2 

Total. 

90 

99-9 

90 

99.8 


100.0 

90 

100.0 

360 

100.0 


was above the average, 4.2 per cent represents a relatively small 
number. The fourth and the fifth classifications (“Mere succession 
of sentences loosely joined” and “Disconnected sentences with much 
irrelevant matter”) included more than a fourth of the compositions. 
Moreover, 9.7 per cent of the pupils were unable to express their 
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thoughts so that their compositions could be deciphered at tie first 
reading. Since evaluating the quality of compositions is always a 
subjective matter, the extent to which one can he certain of the ac¬ 
curacy of these ratings is limited. However, they indicate that the 
teachers had an awareness of the pupils’ needs, which is essential in a 
constructive composition program. 

The data in Table III show a need for specific remedial procedures. 
Sixty-one per cent of the pupils merely copied one of the suggestions 
given in the assignment for a title. Evidently, they had little sense 
of the value to a story of an expressive title. In many cases a much 
more specific title than the one used would have been appropriate. 
For instance, a story headed “My Favorite Sport” would give an ac¬ 
count of some detail of a hunting or a fishing trip. The arrangement 
of the compositions was carelessly done in the lower grades. In 
Grades III-V, 40 per cent or more of the pupils evidenced some diffi¬ 
culty with form, but this percentage was greatly reduced in Grade 
VI. The percentage of pupils using incomplete sentences was small, 
but 36.7 per cent of the pupils used run-on sentences. Moreover, 
there was no decrease in the upper grades in the number of run-on 
sentences; in fact, the highest percentage of run-on sentences oc¬ 
curred in Grade V. Some attempts were made to make transitions 
from one sentence to another, but the transitions were often awk¬ 
ward. However, there was an improvement in this respect in Grade 
VI. Throughout the grades an increasing number of pupils made 
unnecessary repetitions. For instance, the first sentence in a para¬ 
graph might start with “I like my dog because, etc.,” while in the 
same paragraph the closing sentence might be, “That is why I like 
my dog.” It hardly seems possible that such repetitions would occur 
if the children had been taught to re-read their compositions criti¬ 
cally. Although not a serious error, the number of pupils throughout 
the grades omitting words and phrases would also seem to indicate 
failure on the part of the pupils to re-read and to check what they 
had written. More than a fifth of the pupils failed to use capital let¬ 
ters at the beginning of sentences. However, the percentages of pu¬ 
pils making this error decreased from 32.2 in Grade III to 13.3 in 
Grade VI. Periods were omitted at the end of the sentences by al¬ 
most a fourth of the pupils. Here again, there was evidence of im- 
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provement in the upper grades. Nearly three-fourths of the pupils 
misspelled words. There was a great deal of improvement in sp ellin g, 
as is evidenced by the fact that roo per cent of the pupils misspelled 
words in Grade III, whereas this percentage was reduced to 35.6 in 
Grade VI. That the pupils in all grades made little attempt to 

TABLE III 

Common Types of Errors in Compositions Written by 360 Pupils in 
Grades III-VI in Elmhurst, Illinois 


Pupils Making Ekrok 


Er»or 

Grade III 

Grade IV 

Grade V 

Grade VI 

Total 


Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 
Cent : 

Num¬ 

ber 



Per 

Cent 



Incorrect spelling. 

90 

100,0 

82 

91 . 1 ; 

S7 

63-3 

32 

3 S '8 



Title too broad. 

Incorrect form or spac- 

66 

73-3 

S2 

S7.« 

44 

48.9 

S8 

64.4 



ing. 

46 

Si-i 

39 

43 3 

36 

40.0 

13 

14.4 

134 

37.2 

Run-on sentences. 

31 

34.4 

29 

32.2 

41 

45 .6 

31 

34-4 

132 

36.7 

Omission of period.... 
Omission of capital let¬ 
ter at beginning of 

29 

32.2 

28 

31.1 

18 

20.0 

12 1 

13.3 

87 

24.2 

sentence. 

29 ; 

32.2 

23 

25.6 

17 

18.9 

12 

13 ’3 

8i 

22.5 

Awkward transition.. 

17 

18,9 

19 

22.2 

20 

22.2 

13 

14.4 

69 

19.2 

Unnecessary repetition 
Disagreement of sub- 

II 

12.2 

14 

15.6 

18 

20.0 

18 

20.0 

61 

16.9 

ject and predicate... 
Overuse of capital let- 

rS 

16.7 

12 

13-3 

II 

12.2 

8 

8.9; 

46 

12.8 

ters. 

Omission of words and 

13 

14.4 

7 

7.8 

10 

II. i; 

6 

6.7 

36 

10.0 

phrases. 

8 

8.9 

10 

II.I 

8 

8.9 

9 

10.0 

35 

9*7 

Omission of comma. .. 

16 

17.8 

4 

4-4 

3 

3-3 

2 

2.2 

25 

6.9 

Incomplete sentences.. 

S 

S.6 

4 

4.4 

8 

8.9 

s 

S.6 

22 

6.1 

Omission of apostrophe 
Omission of capital let- 

9 

10.0 

2 

2.2 

7 

7.8 

2 

2.2 

20 

5.8 

tors in title. 

Disagreement of pro- 

II 

12.2 

2 

2.2 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

13 

3.6 

noun and antecedent 

0 

0.0 

2 

2.2 

4 

4.4 

5 

5.6 

II 

3.1 

Omission of title. 

4 

4.4 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

i 0.0 

4 

I . I 


visualize the words was evidenced by the large number of misspell¬ 
ings resulting from attempts to spell words phonetically. 

The second step in a remedial program of this kind is to find out 
which procedures the teachers have found to be most successful in 
developing composition ability. The teachers may be asked to give 
the following information to a central committee for summarization: 
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1. Guiding principles used for teaching pupils to write compositions 

2. Standards of achievement at each grade level. 

3. Activities actuaUy carried on by pupils when they write compositions 

4. Procedures that have provided the most impelling motivation 

5. Activities that have been the most successful in training the pupils to be 
observing. 

6. Procedures for developing the ability to organize. 

7. Procedures for developing the use of meaningful vocabulary. 

8. Ways to stimulate pupils to make critical revisions of their compositions 

9. Types of remedial activities that grow out of composition-writing. 

10. Procedures of value for carrying on the remedial activities. 

These suggestions should be supplemented by further ideas from 
textbooks and courses of study. 

The third step is to make all the teachers thoroughly cognizant 
of the best procedures. Much of tins work can be accomplished 
through the use of bulletins and of talks in teachers' meetings. Each 
of the foregoing topics could be profitably used as a basis for dis¬ 
cussion. For instance, some of the questions that would grow out of 
an analysis of the place of motivation in composition activities 
would be the following: To what extent do children need to be stim¬ 
ulated to write? What are legitimate motivations? Which are most 
effective? What is meant by the phrase "social situations”? What 
types occur in each grade? What does scientific literature say about 
motivating activities? Other activities should include demonstration 
lessons of procedures used by successful teachers, followed by ob¬ 
servations and conferences. Experimental projects can be set up. 
For instance, a study to determine the extent to which training in 
proofreading helps a pupil to make an intelligent revision of bis com¬ 
position or the extent to which social situations are of value in moti¬ 
vation as compared with the use of artificial situations. Another 
worth-while activity is the building of a remedial file. These mate¬ 
rials should be classified according to the specific needs of the pupils. 
If r4.4 per cent of the pupils in Grade IV include irrelevant material 
in their compositions, as is indicated in Table II, the teacher can 
quickly provide materials to meet their individual needs. 

To be successful, a program of this kind should be continuous. At 
least once a year representative compositions should be collected 
and diagnosed, and a program of improvement outlined and exe¬ 
cuted according to the needs of pupils and teachers. 



knowledge of simple business practices 

POSSESSED BY INTERMEDIATE- 
GRADE PUPILS 


DOROTHY E. WARREN 
Public Schools, Long Beach, California 

W. H. BURTON 
University of Southern California 


The education of the consumer is at present an important item. 
The average citizen must be skilful in performing simple business 
practices in order to meet everyday situations and to safeguard his 
own interests. Fifty years ago, perhaps even only twenty-five years 
ago, the business contacts of the average citizen were probably fewer 
than they are today, and they were certainly less complicated. It is 
also certain that until comparatively recent times the contacts of 
the average elementary-school pupil with everyday business prac¬ 
tices were few and simple. It is equally certain, however, that, with 
the growing complexity and interdependence of society, even in 
small communities, pupils make an ever-increasing number of busi¬ 
ness contacts. 

TPIE PROBLEM 

It is important to know whether pupils are being trained for these 
necessary everyday business practices, either by casual out-of-school 
contact or by organized instruction in school. Many investigations 
are at once suggested. In the present preliminary study, designed to 
open up the field, the writers attempted to answer the question: 
Which of the everyday business practices experienced by adults are 
being experienced, and to what extent, by intermediate-grade pupils? 

SOURCES OF DATA 

The investigation was confined to 1,050 fifth- and sixth-grade pu¬ 
pils in Long Beach, California. This group is relatively homogene¬ 
ous, representing, in the main, a typical middle-class American popu¬ 
lation. 
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It is hoped to make further studies investigating the differences 
if any, between the sexes and between various racial, social eco¬ 
nomic, and regional groups. A still more important study will be 
the determination of the grade-to-grade increase in information 
about everyday business practices and skill in their use, The answers 
to these and other questions should supply some guidance to those 
persons wishing to scrutinize existing courses of study or to organize 
new courses. 

THE PROCEDURE 

The steps of procedure were as follows: 

1. Twenty-five adults were asked to keep track of all consumer 
business practices performed during a period of two weeks. The 
group included teachers, administrators, clerks, stenographers, 
housewives, farmers, hbrarians, bankers, doctors, and lawyers. 

2. The total list of activities derived from these diary records was 
organized into related groupings. 

3. A check list based on these listings was prepared and presented 
to 1,050 pupils. 

4. The results were tabulated and are presented in the following 
pages. 

It is recognized, of course, that twenty-five adults distributed over 
eight or ten occupations is not at all a sufficient sampling and that a 
two-week record of activity is not a reliable basis for determining the 
practices of the group. However, the list of activities proves upon 
scrutiny to be remarkably inclusive. It is satisfactory for a prelimi¬ 
nary study designed to test technique and to derive simple gross 
data. More extensive studies can be made easily. 

The list derived from the adult records ranged from such simple 
things as making and receiving telephone calls, buying things, vot¬ 
ing, writing checks, securing and using timetables, using a safe-de¬ 
posit box, to such infrequent activities as foreclosing a mortgage, se¬ 
curing action on an accident damage claim, appraising property, and 
selling a home. When the check list for children was made up, such 
items as were clearly outside their possible experience were omitted. 

Tbe check list provided three columns for marking. The pupils 
were instructed to check under "Often” those practices experienced 
more than twice, under "Seldom” those experienced only once or 



PUPILS’ KNOWLEDGE OF BUSINESS 


TABLE I 

PERCENTAGE OF 1,000 FIFTH- AND SIXTH-GRADE PUPILS WHO HAD PERFORMED 
VARIOUS Business Operations and Rank of Each Operation 
IN THE Group of Similar Operations 


Business Operation 


Telephonic operations: 

I. Answering the telephone. 


2. Dialing a number on the telephone. 

3. Placing a long-distance call. 

4. Using a pay-booth telephone. 

3, Using a telephone directory. 

6. Using classified business section of a telephone booh 

7. Ashing information operator for a number not in the 

directory. 

8. Ordering groceries or other merchandise over the 

telephone. 

9. Visiting local telephone building. 

10. Paying a telephone bill. 

11. Sending a telegram by telephone. 

12. Receiving a telegram by telephone. 

Banhing_ operations: 

1. Visiting a bank. 

2. Visiting vault where safe-deposit boxes ate kept... 

3. Depositing money in a school bank. 

4. Putting money in a small bank of some kind at home 

5. Depositing money in a local bank. 

6. Making out a deposit slip. 

7. Having a savings account. 

k Drawing money out of a bank. 

9. Cashing a check. 

10. Writing a check. 

11. Filling in a check stub in a checkbook. 

12. Indorsing a check. 

13. Depositing money in a building-and-loan bank.., . 

14. Using a safe-deposit box. 

Money-handling operations: 

1. Earning money. .. 

2. Spending money..... 

3. Selling anything. 

4. Buying anything. 

5. Renting anything. 

6. Counting change returned by a clerk. 

7. Keeping a written record of money received or spent 

8. Being paid, a regular allowance. 

9. Having been given a receipt for money paid. 

10. Giving a receipt to anyone. 

11. Sending money by mail. 

12. Receiving a money order. 

13. Sending a money order. 

14. Acting as cashier at any school or club function... 

13. Paying bills for parents. 

16. Buying a paper from a newsboy or newsstand. 

17. Serving as treasurer or secretary of a class or club.. 


Percentage of 
Pupils Having 
Performed 
Operation 

Rank 

Operati 

89.2 

2 

87-5 

3 

23.2 

9 

41.2 

6 

89.7 

I 

S 3-9 

4 

4 S -6 

S 

40.6 

1 

SI'S 

8 

19.4 

10 

7.6 

12 

12.9 

II 

9 S -7 

I 

3°-9 

6 

26.3 

8 

86.8 

2 

48.7 

4 

23.2 

9 

74-3 

3 

.27.6 

7 

40.1 

S 

10.4 

12 

8-3 

13 

19-3 

10 

18.8 

II 

1.9 

14 

g 6.8 

4 

98.1 

2 

81 .3 

6 

99.2 

I 

62.8 

7 

97.6 

3 

34 -S 

14 

32.9 

10 

S 3-0 

9 

IS -7 

16 

39-9 

12 

1S.7 

IS 

12.4 

17 

38.4 

13 

58.5 

8 

83-7 

S 

47-4 

II 
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Business Operation 


Percentage of 
Pupils Having ] 
Performed 
Operation 


Rant oi 
Operation 


Travel services: 

1. Paying own fare on a train, bus, or streetcar. 

2. Buying a ticket for travel. 

3. Using a timetable. 

4. Checking baggage. 

S- Using a traveler’s check. 

6. Securing information from travel-service bureaus.. 

Mailing operations: 

1. Visiting a post-office. 

2. Addressing mail.. 

3. Wrapping a package for mailing. 

4. Mailing a package. 

5. Mailing a letter. 

6. Insuring a package. 

7. Registering a letter. 

8. Buying stamps. 

g. Sending letters by air mail. 

10. Sending mail by special delive^. 

11. Sending mail to foreign countries. 

12. Having a lost package or letter traced. 

13. Writing a business letter. 

14. Receiving a telegram from a messenger boy. 

15. Receiving a cablegram. 

Miscellaneous operations; 

1. Checking a book out of a public library. 

2. Helping the school librarian check books in or out. 

3. Running errands. ;''' b'-'' 1 . 

4. Delivering messages or articles of any kmd. 

5. Maldng an appointment with a dentist or a doctor. . 

6. Voting in a school or club election. 

7. Nominating anyone for office in school or club.... 

8. Counting ballots... 

g. Signing a contract. 

10. Using a typewriter... 

11. Chetiing clothes to or from a laundry. 

12. Writing an advertisement. 

13. Applying for a license... 

14. Applying for a position. 

IS- Editing a school or club paper. 

16. Contributing an article to any school or club paper. 

17. Running a business of any kind. .. 

18. Acting as witness at any court trial. 

19. Using a city directory. 


88.7 

29.1 

56.3 

6.4 

7.6 

38.1 

95 - 2 
q6.o 

75.9 

75-2 

96- 7 

28.4 

27.2 
95-7 
SiU 

37.9 

38.9 

5.1 

SS -4 

44.7 

12.3 

87.6 

46-5 

97.8 

83.1 


76,1 

47.6 
12.0 
8r.i 

28.6 
2 S -4 
2 S -3 
3°-4 
13.8 
26.5 
28.3 

3-8 
34 .-9 


4 

2 
6 

5 

3 

4 
2 

5 

6 
I 

12 

13 


II 

10 

tS 

7 

9 

14 

3 

9 

1 

4 
7 

2 
6 
B 

18 

5 

12 

15 

16 
II 

17 
14 

13 

19 

10 


twice, and under “Never” those items not occurring in their ex¬ 
perience. This differentiation avoided, in the case of young children, 
undue compleTdty of analysis or quibbling over amounts of experi¬ 
ence. This differentiation now seems to have been a seriously weak 
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point in the investigation, and both t}rpes of mention are therefore 
combined in the presentation of the data. Better differentiations 
will be set up in a later extended study. 

One thousand and ten scoreable papers were secured from the 
1,050 pupils. Ten papers were eliminated, one thousand papers re¬ 
maining, five hundred from boys and live hundred from girls. 


TABLE II 

THE Fifteen business Operations Most Frequently Performed 
AND THE Fifteen Least Frequently Performed by 
1,000 Fifth- and Sixth-Grade Pupils 


Business Operation 


Percentage 
of Pupils 


Business Operation 


Percentage 
of Pupils 


Most frequently performed: 

Buying anything. 

Spending money. 

Running errands. 

Counting change returned 

by a clerk. 

Earning money. 

Mailing a letter. 

Addressing mail. 

Buying stamps. 

Visiting a bank. 

Visiting a post-office. 

Voting in a school or club 

election. 

Using a telephone directory 
Answering the telephone... 
Faying own fare on a train, 

bus, or streetcar. 

Checking a book out of a 
public library. 


99-2 

98.1 

97.8 

97.6 

96.8 

96.7 
96.0 
9S-7 
9S-7 
95-2 

93-8 

89.7 

89.2 

88.7 
87.6 


|Least frequently performed; 
Using a safe-deposit box... 
Acting as witness at any 

court trial. 

Having a lost package or 

letter traced. 

Checking baggage. 

Using a traveler’s check. . . 
Sending a telegram by tele¬ 
phone. 

Filling in a check stub in a 

checkbook. 

Writing a check. 

Signing a contract. 

Receiving a cablegram. . 
Sending a money order.. 
Receiving a telegram by 

telephone. 

Editing a school or club 

paper. 

Giving a receipt to anyone. 
Receiving a money order, . 


X .9 

3.8 

S-i 

6.4 

7.6 

7.6 

8.3 

10.4 

12.0 

12.3 

X2.4 

12.9 

13.8 

15.7 

18.7 


Returns from boys and girls were tabulated separately, but no 
puzzling differences appeared. In all cases the superiority of one sex 
over the other was quite in accord with normal expectancy. Some of 
the differences in amount, however, appeared to be significant. In a 
more extensive study these differences will be subjected to statistical 
analysis. Scores for boys and for girls are combined in the accom¬ 
panying tables. 

If a chUd answered “Never,” he was directed to explain wRy, so 
far as he knew, he had never performed the act listed. This request 
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failed to produce meaningful data. In a more extensive study es 
pecially in one investigating grade-to-grade increase in information 
the explanations concerning pupils ignorant of practices known to a 
majority of their classmates would be important. These data should 
be secured through oral interviews. 

THE RESULTS 

Tablejl retains the items of the check list in original order, although 
the original form was that of a questionnaire. 

As already stated, this study was a simple preliminary search for 
gross data. No detailed analyses were attempted. It may be of in¬ 
terest, however, to list the fifteen practices showing the highest and 
the lowest percentages of usage. These items are given in Table 11 , 

SUMMARY 

This brief preliminary inquiry demonstrates the possibility of the 
method and indicates that important data can be derived. The in¬ 
termediate-grade pupils were found to be performing more than half 
the common activities listed by twenty-five representative adults. 
No important differences were noted between boys and girls. Other 
groupings were not investigated. 

Furiher research suggested .—number of further studies of con¬ 
siderable extent are indicated: (i) an extensive study of grade-to- 
grade increase in knowledge of everyday business practices and skill 
in their use (distinction should be made between groups of pupils 
who have received direct instruction and those who have not); (2) an 
extensive study of the differences, if any, in the knowledge of these 
practices possessed by typical social, economic, and regional groups; 
(3) an analysis of sex differences, should any appear; (4) a detailed 
study of the out-of-school sources of information and practice for 
pupils at those levels not receiving direct instruction; (5) studies of 
the curriculum and the program of studies in the light of the facts 
revealed by the suggested investigations. 



THE EFFECT OF MOVING ON EDUCATIONAL 
STATUS OF CHILDREN 


EVERETT B. SACKETT 
Director of Research, Panama Canal Zone Schools 


Do pupils who remain, in a single school system throughout the 
elementary-school period have an educational advantage over those 
who move from one system to another during this period? Crowell’s 
study* indicates that the children who do not move—the natives— 
are, in general, better off educationally than those who do move— 
the transients. Joy states that “there is conclusive evidence pointing 
to the fact that, of the white junior high school pupils in the Canal 
Zone schools, the transient children are the superior group in all 
subjects with 'the one exception of arithmetic computation.”* The 
present article summarizes Joy’s study and presents a supplemen¬ 
tary treatment of Joy’s data by the matched-pairs technique.^ 

To validate a comparison of native pupils with children coming 
into the Panama Canal Zone school system from other schools 
necessitates determining whether the educational opportunities af¬ 
forded in the schools from which the transient pupils come are sub¬ 
stantially equal to the educational opportunities afforded by the 
school system attended by the native children. It is, of course, im¬ 
possible to determine this relation with respect to the particular 
schools from which children moving into the Canal Zone come, but 
it is possible to compare the efficiency of the Canal Zone schools and 
the average school in the United States. Although located outside 
the territorial limits of the United States, the Canal Zone schools for 
white pupils are, in teaching, supervision, and stafl&ng, distinctly of 

‘ Edwin Ambrose Crowell, “Comparative Study of Transient Children in Florida." 
Unpublished Master’s thesis, George Peabody College for Teachers, 192S. 

^ Guy E. Joy, “Some Aspects of a Moving Population—A CompaTative Study of 
Transient Children in the Panama Canal Zone Schools,” p. 41. Unpublished Master's 
thesis, University of Michigan, 1933, All data are from routine school records. 

^ Mr. Joy kindly placed his original tabulations at the disposal of the writer. 
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the North American type. In this study only children of vfHte 
American stock from English-spealdng homes are considered. Out- 
side experts have the following to say of the achievement of the pu¬ 
pils and of the classroom instruction in the Canal Zone schools. 

In general, the results of the tests show that pupils in the Canal Zone both 
of a given age and of a given grade are achieving beyond the norms estahlished 
for children in the United States. This is true of both elementary- and hi^h- 
school pupils. 

Several factors contributed to the high achievement of the Canal Zone chil¬ 
dren. In the first place, the intelligence of the Canal Zone pupils, as revealed 
by tests administered bj'- the survey staff, is decidedly above the average. A 
second factor -which contributed to the high scores made on the tests is the nar¬ 
row and highly formalized curriculum in the Canal Zone schools. PracticaEy 
all of the school time is devoted to instruction in the formal subjects with con¬ 
siderable emphasis on drill. Since these formal subjects are the ones for which 
adequate tests have been devised and since they represented the major part of 
the testing program in the Zone, it is reasonable to expect a relatively high 
degree of achievement 

Finally, the teaching personnel in the Canal Zone is an exceptionally able 
group, As a result of several days of classroom observation, members of the 
survey staff were unanimous in the opinion that the classroom teaching was of 
a uniformly high quality.^ 

On the New Stanford Achievement Test the average achievement 
of the Canal Zone children rises to more than a school grade above 
the norm despite the fact that the average age of the children is 
about a half-year less than the average for the United States given 
in the Stanford test norms. The average composite achievements of 
the Canal Zone children on tests given in two successive years, to¬ 
gether with comparative age data, are given in Table I. It appears 
that the Canal Zone schools are superior to the average schools in 
the United States, at least in the formal aspects of instruction. 

In the present study children receiving their entire education in 
the Canal Zone have been considered native; all others, transient. 
The majority of the transient pupils in the Canal Zone schools are 
the children of officers in the United States Army, -who, at the time 
the data for this study were gathered, normally moved from one 

' Since the survey was made, so much has been done to liberalize and enrich the cur¬ 
riculum of the Canal Zone schools, that this comment in the report does not now apply. 

^ N. L. Engelhardt (Director), Report of the Survey of the Schools of the Panama Card 
Zone, p. 79. Mount Hope, Canal Zone: Panama Canal Press, 1930. 
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section to another of the United States or possessions every second 
year. As a group, the Panama Canal Zone children are widely 
traveled and have a good social background. Most of them spend 
every second summer in the United States. Each year children 
entering the Canal Zone schools from schools in the United States or 
other possessions comprise about 14 per cent of the total enrolment. 
Forty per cent of these newcomers enter after the first month of 


TABLE I 

Comparison of Composite Achievement of Pana¬ 
ma CANAL Zone Children with the Norm on 
THE New Stanford Achievement Test 


Grade 

DlSriiRSNCE IN Favou of 
Canal Zone Children in 
Terms or School Year 

Achievement 

Age 

III. 

+ 0-5 

~°-S 

IV. 

+ .8 

- .6 


* 4 * .9 

- .5 

VI. 

+1.2 

- .6 

VII. 

+1.3 

- -4 

vm. 

+1.3 

-0.5 


school. Data concerning the number of times that these children 
have changed from one school system to another are incomplete be¬ 
cause the school principals are sometimes careless about securing 
all possible information with regard to the past schooling and, even 
when an effort is made to obtain this information, the children and 
the parents are often unable to supply it accurately. The best 
figures available indicate that, of the 245 transients’^ in the grades 
studied, 121 pupils had attended one other school system, 48 had 
attended two others, 75 had attended three others, and one pupil 
had attended four others. The actual number of changes certainly 
was in excess of these figures, particularly among the 121 pupils re¬ 
ported as having moved but once, since all children for whom com¬ 
plete histories were lacking were classified in that category. 

'■ Only 225 pupils are represented in the tables in this article because the test records 
of 20 pupils were incomplete. 
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Joy, in his report, divided his subjects into thirty-four groups on 
th.e basis of sex, age, grade placement, and intelligence quotient 
Each of the thirty-four groups was divided into a native and a 

TABLE ll 


DISTEIBUTION OF 29a NATIVE CHILDREN' AND 225 TRANSIENT CHUDREN 
IN PANAMA Canal Zone According to Age and Intelli¬ 
gence-Quotient Classifications* 


Aoe and Inielligence-Qootteni 
Classification 

Geade Vllt 

Gsade Vint 

Native 

Children 

Transient 

Children 

Native 

Children 

Translcflt 

Children 

Under-age boys: 

(i) 

(i) 



Dull . 

(0) 

(i) 

Average. 

s 

9 

(7; 

s 

Bright . 

13 

10 

13 

9 

Boys of normal age; 

(ii) 

(2) 



DuU . 

s 

6 

Average . 


9 

20 

9 

Bright . 

(3) 

(s) 

s 

1 

Over-age boys: 

18 

16 



Dull . 


V 

Average . 

(2) 

(2) 

2) 


Bright . 

w 

(0) 

(1) 

W 

Under-age girls; 

(0) 

(2) 

(0) 

(i) 

Dull . 

Average.. 

9 

10 

8 

5 

Bright . 

13 


8 

13 

Girls of normal age: 

(10) 


(9) 

(3) 

DuU . 

Average . 

20 


IS 

13 

Bright . 

II 


9 

S 

Over-age girls: 

16 




Dull . 


S 

7 

Average. '■ . 

10 


6 

,s. 

Bright . 

(0) 


(i) 

(t) 

Total . 

165 

Bi 

127 

113 


* From Guy E. Joy, op. cit., Table III- 

t The groups in parentheses are not used in later comparisons. 


transient group. He then figured the difference between the mean 
subject-matter ages and educational quotients' of the natives and 
those of the transients in each group, together with the standard 

> Intelligence quotients were determined on the basis of the National Intelligent 
Test (both Scales A and B being used in most cases, but only one or the other in some), 
while all subject-matter ages and educational quotients were based on results in the New 
Stanford Achievement Test. 
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error of these differences. (The groups with the smallest numbers, 
which are shown in parentheses in Table II, were not treated in this 
manner.) He treated subject-matter ages in paragraph-reading, 
language usage, history and civics, spelling, geography, physiology 
and hygiene, arithmetic reasoning, and arithmetic computation. Al¬ 
though the division of his subjects into many groups brought under 
control the factors of age, intelligence, grade placement, and sex, 

TABLE III 

Comparison of Median Intelligence Quotients 
AND Median Chronological Ages of Native and 
Transient Children in Joy’s Groups 


Group 

Native 

Childhen 

Transient 

Children 


Median Intelligence 


Quotient 

DuU. 

94..8 

92.0 

Average. 

109.9 

III.2 

Bright. 

128.7 

130.0 

i 

Median Chronological Age 


in Months 

Grade VII: 



Under-age. 

132. s 

134.6 

Normal. 

14+.2 

144.7 

Over-age. 

Grade VIII; 

162.4 

167.3 

Under-age. 

148.8 

146.7 

Normal. 

isr .9 

156.1 

Over-age. 

174.4 

174.0 


the resulting groups were so small that the comparisons can hardly 
be considered reliable. The numbers of pupils in the groups are 
shown in Table II. 

In determining the limits of the age and the intelligence groups, 
Joy assigned the middle 40 per cent of the subjects to the normal 
group and 30 per cent to each of the other two groups. A check on 
the success of this procedure in securing equality between transient 
and native children is found in Table III. This table shows that 
the medians were close in all cases. The transient children had some 
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advantage in intelligence quotient in two of the three groups, while 
in the age groups the native children had the advantage in one 
grade and the transient children in the other. 

Joy compared the native and the transient groups shown in 
Table 11 (except those indicated by parentheses) with respect to 
their mean subject-matter ages in each of the eight subjects. For 
example, he compared the mean subject-matter age of the bright 


TABLE Tv 


Number of Differences in Joy’s Comparisons of Mean Subject 
Ages Favoring native and Transient Groups’* 


Group 

Dippehences in Favoh op— 

Native Children 

Transient Children 

Number of 
Differences 

Median 

ffD 



Intelligence: 





Dull. 

19 

o-S 

21 

0,9 

Average. 

26 

• 7 

46 

,8 

Bright. 

21 

• 7 

34 

.8 

Age: 





Under-age. 

23 

.6 

32 

.7 

Normal. 

23 

•7 

41 

1.0 

Over-age. 

20 

.6 

28 

*9 

Sex: 





Boys. 

36 

•5 

35 

.8 

Girls. 

30 

0.7 

66 

0,9 


» I 


I IT' 


com- 

itives 

The 


median, quotient obtained from the formula in these to cases where the natives excelled was o.s> The 

transients excelled the natives in 21 comparisons, and the median quotient obtained by the {oieghing 
formula was 0,9. Theotherrowsarereadin thesamemanner. 


under-age, native boys with the mean subject-matter age of the 
bright, under-age, transient boys in each subject. These compari¬ 
sons are given by Joy in eight tables, one for each subject. The 
groups that Joy compared were not of sufficient size to indicate the 
probability of reliability, but, on the assumption that a number of 
small, unreliable differences showing a particular trend indicate a 
real difference, the writer counted the differences favoring each 
group in Joy’s eight tables. The number of comparisons yielding 
differences in favor of each of the two groups are shown in Table IV. 
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The data in this table show that, although the transient children 
consistently tend to excel the native children, the margin favoring 
the transient children is small in the case of the dull groups and 
disappears in the case of the boys, except that even here the signifi¬ 
cance of the differences favoring the transient children is larger than 
the significance of those differences favoring the natives. 

Achievement in all subjects having been combined in Table IV, 
the process is reversed in Table V. There all Joy’s groups are thrown 


TABLE V 

Summary of Differences in Achievement in School Subjects of 
Joy’s Native and Transient Groups 


Sdbjkct 

DlFPEftENCES IK FaVOR OP— 

Native Children 

Transient Children 

Number of 
Differences 

Median 

ffD 

Number of 
Differences 

Median 

a-D 

Paragraph reading. 

6 

0.4 

IS 

1.1 

Language usage. 

7 

.6 

14 

•7 

History and civics. 

S 

.2 

16 

■9 

Spelling. 

8 

1.2 

13 

■9 

Geography. 

7 

•4 

13 

1,0 

PhvsioloHV and hygiene. 

IQ 

• 7 

II 

.7 

Arithmetic reasoning. 

10 

.6 

11 

1,2 

Arithmetic computation.... 

13 

1.0 

8 

0.6 

Educational quotient... 

6 

0.7 

IS 

I, I 


together to show the comparative standings of the native and the 
transient children in the various subjects. These data indicate that 
in one subject, at least, uninterrupted schooling is an advantage; in 
arithmetic computation the native children have an advantage over 
the transient children. In physiology and hygiene and in arithmetic 
reasoning the advantage possessed by the transients is not impres¬ 
sive. The data for the remaining subjects and for the educational 
quotient would seem to indicate that broken schooling is advan¬ 
tageous. 

To check Joy’s findings by a method which did not depend on 
comparison of such small groups, the writer went through Joy’s 
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tabulations and paired native children with transient children on 
the basis of sex, grade placement, chronological age, and intelligence 

TABLE VI 

COMPARISON OF NATIVE WITH TRANSIENT CHILDREN WHEN PAIRED AC¬ 
CORDING TO Sex, Grade Placement, Chronological Age 
AND Intelligence Quotient 



Number of Median 

Differences Difference 


Comparison of chronological ages: 

Grade VII. 9 

Grade VIII. i 3 

Total. 22 

Comparison of intelligence quo¬ 
tients: 

Grade VII. 9 

Grade VIII. 8 


Total. 17 

Comparison of educational quo¬ 
tients; 

Grade VII. rs 

Grade VIII. 8 

Total. 23 

Comparison of reading ages; 

Grade VH. rg 

Grade VIII. d 

Total._. 21 

Comparison of arithmetic computa¬ 
tion ages: 

Grade VII. IS 

Grade VIII. 9 


* Differeaces marked with asterisks are expressed in months. 


quotient. A total of loi pairs’' was secured. A comparison was made 
of these groups with respect to educational quotient and the subject 

1 It happened that, although the pairings were carefully made (no pan 
more than two months in age or three points in intelligence quotient), the natives had 
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age ill the two principal tool subjects tested, reading and arith¬ 
metic computation, and the results are given in Table VI. These 
data confirm Joy’s finding that the achievement of transient children 
exceeds that of native children. Again the boys are rather evenly 
matched, while the transient girls seem to have a distinct advantage. 

TABLE VII 


Comparison of Age-Grade Status of native 
AND Transient Children Classified 
According to Joy’s Groups 


Group 

Percentage 
of Native 
Children 

Percentage 
of Transient 
Children 

Dull children: 



Under-age for grade. 

2 

7 

Normal age for grade. 

4.0 

20 

Over-age for grade. 

S8 

73 

Total. 

100 

100 

Average children: 



Under-age for grade. 

23 

32 

Normal age for grade. 

62 

47 

Over-age for grade. 

IS 

21 

Total. 

100 

100 

Bright children: 



Under-age for grade. 

6x 

62 

Normal age for grade. 

36 

37 

Over-age for grade.. 

3 

I 

Total. 

100 

100 


The only difference between Joy’s findings and those in Table VI is 
that in this table the number of differences indicate that the two 
groups were rather evenly matched in arithmetic computation, 
whereas in Joy’s study the native children had some advantage 
here. Table VI shows, however, that the median advantage of the 
native children in arithmetic computation is greater than that 

some advantage in age and the transients in intelligence quotient. To determine wheth¬ 
er these differences had any effect on the relative standings in achievement, the writer 
eliminated pairs until the groups were equal in intelligence quotient. Then, the rela¬ 
tive educational quotient was compared with the relative educational quotient before 
eliminations had been made. The eliminations were found to make virtually no differ¬ 
ence, the transient pairs exceeding in 60 per cent of the cases before the eliminations and 
in 55 per cent after the omissions. As it was desired to keep as many pairs as possible, 
all lor have been tabulated in Table VI. 
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of the transient children; this fact accounts for Toy’s • 

he compared mean scores of groups. ^ 

Thus far only school achievement measured by the New Stanf 
Achievement Test has been compared. Another commonly 
measure of school success is age-grade status. Native and transient 
children are compared in this respect in Table VII. It is rather 
prising to find that the transient children are handicapped very Itb 
more in getting through school, ability considered, than are the 
native children. Only the dull transients seem to be distinolv 
handicapped. 

CONCLUSION 

The data indicate that, in general, the transient children in 
Grades VII and VIII in the Panama Canal Zone at the time of the 
study excelled in all subjects measured except in arithmetic compu- 
tation. The reasons for this superiority are not revealed by the data, 
It is possible, of course, that the schools from which the transients 
came were superior to the schools of the Canal Zone, although in this 
connection it should be kept in mind that the data indicate that the 
Canal Zone schools secure better achievement, at least in the formal 
aspects of instruction, than do the average schools in the United 
States. One may further inquire: Was the home environment of 
these transient children more conducive to scholarship than was the 
home environment of the native children? Had the experience of 
adjusting to life in diSerent communities increased the knowledge 
of the transient children? Had the transient cliildren traveled 
enough more than the native children to affect the relative achieve¬ 
ment of the two groups? Had the coming into the new environment 
stimulated the transient children to greater effort? Had the variety 
of the school experiences of the transient children proved more 
effective than the orderly, continuous education of the native chil¬ 
dren? Very probably, one or more of these questions should be 
answered in the affirmative. 



AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF EYE-MOVEMENTS 
IN THE SILENT READING OF CHINESE 


FUNG CHIAI WANG 
National University, Nanking, Cliina 


PROBLEMS AND METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 

In order to obtain a clear idea of the problems involved in the 
reading of Chinesej one must keep in mind some of the characteris¬ 
tics of the language. A written word in Chinese is usually perceived 
as a whole and may be considered as the smallest unit of the lan¬ 
guage. The form of Chinese written words—unlike English words, 
which may be long or short—is constant; it is always a square. Thus, 
in a printed Chinese book all words occupy the same amount of 
space regardless of the number of strokes in each word. Chinese 
written words are not phonetic; that is, they are not formed by 
phonetic letters. Each written word is a monosyllabic symbol 
formed by different kinds of strokes. The number of strokes in a 
single word varies from one to fifty-two. Most of the common 
words contain fewer than fourteen strokes. 

There are two kinds of phrases in the Chinese language; the his¬ 
torical phrase and the grammatical phrase. The historical phrase 
derives its meaning from some historical or classical reference. The 
individual words of which the phrase is composed do not contribute 
directly to its meaning but are simply cues. For example, in the 
sentence, “He has reached the age of ‘no doubt,' ” the phrase “no 
doubt” derives its meaning from a statement made by Confucius: 
“When I was forty years of age, I had no doubt in making any kind 
of decision.” Hence, “no doubt” means forty years of age. Gram¬ 
matical phrases are formed according to certain principles of gram¬ 
mar. The most common type is the compound phrase, which is 
usually composed of two words. Compound phrases are sometimes 
called “terms” or “words,” and ordinary Chinese words are called 
“characters.” 
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The order of the different parts of a sentence is most important' 
the Chinese language because of the lack of inflection of the languae 
The usual order is subject, verb, and object or complement 
condensed expressions are common. The subject or even the Verb 
may be omitted in condensed expressions. 

There are two forms of the Chinese language: the literary and the 
vernacular. Literary Chinese is a classical language, used only in 
writing; vernacular Chinese is a spoken language, now used both in 
speaking and in writing. The development of the vernacular dates 
back hundreds of years, but the movement advocating the use of the 
vernacular as a formal written language to take the place of the 
literary Chinese has a history of less than twenty years. Although 
literary Chinese still predominates as the written language, vemacu- 
lar Chinese seems to gain ground consistently. One of the most sig¬ 
nificant changes is the adoption of the vernacular and the abolition 
of literary Chinese in elementary schools. In secondary schools and 
colleges both vernacular and literary Chinese are included in the 
programs of studies. 

The chief differences between literary and vernacular Chinese are 
as follows: (i) They are different in vocabulary. (2) They are dif¬ 
ferent in the use of phrases. Literary Chinese contains more his¬ 
torical phrases, while vernacular Chinese contains more compound 
phrases. (3) They are different in rhetorical expressions. Literary 
Chinese contains more beautiful descriptions, while the vernacular 
contains more straightforward statements. (4) They are different 
in the degree of compactness. Condensed expressions occur more 
frequently in literary Chinese than in vernacular Chinese. 

There are two forms of printing: the vertical alignment and the 
torizontal alignment. The old Chinese hooks were printed in the 
vertical form. Words were arranged in columns from the top to the 
bottom of the page, and the columns were arranged from the right to 
the left. The new form of printing, the horizontal alignment, has 
been introduced rather recently. This form of printing is almost the 
same as that of English. The vertical alignment is still the predomi¬ 
nant form of printing. 

The investigation reported in this article aimed to determine; (i) 
the differences which, appear in the reading of literary and vernacular 
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Chinese; (2) the differences which appear in the reading of fiction 
and essay materials; and (3) the characteristics of different methods 
of reading, namely, rapid, normal, and careful reading. 

The first problem was to determine the effect on reading of the 
changes in the form of the language. Since literary and vernacular 
Chinese are different forms of the same language, identical ideas may 
be expressed in both forms. When the content or ideas of both 
forms are of the same type and of approximately equal difficulty, 
how are the two forms read? 

The second problem was to determine the effect on reading of 
changes in content. The difference between fiction and essay mate¬ 
rials lies in the nature of the content; one is narration, and the other 
is the presentation of arguments or useful information. When the 
form of the language is kept constant, which type of material, fiction 
or essay, is more difficult to read? 

The third problem was to determine the effect on reading of 
changes in methods when both the form and the content of the 
reading materials are kept constant. A reader’s attitude toward 
material of the same type may be different at different times. He 
may read very carefully or rapidly, depending on the mental set at 
the time. It is commonly assumed that the same reader, by changing 
his method from careful reading to rapid reading, will increase his 
rate but decrease his comprehension. In other words, his rate will 
be increased at the expense of comprehension. To what extent is 
this assumption correct? 

There were two other closely related problems. First, do rapid 
readers have better comprehension than slow readers? Second, are 
rapid readers in one type of reading likely to be rapid readers in 
other types of reading? These two problems are different, but, since 
they both concern rate and comprehension, they were included in 
the investigation. 

Two techniques, photographic and testing, were used in the pres¬ 
ent investigation. The photographic apparatus, which photographs 
the eye-movements by means of a reflected pencil of light, was 
essentially the same as that used by previous investigators at the 
University of Chicago. In the testing experiment the amount of 
reading material was kept constant for the whole group, while the 
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reading time varied. Eacli person was allowed to spend as mudi 
time as be needed on tbe reading. A stop watch was used to measure 
the time, and questions were asked after the reading to check the 
reader’s comprehension. 

These two divisions of the investigation were conducted separate¬ 
ly, but the purposes of investigation were essentially the same, 
The reading materials for the experiments were selected to insure 
similar content and approximately equal difficulty in the two divi¬ 
sions of the study. All reading materials were general in character 
and could be used with high-school pupils or college students but 
not with elementary-school pupils. 

The seventy-one subjects in the present investigation were 
Chinese students studying in American universities. Both photo¬ 
graphic and test records were obtained for twenty-nine subjects, 
Twenty-one subjects made photographic records only, and the re¬ 
maining twenty-one subjects had only test records. Thus, there 
were fifty subjects for each type of record. 

Ten passages were selected as the reading material for the photo¬ 
graphic records. Each passage had six lines, and each line was four 
inches in length, containing exactly 20 words, or a total of 120 words 
to a passage. The passages were arranged horizontally. They were 
arranged in five pairs: five literary and five vernacular passages. 
Four pairs were matched passages; that is, the passages in each pair 
were so chosen that they were different only in form (literary and 
vernacular), the nature of the content and the level of difficulty 
being approximately the same. One pair of passages consisted in 
fiction materials, while the other four pairs were essay materials. 
One passage of the fifth pair presented a paragraph of a literary es¬ 
say, and the other passage gave its vernacular translation. In this 
pair the nature of the content was therefore identical. These two 
passages were read at a normal rate. As their contents were ex¬ 
actly the same, the order of reading might influence reading effi¬ 
ciency. The subjects were divided into two equal groups to control 
this factor; one group read the literary passage first, and the other 

read the vernacular passage first. ^ 

Instructions for reading were as follows: for normal reading, ea 
this passage silently”; for rapid reading, “Read this passage rapidly 
just to find out what it is about”; and for careful reading, ea 
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this passage very carefully so tliat you can answer any questions 
about it.” Comprehension was not tested after reading. 

Ten selections were chosen as the reading material for the testing 
technique. Each selection contained about five hundred words and 
was arranged vertically. Since Chinese students generally are more 
familiar with vertical alignment than with horizontal alignment, the 
difference in alignment would affect any comparison of test records 
with photographic records. This difficulty was avoided in the pres¬ 
ent investigation by using the two methods separately. Compari¬ 
sons between different methods of reading or between different types 
of materials are based either wholly on test records or wholly on 
photographic records. 

Eight selections for the testing technique were used for careful 
reading. They represented four different types of material, namely, 
literary and vernacular essays, literary and vernacular fiction. Each 
type of material was represented by two similar selections for the 
purpose of testing whether there is any difference in rate and com¬ 
prehension in reading the same type of material. Two selections 
were used for rapid reading: one, literary fiction; and the other, 
vernacular fiction. A true-false test, consisting of ten items, was 
constructed for each selection. The subject was given the test after 
the reading of each selection and was told that no time record would 
be taken. 

Reading for the testing technique was done in a private study 
room. The instruction for careful reading was: “Here are several 
selections. Read them carefully. After reading, you will be given a 
true-false test consisting of ten items.” For rapid reading the in¬ 
struction was: “Here are two selections. Read them very rapidly. 
After reading, you will be given a true-false test consisting of ten 
items.” 

The rate and the comprehension of the reading of ten long selec¬ 
tions for fifty subjects were determined by the testing technique. 
Rate was measured by the number of words read a second. Compre¬ 
hension was measured by the number of correct answers, wrong 
answers being disregarded. Each correct answer was given ten 
points. Thus, the highest possible score was one hundred, and the 
lowest possible score was zero. 

Six items were secured from the eye-movement records, namely. 
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the average number of fixations per line, the average number of 
regressive movements per line, the average duration per fixation 
the average duration per word, the average number of words read 
per fixation, and the average number of words read per second. The 
average duration per word and the average number of words read per 


TABLE I 

EVE-MOVEMENT RECORDS OF FIFTY CHINESE SUBJECTS IN 
Reading Literary and Vernacular Chinese 
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Percentage that eye-movement 







time is of reading time. 

3-4 

S-i 

4.2 

4,9 

6.1 

7.2 

Number of regressive movements 







per line. 

3-0 

1.8 

I-S 

I .1 

1.1 

0.7 


second are two different measures of rate, while the average number 
of fixations per line and the average duration per fixation are meas¬ 
ures of the factors conditioning rate. 

COMPARISON OE LITERARY AND VERNACULAR CHINESE 

The results obtained from the photographic records of the 
matched passages, which are given in Table I, show that these adult 
students read vernacular Chinese more efficiently than they read 
literary Chinese. The average difference in the number of fixations 
was about two fixations per line. The average difference in the 
number of words read was about one word a second. The usual ad¬ 
justment to the change from literary to vernacular materials was a 
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major reduction in the average number of fixations per line and a 
slight increase in the average number of words read per second. 

The number and the nature of the ideas contained in the reading 
materials were kept constant by using an original literary passage 
and its vernacular translation. The form of the language was the 
only variable in this pair of passages. The reading of these two pas¬ 
sages was at a normal rate and was recorded by means of the photo¬ 
graphic technique. The difference in the average number of fixations 
per line was 1.3, and the difference in the average number of words 


TABLE n 

Test Records of Fifty Chinese Subjects in Reading 
Literary and Vernacular Chinese 


Tvte of Reading 

Avekage Nombek of 
Words Read fer Second 

Aveeaoe Comprehension 
Score 

Literary 

Vernacular 

Literary 

Vernacular 

Essays; 





Careful reading. 

3-9 

5.4 

73 

84 

Fiction: 





Careful reading. 

3.8 

4,9 

80 

89 

Rapid reading. 

S -7 

7.0 

75 

83 


read per second was .30. While these figures still indicate the superi¬ 
ority of vernacular Chinese over literary Chinese, the size of the 
difference between these two forms was reduced considerably. 

A large amount of material was read, and the comprehension was 
checked by the testing technique. The results, given in Table II, 
show that the subjects had, on the average, both a higher rate and 
a better comprehension in reading vernacular than in reading liter¬ 
ary Chinese. The differences in rate and comprehension were sta¬ 
tistically significant. The average difference in rate was more than 
one word per second, and the average difference in comprehension 
scores was nine. The differences in rate and comprehension for se¬ 
lections of the same type were, in general, slight and insignificant. 

In both techniques the comparison of literary and vernacular 
Chinese by the use of matched passages was based on selections with 
the same number of words rather than the same number of ideas. 
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If the number of ideas had been strictly controlled, it is probable 
that the difierence between literary and vernacular Chinese would 
have been reduced. 

Detailed analysis of the eye-movement records justify the follow¬ 
ing conclusions. 

1. Rhythmic progression of the eye along the printed lines charac¬ 
terizes the reading of both literary and vernacular Chinese by typi¬ 
cal college students. The regularity of the eye-movements is an in¬ 
dication of the maturity of the reader. On the external side the regu¬ 
larity results in part from the fact that all words of the reading ma¬ 
terial are of the same size and occupy exactly the same amount of 
space in a line. 

2. The number of words read at one fixation by the typical read¬ 
er of literary and vernacular Chinese is shown in Table I. The span 
of recognition in reading vernacular is greater than the span in 
reading literary Chinese, and the tendency to take a phrase as a unit 
of recognition is more marked in reading material of the former type. 

3. There are wide individual variations in the efficiency of reading 
literary and vernacular Chinese and in methods of adjusting to the 
reading situations. There were subjects whose reading of literary 
Chinese was better than their reading of the vernacular, but none of 
these readers showed a consistent superiority in all the literary pas¬ 
sages. The adjustment made to changes from literary to vernacular 
materials was, on the average, chiefly a reduction in the number of 
fixations per line, but some of the subjects met the situation by reduc¬ 
ing chiefly the average duration per fixation. These results indicate 
that the reading processes are highly complex and highly individual¬ 
ized. 

4. The analysis of difficulties is an individual affair. Certain por¬ 
tions of the passages were difficult for one reader but easy for an¬ 
other. There were, however, several types of difficulties which were 
more frequently encountered by some readers. Two methods were 
used in locating the difficulties. First, the average number of fixa¬ 
tions per line and the average duration per word required in reading 
the different lines of a passage were compared. Second, individual 
eye-movement records showed the places where clusters of close fix¬ 
ations usually fell, 
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It was found that the reading of the first line of a passage required 
approximately 15 per cent more time and two more fixations than 
the average of the other five lines. This finding indicates a type of 
initial difiiculty, which is not closely related to the nature of the ma¬ 
terial. A few other lines were found to be more difficult than the aver¬ 
age. An examination of the individual records showed that clusters 
of close fixations fell more frequently on these lines. When the clus¬ 
ters of close fixations were located on the individual records, it was 
possible to determine what parts of the reading material were es¬ 
pecially difficult for some of the readers. The difficulties determined 
by this method may be classified into six types: historical phrases, 
beautiful descriptions employing rhetorical expressions of various 
kinds, condensed forms of expression, key words of topic sentences 
or concluding sentences, unusual terms, and proper names. These 
classifications in some cases were not clear cut. A particular diffi¬ 
culty might be analyzed into several elements, and it was difficult 
to determine which element was the most important and to which 
classification the element belonged. Because of the nature of the 
two forms of the language, the first three types of difficulty were 
much more frequently found in literary Chinese than in vernacular 
Chinese. This fact partly explains why adult students read vernacu¬ 
lar Chinese more efficiently than they read literary Chinese. 

COMPARISON OF FICTION AND ESSAY MATERIAES 

The data on the average number of words read per second given 
in Tables I and II show that the essay materials were read more 
rapidly than was the fiction. The comprehension scores obtained 
by the testing technique, given in Table II, reveal that fiction is 
comprehended more readily than are essays. Several explanations 
may be offered for a low average rate but a better average compre¬ 
hension in the reading of fiction material. First, because of lack of 
standardization the tests on the essay material may have been more 
difficult than the tests on fiction. This possibility is, however, highly 
improbable. Second, a subject’s attitude in reading fiction may be 
different from his attitude in reading essay passages; he may read 
fiction more carefully, hence more slowly, but with more compre¬ 
hension. This condition is not likely to have operated since all the 
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selections were read successively under fairly uniform conditions. 
The third possible explanation is that the difference in test results was 
probably due chiefly to the fact that the dif&culties encountered in 
reading fiction, as determined by the analysis of eye-movement 
records of individuals, were usually different from those encountered 
in reading essays. In the former type of reading the difficulties were 
usually caused by sentence structure, unfamiliar phrases, condensed 
expressions, and proper names; while in the latter the difficulties 
were usually found in the logic of the discussion and in the under¬ 
standing of historical phrases. In other words, the difficulty in the 
former lay chiefly in the forms of expressions, while in the latter the 
difficulty lay chiefly in the content of the material. The reader, if 
not familiar with expressions used frequently in fiction materials, 
might take more time to read them, but, when he had overcome 
these difficulties, he had really mastered the whole thing and con¬ 
sequently would show better comprehension. 

The relative difficulty of the essay and the fiction materials could 
not be determined absolutely for the following reasons: (i) This 
group of subjects, while having had fairly equal opportunities for 
acquaintance with the essay type of Chinese, had not had the same 
equal opportunities for acquaintance with fiction materials because 
the reading of fiction has only recently been allowed in Chinese 
schools. (2) The fact that the differences in rate and in comprehen¬ 
sion do not point in the same direction makes the comparison of 
reading efficiency rather complicated. All that can be concluded 
from the present evidence is that fiction and essay passages are 
different tjrpes of reading material and that the relative efficiency ol 
reading them depends largely on the training of the readers. There 
were subjects in the group who read fiction more efficiently than 
they read essays. 

COMPARISON OP niPI’EUENX METHODS OF READING 
The general tendency for the group was a consistent and 
cant increase in rate from careful reading to rapid, reading. s 
increase in rate was produced primarily by a reduction in the aver 
age number of fixations per line and secondarily by a reduction in 
the average duration per fixation. 
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In the case of literary Chinese the average number of words read 
per second, given in Table I, showed an increase from about one to 
two words per second for each type of reading, and the average 
number of fixations per line showed a reduction of more than three 
fixations per line. The average duration per fixation showed a re¬ 
duction from .2 to .5 of a twenty-fifth of a second. In vernacular 
Chinese the average number of words read per second showed 
an increase from about one-half word per second to more than two 
words per second for each type of reading, and the average number 
of fixations per line showed a reduction from about one fixation per 
line to more than three fixations per line. The average duration per 
fixation showed a reduction from .1 to .3 of a twenty-fifth of a second. 

The data in Table I show that the difference between the three 
methods of reading was not only a difference in rate but also a differ¬ 
ence in the character of the eye-movements. The percentage which 
the eye-movement time was of the total reading time and the aver¬ 
age number of words read per fixation for the three methods of 
reading showed a consistent increase from careful reading to rapid 
reading. On the other hand, the average number of regressive move¬ 
ments per line showed a consistent decrease from careful reading to 
rapid reading. Clusters of close fixations occurred frequently in the 
careful reading of slow readers, less frequently in their normal read¬ 
ing, and rarely in their rapid reading. 

Individual variations were found both in the rate of reading and 
in the differeirt ways of meeting the reading situations. These dif¬ 
ferences were either quantitative or qualitative or both. Some sub¬ 
jects were essentially in agreement with the averages of the group 
so far as the reduction of the average number of fixations per line or 
the average duration per fixation was concerned, but their rates for 
the three methods of reading differed greatly from the averages of 
the group. This difference was quantitative. Other subjects were 
close to the averages in their rates for the three methods of reading, 
but their methods of adjustment were entirely different from the 
average. This difference was qualitative. In actual practice, as 
shown by individual records, the differences were both qualitative 
and quantitative, since no two individuals were exactly alike in the 
different kinds of measurements. 
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The data obtained by the testing technique showed that for the 
same group of subjects an increase in rate from careful reading to 
rapid reading resulted in little loss in the average comprehension 
The data in Table II on the average number of words read per 
second for careful and rapid reading of fiction in literary and vernac¬ 
ular Chinese show a difference of approximately two words per sec- 

TABLE III 

Comparative Eeficiency or Twelve Slow Readers 
Twenty-six Readers of Medium Rate, and Twelve 
Fast Readers in Reading Literary and Vernacular 
Chinese 


Tvms oi' Re/Uding 

Average 

COMPEE- 

BEHSION 

1 Score 

Average Nijmber of Words 
Read PER Second 

Literary 

1 

Vernacular 

Slow readers.. 

79.2 



Careful reading. 

2.2 

3.1 

2.S 

3.9 

Rapid reading. 


Medium readers. 

80.2 

Careful reading. 

3.6 

S-o 

4.7 

6.8 



Fast readers...... 

84.1 

Careful reading. 

5.8 

97 

7.6 

10.6 






ond. The average comprehension scores for careful and rapid read¬ 
ing of literary Chinese show a difference of 5 points; for vernacular 
Chinese, a difference of 6 points. Expressed in percentages, the 
subjects’ increases in rate from careful reading to rapid reading va¬ 
ried from 42 to 52 per cent; the loss in comprehension, from 6 to 7 
per cent. Thus, when rate and comprehension are both taken into 
account, the greater efficiency of rapid reading is evident. 

SUPERIORITY OF RAPID READERS 
The fifty subjects were divided into three speed groups: a fast 
group, containing the twelve fastest readers; a medium group, con¬ 
taining the twenty-six readers of medium speed; and a slow group, 
containing the twelve slowest readers. The comprehension scores 
and the rates of reading of each of these groups are shown in lable 
III. When both rate and comprehension are taken into account, the 
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greater efficiency of the rapid readers is evident. The test results 
revealed a slight positive correlation between rate and comprehen¬ 
sion, which varied from .029 to .280. 

the relative constancy of rate 
The evidence of the present study shows that the relative position 
of a person on the basis of his rate of reading in the group is fairly 
constant. In other words, a rapid reader in one type of reading is 
likely to he a rapid reader in other types of reading. The average 
correlation between the reading rate of literary and vernacular Chi¬ 
nese was .82; the average correlation between the reading rate of 
fiction and essay was .84; the average correlation between the results 
obtained from different methods of reading was .74; and the average 
correlation between the reading rate of materials of the same type 
by the same method was .89. 

THE READING OF ENGLISH AND CHINESE 
The principles governing the complex reading processes involved 
in the reading of English and Chinese are, in many respects, essen¬ 
tially the same. The spatial distributions of fixations along a line 
are, however, strikingly different in the reading of these two lan¬ 
guages. The square shape of the Chinese words and their compact 
arrangement in a line demand eye-movements of a smaller spatial 
distance and a greater number of fixations per line than is required 
in the reading of English. When, however, comparison is based on 
the average number of words per fixation, not on the absolute spa¬ 
tial unit, the span of recognition in reading Chinese is, on the whole, 
larger than that in the reading of English. The average duration per 
fixation in the reading of English, however, is shorter than that in 
the reading of Chinese. These differences are probably due to the 
differences in the forms of the words of the two languages. 
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This bibliography, which continues those published in 1933 and 
1934, includes some of the more important publications that ap¬ 
peared during the period from December i, 1933, to December i 
1934. The plan of selection and classification is the same asthat 
described in the March, 1933, number of this journal. 

Technical and Experimental Studies^ 

76. Anderson, Harold H., and Smith, Ruth Sloan. “Motivation of Young 

Children: The Constancy of Certain Behavior Patterns,” Journal ofEx- 
perimental Education ,11 (December, 1933), 138-60. 

A follow-up study of children serving as subjects in an earlier investigation by 
Lucile Chase (Item 77 in the list of selected references appearing in the March 
ip33, issue of tliis journal). The results were essentially the same as those ob¬ 
tained in the original study. 

77. Batalla, M. B. “An Experimental Study of Children’s Behavior in a 

Spatial Complex,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal oj Genetic Psy¬ 
chology, XLIV (March, 1934), 127-38. 

The behavior of children ranging in age from two to twelve years in a general 
bodily maze gave little evidence that the pattern of the maze had been compre¬ 
hended as a meaningful whole or configuration. On the other hand, the compo¬ 
nent parts of the maze seemed to elicit reactions of a piecemeal character. The 
data are regarded as compatible with theories of learning by conditioning or by 
trial and error rather tlian by direct insight. 

78. Bavley, Nancy. The Calijornia First-Year Mental Scale. University of 

California Syllabus Series, No. 243. Berkeley, California: University of 
California Press, 1933. Pp. 24. 

A manual for the mental examination of infants under one year of age, 

79. Beebe, Elinor Lee, Motor learning of Children in Equilibrium in Rela¬ 

tion to Nuirilion. Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. XV, No, 2. 
Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark University Press, 1934. Pp. 95 - 243 ’ 

' See also Item 147 in the list of selected references appearing in the April, 1934, 
number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 343 in the May, r934, number of the 
School Review. 
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An experiment carried out with ton children aged four and five years suggests 
the possibility of a small positive relation between nutritional status and con¬ 
trol of general bodily equilibrium. 

80. Beene, Esther Van Cleave, and Kelly, Helen Garside. “The Ade¬ 

quacy of Samples of Behavior Obtained during Short Observation Peri¬ 
ods,” Behavior of the Preschool Child, pp. 113-25. University of Iowa 
Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. IX, No. 3. Iowa City, Iowa: University 
of Iowa, 1934. 

A statistical study of factors afiecting the reliability and the validity of meas¬ 
ures obtained by the use of the time-sampling technique. 

81. Bott, Helen McM. Method, in Social Studies of Young Children. Univer¬ 

sity of Toronto Studies, Child Development Series, No. 1. Toronto, 
Canada: University of Toronto Press, 1933. Pp. no. 

A statistical analysis and evaluation of methods for studying social behavior in 
nursery-school children reported by various investigators. 

82. Bott, Helen McM. Personality Development in Young Children. Univer¬ 

sity of Toronto Studies, Child Development Series, No. 2. Toronto, 
Canada: University of Toronto Press, 1934. Pp. 140. 

Describes a number of methods used for studying personal-social development 
at the St. George’s School for Child Study. 

83. Brackett, Catherine Williams. “Laughing and Crying of Preschool 

Children,” Journal of Experimental Education, II (December, 1933), 
119-26. 

From an observational study carried out with nursery-school children, it is con¬ 
cluded that the frequency of laughter increases witli age while the frequency of 
crsdng decreases with age. 

84. Bsegman, Elsie 0 , “An Attempt To Modify the Emotional Attitudes of 

Infants by the Conditioned Response Technique,” Pedagogical Seminary 
and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLV (September, 1934), 169-98. 

A carefully controlled experiment in which an attempt was made to modify the 
reactions of infants to a series of stimuli that were without intrinsic biological 
interest or significance by a conditioned-response technique employing both 
disagreeable and agreeable stimuli. The results were consistently negative. 
The conclusion is drawn that the importance of conditioning as a means of mod¬ 
ifying the emotional reactions of children has probably been overestimated. 

85. Caille, Ruth Kennedy. Resistant Behavior of Preschool Children. Child 

Development Monographs, No. ii. New York: Teachers College, Co¬ 
lumbia University, 1933. Pp. xvi-l-i42. 

Three methods of investigation were employed, namely, controlled observation 
during free play, analysis of stenographic reports of language over a two-day 
period, and analysis of stenographic reports of the child’s responses during in¬ 
telligence tests. It was found that not only resistant behavior but also acqui- 
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eseent and aggressive behavior vary considerably with tlie situation in which 
the child is placed. 

86. CoNRADj Herbert S. A Statistical Study of Ratings on the California Be¬ 

havior Inventory for Ntirsery-School Children. Genetic Psychology Mono¬ 
graphs, Vol. XVI, No. I. Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark University 
Press, 1934. Pp. 1-78. 

A study of the ratings given by three nursery-school teachers to a group of 
thirty preschool children in attendance at the nursery school of the University 
of California Institute of Child Welfare, Each child was rated on each of 531 
traits making up the California Behavior Inventory. In addition to making the 
ratings, the teachers were asked to mark with an asterisk those traits which 
they considered of central or dominating importance in the makeup of a given 
child’s personality. It was found that the teachers agreed with each other very 
well in their judgments on the starred traits but that the traits which were not 
outstanding features of the child’s personality were judged with much less con¬ 
sistency. 

87. DAWTi:, Helen C, "An Analysis of Two Hundred Quarrels of Preschool 

Children,” Child Development, V (June, 1934), I 39 -S 7 ' 

The average duration of quarrels in a nursery school was only about twenty- 
three seconds. Quarrelsomeness showed a tendency to decrease with age over 
the age period covered. Boys quarreled more frequently than, girls. 

88. Dillon, Miriam S. “Attitudes of Children toward Their Own Bodies and 

Those of Other Children,” Child Development, V (June, 1934), 163-76. 
An observational study of the attitudes of children of nursery-school age toward 
their own nude bodies and toward those of other children. Observations were 
made in the dressing-room of the nursery school. 

89. Driscoll, Giortrude Porter. The Developmental Stains of the Preschool 

Child as a. Prognosis of Future Development. Child Developrnent Mono¬ 
graphs, No. 13. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1933 - Fp. xiv+112. 

“The reliability of the Kuhlmann-Binet scale and the Merrill-Palmer scale is 
low when individual prediction is sought from an initial test to a retest or from 
one test to a retest after a six or twelve months’ interval. Correlation coeffi¬ 
cients ranged from .56 to .76 between results on retests of the Kuhlmann-Binet 
scale and from .47 to .60 between results on retests of the Merrill-Pahner 
scale.” 

90. Erwin, Doris. "An Analytical Study of Children’s Sleep," Pedagogical 

Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLV (September, 1934)1 
199-226. 

A study of the amount of sleep taken by 644 children between the ages of two 
months and fourteen years shows that the average amount of sleep taken is less 
than that commonly recommended by medical authorities. The data are an¬ 
alyzed to show the relation of length of sleep to sex, season of the year, socio 
economic status, sleeping conditions, etc. 
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Qi. Garth, Thomas R., and Poster, Electa Penina. “The Color Prefer¬ 
ences of 1,032 Young Children,” American Journal of Psychology, XLVI 
(July, 1934). 448-51- 

Children between the ages of one year and seven years prefer any color to 
white. Within this age range the afiective value of red decreases with ad¬ 
vancing age, while that of blue increases. 

92. Gesell, Arnold. An Atlas of Infant Behavior: Vol. I, pp. 524; Vol. II, pp. 

525-922. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1934. 

A systematic delineation of the early development of human-behavior patterns. 
By means of a series of more than three thousand photographs with their ac¬ 
companying descriptions, the changing patterns of behavior throughout the 
period of infancy and early childhood are shown in vivid detail. The loose-leaf 
binding permits rearrangement of the contents to facilitate comparison. 

93. Gesell, Arnold Lucius, and Thompson, Helen, with the assistance of 

Amatrtjda, Catherine S. Infant Behavior—Its Genesis and Growth. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. viii-f-344. 

An extremely detailed analysis of the growth of behavior patterns during the 
first year of life. 

94. Green, Elise Hart. “Group Play and Quarreling among Preschool Chil¬ 

dren,” Child Development, IV (December, 1933), 302-7. 

A positive relation was found between frequency of quarrels and amount of 
play with other children. This finding seems to indicate that, at least at the 
early ages, quarreling is a normal social manifestation. 

95. Hilgaed, Josephine Rohrs. The Eject of Early and Delayed Practice on 

Memory and- Motor Performances Studied by the Method of Co-Tivin Con¬ 
trol. Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. XIV, No. 6. Worcester, 
Massachusetts: Clark University Press, 1933. Pp. 493-567. 

The monozygotic twins, T and C, who have served as subjects in a number of 
earlier experiments carried out at the Yale University laboratory, were used in 
a further experiment to test the relative effect of maturation and practice on the 
formation of motor skills. The experiment was carried on when the twins were 
between the ages of four and a half and five and a half years. The findings are in 
accordance with the earlier experiments in that they indicate that a period of 
controlled practice in such skills as cutting with scissors, throwing rings over a 
post, memory for objects and for digits induces only a temporary superiority in 
performance over tliat which is gained through the combined effects of matura¬ 
tion and incidental practice in motor performances in general. The more ma¬ 
ture the child at the time practice is given, the more effective are the results of 
practice, 

96. Jack, Lois M. “An Experimental Study of Ascendant Behavior in Pre¬ 

school Children,” Behavior of the Preschool Child, pp. 7-65. University 
of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. IX, No. 3. Iowa City, Iowa: Uni¬ 
versity of Iowa, 1934. 
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Factors associated with ascendant behavior in four-year-old children were 
studied by means of an experiment in which ascendant and non-ascendant chil- 
dren were compared with each other. Non-ascendant children who were given 
special training increased tlreir ascendance scores, although control children 
who were given no training did not. 

97. Jersild, Arthur T., and Bienstock, Sylvia F. “A Study of the Develop¬ 
ment of Children’s Ability To Sing,” Journal of Educational Psychology 
XXV (October, 1934), 481-503. 

A total of 6s adults and 407 children between the ages of two and ten years 
were tested to determine the range of tones that could be successfully repro¬ 
duced. Although the average scores increased with age, some children as young 
as four years were found to have as great vocal range as the average adult. 
Definite improvement was found to result from training. 

08. Jersild, Arthur T., and Holmes, Frances B. “A Study of Children’s 
Fears,” Journal of Experirmnlal Education, II (December, 1933), log- 
18. 

The parents of fifty-four children between the ages of six months andfour years 
record ed all fears displayed by the children during apetiod of twenty-one days. 
In addition to the observational records a series of experimental situations was 
devised in which nursery-school children were exposed to such stimuli as the 
sight and sound of a small barking dog, the sight of a living snake, loud noises, 
insecure support, etc. Further data were secured by interviews with parents 
and by the verbal reports of their own fears given by older children. The data 
are analyzed to show the effectiveness of various kinds of stimuli in producing 
fear in children. 

gg. Kawin, Ethel. Children of Preschool Age. Behavior Research Ftmd Mon¬ 
ographs. Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xxvi+340. 
The book is divided into two parts. Part I describes the behavior clinic for pre¬ 
school children at the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research and gives a series 
of illustrative case studies. Part II reports three research projects. The first 
compares the p erformance on intelligence tests of children of high and low social 
status. The second, by means of a statistical comparison of tliree groups of chil¬ 
dren classified as well adjusted, poorly adjusted, and unsdected, shows that 
poor social adjustment cannot properly be ascribed to any single cause but 
rather to a constellation of factors. The third study compares the Stanford- 
Blnet scale with the Merrill-Palmer scale with respect to accuracy of norms and 
constancy of results on retests. 

100. Koch, Helen Lois; Dentler, Mame; Dysart, Bonnie; and 

Helen. “A Scale for Measuring Attitude toward the Question of ChU- 
dren’s Freedom,” Child Development, V (September, 1934). 253 - 66 . 
Presents two forms of a scale for measuring the attitudes ol parents and teach- 
ers toward questions of the amount of freedom, independence, and se -raanage 
ment which should be permitted children of preschool age and reports t e re a 
tiona of varying attitudes as measured on this scale to such factors as amoun 
formal education, social status, sex, etc. 
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101. Miller, Neal E. “The Perception of Children: A Genetic Study Em¬ 

ploying the Critical Choice Delayed Reaction,” Pedagogical Seminary 
and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLIV (Jyne, 1934), 321-39. 

an experiment carried out with 98 children ranging in age from ii.j to 162 
months and employing a modification of the delayed-reaction technique, it was 
found that almost every choice was made on the basis of definite cues from pre¬ 
vious situations. The particular cue used was found to vary with the age of the 
subject, the structure of the situation, and the outcome of choices in previous 
situations. 

102. Peckham, Robert H. "Visual Discrimination in Preschool Children,” 

Child Development, IV (December, 1933), 292-97. 

A description of an apparatus by which the visual acuity of children as young 
as two and a half years can be determined with fair accuracy. The procedure is 
a modification of the Snellen test. 

103. Phillips, David P. “Techniques for Measuring the Results of Parent Ed¬ 

ucation: Eating and Sleeping of Preschool Children,” Researches in 
Parent Education, II, 99-146, 273-89- University of Iowa Studies in 
Child Welfare, Vol. VIII. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1934. 
An attempt to evaluate the results of parent education by means of records kept 
by parents. 

104. Pollock, Josephine. “A Study of the Validity of Current Periodical and 

Serial Literature on Child Study,” Researches in Parent Education, II, 
179-218, 323-31. University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. 
VIII. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1934. 

Articles on child study appearing in four periodicals during a period of eight to 
ten months were scored by means of the Iowa Curriculum Standard for Esti¬ 
mating the Validity of Child Development Principles. Overemphasis on certain 
topics and lack of emphasis on others considered important by competent 
authorities were noted. 

105. Pratt, Karl C. “The Effects of Repeated Auditory Stimulation upon the 

General Activity of Newborn Infants,” Pedagogical Seminary and Jour¬ 
nal of Genetic Psychology, XLIV (March, 1934), 96-116. 

General bodily activity of a newborn infant is increased during the time in 
which the baby is subjected to auditory stimuli, but, as the stimuli are repeated 
at decreased intervals, the responses of the infant become, on the average, less 
pronounced. This finding suggests that a process of negative adaptation begins 
to operate within a few days after birth. Electrical-counter readings gave essen¬ 
tially the same values as the more elaborate polygraph records. 

106. Pratt, Karl C. “Generalization and Specificity of the Plantar Response 

in Newborn Infants. The Reflexogenous Zone: I. Differential Sensitiv¬ 
ity and Effector-Segment Participation According to the Area of Stimu¬ 
lation,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
XLIV (June, 1934), 265-300. 
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An exceedingly detailed study of the changes in the plantar responses of tl, 
newborn infant, which shows that the character and the extent of the ™ 
varies in accordance with the particular part of the foot which is stimulated''** 

107. Richardson, Helen M. "The Adaptive Behavior of Infants in the Utili 
zation of the Lever as a Tool; A Developmental and Experimental 
Study,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Gmielic Psycholoty XTiu 
(June, 1934), 352-77- 

A group of fifteen infants were observed at intervals of four weeks from the aee 
of twenty-eight weeks to one year in a situation involving the securing of a toy 
by the use of a horizontal lever. The percentages of success increased rapidly 
with age. Demonstration of the procedure by the examiner contributed little 
or nothing to ability to perform the task, although in some cases it seemed 
to improve motivation. 

X08. Ricketts, Agnes Fairlie. "A Study of the Behavior of Young Children 
in Anger,” Behavior of the Preschool Child, pp. 159-71. University of 
Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. IX, No. 3. Iowa City, Iowa; Uni¬ 
versity of Iowa, 1934. 

The manifestations of anger shown by twenty-one children attending nursery 
school are compared with those shown by twenty-seven children studied in 
their own homes. 

109. Shacter, Helen S. "Personality Tendencies and Sustained Attention in 
Pre.school Children,” of Social Psychology, V (August, 1934), 313- 

28. 

Ratings by teachers on the Marston scale for measuring introversion-extrover¬ 
sion show a fairly high correlation with the results of an objective testfor meas¬ 
uring sustained attention in nursery-school children. 

no. Skeels, Harold M. "The Use of Conditioning Techniques in the Study 
of Form Discrimination of Young Children,” Journal of Experimental 
Education, 11 (December, 1933), 127-37. 

The ability of young children to discriminate form was studied by means of a 
special form board in which a cookie hidden below one of the forms was used as 
a reward for correct discrimination. 

111. Stogdill, Ralph M. "Attitudes of Parents, Students, and Mental Hy¬ 

gienists toward Children’s Behavior,” Journal of Social Psychology, IV 
(November, 1933), 486-89. 

In judging the relative seriousness of a list of seventy items of child behavior, 
parents and students agreed very closely with each other while both disagreed 
with the mental hygienists. 

112. Updegraee, Ruth. “Comparative Frequency of Certain Communicable 

Diseases of Childhood in Nursery School and Non-Nursery School Chil¬ 
dren,” Child Development, IV (December, 1933), 298-301, 
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The incidence of communicable diseases among children attending a nursery- 
school with daily health inspection -was found to be consistently less than that 
among children of similar social status -who were not in attendance at nursery 
school. 

113 Wither, Helen Leland. The Field of Parent Ednca-tion—A Survey from 
the Viewpoint of Research. Parent Education Monograph No. i. Ne-w 
York: National Council of Parent Education, Inc., 1934. Pp. vi+82. 

A discussion of certain basic concepts and objectives in the field of parent edu¬ 
cation. 

Non-xechnical Books and Articles Primarilv ior 
Parents, Teachers, and Workers in the 
Fieid or Parent Education 

114. Aiken, Janet R. “First Steps in Toilet Training,” Parents’ Magazine, IX 

(May, i 934 )> 2S: 83-85. 

Stresses the importance of an early start in training in toilet habits and the need 
for making the act of going to the toilet a pleasant experience in order that the 
child may not become conditioned against it. 

115. Anderson, Harold H. “The Relationship of Nursery Schools to Public 

Education,” Mental Hygiene, XVIII (July, 1934), 442 -Si- 

Discusses certain educational ideals and attitudes commonly held by nursery- 

school teachers, by the adoption of which the public school might well profit. 

116. Gibiette, Catherine T., and Macrae, Annabelle. “An Experiment in 

the Treatment of Feeding Problems through Parental Education,” 
Mental Hygiene, XVII (January, 1934), 92-108. 

Lists a number of factors which were found to be associated with feeding diffi¬ 
culties in a group of twenty-five children of preschool age and describes methods 
of treatment which were found to be effective. 

117. Glover, Katherine, and Dewey, Evelyn. Children of the New Day. 

New York: D. Applcton-Century Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. x-l-332. 

The implications of modem social changes for the intelligent rearing of chil¬ 
dren are discussed. 

118. Goodenough, Florence L. “"When Should a Baby Talk?” Parents' Mag¬ 

azine, IX (April, 1934), 24-25, 54 -SS- 

Describes tbe stages through which a normal child passes in learning to talk and 
gives ages at which the successive stages commonly appear. 

119. Groves, Ernest R,, and Groves, Gladys. Sex in Childhood. New York: 

Macaulay Co,, 1933. Pp. xii-l-248. 

While this book is addressed to parents and is non-technical in style, it neverthe¬ 
less considers the various phases of psychosexual development in much more 
detail than does the usual “popular” treatise of tliis kind. A sane treatment of 
a difficult suhiect- 
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120. Iowa Child Welifare Research Station. A Manual of Nursery School 

Practice. Bulletin of the State University of Iowa, New Series, No. 730 
Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1934. Rp. 216. 

A description of the organization and educational activities of the nursery 
schools at the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. The Appendix contains 
sample record blanks, typical schedules, and a summary of the abilities of pre¬ 
school children. 

121. Levy, John. “Learning To Be Friends,” Parents’ Magazine, IX (March 

19.34)1 13. 70 - 73 - 

Describes the early stages in social development and points out factors likely to 
make for social maladjustments at later ages. 

122. Meek, Lois Hayden, and Brackett, Catherine. “How the Young 

Child Learns,” Parents’ Magazine, VIII (December, 1933), 14-1S, 68. 
Describes methods of attack used by young children in the solution of practical 
problems. 

123. Parents’ Magazine (Editors and Compilers). The Mother’sEncyclopeiia, 

Vols. I-IV. New York: Parents’ Magazine, 1933. 

An illustrated encyclopedia on the care and the training of children. 

124. Shirley, Mary. “Plow Is Your Baby Different?” Parents’ Magadne, 

Vni (December, 1933)1 2I1 48-49. 

I’ointa out that even at birth every child has a personality of his own which en¬ 
vironmental forces may modify to some extent but can never completely 
change. 

las. Whistle, Richard R. “Artificial Illumination for the Preschool Labora¬ 
tory,” Child Development, V (June, 1934), 97 -io 6 - 
A description of the new system of indirect lighting employed in the preschool 
Itthoratories of the University of Iowa Child Welfare Itesearch .Station, The psy- 
cliological and the educational implications of a good system of lighting are 
discussed. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

opinions on inslruclion in the social, studies —A quarter-million-dollar in¬ 
vestigation has recently been concluded. Sponsored iby the American Historical 
Association and subsidized by the Carnegie Corporation, a commission com¬ 
posed of widely known scholars in the social studies and in education has de¬ 
voted five years to study of instruction through the social studies in elementary 
and secondary scliools. The results of their research and reflection are being 
published in a series of volumes. With a number of the reports yet to be issued, 
the concluding volume* has recently come from the press. Signed by twelve of 
the sixteen members of the commission, this report is a relatively brief state¬ 
ment of the conclusions reached. No summary of the evidence is presented, al¬ 
though each chapter is closed with a mention of the monographs on which the 
chapter is based. 

The first part of the report consists in an interpretation of recent trends in 
American life and a statement of American social ideals and traditions. Such 
an examination and exposition of our society was felt by the commission to be 
an essential preliminary to the selection of a program of social-science instruc¬ 
tion. Necessarily, this diagnosis of the society for which they were to prescribe 
was based not on researches immediately directed by the commission but on the 
individual and the collective scholarship possessed by the members. “Cumula¬ 
tive evidence,” the commission says, “supports the conclusion that, in the United 
States as in other countries, the age of individnalism and laissez faire in economy 
and government is closing and that a new age of collectivism is emerging” (p. 
i6). Thus the commission has faced the facts of the accelerating integration of 
the national and world economy. It advocates a conscious direction of societal 
evolution to the end that democracy shall be preserved. A curbing of economic 
individualism seems to the commission essential to the most efficient use of our 
superb industrial machine and to the realization of our cultural potentialities. 
Clearly, the society which the commission would educate us to build would be a 
genuine cultural democracy, a world in which individuality would be preserved 

’‘Conclusions and Recommendations oj the Commission: Report of the Commission 
on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. xii-|-i68. |i.2S. 
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and developed, but not in its acquisitive expressions. To the Tninrl of this re¬ 
viewer, American ideals are admirably stated in this section of the report. 

The remainder of the report is for the most part disappointing. The chapter 
on “Selection and Organization of Materials of Instruction,” which one might 
expect would reflect the findings of a series of objective researches, is philo¬ 
sophical and “opinionizing” in its entirety. It stands replete in tiresome exhor¬ 
tation, in vague generalities, in platitudes put forward as important discoveries. 
That it rests on any research seems impossible. That it will modify practice 
seems equally impossible. 

The treatment of the method of teaching is simOar. Under the caption 
“Critique of Contemporary Emphases,” the commission has chosen to oSer a 
number of bald, sweeping assertions, unsupported by a shred of evidence, which 
amount to an airing of old prejudices. Of sixteen points under “ Good Teaching,” 
thirteen are simply armchair statements that “the competent teacher wiUhold,” 
“will adjust,” “will supplement,” “will encourage,” “will seek,” etc. (pp, 78- 
79). The chapter is concluded with the helpful statement that, "when all is said 
that can he said concerning method, the great teacher defies analysis. He can 
neither be defined, nor his method dissected or described; hut whoever comes 
into his presence feels the power of a human spirit” (p. 84). 

In a chapter on “Tests and Testing” the commission has gone far out of its 
way to attack intelligence tests and their uses. The method used is the setting¬ 
up of straw men to serve as targets for criticism; the values which it is assumed 
school administrators attach to such tests are bizarre in the extreme. No evi¬ 
dence is introduced to show that such values exist outside the imaginations of 
the commission. 

With the criticism of the new-type tests for the measurement of classroom 
products, the reviewer agrees, in part, on the basis of his somewhat casual and 
subjective impressions. It is to be lamented, however, that the commission, 
despite its vast resources, exhibits no more substantial foundation for its con¬ 
clusions than the reviewer admits for his own. It is to be resented, furthermore, 
that the commission has nothing constructive to offer the many teachers who 
have tlie insight to realize the inadequacy of present tests in the social studies. 
Professional zeal is ill requited with the easy statement that “in the final 
analysis the actual testing of a program of social-science instruction is not con¬ 
ducted by teachers in the schools, but rather by the responses of the individual 
to social situations throughout life and by the course of social events in which 
children so instructed isarticipate” (p. 101). 

With the commission’s empihasis on the teacher as first of all a student 
throughout his career, one is happy to agree. However, a careful reading of the 
chapter on the teacher leaves one with the definite impression that the commis¬ 
sion has no conception of the teacher as a student of children and of the educa¬ 
tive process; the only studentship acknowledged by the commission is that which 
is devoted to mastery of the heritage of subject matter. While a show is made 
of pleading for the close co-operation of subject-matter specialists and educa- 
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tionists in the education of teachers, actually the commission leaves no place for 
the study of teaching and learning. Apparently, in the commission’s conception, 
courses in education merely equip the teacher with a cheap bag of tricks, “peda¬ 
gogical prestidigitation” (p. 113), “classroom legerdemain” (p. 71), “techniques 
and formulae” (p. 108). The reviewer does not deny the existence of superficial 
courses in education, but he resents the wholesale condemnation of the field, as 
an unjustified attack based on old prejudices. lie disputes the adequacy of the 
following ideal: 

In summary, an institution for the preparation of social-science teachers should be 
a center for introducing young men and women to a realistic knowledge of the trends, 
tensions, and conflicts of American society in its world-setting, for bringing them into 
close and living connection with aU the great systems of social thought—ancient, mod¬ 
ern, and contemporary—and for revealing to them the magnificent potentialities of 
science in the realization of the finest dreams of mankind [pp. 113-14]. 

This idea is essentially a denial that the teacher is anything more than a 
cultured citizen and a special student of society. 

The final chapter, bearing the title “Public Relations and Administration,” 
impresses the reviewer as an excellent statement. It is a strong plea for the as¬ 
sumption by the educational profession of responsibility for social welfare. In 
order that teachers may carry such responsibility, it is urged that their position 
in community, state, and nation must be strengthened through the provision of 
economic security, better incomes, and better working conditions. Administra¬ 
tors must exercise a leadership which gives teachers the fullest opportunity to 
make education a true service in societal direction. The chapter is, however, a 
declaration of values rather than a statement of facts or inferences from facts. 
It is conceivable that a loo-per cent American, a business man paying heavy- 
taxes on real estate, or a Communist would take exception to the views of the 
commission and advance a different philosophy. 

This book is a weak conclusion to a quarter-million-doUar investigation. It 
is almost wholly a statement of opinion, and its style is such that the opinions 
are set forth as finalities. In long, involved sentences, subjective views are de¬ 
livered as oracular pronouncements from Olympus, and commonplaces are 
given ponderous utterance. 

This document must arouse dispute because it is disputatious in character. 
The reviewer believes that the object of subsidized research should be to take 
some things out of the realm of dispute. Opinion should be had without subsidy. 

Peecival W. Hutson 

UmVEESITY OE PiTTSB-UKGH 


Education and life .—One of the most challenging problems of the present day 
lies in the direction of establishing a more intimate relation between education, 
in its various forms, and the myriad of life-situations steadily becoming more 
numerous and complex. In the mind in which education is conceived of as one 
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thing and life as something entirely separate, little progress can be made toward 
drawing the two close together. Only when the life-theme is brought into the 
school and when the educational habit is carried out into life, can there be any 
assurance that a definite advance has been made. 

To accept the challenge and deal with the problem intelligently demands a 
working knowledge of the fundamental principles involved on the part of 
teachers and any others concerned with the organized guidance of youth. Pro¬ 
fessor Jones,' in his latest work, has set forth these principles in the light of 
successful practice under present-day conditions. Quite obviously there is no 
attempt in this book to promulgate new and untried theories but, on the con¬ 
trary, to bring together that which has been tried and found to stand the test 
in the field of practical application. 

The entire volume consists of four distinct parts dealing with the more or 
less natural divisions of the main subject. Part I deals with the generally ac¬ 
cepted meanings and the undcrlyring purposes of guidance. Subdivisions cover 
(i) the need for guidance, (a) the meaning and purpose of guidance, (3) young 
people’s problems, and (4) basic assumptions upon which to proceed, Part II 
has to do with methods used in investigation for guidance purposes, including 
(i) general methods; (2) use of school records; (3) flexibility of school organiza¬ 
tion; (4) exploratory activities; (s) tests; (6) personality traits and self-analysis; 
(7) case-study methods; and (8) methods of securing, recording, and evaluating 
data from various sources. 

J5y way of answering many of the specific questions arising in the struggle 
to establish an effective guidance program for a given school or locality, Part HI 
embodies a discussion of actual methods found useful and workable in counsel¬ 
ing and guiding pupils. Consideration is given to methods appropriate for 
various kinds and sizes of schools and for the successive school levels, as well as 
to methods appropriate for different aspects of guidance, such as educational, 
vocational, and leisure time. Part IV serves as a summary in two distinct ways; 
(i) It is, in a sense, a condensed treatment of the material covered in the first 
three parts. (2) It presents a brief historical account of the guidance movement, 
bringing out especially desirable examples and pointing out intelligent means of 
evaluating results. 

This publication should serve as a further stabilizing influence in the field of 
guidance. It is not in any way flashy nor suddenly inspirational but has the en¬ 
during ciualities of soundness, which are essential in building securely a sub¬ 
stantial program in this vital aspect of education. 

Dean M. Schweickhaed 

Assistant Supeeintendent oe Schools 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

' Arthur J. Jones, Principles of Guidance. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1934 (second edition). Pp. xxviii-t-4s6. $3,00. 
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A significant contribution to the literature of fiuhlic-school accounting. —Since 
IQI2, when a joint committee selected from the National Education Association, 
the United States Office of Education, and the National Association of Public 
School Business Officials made its outstanding contribution to public-school 
accounting practices {Report of the Committee on Uniform Records and Reports: 
Adopted by the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, February 29, 1912. United States Bureau of Education Bulletin 
No. 3,1912)) there has been increasing interest in sound financial accounting for 
schools. This interest has been increased by the nation-wide demand for 
economies in public expenditures. Students of educational finance and state 
committees of educators have developed procedures either general in character 
or designed to serve specific areas. An interesting addition to this growing litera¬ 
ture has been published.' 

This work treats at length the incurring and the meeting of liabilities, pay¬ 
roll procedures, accounting for school receipts and expenditures, voucher sys¬ 
tems, accounting for school property, insurance, financial statements, unit costs, 
and budgetary procedure. In fact, the book is much more than a technical 
treatise on accounting; it is a manual of public-school business practices which 
affect financial accounting. Researches are cited, and expert judgments are 
quoted. Numerous forms devised by the author are reproduced in the book 
with extensive illustrations of procedures. Glossaries of accounting terms and 
insurance terms are included. 

This work possesses numerous meritorious features. The accounting system 
described performs adequately the functions that a school accounting system 
must perform. It provides for the recording of receipts and expenses in such a 
way that extensive financial reports can be made periodically and state and na¬ 
tional reports can be compiled. The voucher systems provide for extensive 
original data on the various financial transactions. Provision is made for the 
control of budget appropriations and for the computation of imit costs. “Ad¬ 
vancements,” or revolving funds, are accorded the attention that their im¬ 
portance in school accounting merits. In short, a school district, large or small, 
adopting the forms and procedures outlined in this book would have an ade¬ 
quate accounting system. The general discussion of business practices which 
accompanies the description of the accounting system contains rnuch material 
of great value to the public-school administrator. 

A few statements concerning the less effective features of the book are now 
in order. If the author desired to provide a technical treatise on accormting 
which could be used as a guide, those sections dealing specifically with accoxmt- 
ing procedures as such might have been segregated as one part of this work, 
while the excellent and extended discussions of business practices might very 
effectively have been included in another part with cross-references where 

'John Guy Fowlkes, Principles and Practices of Financial Accounting for Schools. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale & Co., 1934. Pp. xvi-h238. 13,00. 
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necessar>'. This anangement would have obviated the necessity of seeming to 
be dogmatic on several procedures concerning which practice may vary, as for 
example, the allocation of a teaching principal's salary or of indirect costs of two 
organizations occupying the same plant. Again, the majority of accountants 
would provide for adequate budget control by making a charge against an ap¬ 
propriation at the time an obligation is incurred rather than when goods ate 
received. The vei-y excellent pay-roll discussion should have included some 
mention of time reports, particularly from operation and maintenance em¬ 
ployees. The coding is cumbersome, and there is considerable repetition in the 
work which might have been obviated through cross-references. However, these 
points are relatively minor when contrasted with the many commendable 
features of the book. 

Hauky P. Smith 

SyEACOSE UNtVEESITY 


An effort at integration. —In the book under review' the author has turned his 
thought deliberately to the whole sweep of the values of human life rather than 
to a limited aspect of the educative process, in order to find there a principle that 
will give direction to the more specific movements of the process. His search has 
been carried on, in general, in satisfactory manner. 

Starting from a biological conception “which treats education as a process of 
adjustment between inner purpose and outer need, or as the promotion of a 
better way of life” (p. ir), MurseU raises specific questions, which he develops 
into chapters, that bear on the foundations of education, the desired outcomes, 
the more important teaching problems, and what is not too happily designated 
by the terra “instrumentalities.” The book thus falls into four sections. 

The discussion is of such character as both to stimulate and to guide the stu¬ 
dent. The entire book has the merit of being well written, and an accompanying 
workbook, whatever may be its value to an individual teacher, at least removes 
readings, problems, exercises, and the like from the smooth-running text. The 
chapters dealing with the impingement on education of cultural and vocational 
ends, with the furtherance of thinking on the part of the student, and with the 
oft knotty problem of morality seem to the reviewer to be particularly clear and 

suggestive. . 

It is the view of the author that education “must be vocational in its de¬ 
liberately planned, conscious intention, and in its outcomes. This is true simply 
because life is vocational. But also it must be cultural, simply because life must 
be enlightened. We are not facing an alternative but a synthesis” (p. 3 i»)- 
This generalization becomes perhaps more significant when one reads further; 

' James L. Mursell, PrimipUs of Edncaiion, pp. xii-f^od, $ 2 . 7 S! ^ Worhhooh n 
Principles of Education, pp- iv-f-140, $1.25. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc, 

1934 - 
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Education does not serve the ends of vocation by setting up some studies called 
cultural and others called vocational, but rather by making all studies vital and giving 
the pupil a vision of the fullness of human life, whereby he may be guided to his own 
living and enabled to determine his own plan [p. 320]. 

Encouraging, too, is it to find one who builds so close to a biological base 
veering away from the tendency to mark oil large numbers of pupils as in¬ 
capable of thoughtful activity. The author poses the question, “Can everyone 
think?” and answers it thus: “Of course children can think. But you must 
organize their chances for them. You must set up problems which have some 
meaning in their lives. And you must steer them through’’ (p.348). The teach¬ 
ing problem is here placed in its appropriate settmg. 

On the other hand, when the discussion is turned directly on ends, as in the 
second chapter, in which the relation of education and society is considered, the 
critical guns are not fired evenly. Indeed, one suspects that, when the con¬ 
clusion is reached that the “seven cardinal principles of secondary education,” 
while neither too realistic nor overly concrete, yet “furnish us with a splendid 
outline of a valid educational ideal” (p. 31), they did not fire at aU. 

Finally, one wishes throughout that the author’s fine feeling for the play of 
society on both education and the more formal school activity had taken some¬ 
thing more than academic form. Both students and teachers should use this 
sensitiveness as a springboard from whicli to explore the problem further. 

H. Goedon Hulleish 

Ohio State University 


A series of language hooks for elemenlary-school grades. —The making of a 
series of language books for the elementary grades is an undertaking not to be 
entered into lightly. It inevitably follows that such a series, when published 
and placed on the market by a reputable firm of publishers, automatically be¬ 
comes the curriculum in language work for thousands of children in all parts of 
the United States. A tremendous obligation rests, therefore, on the authors and 
editors to present materials which are pedagogicaUy sound, impeccable in 
theory of language and usage, practical for the teacher, and attractive and 
stimulating for the pupil. 

These criteria are admirably met in the Daily-Life Language Series.'^ It is a 
unified and cumulative series, designed to carry the pupil forward by gradual 
and weU-considered advances to an adequate command of his mother-tongue 
for all the ordinary needs of speech and writing. The range extends from Grade 
II to Grade VIII, and the series may be obtained in a three-book edition or in a 
special book-a-grade edition. 

'R. L. Lyman, Roy Ivan Johnson, Frances Ross Dearborn, Mata Virginia Bear, 
and A. Laura McGregor, Daily-Life Language Series: Introductory Book, pp. xviii-|- 
248, $0.76; Book I, pp. xxiv-l-392, $0.80; Book II, pp. xxii-1-486, $0.84; Book III, pp. 
xxii-t-s38, I0.96. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1934. 
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The Introductory Book, designed for Grade 11 , centralizes the interest de¬ 
vices in the child himself. Such section headings as “About Myself,” “About 
My Family,” “Happenings at Home,” and “Making Friends” indicate the 
spirit and tone which characterise this book. Great stress is laid on the natural 
forms of children’s use of language: telling personal anecdotes, discussing toys 
and pictures, talking about birthdays, arranging a birthday party, writing invi¬ 
tations for the party, etc. The grammar drill is confined to the primary usage 
problems, irarticularly with the verbs “see,” “saw,” “come,” “came ” “give 
“gave,” and the verb “be.” Passive or rote learning is outlawed; every lesson 
almost every page, contains one or more interesting activities for the class or 
for individual pupils to engage in. Good penmanship is stressed, and many 
illustrations of good penmanship are given. Moreover, the book is filled with 
bright pictures, which illustrate and motivate the activities. 

All that has been said of the Introductory Book holds true for the other books 
of the series. As the children grow in maturity and experience, the activities 
follow their interest and abilities, but the same emphasis on doing something 
with language is maintained throughout. In all the books the learning ma¬ 
terials are grouped around a central theme, as in the case of the Introductory 
Book. New skills are gradually introduced and are maintained by a scientifically 
built series of repetitions. Individual differences in learning rate are met by 
volunteer activities for bright pupils and by special maintenance exercises for 
the slower pupils. All the activities are kept informal, and the transition from 
speech to writing is made with the least friction. Stress on self-learning is the 
keynote of tlie series, with frequent exercises in self-appraisal and tests by which 
the pupil can plot his own progress. 

Grammar, by name at least, is very completely subordinated to the needs 
of pupils as they carry on the activities and the projects suggested throughout 
the series. Such grammar as is included deals almost entirely with the handling 
of the Englisli sentence and is immediately put to work in sentence exercises. 
New grammatical concepts are clearly explained and profusely illustrated by pen 
drawings and examples. In word usage this series has avoided many of the 
prescriptive requirements of earlier books, but a few of the hardy perennials crop 
up unexpectedly here and there. The reviewer doubts the value of such an 
exercise as “Is it (/, me) whom you want?” Even granting that "It is me” is 
an error, which it decidedly is not, the normal eighth-grade child is almost sure 
to say, “Do you want me?” or “Is it me you want?” This tendency toward 
“schoolmarra” sentence structure in some of the exercises is the only fault which 
the reviewer has found in some sixteen hundred pages of print. In fact, he is 
enthusiastic about the series and recommends these books to the attention of 
all who direct and supervise elementary instruction. 

Robeet C. Pooley 


University or Wisconsin 
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The story-telling art .—A book which treats of story-telling and its place in 
education is always welcomed with interest by teachers and supervisors who 
recognize the value of the story in training children. 

The hook under review' is prefaced by the statement that another textbook 
on the theory of story-telling would be superfluous and that this book is not 
theoretical. It is an outgrowth of the experiences of a group of story specialists, 
each of whom works with a different type of audience in the city of New York. 
There are fourteen chapters by as many different, contributors, and each chapter 
is supplemented by a list of stories used with success by the author. Some of the 
lists are annotated, and some contain titles which will be new to many story¬ 
tellers. Many teachers will find this volume helpful and will do well to add it 
to their libraries. 

The chapters which will have most value for the experienced teacher are 
those concerned with (i) radio story-teUing, which is written in the first person 
and contains definite information; (2) folk lore and legends, which offers some 
new ideas and new sources of material and which differentiates nicely between 
legends and folk tales; (3) ghost and “mammy” tales, which suggests stories to 
help in supplying children’s demands; (4) holiday programs, containing a help¬ 
ful list of books and stories with annotations; (5) poetry, containing classified 
lists and showing the advantages of introducing poetry in the story hour; and 
(6) plays for the young adult and (7) the use of the story in adult education, 
both of which touch on ideas newer to the average teacher. 

Chapter i summarizes the important points in the technique of telling and 
using stories, and eacli of the other chapters discusses the use of stories in a 
different phase of education. 

The book as a whole would be more convincing and much more interesting 
if it were written in a less formal style. The reader wishes to know definitely 
where and how the recommended stories were told and whether the conditions 
imder which the story-teller succeeded are comparable to his own. Not many 
teachers have the time and the ability to “map their own story courses from 
these charts with profit and pleasure” as the editor suggests, after saying in the 
Preface that the book describes the adventures of a pioneering group of story 
specialists, each working with a different type of audience, each meeting a differ¬ 
ent problem, and each returning from the adventure with an experience that 
he or she has never told before. 

The tone of the chapters, with the exception of some of those already men¬ 
tioned as the most helpful to experienced teachers, is very similar to that of other 
books on the theory of story-telling. They lack the vitality and the intimate 
touch which might be expected in descriptions of personal “adventures” and in 
a book which makes a new approach to the subject. 

' The Story Telling Hour. Edited for the New York Story League by Carolyn S. 
Bailey. New York; Dodd, Mead & Co., 1934. Bp. X-I-2S2. $2.00. 
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The bibliographies included and the ideas advanced, however, will un- 
doubtedly be of value to story-tellers in various fields. 

Evangeline Colburn 


A French reader for young children. —Ginn and Company has put out an 
American edition' of a charming little English publication intended for young 
children who are learning French. The author, who understands children and 
realizes that their interests and vocabulary are still limited at this early age, even 
in their own language, has taken the characters for her book from a world with 
which they are all familiar: the brave cock, the hen, the chick, the duck, the 
fox, the dog, the sheep, the cat, the donkey, the turkey, the bee—all have a place 
in the story. Aware that word count and grammar must be reduced to their 
lowest terms for such young pupils as she has addressed in this book, the author 
aime to familiarize the pupil with simple, pleasant-sounding phrases connected 
with a story so attractive that he will learn these short, correct sentences be¬ 
cause of sheer pleasure and constant repetition. The aim of motivating study 
through interest is commendable, but the success of handling as much repetition 
as is offered here will depend on the individual teacher. American children 
readily tire of repetition unless it is very skilfully presented. 

The aim of motivating study through interest is furthered by the delightful 
pen-and-ink drawings by H. Radcliffe Wilson, which illustrate the text and 
give life to every page. 

The author suggests that the stories are such that they could easily be re¬ 
worked in dialogue, and the children might enjoy bringing the characters to 
life by making cardboard reproductions of them and putting them in action on 
a stage of their own. The book also lends itself to oral reading and could be 
used for aural training in a class that was otherwise using a more advanced 


textbook. 


JOSETTE E. SPIMK 
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Cilucational anb Cbitorial Comment 


TtiE Role oe the Scientific Method in Educational 
Reconstruction 

Within a few swift decades we have passed from an essentially 
rural to an urban civilization. The tempo of change has been so 
rapid that no aspect of life has been unaffected. Few, if any, of our 
institutions have escaped the necessity of readjustment. Indeed, it 
is becoming increasingly clear that many old institutional forms will 
have to be modified or abandoned altogether. Certain it is that the 
school will have to adjust itself to the new order of things. This re¬ 
adjustment will no doubt involve the making of many important de¬ 
cisions both with respect to general policies and with respect to 
specific practices. On what bases will these decisions be made? Are 
they to be made on the basis of philosophic insight, of scientifically 
determined facts, of such facts as may be readily available, or on the 
basis of general, social experience? Obviously, the role that scientific 
method is to play in the reconstruction of social policy is a matter of 
a great deal of importance. Such is especially the case with respect to 
education because in the years immediately ahead many, perhaps 
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most, of the vital problems will involve matters of broad policy 
rather than of specific technique. ^ 

In an editorial published in a recent issue of the Phi Delta Kappan 
Professor G. T. Buswell, of the University of Chicago, makes a vigor¬ 
ous defense of the scientific method in education. In view of the im¬ 
portance of the issues involved, we feel justified in quoting the edi¬ 
torial in full. 

In the December, 1934, issue of the Social Frontier Benjamin Ginzburg con¬ 
siders the position of “The Scientist in a Crumbling Civilization.” The discourse 
is a curious jumble of contradictions aimed to show that the golden age of science 
is past, that science has become the subservient brain of modern capitalism. Not 
liking capitalism, Mr. Ginzburg thinks that science has had its day. Limiting 
the discussion here to the field of education, one finds many sympathizers with 
Mr. Ginzburg’s view. The scientific movement in education, they tell us, must 
give way for a new era. 

Science always suffers in an era of impatience. Planning takes the place of 
science. New deals and new pronouncements flourish. The slow progress of 
science seems too conservative. To build only as far as our knowledge permits is 
not in accord with the ambitions of the present age. We must go beyond science. 

In the fields of education the lines of conflict between two sharply opposmg 
schools of thought are being drawn tighter. The one school holds that the better 
social order, which all desire, will be reached by following grand philosophies 
formulated in the minds of our prophets; by accepting a priori plans and formu¬ 
las hastily put together. The other school shares the same ideal goal as the ob¬ 
jective, but has an utter distrust of all new plans, new deals, and new formulas 
which are spun out of the desires of wishful thinkers. It holds that when prac¬ 
tices get too far ahead of knowledge the inevitable error in direction makes neces¬ 
sary a long period of reconstruction while the erroneous ways are being forgot¬ 
ten; and that, in the long run, the slower progress which is necessary if we seek 
the truth as we go, will bring mankind more surely to its final goal and with less 
suffering en route. 

Past educational practices afford many illustrations of the effect of these two 
opposing schools of thought. We w'ere told in phrases that sounded well that the 
elementary school was the period for memorization and drill, that reasoning and 
problem-solving were not in order until after the age of adolescence. Scientific 
studies of the growth of mental abilities, such as those made by Thorndike and 
others, eventually dislodged the basis of this a priori theory, and elementary 
schools profited immensely. Persons who posed as authorities in the field of edu¬ 
cation decided subj cctively what the curriculum in spelling should be and made a 
curriculum corresponding to their notions. Scientific studies made by Ayres, 
Horn, and others have completely discredited these a priori views as to what 
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words children should spell, and again the school has profited enormously. High- 
sounding phrases to the effect that all men are created free and equal were trans¬ 
lated by educational reformers into school practices which treated all children as 
though they could master the same course of study and learn by uniform meth¬ 
ods of teaching. Scientific investigations of individual differences finally con¬ 
vinced the school that a uniform program is impossible and that adjustments to 
individual needs are necessary. Example after example could be given to show 
that educational planning which does not rest upon scientific data produces an 
inevitable error in direction and a corresponding waste of energy. 

The scientific movement in the field of education during the last thirty years 
has produced an entirely new type of literature. School teachers and adminis¬ 
trators have a body of factual data on which to build practices which was al¬ 
most completely lacking thirty years ago. A good beginning has been made, 
scarcely more than that. In contrast with the development in education through 
all the years when wishful thinkers have propounded their reforms, the progress 
of the past thirty years needs no defense. Yet, because the way of science is slow 
and tedious, impatient reformers now demand that we renounce it as a method, 
that we create a school for the new social order out of whole cloth, that creation 
rathei than scientific achievement is now the order of the day. 

The open discussion of these views in the educational press is stimulating and 
obviously useful. The changes in practice of some of our leading graduate 
schools of education in reducing the amount of emphasis upon scientific work is 
to be viewed with concern. 

If the offering of a non-research degree, such as the Doctor of Education, re¬ 
sults in shifting the emphasis to practice rather than research, the number of 
people who are competent to contribute to the scientific knowledge in this field 
will be notably decreased. In view of the advances in educational practices 
which even a short thirty years of scientific research have made possible, it seems 
unthinkable that educational leaders will now turn back to speculation and au¬ 
thority. Yet, with science gone, what else remains but these? 

The time for scientific contributions to education was never so opportune as 
now. The age of easy expansion in education is over. The time for critical re¬ 
search is here. We have witnessed in successive waves popular interest in 
achievement tests, mental tests, new-type examinations, ability grouping, cur¬ 
riculum revision, project and activity movements, and administrative schemes 
without number. Popular exploitation of these is past. Real scientific achieve¬ 
ment is now possible. 

Never was there more need of a clear, unemotional understanding of the 
place of fundamental research in the field of education than at the present time. 
Between the wishful thinkers and the ultra-conservatives there is a third party— 
the progressive realists. This group also works for a better social order, but its 
faith is in construction, not creation. An age of impatience has its hazards. 
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A Comparison of the Educational Achievemenx 
OF Scottish and American Pupils 

In 1931 the Scottish Council for Research in Education sponsored 
an experiment which had as its chief purposes (i) the comparison of 
the standards of achievement in schools in Scotland and America 
and (2) the determination of the applicability of so-called “American 
achievement tests" to Scottish pupils. The test selected to be given 
to Scottish children was the Public School Achievement Tests 
Battery A, Form 2. The Public School Achievement Tests, it •will be 
recalled, have been well standardized in America by a dminis tration 
to “all types of children in all types of schools in rural districts, in 
towns, and in cities.” The test was given to all the pupUs in the 
County of Fife whose eleventh birthdays fell in the school session 
1930-31. The result of this investigation showed that Fife pupils 
at about eleven years, four months in age are as far advanced in 
general educational achievement as American pupils sixteen months 
older. The findings suggested “that the growth curve for school 
achievement of Fife pupils measured in grades per annum is a 
straight line parallel to the growth line for American pupils, but 1,3 
grades above it.” If this supposition is correct, the superiority of 
Fife pupils at the age of eleven would seem to be due to the fact that, 
as a rule, they enter school twelve or fifteen months younger than 
American pupils. To test this hypothesis, tests were given in a 
second investigation to a representative group of pupils whose ages 
lay between seven and eleven years, inclusive. 

The investigation was conducted by Gregor Maegregor, who has 
recently published his findings in a volume entitled Achmemni 
Tests in the Primary School (Publications of the Scottish Council for 
Research in Education, VI. London: University of London Press, 
Ltd., 1934). 

The major conclusions of the investigation are summarized as 
follows; 

1. In general level of achievement Fife “eleven-year-olds” are sixteen months 
ahead of American children of the same age: they are progressing at the rate of 
a grade per annum, This conclusion is based not on the “total score,” which is 
shown to be unsatisfactory, but on a weighted average grade. 

2. Results are found for each of the five constituents involved. In reading 
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Fife pupils are, on the average, five months ahead: in arithmetic computation, 
twenty months: in arithmetic reasoning, thirteen months: in language usage, 
twenty-four months: and in spelling, twenty-nine months. 

3. These results give a very vivid impression of the relative standards in 
American and Scottish schools. In comparison with American practice reading 
is very definitely the subject which reflects least credit on Fife pupils. It is ap¬ 
parent that in American schools reading comprehension receives much greater 
attention than is customary in Scottish schools. As the ability to extract mean¬ 
ing from the printed page has an important bearing upon further study, the dis¬ 
closure of this weakness is worthy of the attention of Scottish teachers and 

administrators. 

4. Rates of progress throughout the year for different percentiles are calcu¬ 
lated for each of the five subjects, and for the median in the case of the weighted 
average grade. 

5. As one consequence it is shown that the Reading Test is the most suitable 
for Scottish schools, that the Arithmetic Tests are unsatisfactory partly owing 
to the nature of their content and partly through not being sufficiently difficult, 
and that the Language Usage and Spelling Tests, though standardized up to 
Grade IX in American schools, are too easy for the best Fife eleven-year-olds." 

6. In addition, from consideration of the actual growth in the year and the 
average rate of growth per year of schooling, hypotheses are suggested concern¬ 
ing the nature of the growth curves for these constituents in previous years. It 
appears likely that the growth curve for the weighted average grade has been a 
straight line showing steady growth comparable with that found in America. 

7. By the second investigation it is substantiated that the lead held at eleven 
and a half is also present at seven and a half. From the results of the survey of 
the intelligence of Scottish children by the Scottish Council for Research in 
Education, Fife pupils are shown to be slightly more intelligent on the average 
than Scottish pupils in general. The efiect of this superiority of intelligence is 
eliminated by translating the results of the achievement test from terms of 
chronological age into mental age. 

8. By discounting the superiority in intelligence of Fife pupils, the results 
may be read as applicable to all Scottish pupils. These show a lead in education¬ 
al achievement of fourteen months at seven and a half years of age, which, al¬ 
though it decreases slightly, amounts to twelve months between eleven and a 
half and twelve years of age. 

Efiiciency of teaching is required to explain how a Scottish pupil makes al¬ 
most the same progress as an American pupil twelve months or so older: it does 
not explain the initial appearance of the fourteen months’ lead. This advantage 
of Scottish pupils in educational achievement is consequently due mainly to the 
extra fifteen months of schooling. It would thus appear that the practice 
customary in Scotland of admitting children to school a year or fifteen months 
earlier than in America is clearly Justified on educational grounds. 

9. The various hypotheses referred to in Paragraph 6 are verified in a re- 
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niai kal:)lc measure l)y t.hc more extensive survey undertaken in the second ' 
vcstignlion. The growth curves during five years for Fife pupils in reading and 
arithmetic compulation are concave upwards, exhibiting a progressive improve 
nient in rate of growth. In language usage and spelling the curves are convex 
u[)ward&, Imt this characteristic is attributable to deficiencies in the American 
tests erniiloyed, which make them too easy for the brighter eleven-year-olds of 
I'ife and tlnrs jiroducc tlie ilattcning of the curves technically described as “ceil¬ 
ing effect.'' The curve for the weighted average grade is a straight line, prac¬ 
tically parallel to tlu; norm for American schools but approximately fifteen 
numlh.s aliove it in [losition. 

1 2. '['he wliole investigation lias demonstrated the value of objective achieve- 
nionl tests to Fife teachers. Flven with the deficiencies inevitably associated 
with tests based on the practice of another country and standardized therein 
tlic tests em[)loyed have yielded significant results. The experiment certainly 
juatifie.s tlie claim that if achievement tests are constructed in conformity with 
Scottish [iraclice and standardized in Scottish schools, they will prove of excep¬ 
tional worth to Scottish teachers and administrators in estimating the progress 
of pupils and of dus.scs at the different stages of instruction. The value of such 
an asses.sment would be greatly enhanced if the results were used in conjunction 
with mental ages ilcrived from norms which could be regarded as indisputably 
valid for Scottish pupils. 


'!'hc Scottish experiment leads to a conclusion at variance with a 
consideral)lc body of oijinion in this country. There is evidence to 
indicate tliat, if the teaching of reading is postponed until children 
luLve readied the mental age of six and one-half years, the chances of 
failure and discouragement will be greatly reduced. Moreover, the 
high percentage of failure in Grade I has raised rather sharply the 
question whether the work of that grade, as now organized, is too 
difficult for a considerable percentage of children who have a 
chronological age of six years. American educators will, therefore, 
be both interest«1 and challenged by the conclusioir that the superior 
achievement of Scottish children results from the fact that they are 
admitted to school a year or fifteen months earlier than the pupils 
in this country. 


FrRROOM. or dRACiriNG OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Schools and colleges in this country are faced with two serious 
dhhculties; (.i) M.’hey must get funds with which to operate. (2) 
'They must make secure the right to analyze objectively the function¬ 
ing of existing political, economic, and social institutions. The de- 
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pression revealed the fact that there are powerful interests which are 
opposed to the traditional American conception of a free, democratic 
educational system. In many communities these interests, covering 
their subtle attacks under the plea of economic necessity, have suc¬ 
ceeded in materially curtailing the educational opportunities of 
youth. More recently there has been launched an attack on the right 
of teachers, in school and in college, to deal in an objective way with 
the vital and dynamic issues of contemporary American life. Per¬ 
haps the most notorious example of this kind of thing is the attempt 
of the Hearst papers to make it appear that reputable American uni¬ 
versities are harboring professors who are actively engaged in dis¬ 
seminating communistic ideas and in cultivating attitudes of dis¬ 
loyalty. Although the Hearst papers have been the most conspicu¬ 
ous of the “Red” hunters, they are not the only newspapers that have 
engaged in the badgering of teachers. Other papers have been mak¬ 
ing a more subtle, and for that reason perhaps a more effective, at¬ 
tack. Witness the following c^uotation from an editorial in the Chi¬ 
cago Daily Tribune in support of a bill to require teachers to take the 
oath of allegiance. 

It is a reflection on the teaching profession that there have been so many mani¬ 
festations of hostility to American institutions as to raise this growing demand 
for an explicit assertion and pledge of loyalty. The extent of the infiltration of 
subversive ideas has not yet been established, but we know that a considerable 
number of teachers in New York City are hostile to the American form of gov¬ 
ernment and, while New York is far from being representative of the nation but 
on the contrary is more like a part of Europe than America, it is well worth 
while for any American community to require of the teachers of its youth an 
affirmation of allegiance to the Constitution. It is a requirement which wiU add 
to the prestige of the teaching profession and should be welcomed by every 
loyal teacher. Certainly it is a kind of national suicide to permit teachers who 
are hostile to our national institutions to impose their own doctrines upon the 
nation’s youth. 

In a more recent editorial, entitled “Americanism Asserts Itself,” 
the Tribune commented as follows: 

The American Liberty League, a citizens’ organization created to support 
American principles and institutions against the prevailing attacks upon them, 
has begun to establish chapters in the universities and colleges. Every loyal 
American who has observed the extent to which students are exposed to sub¬ 
versive theories and influences will w'elcome this project. 
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We do not doubt the majority of the faculties and student bodies in our ed 
cational institutions are loyal to the great traditions, policies, and institution 
of our country. But there are foci of subversive influence -whidh are spreadin 
perverted criticism of American national experience, together -with ideas drawn 
from European conditions and the radical revolt against them. Against this ac 
tivity there has been too little open and emphatic assertion of American ideals 
and accomplishments, an injustice to youth which has a right to protection from 
subversive propaganda borrowing influence and seeming authority from the 
teacher’s office. 

.... The impatient idealism and inexperience of youth expose it to the in¬ 
fluence of the radical doctrinaire. Youth, perhaps inevitably, reacts against the 
standards and assumptions of its elders and likes to feel it can better them. That 
is in the main a useful tendency, but it can be betrayed by false prophets, and of 
them we have an overproduction in time of trouble. The American order de¬ 
serves a better defense than it has had from those to whom we have confided the 
preparation of American youth for the use of the great heritage it possesses and 
should carry forward. 

A part of this campaign to restrict the freedom of teachers is the 
effort, successful in a number of states, to secure legislation requiring 
teachers to take an oath of allegiance. To the unsophisticated this 
requirement may seem harmless and even desirable. Certainly 
teachers who advocate social change through other than legally con¬ 
stituted means have no right to hold positions in either publicly or 
privately supported institutions, but, after all, the exclusion of such 
teachers from our educational system is not the real issue. The pri¬ 
mary puqoose of legislation requiring teachers to take an oath of 
allegiance is not to eliminate from the schools the handful of teach¬ 
ers who may be disloyal; the real purpose behind such legislation is 
to make teachers in general more conservative in the teaching of the 
social sciences, to prevent even objective criticism of existing institu¬ 
tions, and to make the schools instruments for cultivating in youth 
an emotional attachment to things as they are. 

The whole problem of freedom of teaching of the social sciences is 
complicated by the fact that the American public, by and large, has 
been unwilling to regard the schools as proper agencies for the difiu- 
sion of social intelligence. Many, perhaps most, of the issues about 
which youth need to be informed are so controversial in nature that 
parents have been reluctant to have them discussed in the classroom. 
The result is that in most American communities the social sciences 
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have not been given the vital kind of treatment which it is necessary 
they should have. 

By some means the public must be convinced that the school is 
failing to perform what is perhaps its most useful function when it 
fails to give youth an understanding of the structure of the society 
in which they will soon take their place as adults. Moreover, it must 
be recognized that the study of our political and economic institu¬ 
tions cannot be confined to their outward forms; such study must be 
directed toward an understanding of their inward workings. Teach¬ 
ers everywhere, in school as well as in college, must be accorded free¬ 
dom of discussion of such social institutions and values as are within 
the intellectual competency and the social maturity of their pupils. 
This statement is not to he taken to mean that teachers should be 
free to press on youth the acceptance of specific formulas for the solu¬ 
tion of social problems; it means that teachers should be free to teach 
pupils to gather and weigh evidence, to balance arguments, to ar¬ 
rive at critical understandings—in short, to be objective and experi¬ 
mental in their attitudes. Failure to permit such freedom of teaching 
of the social studies will impede or prevent altogether necessary so¬ 
cial adjustments and may in the long run contribute to social col¬ 
lapse, If we are to have a self-repairing society, that is to say, a soci¬ 
ety in which we are constantly criticizing the effectiveness of our so¬ 
cial arrangements and attempting to make such readjustments as 
conditions may seem to require, we shall have to secure for teachers 
freedom from the bludgeoning of “Red” hunting journalists, of patri¬ 
otic societies, of conservative boards of control, and of all others 
whose vested interests may lead them to oppose rational processes of 
social change. 


Efeect or THE Depression on PRontrcTiON or 
Books in the United States 

Every two years the government of the United States takes a 
census of manufactures, which includes, among other things, the 
number of books published during the year the census is taken. The 
figures for 1933 have just appeared. These census reports reveal 
certain significant trends in the reading interests of the American 
public. One notes, in the first place, that the total number of books 
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published declined from approximately 235 millions in 1929 to 120 
millions in 1933. For tbe four-year period 1929-33 there was a sharp 
decline in the production of every class of books except sociology 
and economics. Perhaps the most surprising decrease in the number 
of books published is in the field of fiction, where the decrease was 


NUMBER OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 1929 , 1931 , AND 1933 
AND PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE OR DECREASE 
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65.456,636 

58,070,083 



use). 

80,189,93s 

— 10 

-27 

Juvenile. 

36,885,167 

22,416,442 

22,346,400 

0 

-38 

Agriculture. 

688,810 

276,929 

131,382 

-52 

-80 

Biography. 

2,714,090 

2,175,864 

1,449.315 

-33 

-47 

45,880,162 

1.133.855 

19,248,703 

11.527,519 

335,362 

-40 
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Fine arts. 

723.735 

-53 

-70 

History. 

3.979.604 

1,192,929 

1,962,901 

831,858 

-30 
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Law.. 

2,942.176 

1,812,946 

674,763 

- 7 

-38 

-6s 

Medicine. 

1.932.909 

4,048,227 

1,440,958 

2.588,831 

4,676,680 

11,696,702 

-S 3 

Poetry and drama. 

2,589,426 

666,448 

6,764,244 

0 

- 8 s 

-36 

Religion and philosophy. 

17.625.949 

-42 

-61 

Science and technology.. 

2,294,660 

1,814,585 

1,611,642 

— 12 

-30 

Sociology and economics 

1,052,049 

620,451 

1,113.513 

885,535 

+44 

+ 5 

Travel. 

1,725.531 

32,266,878 

2.575,919 

II.169.343 

-6s 

-48 

Miscellaneous. 

Bluebooks, directories 

7,805,245 

-30 

-76 

etc. 


4,197,56s 

2 , 174,222 

-48 


Total. 

235.360,002 

154,235,173 

120,789,903 

— 22 

-49 


from 45 to 11 millions—a decrease of 75 per cent. The percentages of 
decrease in the number of books published in certain other subjects 
were as follows: agriculture, 80; history, 80; fine arts, 70; medicine, 
65; religion and philosophy, 61; poetry and drama, 36; science and 
technology, 30. The trend in the production of textbooks is of special 
interest. For the two-year period 1929-31 the number of school 
textbooks decreased 10 per cent, and for the period 1929-33 the de¬ 
crease was 27 per cent. This decrease in the number of textbooks, it 
should be remembered, took place at a time when school enrolments 
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were showing marked increases. The trend in the publication of 
books on sociology and economics shows very clearly an increasing 
general interest in these subjects. In 1927) 875,000 books were pub¬ 
lished in these subjects; by 1929 the number had increased to slight¬ 
ly more than a million; in 1931 it declined to 620,000; and in 1933 it 
increased to 1,113,000. For the two-year period 1931-33 the per¬ 
centage of increase in the publication of hooks on sociology and eco¬ 
nomics was 44. In 1933, S per cent more books were being published 
in these subjects than in 1929, and 27 per cent more than in 1927. 

The table on page 570 is based on data contained in a recent is¬ 
sue of Publishers’ Weekly. The figures were taken from the census of 
manufactures. 

Instructional Materials eor Adult Classes 

In the latter part of 1933 the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis¬ 
tration approved the expenditure of a portion of relief funds for re¬ 
search on problems of social significance. One of the projects ap¬ 
proved under this plan by the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission 
is known as Educational Research Project 15. The purpose of this 
project is to determine procedures and to organi2:e instructional ma¬ 
terials suitable for adult classes or groups working under the guid¬ 
ance of more or less competent teachers or leaders. The experiment 
is being worked out under the direction of Professor Clem 0 . Thomp¬ 
son, of the University of Chicago. 

As an outgrowth of the project seven lessons have been prepared 
for use with adult groups who may or may not have enjoyed the priv¬ 
ilege of high-school or college training. The attempt is made in each 
lesson to use adult ideas and to state them in language sufficiently 
simple to enable practically any intelligent adult to understand. 
Each of the lesson units contains five elements: (i) an overview of the 
problem, written in simple terms and illustrated; (2) a list of ques¬ 
tions to illustrate what might be considered legitimate questions on 
the issue at hand and to provide a basis for further study; (3) an ex¬ 
planation of new terms that might give some diflficulty; (4) selected 
paragraphs from current magazines and books that are pertinent to 
the discussion; and (5) a bibliography to which students may go for 
additional materials. 
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The lessons prepared to date have the following titles: 

“What Hope for the Jobless? A Lesson in the Study of Unemployment ” 
“Must We Spend Our Way Back to Prosperity? The Need of Establishkg a 
Balance between Consumption and Production.” 

“Enjoy Your Money—Future Investments Limited: Savings as Related to 
Overproduction,” 

“The American Farmer—Citizen or Serf? The Status of the American 
Farmer.” 

“Why We Are Interested in Electric Power; The Relation of Electric Power 
to Society.” 

“Our Economic Jig-Saw Puzzle. Planning and Working for a Better Living,” 
“Security for the Masses; Do We Need Social Insurance?” 

These lessons have two most commendable features: (i) They are 
written in clear and simple English. (2) They contain numerous 
graphic charts so designed that their meaning will be readily under¬ 
stood by the reader who is not accustomed to statistical material. 
Teachers of adult-education classes and leaders of forums and dis¬ 
cussion groups should find this material especially helpful, 

Copies of the lessons already prepared and of others soon to ap¬ 
pear may be secured from Clem O. Thompson, the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, 

Pending State Tax Legislation 

In an article summarizing recent tendencies in taxation for public- 
school support, published in the February number of the Elementary 
School Journal, E. C. Bolmeier pointed out two significant tendencies 
in taxation policy. The first of these is the tendency to enact legisla¬ 
tion establishing a definite limitation on the rate of taxation wWch 
may be applied to property. No less than sixteen states enacted such 
tax-limitation laws during 1932-33. The second tendency, which, no 
doubt, is in part the result of the first, is the adoption of new types of 
taxes. 

An examination of the bills relating to taxation which have been 
introduced in state legislatures during the first two months of 1935 
reveals that the movement to relieve tax burdens on property and to 
raise revenue by other forms of taxation is still spreading. The move¬ 
ment manifests itself in a number of ways. In twenty-five states 
bills have been introduced providing for tax exemptions on property. 
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These bills do not, of course, exempt all property from taxation. 
Many of them exempt homesteads entirely or up to a certain 
amount. In Arkansas the bill provides that farm homesteads up to 


TAX BILLS INTRODUCED IN STATE LEGISLATURES IN 1935 
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New York. 

X 


X 




North Carolina. 

X 





North Dakota. 

X 





Oklahoma. 

X 






Pennsylvania. 

X 

X 

X 


X 


South Dakota. 

X 



X 


Tennessee. 

X 



X 


Texas. 

X 



X 



Washington.... 

X 




X 

West Virginia. 

X 




X 

Wisconsin. 

X 






Wyoming,.. 

X 













forty acres and city property up to $2,500 in valuation be exempted 
from certain taxes. The California bill provides for a constitutional 
amendment whereby property assessed up to $1,500 would be tax 
exempt. In Connecticut the bill exempts ex-service men from taxa¬ 
tion. In five states bills provide for some kind of moratorium on 
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property taxes. Bills providing for limitations on general property 
tax rates, applicable to some or all units of government, have beeiv 
introduced in seven states. It is impossible, of course, at this time to 
ascertain the fate of these various measures; it is clear, nevertheless, 
that they indicate a widespread sentiment in favor of lightening the 
tax burdens on property. 

The policy of reducing taxes on property necessitates, of course, 
the adoption of new types of taxes. Bolmeier in his article pointed 
out that many new taxes were adopted in 1933 and that, of these new 
taxes, the sales tax and the income tax proved to be the most popular 
and the most productive. In fact, by the end of 1934 only eleven 
states had failed to adopt one or the other of these forms of taxes. It 
seems likely, moreover, that during 193S a number of other states 
will enact laws providing for the sales tax and the income tax, Bills 
providing for the sales tax in some form have been introduced in 
seven states, and bills providing for an income tax have been intro¬ 
duced in six states. The popularity of the income tax is also illus¬ 
trated by the fact that in five states bills have been introduced pro¬ 
viding for amendments to the state constitutions which will permit 

the levying of a graduated income tax. 

The table on page 573, compiled from facts contained in a re¬ 
cent issue of the Tax Magazine, indicates the states in which certain 
types of tax measures were introduced in the legislature during the 
first two months of 1935. 
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NEEDED INVESTIGATIONS IN THE FIELD OF 
THE TEXTBOOK 


GUY MONTROSE WHIPPLE 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


Instructors and graduate students seem at times to find difficulty 
in locating research problems that are both worth doing and feasible. 

The textbook is an educational tool of obvious importance and 
universal use. It presents problems that are psychologically and 
pedagogically challenging and that are at the same time practically 
important to perplexed publishers, editors, and authors. According¬ 
ly, I shall try in this article to describe ten problems* that have been 
discussed by a group of Boston textbook editors, in the hope of 
soliciting attention to them as having academic as well as practical 
appeal, 

I. Is the Textbook an Unnecessary Pedagogical Adjunct? 

A problem of seeming significance for writers and publishers of 
textbooks is raised by the assertion—^made occasionally by the more 
enthusiastic proponents of the new in education—that textbooks 
should be discarded altogether in favor of experiential learning, sup¬ 
plemented by class discussion, projects, and that type of activity 
somewhat comically designated by the term “research.” 

Those persons who see in the typical textbook an example 
of undesirable “subject-matter-set-out-to-be-learned,” to quote a 
phrase of mild opprobrium sometimes used, might contribute valu¬ 
able information if they would attack this problem experimentally. 

' The material here presented has been assembled from suggestions contributed in 
informal conferences of a group from the editorial staffs of certain Boston publishers. 
The contributors are Hanson Webster (Houghton Mifflin Company), B. R. Buckingham 
(Ginn and Company), J, W. Sherman (Little, Brown and Company), Trentwell White 
and Elliott Elackiston (Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard Company), E. B. Blackburne 
(Benj. H. Sanborn and Company), C. T. Crowther and the writer (D. C. Heath and 
Company). The publishing firms mentioned will be glad to co-operate with accredited 
representatives of universities or other institutions of research who care to undertake 
any of the proposed investigations. 
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Certainly, textbook publishers would welcome advance informatio 
of the demise of their business! Possibly reforms could be proposed 
to save what is valuable in the textbook idea; but publishers would 
like to have facts, not opinions. 

For purposes of investigation this problem could be restated as a 
series of part problems: Is the use of the textbook declining or likely 
to decline? If so, for what reasons? In what types of schools in 
what school grades, and in what subjects? What forms of learning 
are used as substitutes for the textbook? With what success? 

This problem is allied with those next to be described. 

2. Is It Advanlageous To Replace a Single Set of One Textbook mik 

Several Sets of Different Textbooks? 

In primary reading it would seem possible to provide a broader 
basis of reading if, to take an example, a class of forty pupils were 
equipped with eight copies each of five different first readers instead 
of forty copies of one first reader. To allow for various contingencies, 
there would probably have to be, say, ten copies rather than eight of 
the live readers; nevertheless, the cost would be approximately the 
same. Obviously, such a plan involves certain disadvantages in the 
handling of the class as a whole. An experiment could be set up to 
weigh the advantages and the disadvantages of diversity of text¬ 
books. 

This problem can be studied in several variations. To take an¬ 
other example, a class in history might be supplied with six copies 
each of six well-known history textbooks instead of thirty-six copies 
of a single book. The well-known devices of the socialized recitation 
commonly demand the use by committees or by individuals of mate¬ 
rials from which reports are made on the topics being studied. When 
these materials are limited to those prepared by scholars for adults, 
they frequently prove too difficult, the young researcher is brought 
to a sickening dampening of his enthusiasm for this mode of learning, 
and the progress of the class as a whole is unsatisfactory. It might be 
worth investigating whether the provision of sets of textbooks in 
place of encyclopedias and other references designed fox adults would 
not obviate this difficulty and whether the net result would not then 
be more satisfactory than that afforded by the study of a single text¬ 
book by all pupils. 
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3. What Is the Extent and the Nature of the Demand for Master Copies 
of Material To Be Reproduced by Duplicating Devices? 

This problem is primarily a fact-finding rather than an experi¬ 
mental problem. The things that might be discovered are: How 
widespread is this demand? Tor what sorts of material and for what 
grades is such material desired? How much are school people willing 
to pay for master copies? Related questions of importance are: What 
bearing has the copyright law on this matter? How could the use of 
a copyrighted master copy be controlled? 

It is obvious that the publishers, who, quite properly, have been 
striving to get school men to respect the copyright law, would, in a 
sense, be inviting them to break this law if they went into the busi¬ 
ness of selling master copies of classroom material. At present the 
publication of master copies appears to be limited to the efforts of 
manufacturers of duplicating machines to induce school people to 
purchase their machines by selling prepared materials for the manu¬ 
facture of workbooks. 

4. What Are the Merits—Quality of Material and Cost per Word Being 
Considered—of the Very Cheap, Ten-Cent-Store Type of Books as 
Compared with Standard Textbooks? 

In some quarters there appears a tendency to purchase ultra-cheap 
books for school use or to criticize the textbook publisher for not 
supplying equally cheap books. The study of this situation presents 
a problem primarily clerical, rather than experimental, in nature. 
The essential question would be: What, after all, do you get for ten 
cents? What is the cost of one of these cheap books when computed 
on a cost-per-word basis? How well are the vocabulary and the sen¬ 
tence structure in them fitted to the age and the grade of the children 
for whom the books are bought? What is the pedagogical quality of 
the material? There might also be studied the conditions that pre¬ 
vent textbook publishers from offering books at similar prices. 

S- Why Are School Administrators Averse to Buying Elementary- 
School Boohs That Deviate from the Format of the Typical Text¬ 
book? 

There are published by trade publishers numerous juvenile books 
that differ in format (width of margin, page size, color of binding, 
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etc.) from the typical textbook. It is true that these books are usual¬ 
ly higher in price than the school textbook, but, even when the price 
is made identical, there appears considerable resistance to the pur- 
chase of these books~so much so that the trade-book publisher 
usually has to prepare a "textbook edition” or sell the textbook 
rights to a textbook publisher. The textbook edition is then com¬ 
monly printed from the same plates as the trade edition. This proc¬ 
ess is wasteful of time and money. A study of the reasons control¬ 
ling the prospective school purchaser would be instructive. 

Since the outstanding difference between the two editions seems to 
lie in mere physical size, the primary problem to be studied is: Why 
do school people so often refuse to buy a book if its dimensions differ 
from those of standard schoolbooks? 

This problem has several secondary ramifications that might be 
pursued. For example, the typical textbook "story” for beginners in 
reading is essentially "incidental” in character, whereas the typical 
trade book seems, with good success, to feature the “plot-yarn” type 
of story, that is. a more extended story with a purpose and some 
dramatic flavor. Again, the typical schoolbook story apparently is 
regarded as pedagogically useless by some school people if it is not 
fortified by "questions on the text,” “exercises,” "objective tests,” 
and the like at the end of every story. Are these pedagogical trim¬ 
mings as valuable as they are thought to be? 

6 . What Is the Validity, if Any, of the Increasing Refusal of the Schools 
To Buy Textbooks Bearing a Copyright Date More than a Few 
Years Old? 

A university professor of education to whom I described recently 
the trials of authors, editors, and publishers occasioned by the re¬ 
fusal of many school officials even to look at a textbook more than 
five years old, was dumbfounded at this situation. Some of the 
readers of this article may be equally surprised. Truly, the situation 
is nothing short of ridiculous. If I had space, I could show how it 
adds decidedly to the cost of textbooks with no compensating return, 
how it leads to silly subterfuges to secure fresh copyrights, how it 
often displaces perfectly good books by inferior ones, how it saps the 
energies of our best textbook-writers. I cannot forbear citing the 
classic case of the purchasing agent of a large city school system who 
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returned to the publisher a shipment of Professor George Herbert 
Palmer’s translation of the Odyssey as unacceptable because the 
copyright date was more than five years old! 

The publishers may have been originally responsible for this situa¬ 
tion. Whether they were or not, it is now the school officials who turn 
on the publisher and demand always the “very latest” textbook. 

It is not necessary to outline an investigation of this problem. Ob¬ 
viously, there should be a study of textbooks in different subject- 
matter fields and for different school grades; it should be determined 
in what subjects our knowledge of content or of method advances so 
rapidly as to render textbooks obsolete in any given number of 
years; and it should also be determined whether authors and pub¬ 
lishers do or do not meet these advances without any urging from 
the schools and, if so, by what methods. 

7. In What Specific Respects Are Textbooks Too DiffictiUfor the Learn¬ 
er? If Vocabulary and Style Are Primary Considerations, How Are 
the Difficulties These Present Best Determined and Best Obviated? 
About once in a dog’s age (it has happened once in my editorial 
career) complaint ismade that a textbook is too easy for the grade for 
which it is designed. Very common are complaints that a textbook 
is too difficult. Whether justifiably or not, the pressure for simplifi¬ 
cation seems steadily to increase. 

Some authors and publishers have seemed to think that the check¬ 
ing of the vocabulary of a textbook against a published word list 
meets the difficulty. Experience, however, shows clearly that diffi¬ 
culties of style, particularly of sentence structure, must also receive 
careful consideration—^witness the Winnetka Chart for Determining 
Grade Placement of Children’s Books. It would appear that the 
possibilities of constructive experimentation in this field have not 
been exhausted. One obvious method of procedure would be to work 
directly with individual pupils and to discover from them just what 
statements presented difficulty and just how these statements could 
be reconstructed to meet the difficulty. 

There is an interesting ancillary study that ought to be made. The 
number of words known by readers of different ages indicates that, 
on the average, a child must add to his vocabulary two words every 
day of his school life. Query: How is he to add these two words a 
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clay if authors of textbooks must carefully avoid ever using a-word 
he doesn’t know? Again, if they are not to avoid such usage, what is 
the best method of introducing the new words? You see, the problem 
is the reverse of that of the dentist; instead of painless extraction we 
want to accomplish painless insertion! ’ 

In any event, it is high time we eradicated from the minds of 
teachers the naive notion that a statement to the effect that a given 
textbook has been checked against a given vocabulary list auto¬ 
matically guarantees the fitness of that book for use in a given grade. 

8 , Can the Tentative Conclusions Reached in the Investigations of Cer¬ 
tain Boston Publishers Regarding Optional Sizes of Type and Lead¬ 
ing in Grades I and II be Confirmed in Higher Grades? 

In i93r B. R. Buckingham reported the results of an investiga¬ 
tion,’ undertaken jointly by D. C. Heath and Company, Houghton 
Mifllin Company, and Ginn and Company, to determine under class¬ 
room conditions the best size of type and the best leading for books 
read at the end of Grade I. Later on the same publishers, together 
with the American Book Company, undertook a similar investiga¬ 
tion in Grade II. Without going into details, it may be said that 
these two investigations had similar outcomes and that both of them 
indicated strongly the merit of twelve-point type with three or four 
points of leading—a type decidedly smaller than that commonly 
used in primary-grade books. These results, if deemed valid, have 
much significance for textbook-making because they mean that much 
more reading material could be supplied for a given expenditure of 
money and that pupils could, practically from the start of their read¬ 
ing career, adjust their eye-movements and perception of word forms 
to a visual presentation that could be kept before them with little 
change in their elementary-school days. The publishers would wel¬ 
come further studies of the same sort in Grades III and IV at least. 

9. What Is the Pedagogical Value of Illustrations, Especially of Colored 
Illustrations, in School Textbooks? 

Illustrations in schoolbooks are made by a variety of technical 
processes and in a variety of modes: halftones of photographs, line 

> B. R. Buckingham, “New Data on the Typography o! Textbooks," Thi Textbook 
in Ameyicnn EdncalioUj pp. 93 “i 25 , Thirtieth Yearbook of the National Society for t e 
study of Education, Part 11. Bloomington. lUinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1931 . 
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drawings, cartoons, wax cuts, charts, maps, and color cuts in two, 
three, or four colors (solid colors or tints of various sorts). To use 
any one of these forms of illustration adds to the expense of manu¬ 
facture; hence, since textbooks, in practice, have to be built to meet 
a price, every illustration reduces the amount of verbal material that 
can be supplied. Thus, illustrations present a perennial problem. 

It can be accepted as a sound general principle that any illustra¬ 
tion which adds to the reader’s understanding of the text is of peda¬ 
gogical value and is presumptively a justifiable element in textbook 
construction. But what of illustrations that are inserted to “dress 
up” the book or that have only a dubious value as aids to learning? 
It is at this point that the publishers would welcome an experimental 
study. To make the problem concrete, I shall refer to the use of 
color. 

In the last ten years the demand for colored illustrations has in¬ 
creased in persistency and widened in comprehensiveness. The use 
of color in a primer is an obvious and a familiar step to increase the 
attractiveness of the book to the beginner in reading. But now the 
schools demand (and the publishers try to meet the demand) that 
color be added to readers for higher grades and to textbooks in ele¬ 
mentary English, in history, and even in spelling and arithmetic. 
Many school officials have become indoctrinated with the conviction 
that a textbook without colored illustrations is ipso facto inferior. 
No one has established this contention by experimental evidence. 
Moreover, the school officials do not seem to imderstand that every 
illustration reduces the amount of text that can be sold for a given 
figure. To be more specific, D. C. Heath and Company figure that, if 
the single added color (orange) had been omitted (leaving only black- 
and-white illustrations) from one of our recent elementary-school 
arithmetics, the money thus saved could have added 64 pages of 
text, or about 700 arithmetical problems. Which would be more 
effective for acquiring knowledge and skill in arithmetic—33 orange- 
tinted illustrations or 700 arithmetical problems? 

If it is certain that the color is pedagogically valuable, the problem 
merely breaks up into a series of problems: In what books is color 
valuable? In what grades? How many colored cuts are needed to 
gain the desired pedagogical value? What colors are thus effective? 
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Is the child’s aesthetic taste improved, as well as Ms insight into 
arithmetic or reading, by contemplating purple cows against a back¬ 
ground of Persian-orange sky? Personally I feel like Gelett Burgess- 
“I never saw a purple cow; I never hope to see one.” 

10. Whai Do the Schools Really Wanljor Indexes in Textbooks? 

'riie problem raised by the index is somewhat analogous to that 
presented by colored illustrations. The textbook (except very ele¬ 
mentary and simple books) must have an index or it will not be pur¬ 
chased, but no one seems clear what pedagogical value is extracted 
from this index. In this situation the publisher is tempted to do 
what one might expect; he supplies what goes for an index, but he 
jams it into whatever pages are left to permit the book to come out 
“even forms” on the press, uses as small type as he dares, reduces a 
card catalogue of eleven hundred entries to one of seven hundred, 
leaves out cross-references and diacritical marks, uses the most com¬ 
pact form of page citations, and perhaps saves additional money by 
letting the author make an index that should have been properly 
done by an experienced indexer. (Making a good index to a high- 
school history recently published by D. C. Heath and Company kept 
an experienced indexer busy for eighty-two hours.) 

We think a distinct improvement could be made in indexes if the 
schools would really pay for them and use them. We would like to 
have a study made showing what use is at present actually made of 
indexes in given subjects and in given grades and whether the con¬ 
siderable cost of making a first-class index (which perhaps should in¬ 
clude a statement of its purpose, content, and value, and of how the 
pupil could use it) would be worth while. Obviously, if learners 
make only casual use of an index, it is better to put time and effort 
into improving the text rather than into improving the index. 

As I said at the start, the publishers whose ideas are embodied in 
this paper would be glad to co-operate in any of the investigations 
they have suggested. We editors believe these problems are good 
problems; we ask you to “come over into Macedonia and help us,” 



AN EVALUATION OF THE INTEGRATED CURRIC¬ 
ULUM IN THE UPPER GRADES 


J. WAYNE WRIGI-ITSTONE 
Teacliers College, Columbia University 


INTRODUCTION 

Many teachers and school administrators who have adopted the 
newer-type practices of a unified curriculum for the lower primary 
grades maintain that these practices are not feasible for the upper 
elementary grades. Pupils at the fourth-, the fifth-, and the sixth- 
grade levels, according to this theory, should work with many inde¬ 
pendent studies in order to increase their growing powers in the vari¬ 
ous areas of school work. Proponents of this theory maintain that 
arithmetic, language, history, geography, science, art, and other sub¬ 
jects, instead of evolving from a center of interest or unit of work, 
should tend to become separate lines of activity. 

A number of forward-looking, progressive schools have experi¬ 
mented with integration of the special studies, or subjects, around 
centers of interest. The standard-type schools, on the other hand, 
have continued to build the curriculum around lessons from text¬ 
books and prescribed courses of study. For evaluating the two types 
of practices, the writer selected for investigation several public 
schools representing both types. A study of their practices was made, 
and equated groups of pupils were given various achievement tests. 

STANDARD-TYPE SCHOOL PRACTICES 

In the standard-type public schools selected for this study, a type 
of practice is in vogue which, on account of its former widespread 
reign of popularity, requires little explanation. Lessons are assigned, 
and the school day is divided into scheduled periods to which the 
study and recitation of each lesson is limited. Courses of study fol¬ 
low closely the arrangement of topics in basic textbooks in reading, 
arithmetic, language, spelling, history, geography, and penmanship. 
In this type of school the pupils have little or no influence either in 
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suggesting or in developing the curriculum. With few deviations the 
teachers follow prescribed courses of study. Few or no attempts are 
made by the teachers or the supervisory staff to correlate or to inte¬ 
grate the separate subjects of instruction. During a recitation the 
teacher’s main responsibilities are to secure an estimate of the pupil’s 
mastery of the skills and knowledges in the assigned subject matter 
to do as much remedial teaching as possible, and to prepare pupils for 
new types of subject matter. 

NEW-TYPE SCHOOL PRACTICES 

A large part of the curriculum in the upper grades of the new-type 
schools is integrated around certain centers of interest and activity, 
but, following the expanding interests and activities of the primary- 
grade pupils, the curriculum provides also for extra-unit interests and 
activities. In the upper elementary grades the subjects, such as 
reading, language, and the arts, receive major emphasis as integrated 
parts of a unit and minor emphasis as separate individualized studies. 

With its integrated and extra-unit interests and activities, the new 
curriculum may be assumed to have two main aspects: (i) individ¬ 
ualized achievement in skills and (2) group and creative activities, 
usually evolving from some central theme, or topic. In the typical 
centers of interest, or units, there is an interrelation between the so- 
called “tools” and “skills” of learning and the creative group activ¬ 
ities. Many of the instrumental skills, such as reading, writing, num¬ 
ber, and speaking, grow, particularly in elementary social studies and 
natural sciences, from the planning and the developing of group en¬ 
terprises. 

The teacher’s r 61 e is to introduce units and topics which will stim¬ 
ulate and guide the pupils’ interests and powers and which will con¬ 
tribute to the individual’s personal and social development. Such 
guidance is usually provided by organizing the children’s questions 
into a course of study and then assisting the pupils in solving their 
problems by investigation and research. Trips to libraries and to 
museums, as well as reading books and interviewing persons, are a 
few of the means which the new-type schools employ for investiga¬ 
tion and research purposes. By guiding pupil discussion ahd investi¬ 
gation, the teacher provides for integration of the various subjects. 
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The daily program of activities, not being governed by a fixed 
schedule, is changed from day to day by the joint planning of teacher 
and class. Usually the day is divided into large blocks of activities. 
Half the time of the class is devoted to development of creative and 
group activities around a unit or topic, and the remainder is devoted 
to extra-unit activities in the skill subjects, special work in the arts, 
or personal interests and ventures. 

COMPARISON OF PUPILS IN SCHOOLS OF BOTH TYPES 
In the new-type and the standard-type public schools selected for 
appraisal in this study, teaching conditions were practically identi¬ 
cal. The training and the experience of the teachers in the schools of 

TABLE I 


Average Intelligence Quotient, chronologicat. Age, and 
SCORE on socio-economic STATUS OF 184 PUTILS IN NEW- 
Type and 1S4 PUPILS IN Standard-Type Schools 


Schools 

Average 

Score 

Standard 

Deviation 

Intelligence quotient: 

New-type... 

108.4 

108.0 

133.66 

134-98 

19.92 

19.82 

12. rS 
12.27 

15.12 

15-36 

8.30 
8.80 . 

Standard-type..... 

Chronological age (in months): 

New-type...... 

Standard-type. 

Socio-economic status (Sims score); 

Standard-type... 



both types were virtually on a par, and library and other school facil¬ 
ities were the same. 

For comparing the outcomes of new-type and standard-type prac¬ 
tices, pupils of various racial groups and economic backgrounds were 
included in the number of pupils selected. The pupils were equated 
on the bases of intelligence, chronological age, and socio-economic 
status, with the results shown in Table I. Both groups of pupils had 
an average intelligence quotient (on the National Intelligence Test) 
of about 108, with a standard deviation of approximately 12.2. In 
chronological age the two groups were almost equivalent. In terms 
of the Sims score for socio-economic status, both groups scored ap- 
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proximately 19.8, and the standard deviations were 8.30 for the new- 
type, and 8.80 for the standard-tjrpe, schools. 

For appraising the intellectual factors of fourth-, fifth-, and sixth- 
grade pupils in both types of schools, the New Stanford Achievement 
Tests, Form W, in reading, language, and arithmetic were,adminis¬ 
tered. The average scores attained in these three tests by equated 
pupils in both types of schools are shown in Table II. The results of 


TABLE II 

Average score on New Stanford Achievement Tests in Reading, 
Language, and Arithmetic Made by Putils in Grades IV-VI 
IN New-Tvpe and Standard-Type Schools 


Schools 


Number 

of 

Tutiila 


Average 

Score 


•Standard 

Deviation 


Ratio of 
D illerence 
to Standard 
Error of 
Difference 


Number oi 
Chances in 
r,oDo that 
Difference 
Is Real 


Reading; 

Ncw-tyiie. 

Standard-type. 


riillorencc. 


Language: 

New-type. 

Standard-type. 


Difference. 


Arithmetic: 

New-type. 

Standard-type. 


Difference. 


* .Standard error. 


178 

t78 


76.03 

74.40 


15'Ao 
15.98 


1.63 


1.67* 


9.1 


13-53 17 .od 

67.18 22.50 


181 

181 


6.3s 

74.81 

73.12 


1.69 


2-93 


14.31 

14.51 


0.98 


2.17 


S37 


i-Sa* 


985 


866 


the achievement tests in reading, language, and arithmetic provide 
a tentative answer to the question of comparative attainment in the 
instrumental skiUs by pupils in the upper elementary grades under 
new-type and standard-type practices. In these various academic 
skills the pupils in the new-type schools were slightly superior in 
achievement to the pupils in the standard-type schools. In no area 
of instrumental skills, however, was this superiority statistically sig¬ 
nificant. These results would seem to indicate that, with similar 
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types of pupils and situations, the two types of school practices 
would result in no essential differences in achievement. 

IMPLICATIONS OF RESULTS 

Only about 180 pupils could be included in the final tabulation of 
results. Such a sampling, for a variety of reasons, is too small to per¬ 
mit the formulation of final conclusions. Certain hypotheses are, 
however, implicit in the test results. 

One such hypothesis is that the newer practices are as adequate a 
medium as are the standard practices for the acquisition of skills and 
habits in the instrumental subjects of reading, language, and arith¬ 
metic. Not only do the new-type schools, by the use of individual¬ 
ized diagnostic and remedial materials, provide the children with 
systematic instruction in the skills, but the use of these materials is 
stimulated by, and correlated with, the development of meaningful 
pupil activities, usually in units of work. 

A second hypothesis implicit in the test results is that the central 
units or topics of work of the new-type schools do not necessarily de¬ 
tract from achievement in instrumental skills in the academic areas 
of the curriculum. If the teacher guides with wisdom the pupils’ in¬ 
terests and activities, a progressive development in reading, lan¬ 
guage, and similar sldlls ensues. Although the new-type schools de¬ 
vote less time than do the standard-type schools to actual drill on 
academic skills and habits, the newer practices, through correlated 
activities, provide for an equal mastery and understanding of these 
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The problem of pupil failure or non-promotion in school has been 
a crucial issue in school administration throughout the history of ele¬ 
mentary education in the United States. Numerous statistical 
studies and a few exirerimcntal investigations regarding pupil failure 
have been made.' Administrators and teachers everywhere have 
struggled to reduce the amount of non-promotion, and in some school 
systems the percentage of failure has been reduced to less than two 
or three and in a few cases almost to zero. Many and varied meth¬ 
ods have been used in efforts to lower the percentage of children re¬ 
quired to repeat the grade at the end of the school term. One of the 
most disturbing elements in the general move to reduce failures has 
been the fear that the quality of school work would depreciate and 
that the standards of achievement of the schools would drop to 
scandalous depths if the failure rate should approach zero. School 
workers were perfectly willing that the percentage of failure should 
be lowered, but they were equally convinced that the practice of fail¬ 
ing some pupils must be continued as an insurance against low 
standards of achievement. In other words, the threat of failure must 
be retained to guarantee that every child will keep his shoulder to 
the wheel and will work to capacity. The threat of failuTe is thus 
deemed essential as a motivating device in elementary education. 

There are some educational workers, however, who believe that 
it is not necessary to hold over children’s heads the whip hand of 
failure in order to bring pupils to achieve and to achieve willingly 
and to capacity. It is the contention of these workers that educa- 

■ ' A summary of some of the important recent studies may be found in Henry J. 
Otto, “Pupil Failure as an Administrative Device in Elementary Education,” Ehimh 
iary School Journal, XXXIV (April, 1934), 376-89. 
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tional science has progressed far enough so that there are many ways 
of handling and motivating children which bring better results and 
which are more conducive to mental health of both teacher and pupil 
than is the threat of failure. The study reported in this article was 
an effort to discover whether pupils threatened with non-promotion 
throughout the semester if they did not attain desirable achievement 
levels would make greater, less, or the same academic progress, as 
measured by standardized achievement tests, as did pupils who were 
told at the beginning of the semester that they would all be in the next 
higher grade in the following semester. The study was conducted in 
four typical school systems of northern Illinois' during the second 
semester of 1933-34 and involved 352 pupils and 18 classroom 
teachers. One hundred and ninety-two pupils in Grade IIA and 
160 in Grade V A remained in the same school and class throughout 
the semester so that beginning and end tests could be given to them. 
Eight sections or classes of pupils in Grade IIA were taught by 
eight teachers, and ten sections of pupils in Grade V A were taught 
by ten teachers. 

In organizing the experiment each superintendent selected two 
teachers of Grade IIA and two teachers of Grade V A who in his 
judgment were among the most competent of his teachers and who 
were interested in participating in the investigation. In West Aurora 
Superintendent Smith found it opportune to include six sections of 
Grade V A which had been classified into X, Y, and Z divisions. 
The classes used in the study were taken just as they were found in 
the t5^ical school situation; that is, the organization of classes and 
the classification of pupils normally found in a particular school were 
not disturbed. It was thought that similar groups of children in the 
same grade would not reveal a sufficient number of statistically 
significant differences to influence the study. The accuracy of this 
supposition is borne out in the data which follow. The entire study 
was conducted in such a way as not to disturb the routine of ad¬ 
ministration in the least. For this reason teachers were not rotated. 

'This study was made possible through the co-operation of Superintendents Frank 
A. Jensen of Rockford, Theodore Saam of Elgin,-J- H. Smith of West Aurora, J, R. 
Skiles of Evanston, and second- and fifth-grade teachers selected by the superintendents 
in those school systems. 
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It was thought that the factor of teacher variation would be largely 
overcome by having four control-group and four experimental-group 
teachers in each grade. 

At the beginning of the second semester the Kuhhnann-Anderson 
Intelligence Tests and the New Stanford Achievement Test, Primary 
Examination, were given to all children in Grade IIA who were to 
be included in the study. The same intelligence test and the Unit 
Scales of Attainment were given to all pupils in Grade V A. Differ¬ 
ent forms of the two achievement tests were given before the close of 
the semester. In each of the four school systems one second-grade 
class and one fifth-grade class were designated as experimental 
groups, and one class in each of the two grades was designated as a 
control group, except in West Aurora as already explained. 

Each teacher of an experimental group told her pupils at the 
beginning of the semester and several times during the semester that 
they would all be in the next higher grade the following term. 
Teachers were instructed (in most cases orally and by written state¬ 
ment by the writers) to make these announcements, not as sudden 
thunderbolts, but as statements of encouragement, and to mate 
them so clearly that no pupil would lack a full understanding of the 
fact that there wore to bo no failures in his class during the term. 

Each teacher of a control group informed her pupils at the be¬ 
ginning of the semester and several times during the semester that 
anyone who did not work hard and do well would have to repeat the 
grade. As in the experimental groups, the announcements in the con¬ 
trol groups were not given in such an abrupt way that ail or some of 
the pupils would become frightened about a sudden change in the 
academic reciuirements of the school; yet the announcements were 
made with sufficient clarity that every pupil would understand the 
proposition put before him. Doubtless in many instances the situa¬ 
tion in the control groups was no different from the situation during 
any other semester with a particular teacher nor different from the 
setting in the majority of the elementary-school classrooms in the 
country. 

Except for these announcements in the experimental and the con¬ 
trol groups, no changes were made in the teaching situation. Eac 
teacher was urged to carry on her teaching exactly as she would have 
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done if no experiment were under way. Control-group teachers kept 
before their pupils the possibility of failure if good work were not 
done, while experimental-group teachers kept pupils aware of the fact 
that in the following term they would all be in the next higher grade. 
Obviously, experimental-group teachers were denied the use of the 
threat of failure as a motivating device. 


TABLE I 


Comparison of Pupils in Grades 11A and V A in Experimental Group 
WHO Worked with No Threat of Failure and Control Group 
WITH Whom Threat of Failure was Used 



Experi¬ 

mental 

Group 

Control 

Group 

Differ¬ 

ence 

Standard 
Error of 
Differ¬ 
ence 

Critical 

Ratio 

Grade II A: 







93 

99 




Mean chronological age (in 




months). 

92 -S 

91.4 

I. I 

0.7 

1-37 

Mean mental age (in months) 

96.4 

96.3 

—• .1 

.8 

•13 

Mean intelligence quotient... 

104.4 

105.9 

- 1.5 

1.2 

1.25 

Mean initial educational age 






(in months)... 

99.0 

100.3 

-1.3 

1.4 

•93 

Mean final educational age 






(in months). 

107,0 

107.2 

— .2 

I.I 

.18 

Mean gain. 

8.0 

6.9 

I.I 

.8 

1.38 

Grade V A; 







73 

87 




Mean chronological age (in 




months).. 

130.7 

131.0 

- -3 

1.6 

.19 

Mean mental age (in months) 

136.0 

134-6 

1.4 

1,6 

.88 

Mean intelligence quotient. . 

104.7 

103.4 

1-3 

1,9 

.68 

Mean initial educational age 






(in months). 

144.2 

138.6 

5-6 

1.9 

2.95* 

Mean final educational age 






(in months). 

130-4 

144.1 

6.3 

2.1 

3.00* 

Mean gain. 

6.2 

3-3 

0.7 

1.3 

0.34 


* Statistically significant differences. 


The data for the experimental and the control groups are sum¬ 
marized in Table I, It will be noted that there are no statistically 
significant differences for Grade II A. In this grade the mean gain 
of the experimental group is i.i months greater than the gain of 
the control group. In Grade V A the initial and the final educa¬ 
tional ages showed statistically significant differences in favor of 
the experimental group. However, the difference in the mean 
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gain is only 0.7 of a month, and this gain is in favor of the experi¬ 
mental group. In other words, in so far as these data show, there is 
no difference between the achievement of children (taken as groups) 
who have been threatened with failure and that of children who have 
been told at the beginning of the semester that they would all be 
promoted to the next higher grade at the end of the term. 

In an effort to discover whether the threat of failure as a factor in 
pupil achievement might operate differently for children of different 
levels of intelligence, the children in Grade IIA were divided into 
three groups; (1) pupils with intelligence quotients of less than go, 
(2) pupils with intelligence quotients between go and no, inclusive, 
and (3) pupils with intelligence quotients above no. Within each 
intelligence group the data for the experimental and the control 
pupils were compared. In no instance were the differences sta¬ 
tistically significant. As the number of second-grade children with 
intelligence quotients below go was small, the data for this group 
probably have little reliability, but the middle and the upper groups 
contained 140 and 46 pupils, respectively. 

The children in Grade V A were similarly reclassified into three 
intelligence groups. The number of cases in the groups were as fol¬ 
lows: intelligence quotients of less than 90, twenty-one pupils; in¬ 
telligence quotients between go and no, ninety-one pupils; intelli¬ 
gence quotients above no, forty-eight pupils. Within each intelli¬ 
gence group the experimental and the control groups were compared, 
and no statistically significant differences were found in the final 
educational age and the mean gain of any of the intelligence groups. 
Such minor differences as existed were in favor of the experimental 
groups. 

As a partial index to the way in which the two promotion policies 
represented in this study might operate under different teachers, the 
experimental and the control groups in each city were compared. 
There were eight teachers of Grade II A and ten teachers of Grade 
V A for which such comparisons could be made, four comparisons in 
Grade II A and five comparisons in Grade V A thus being possible. 
There were no statistically significant differences in the mean gains 
in the four comparisons made for Grade II A; in three of the four 
comparisons the minor differences existing were in favor of the ex- 
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perimental groups. For Grade V A there were no statistically sig¬ 
nificant differences in the mean gains in any of the five pairs of 
groups which were compared; in three out of the five comparisons 
the small differences found were in favor of the experimental groups. 
One might reasonably conclude, therefore, that in the total experi¬ 
ment variations due to teachers were not of sufficient importance 
in any one or a few classrooms to distort the general findings of the 
study. 

At the end of the semester a one-page questionnaire was submitted 
to the participating teachers, on which they were asked to give their 
reactions to certain aspects of the study. Six teachers in each grade 
returned the inquiry blank. The first question was: “Did you notice 
any changes in the reactions, attitudes, or application of pupils which 
you believe are due to the conditions imposed by the experiment? 
If so, explain fully.” The following answers to this question were 
received. 

Experimental-Group Teachers in Grade IIA 

1. No. 

2. Perhaps the realization that they were working toward a higher goal made 
them put more conscious eiiort into their work. I think there was a normal 
desire to improve, taking the group as a whole. 

3. Yes. There seemed to be a little slacking up on work by a few, but, when 
they were reminded that the work in Grade III would be easier if certain 
work were accomplished in Grade II A, there was a better spirit of co¬ 
operation. A happier and more satisfied attitude toward the work was 
noticed. 

Experimental-Group Teachers in Grade V A 

1. No. 

2. Yes. There was a general slump in attitude and quality of work. It was 
difficult to arouse a feeling of pride in work well done. It was necessary to 
do a great deal of checking up to bring in completed assignments and neat 
papers. 

3. I have in the past had the experience of an “I don’t care, I’m not going 
to pass anyway” idea, I have encountered no such attitude at the end of 
this semester. 

Control-Group Teachers in Grade IIA 

1. I really did not notice any definite reaction except possibly the real dislike 
of work in some children. 

2. No change was noticed because, being in the control group, the conditions 
before and during the experiment were practically the same. 
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3, The children at all times seemed fully aware of the fact that they must 
reach certain standards in order to be promoted. 

Control-Group Teachers in Grade V A 

1. No. 

2. There was a slightly greater application on the part of some pupils. There 
was an attempt to bring subjects in which they were weak np to a higher 
standard, but children are always trying to improve in those subjects for 
daily lessons. 

3. In most cases I think the pupil worked harder as many asked for home 
work. 


The second question asked the teachers read as follows: “Did 
pupils seem to work harder, about as hard, or less hard during the 
experiment than groups ordinarily do, according to your past ex¬ 
perience?” The following replies were received to this question. 
Experimental-Group Teachers in Grade IIA 

1. About as hard as usually. 

2. I thought my pupils worked about as hard as they do ordinarily. 

3. About as bard. 

Experimental-Group Teachers in Grade V A 
r. Just as hard. 

2. Less hard unless it was a subject they liked. 

3. I could sec no difference. 

Control-Group Teachers in Grade IIA 

1. Children seemed to work harder. 

2. I think they may have worked a trifle harder when spurred on by a threat 
of failure. 

3. The pupils seemed to work about as hard as usual during the experiment. 

Control-Group Teachers in Grade V A 

j. About the same in some cases, while in others much extra work was done 
at home and in the morning before school. 

2. About as hard. 

3. About as hard. 

A third question asked teachers was: ‘‘After having spent the 
semester co-oi)eratmg in. this experiment, what is your opinion as to 
the desirability of conducting an experiment of this kind?” Typical 
answers to this question are as follows: 

r. I think an experiment of this kind would have to extend over a period of 
years in order to be of value. 
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2. I liked the close follow-up work in testing which the experiment afforded, 
but I am not sure it stimulated the group to greater eSort solely because of the 
emphasis on promotion. 

3. It has been extremely interesting, and I feel that it wiU help in solving 
some of the problems about non-promotion which confront the elementary 
school. 

4. Changing the control group in Grade IIA to an experimental group next 
semester should give some interesting reactions, especially from four pupils who 
so far in their school life have been “jacked up” quite persistently by their 
teachers. 

5. I don’t see that it changed the work in the room. 

6. I feel it is an excellent experiment. 

7. Very desirable. 

8. The child does not expect any drastic change from his past experience. If 
he has been allowed to go on before when he was not as good as the rest of the 
group, he thinks he may do so again. 

Teachers were asked a fourth question: “Do you think the basic 
character of this experiment has sufficient significance for education 
and pupil welfare so that the study ought to be expanded and de¬ 
veloped along several unexplored lines?” Nine of the twelve teach¬ 
ers answered in the affirmative, many of them giving excellent sug¬ 
gestions for steps which should be taken next in an effort to solve 
the many related problems suggested by the present study. 

SUMMARY 

This investigation represents a preliminary efiort to evaluate the 
effect of the threat of failure as a factor in the achievement of chil¬ 
dren. Within the limited range of this study it seems fair to con¬ 
clude that children who are told at the beginning of the semester that 
all will be in the following grade the next term do as well on a com¬ 
prehensive achievement test as children who throughout the se¬ 
mester are reminded that they must do good work or suffer non¬ 
promotion. This generalization applies about equally well to the 
groups in Grade IIA as to the groups in Grade V A. In general, the 
statements of experimental-group teachers are to the effect that the 
elimination of the threat of failure did not affect materially, either 
favorably or unfavorably, the quality of work, the attitudes, or the 
application of the pupils. These opinions of teachers are supported 
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by the test results. Con.scquent]y, if the line of research represented 
here can be extended and expanded, there may be hope that within 
a short time the elementary school can be liberated from the un¬ 
desirable aspects of non-promotion. 

It should be clear to any reader that the study reported herein is 
only a preliminary step and that the experiment has many limita¬ 
tions. There are numerous questions raised by a project of this kind. 
What, for example, will be the ultimate effect on the attitudes of 
cliildren toward success and failure if the policy of loo per cent pro¬ 
motion is followed throughout a child’s elementary-school career? 
Will six years in the absence of the threat of failure result in a total 
educational growth by the end of Grade VI as great as the growth 
attained under the constant pressure of the threat of failure? What 
differences will there loe in the mental health, personality develop 
ment, and social adjustment of children? How will children who 
have been permitted to go on regularly from grade to grade in spite 
of low attainment fit into the academic activities of typical achievers 
in the intennediate grades? Do teachers now have, or can they be 
taught, motivating devices other than the threat of failure which 
will cause each child to achieve to capacity? Is the threat of failure 
more useful and valuable in higher than in lower grades? What is the 
relation between promotion policies and report cards? These and 
many other questions must be investigated more fully before the 
policy of non-promotion can be generally eliminated in public-school 
practice. 
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Ill connection with an attempt to establish fresh-air or health- 
restoration classes for malnourished, anemic, tubercular contact, 
and delicate children in the public schools of Wilmington, Delaware, 
a questionnaire was addressed in May, 1934, to the superintendents 
of schools in twenty-nine cities in the Middle West, the East, and the 
South with populations varying from about seventy thousand to 
seven million. The purpose was to secure up-to-date information 
with regard to practices in maintaining fresh-air classes in repre¬ 
sentative cities of varying populations in difierent sections of the 
country. The Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: 
jg30-ig32, issued by the United States Office of Education, indi¬ 
cates that all these school systems have classes for “delicate chil¬ 
dren.” 

Replies were received from twenty-five school systems. No replies 
were received from Cambridge, Massachusetts; Harrisburg, Penn¬ 
sylvania; Rochester, New York; or Providence, Rhode Island. Of 
the others, Irvington, New Jersey; Evansville, Indiana; Fall River, 
Massachusetts; and Cincinnati, Ohio, replied that they have no 
fresh-air or open-air classes. The replies did not indicate whether 
such classes had been abandoned in these cities, except the reply 
from Evansville. There efforts are made to stress health work in 
every classroom. The program includes adequate ventilation of all 
classrooms, serving milk-and-cracker lunches to all underfed indi¬ 
gent pupils and making these lunches available to any pupils who 
wish to purchase them, the prolongation of the noon recess for cer¬ 
tain children in order that rest periods may be provided at home, the 
improvement of the home care of pupils through the co-operation of 
parent groups, and holding every teacher responsible for health-edu- 
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cation work and the adaptation of such work to the neids of her 
pupils/ \ 

The replies to the questionnaire,“ summarized in Tables I to III 
supply valuable data on a number of questions of present-day in! 
terest to many boards of education. It is not necessary to rehearse 
all the facts contained in the tables. The tables speak for themselves 
and should be carefully studied. Comment will be confined to the 
practices in the payment of the cost of transportation for the pupils 
and in the financing of the lunches supphed in fresh-air classes, items 
of special interest during this period of drastic retrenchment of school 
expenditures. 

The children’s transportation cost, usually in streetcars, is de¬ 
frayed when necessary by the boards of education in fourteen cities, 
namely, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, Toronto, New¬ 
ark, Hartford, Springfield, Paterson, Albany, Erie, Reading, Allen¬ 
town, and Niagara Falls. Co-operating agencies render this service 
in Washington, Norfolk, and Binghamton. In six cities carfare is not 
furnished, namely. New York, Baltimore (the classes in both of these 
cities are well distributed throughout the city), Richmond, Grand 
Rapids (carfare was previously allowed). South Bend, and Bayonne. 
It thus appears that 74 per cent of these cities find it necessary to 
supply carfare to some of the children transferred to fresh-air 
classes and that the cost of the transportation in 61 per cent of the 
cities is borne by the board of education. 

Table HI shows that in fifteen of the twenty-three cities the chil¬ 
dren do not pay for the lunches either in whole or in part. These 
cities include Detroit, Cleveland, Baltimore, Toronto, Washington, 
Newark, Hartford, Springfield, Norfolk, Albany, Erie, Reading, 
Allentown, Bayonne, and Niagara Falls. The number is practically 
sixteen, as “not many” pay anything in Paterson. In New York 
City 2,540 out of 4,659 children in the fresh-air classes pay for their 
lunches. In Philadelphia about one-fourth pay part of the cost of 
their lunches. In St. Louis 25 per cent of the pupils pay in whole and 

I EvansviUe, with a populadon of 102,249, spent in 1932-33, 
tion of “240 open-window-Toora pupils.”- 

’ Data have also been included from schools in Cleveland and Toronto, gathered 
during an inspection of the fresh-air classes in those schools. 
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TABLE 1 

DATA Secured in May, 1934, on Fresh-Air classes Conducted 
IN Twenty-three cities 


City 


Population 

Number of 
Pupils in 
Presh-Air 
Classes 

Number of 
Pupils En¬ 
rolled in 
Each Fresh- 
Air Room 

Number of Grades 
to a Fresh-Air 

Room 

6 , 930)446 

4,659 

2 S 

Varies with num- b 
of classes in the 
district 

1,950,961 

4 S 4 

About 25 

Some ungraded, C 
cover first 8 
grades; usually 
no pupils below 
third and few 
above sixth; in 
some centers, 

2 classes 

X, 568,662 

Open-air, 

1,180; 

open- 

window, 

i,S6o; 

hospital, 

224 

Open-air, 
3 S; open- 
window, 
28-30 

Open-air, 2 to 3; I 
open-window, 2 
to 8 (pupils re¬ 
cite in regular 
grades in sci¬ 
ence and litera¬ 
ture) 


Open-win¬ 

dow, 

674* 


Usually not over 3 



0. 82i,g6c 

296 

Average of 
27 

About 2 to 4 

® ) 

804,87 

4 398 

Maximum 
of 24 

3 grades; Grades 
I-VI in 4 one- 
teacher classes 


Transportation 

Cost 


New York 

isr.Y. 


Pa.. 


Detroit, 
Mich. 


Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


St. Louis, Mo 


Md. 


None supplied 


by board of edu¬ 
cation to pupils 
who live too far 
to v?alk or who 
should not walk 


)ard of educa¬ 
tion furnishes 
carfare for pu¬ 
pils living be¬ 
yond walking 
distance 


loard of educa¬ 
tion supplies 
carfare for pu¬ 
pils living 2 
miles away. Pu¬ 
pils under X2 
can secure 
streetcar trans¬ 
portation at ifi 
each way; those 
over 12 at sofS a 
week 

loard of educa¬ 
tion pays if dis¬ 
tance exceeds a 
mile and a quar¬ 
ter 

None supplied 


♦ During the school year 1932-33. 
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City 1 

Population 

Number oC 
Pupils in 
Fresh-Air 
ClassCA 

Number of 
Pupils En¬ 
rolled in 
Each Fresh- 
Air Room 

Number of Grades 
to a Fresh-Air 
Room 

Transportation 

Cost 

Toronto, 
Canatia... 

Washington, 
D.C..._ 

48 f), 8 ( 3 g 

442 i 337 

9 °t . 

2lt 

3 teachers 

21 


!8 out of 90 pupils 
receive street¬ 
car fare from 
board of educa¬ 
tion 

Parent-teachers’ 

6 ] 

Newark, NJ. 

90I 

25 

Grades I-VIII dis¬ 
tributed in 4 
classes 

association 
Carfare furnished 
when needed 

Richmond, 
Va. 

182,929 

429 

20 

2 or 3; in. future 

None supplied 



not over 2 

Grand Rap¬ 
ids, Mich.. 

198,592 

424 

18 (in jun¬ 
ior high 
schools) 
to 23-35 
(in ele¬ 
mentary 
schools) 

Usually Grades 
III-VI; one jun¬ 
ior high school 
with Grades 
VII-IX 

None supplied 

Hartford, 
Conn. 

104,072 

230 

Not over 30 

I 

Board of educa¬ 
tion pays bus or 
streetcar fare 

Springfield, 
Mass. 

149,900 

100 

25 

Grades I-III and 
IV-VI 

Supplied by city 
when living out¬ 
side district con¬ 
taining classes 

I’ a t e r s 0 n 

n.t. 

138.513 

. 129,71c 

1 114 

16-22 

3 to 6 

Board of educa¬ 
tion pays for a 
few diildren 
Federation of 
Home and 

Norfolk, Va.. 

I 6s 

About 20 

Ungraded 

Albany, N.V 

■. 127,41: 




SchoolLeagues 
and Tuberculo¬ 
sis Association 
pay for some 
, Board of educa- 




tion pays car¬ 
fare 


t This ngiirc does not incliKlc tlic children in a forest school in a city park. A now open-air school is to 
replace j] j^cn. Washington also maintains health schools tor white and colored 

tuberculous cases. 


5 An oi>en-air school for tuberculous children. 
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TAELE I —Cofiiifiusd 




Number of 

Number of 
Pupils Bn- 


Transportation 

Cost 

City 

Population 

Pupils in 
Presb-Air 
Classes 

rolled in 
Each Fresh- 
Air Room 

to a Fresh-Air 
Room 

Erie, Pa. 

IIS.967 

42 

17 in one; 

Grades Il-IVin 

Board of educa- 



25 in an- 

one; Grades V 

tion pays for 




other 

and VI in the 

pupils who live 





other 

too far to walk 

Reading, Pa. 

111,171 

40 

20 

Grades 11 and III 

Board of educa- 




in one; Grades 

tion furnishes 





V and VI in the 

bus transporta- 





other 

tion for pupils 
who live too far 
to walk 

South Bend, 







104,193 

15 ° 

50 

All grades 

None supplied 

Allentown, 

Pa. 

92,563 

64 

40 in 
Grades 

4 in one; 3 in the 
other 



tion supplies 




I-IV; 24 
in Grades 


carfare for aU 




V-VII 



Bayonne, 






N.J. 

88,979' 

37 

15 in one; 
22 in the 

Grades I-VII 

None supplied 





other 



Binghamton, 






N,Y. 

76,662 

72 

2^ teachers' 
handle 


$5-00 a month 
from a friend 






pupils in 


for indigents re- 




groups 


siding at a dis¬ 
tance 

NiagaraFalls, 






N.Y. 

75,460 

64 

19, 20, and 
25 

Grades I-III; 
Grades I-IV; 



tion pays for 




Grades IV and 

pupils living at 





V 

a distance and 
for some others 
on rainy days 


25-30 per cent in part, In. Richmond practically none in the poorer 
sections contribute anything, while all from the better sections con¬ 
tribute from 50 per cent to 100 per cent of the cost. In Binghamton 
10 per cent of the pupils pay all the cost, and 39 per cent pay part 
of the cost. In Grand Rapids and South Bend about a third contrib¬ 
ute toward the cost of the lunches. It is apparent that in none of these 
cities do aU the children pay for their lunches either in whole or in 
part. In only three cities do as many as approximately 50 per cent 
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Data on lunches served in Fresh-Air classes in Twenty-three cities 


Tkr rupit Cost OP Lunches (in Cents) 


City Agency Prepaeing 

Mid- Mid- Mid- „ , Seevino Limciffis 


New York, N.Y. 3 7 None 10 School cafeteria 

PhLlatlelpliia, Pa. 5 14 5 24 Nurseorcookas- 

r^ * HT- i signed to class 

Detroit, Midi... 14 Nurse or cook as- 

... * * signed to class 

Cleveland, Ohio. * * ♦ . Matrons and helpers 

assigned to classes 
in larger centers 

St. I-0UI8, Mo. 15 School cafeteria at¬ 

tached to open-air 
school 

Baltimore, Md. 2 7 None 9 Cook assigned to class 

Toronto, Canada. t t t . Two cooks assigned to 

classes 

Washington, D.C. 3 .. 3 6 Teacher 

Newark, N.j. 17 Cook assigned to 

class 

Richmond, Va,....... 4 7-8 . None ii-xs Teacher 

Grand Rapids, Mich... at to ^t 14 Cafeteria in 3 schools; 

teacher with help of 
children in ii 
schools 

Hartford, Conn. i 4-5 Cook assigned to class 

.Springfield, Mass. 16 Cook assigned to class 

Paterson, N.J. 21 Teacher assisted by 

household-arts 

classes 

Norfolk, Va... Cafeteria and teacher 

Albany, N.Y. g-rr . 9-11 Cook assigned to class 

Erie, Pa. 4 14 None 18 Cook assigned to class 

Reading, Pa. None 13.8 3 16.8 Cook assigned to class 

South Bend, Ind. 2 10 None 12 School cafeteria 

Allentown, Pa... 10. s .About 15 Cook assigned to class 

Bayonne, N.J. 8-10 10-13 4-10 22-33 Matron assigned to 

class 

Binghamton, N.Y. 3 St 1 9 Nutritionist aided by 

pupils and teacners 

Niagara Falls, N.Y... . 3-4 10-13 15-22 Cook assigned to class 


* Cleveland supplies mid-morning, mid-rlny, and mid-afternoon lunches at coat of board of education, 
t Toronto supplies mid-morning, raid-day, and mid-afternoon lunches at cost of the board ofhealtli. 
i In addition children bring a sandwlcli from home. 
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TABLE III 


Agencies Defraying Cost of Lunches in Fresh-Air Classes 
IN Twenty-three Cities 


- -T 

Board or 

Children Paving 

Have Attempts 





Am Received erou 






Been Made 

Ciw 





To Reoihre 

Co-operating 



For 

Some 



Children 

Agencies 


For All 

Whole 

In Part 

To Pay? 


New York, 







■NT V 

No 


2,540 


No 

ychool and city re¬ 
lief funds to indi- 







gents 

Philadelplua, 




2S%* 


Pn .... 

See last 


None 

No; do not have 
money 

Public-School Health 
Fund (receives 


col- 



umn 





contributions from 
civic and frater¬ 
nal organizations, 
milk dealers, and 
pupils throughout 

Detroit, 






the schools) 

Midi. 

Yes 


None 

None 



Cleveland, 





Yes 


None 

None 



St. Louis, 




Mo. 

See last 


2S% 

25-30% 

No 

Public-School Relief 
Fund (privately 


col- 



umn 





donated); Emer¬ 
gency Relief Fund 
Urom board of ed- 







ucation cafeteria 
surplus) 

Baltimore, 







Md. 

Yes 


None 

None 

No 


Toronto, 




No 


None 

None 


Board of health 

Washington, 



D.C. 

No 

No 

None 

None 

No 

Parent-teachers’ as- 







sociation 

Newark, 







N.J. 

Yes 


None 

None 

No 


Richmond, 



Va. 

Not 


None 


No; unable to 
pay 

Parent-teachers’ as¬ 
sociation 



poor dis¬ 
tricts; in 
better 
districts 
pupils 
payjo- 
100% of 
cost 






* The average amount paid by child is 3 cents a day. 
t Except bread and milk to all. 
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Board or 
Education 

CuiLDitEN Paying 
yojt Own Lunches 

For All 

For 

.Some 

In 

Whole 

In Part 

No 

No 

About 




33% 


Yes 


None 

None 

Yes 


None 


Not 

Yes 

Not 



many 


. No 

No 

None 

None 

Yes 


None 

None 

ye.s 


None 


. Yes 

. 

None 


.’ No 


33% 


Yes 


None 

None 

Yes 


None 

None 

. No 


10% 

39% 

L Yea 


None 

None 


C'lTK 


Grand, Rap- 


Conn. ... 
Springfield, 
Mass;..., 


N.J.. 
Norfolk, Va.l 


Allrany, 
N.Y... 
Erie, I.*a. 


Incl. 


Pa., 

Dionne 


N.Y. 


Niagara 


Have Aiiempis 
Been Made 
T o Requike 
Children 
T o Pay? 


No 


Aid Received iron 
CO'OPE raying 
Agencies 


City tuberculosis 
clinic suppUea 
mid-day luncbes 
for indigents; 
Kent County Re¬ 
lief Commission 
supplies milk for 
some 


No 
No 
No 

No; are usually 
indigents 


No 
No 
No 

Yes, but indi- 
gents cannot 
pay 


Home and School 
League; Tubercu¬ 
losis Association 


Tuberculosis Asso¬ 
ciation, Girl Re¬ 
serve League, and 
an organization of 
young society 
women 


No 

Yes, but parents! 
cannot pay 
because of 
general condi¬ 
tions 

No 


No 


Exchange Club (food 
for hot lunches); 
Public Welfare 
Department 
(milk) 


t Children who can pay do so. 
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of the children pay for their lunches in whole or in part. Based on 
these data, a reasonable inference is that open-air classes cannot be 
successfully conducted in many sections of the country unless the 
lunches are supplied without charge to a large proportion of the 
children or unless the registration is restricted to children residing in 
the economically favored sections. 

What agencies defray the cost of the lunches in the cities under 
investigation? The cost is borne by the board of education in thir¬ 
teen cities, namely, Detroit, Cleveland, Baltimore, Newark, Hart¬ 
ford, Springfield, Paterson, Albany, Erie, Reading, Allentown, Ba¬ 
yonne, and Niagara Falls, and by the board of health in Toronto. 
Some of the expenditure is assumed by the board of education in 
Richmond and in St. Louis. In the remaining seven cities various 
kinds of co-operative agencies assume the burden. It is apparent 
that lunches are supplied free of charge to all the children in 65 per 
cent of the cities and to all the needy children in all the cities. 

Doubtless, the two chief questions that perturb the mind of the 
school administrator are these: Has the economic depression in¬ 
creased the number of serious malnutrites and thereby augmented 
the need for fresh-air or open-air classes? Is the fresh-air class, the 
open-air school, or the sanitarium the final word so far as concerns 
the best method of rehabilitating malnourished children or children 
susceptible to tuberculosis? These fundamental queries cannot be 
answered in a paragraph. It is sufficient to emphasize that the evi¬ 
dence available on either of these points is by no means incontestable 
or unambiguous. Some investigators have reported an astounding 
increase in the incidence of malnourished school children since the 
depression began. Others find about the same proportion as former¬ 
ly. Most studies, however, report a perceptible increase. Evidence 
of a scientific character scarcely exists on the question whether the 
health needs of malnutrites or children of lowered vitahty can be met 
as efficiently in well-ventilated regular classrooms as in fresh-air 
classes or open-air schools if these children are provided in the class¬ 
rooms with the necessary nutritional and rest programs. Carefully 
conducted control experiments are needed to settle this point. 



AN INDIVIDUAL STUDY IN WORD RECOGNITION 

GERTRUDE HILDRETH 
littcolu School of Teachers College, Columbia University 

Little is known of the factors that make words difficult or easy for 
children to learn. The occasional reports of reading research carried 
on with large numbers of children leave much to he desired fox tvfo 
reasons: (i) The use of the average in computation of results ob¬ 
scures the individual variations that afford much insight into the na¬ 
ture of learning. (2) The infrequent checking of learning progress 
during the practice period leaves much of the learning unexplored. 
Although generalization from a single isolated case is impossible be¬ 
yond the narrow population of which the individual is a representa¬ 
tive sample, the intensive individual study contributes to our 
knowledge through its completeness. Studies of normal learning 
with children of school age in which consecutive diary records are 
kept over a period of time arc almost nonexistent in educational 
records. 

The objective of the study reported in this article was to observe 
and to record the achievement of a normal child of entering-sebool 
age in word-symbol-lcarning as the result of consecutive daily prac¬ 
tice. The subject, Peter L., was available for practice for thirty-five 
clays before he was scheduled to enter Grade I in a local public school. 
At the time the study was begun, the child was five years and nine 
months of age, with a mental age on the Stanford-Binet test of five 
years and ten months and an intelligence quotient of loi. Pre¬ 
liminary tests indicated that at the time of beginning practice he had 
practically zero ability in reading so far as precise word recognition 
was concerned. Unlike other children, he had shown little interest in 
books and stories since babyhood. Plis interests were predominantly 
mechanical Although at the previous Christmas he had received a 
box of anagrams and a set of snaall word cards, he had refused to 
play the game. ITe occupied himself in building large houses of pack- 

606 
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ing crates and in experimenting witii any rusty machinery around 
the place. Kindergarten attendance had been limited to several 
months during the previous winter. The kindergarten activities con¬ 
sisted in dramatics, free play, and constructive building. No at¬ 
tempt had been made to teach numbers or reading to the kindergar¬ 
ten group of which Peter was a member. 

In addition to the Stanford-Binet test the child was given a brief 
series of tests at the beginning of the experiment in order to deter¬ 
mine the status of perceptual capacity, knowledge of the alphabet, 
and word recognition. On being shown a number of presumably 
familiar words printed on cards in manuscript style, Peter was able 
to recognize only two; his own first name and his sister’s, “Ann.” He 
was asked to name the letters of the alphabet from memory and 
succeeded with a, b, c, e,f, q, r, and s. He was then asked to write the 
letters of the alphabet and to name letters of the alphabet shown 
him. He succeeded in writing and naming all the letters but *, k, n, 
q, u, w, y, and z. Usually he not only named a letter but told what it 
stood for, as B for “Bill,” D for “Douglas,” F for “Florida,” J for 
“Jerry,” and P “in my name.” Of Z he said, “Turn it the other way, 
and it makes M.” He was asked on another day to write any num¬ 
bers that he knew and any words that he could spell. In attempting 
to write numbers, he made an s for a “3” a c for a “2,” and an “8” 
correctly. He was unable to write any other numbers. The only 
words he could write were “Peter” and “Ann,” the first in script and 
the latter in large capitals. In the perception-copying section of the 
Metropolitan Readiness Test, Peter was able to copy correctly three- 
fourths of the material. Peter’s score on the entire test (52) indi¬ 
cated no more than the average readiness of children of his age with 
respect to perception, vocabulary, number knowledge, and informa¬ 
tion for first-grade work. The prediction from such a result would 
suggest comparatively slow learning through Grade I. 

The boy’s mother reported that he had been slow in learning to 
talk. At seventeen months he had said, “No, no,” and not much 
else. The only fear that Peter showed was a fear of dogs. He had 
been bitten by a dog playfully when he was small and had hated the 
animals ever since. Peter showed a negative attitude toward learn¬ 
ing numbers. His father had had trouble with arithmetic in school, 
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and Peter had already been given some number-teaching, without 
perceptible success, to offset the handicap under which the family 
believed he would surely suffer. Peter sensed the anxiety that the 
family felt about his evident lack of number sense and detested 
nothing more than to be asked to count, to identify or to write num¬ 
bers, or to be asked to tell the result of 2 + 2. Peter had an asset that 
was favorable for learning: he fitted into routine readily. As a baby 
he had disliked any change in schedule, and he enjoyed doing the 
same thing every day at the same time in the same way, 

There was a very close attachment between the boy and his 
mother. He saw less of his father, who was a stricter disciplinarian 
than the mother. Peter’s technical vocabulary was better developed 
than his general vocabulary. He showed the typical struggle of the 
child of his age to gain new word-meanings. On finding a croquet 
mallet, he said, “Oh, look! It’s a soda hammer.” This puzzled 
everyone until ho fetched the box of baking soda and pointed out the 
similarity between the “hammer” he had found and the trade-mark 
of the “Arm and Hammer” brand. In nature-study Peter was no less 
adept. On finding a discarded tea ball, he said, “Mother, it must be 
a 'stunkel’ bag.” He had been told a short time before about skunks 
and something of the physiology of their scent glands. 

THE OAILY PRACTICE IN WORD RECOGNITION 
The materials for the experiment consisted of a set of forty-eight 
cards, about two and onc-half by ten inches in size, each containing 
a single word printed in manuscript style with black crayon. The 
series was extended from day to day as new words were needed. The 
words selected were those most familiar to the child, as revealed in 
his informal language usage—-names of the family and of friends, 
names of familiar objects, and verbs denoting familiar activities. 
The remainder of the list was selected as new words were needed; 
these related to current important events. Some were suggested by 
the child. “PIousc,” “build,” and “saw” related to building activi¬ 
ties; “light,” to a trip to the lighthouse; “tjqpewriter,” to the ma¬ 
chine with which Peter was completely fascinated. 

The problem was to discover how many repetitions would be re¬ 
quired through systematic presentation until the cMld gave a suc¬ 
cession of right responses, The words already known were included 
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at the beginning both to determine the security of the learning and 
to make the experience easy and attractive. There was evidence 
that all the words were within the child’s speaking and understand¬ 
ing vocabulary. The only element of unfamiliarity was the estab¬ 
lishment of association between a word and its printed symbol. 

The first five words in the list were selected for exposure on the 
first practice day. The system of exposures of the flash cards con¬ 
taining the words was as follows: Each word was shown in succes¬ 
sion five times in the first day’s practice period. A word that the 
child did not know after he had observed it for a few seconds was 
pronounced for him. In full sight of the child a check for a correct 
response was placed in the appropriate square on a large sheet of 
cross-section paper, and a cross was given for a wrong response. The 
child was highly praised for each correct response to a word card. 
At the end of the period he was given a piece of paper “money” as a 
reward. On the second day repetitions were begun again in the same 
way. As soon as there were six successive correct responses for any 
word, the word was considered “learned” up to that point. The 
word card was removed from the pile and thereafter shown only once 
a day for six days. After correct responses had been made on six suc¬ 
cessive days, the card was removed from the “once-a-day” pile 
and thereafter presented only once a week. In the meanwhile, for 
every card removed from the “five-times-daily” pile was substituted 
another new word. Thus, a continuous series of words, sorrie new 
and some old, were being practiced every day. The cards were 
shuffled each time between exposures. The daily practice period nor¬ 
mally lasted no longer than five to ten minutes. The system of rep¬ 
etitions, which necessarily had to be determined in advance, proved 
to be adequate for learning yet, at the same time, not unduly 
fatiguing. Longer practice periods would have been out of the ques¬ 
tion, and shorter periods might not have resulted in any appreciable 
permanency in learning. 

The “lesson” was given at almost precisely the same time of day, 
eight o’clock in the morning, in exactly the same place, the same 
furniture being used, and with the examiner and the child seated 
in the same positions. Peter easily became adapted to these con¬ 
ditions and felt uncomfortable over slight delays or alterations. 
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Practice was given daily, including Saturdays and Sundays, in pre¬ 
cisely the same way. Records of two kinds were kept; first, the 
check sheet with the record of correct responses and errors and 
second, from the sixth practice day a record of the precise re¬ 
sponse given to every word exposed. The keeping of the second 
record wa.s not possible during the first few clays because of the extra 
time that would have been consumed, with possible loss of the child’s 
attention. The second type of record consisted in full diary notes of 
the child’s reactions to the whole experiment. 

Peter delighted in “going to school” and in “learning lessons” in 
this fashion. He had e.xpressed a wish to do some “writing,” gladly 
consented to come to learn some words, never refused to come during 
the thirty-five practice days, and commented many times during and 
after the experiment that this was the only “school” he had ever 
liked. I^actors that contributed to successful motivation were the 
novelty of the work, the flash-card form of practice, the red marks 
on the check sheet indicating the extent of successful learning, the 
“money” reward, and the younger sister’s jealousy. Peter delighted 
in the fact that he was old enough to “go to school” whereas Ann 
wa.s still too young, and he enjoyed regaling the family after each 
lesson with an account of his learning exploits. 

Nothing was ever clone to punish Peter for a wrong response, 
since it was desired that he should maintain a favorable attitude to¬ 
ward all features of the test. Wlien he made an error and showed no 
immediate tendency to correct it, the correct response was quickly 
given him, and he usually repeated it immediately. Sometimes when 
he felt insecure, he gave several different answers in quick succession. 

The method of practice is not intended to suggest the proper pro¬ 
cedure in beginning reading. Quite the contrary! In the best modern 
practice precision in independent word recognition ordinarily consti¬ 
tutes the third, rather than the first, stage in learning to read. From 
the standpoint of reading instruction it would have been better to 
flash phrases or sentences, but singling out separate words and treat¬ 
ing them in the way described made it possible to learn more about 
word associations and the factors that make words easy or difficult 
to learn. Nor is it desirable necessarily to teach a child as young as 
Peter any reading technique. But the investigator did not fee gui ty 



TABLE I 

Words Presented to child and responses made on each of thirty-five Practice Days* 



indicates r^ild recogmaed tte word cwreefiy, i that he &!led to recMigiuze it coixecUy. 
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of violating the laws of "readiness” in. Peter’s case because he was 
scheduled soon to be plunged into the intricacies of first-grade for¬ 
mal, public-school instruction in reading. 

RESULTS 

Table I iiulicates the number of exposures of each card required 
to reach each separate stage of “learning.” Individual differences in 
word dlfliculty are revealed. The daily increase in the number of 

TABLE II 


NU.MBER OF Wouns Learned to Point of Six Correct Re¬ 
sponses ON Each of Thirtv-five Practice Days 



words learned to the point of six successive correct responses is 
shown in Table II. 

In terms of the number of exposures the words easiest to learn 
were, in order of ease of learning: “Peter,” “Ann,” “dog,” “girl,” 
“automobile,” “saw,” “Frank,” “light,” “engine,” “pony,” “ham¬ 
mer,” “ice cream,” “typewriter,” “go,” and “candy.” According to 
the same criterion, the words hardest to learn were, in order of diffi¬ 
culty: “street,” “drink,” “one,” “work,” “house,” “children,’^ 
“bread,” “daddy,” “school,” “three,” “shoes,” “ride,” “Tillie,’ 
“boy,” “play,” and “September.” It was impossible to determine 
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conclusively the ease or the difhculty of learning the new words pre¬ 
sented in the last few days of practice. 

Throughout the experiment eye-movements were observed in¬ 
formally. Peter was more inclined to begin eye-movements at the 
left side of a card than at the right. However, there was a great deal 
of searching movement revealed by quick twists of the head from 
left to right and from right to left as the eyes swept across a card. On 
the words “drink” and “mother” the eyes moved quickly hack and 
forth in no regular order. On the first day of the experiment Peter 
showed a definite left-to-right orientation on the longer word card 
“Aunt Louie,” but the movements broke down on more difficult 
words. Peter’s eyes appeared to rest longer on the fore and the end 
parts of words than on the middle. 

Alternative wrong responses for each word in the series are given 
in Table III. Since the recording of wrong responses was not begun 
until the sixth day of practice, the record is not complete. It is ap¬ 
parent from the list of incorrect responses that Peter tended or¬ 
dinarily to respond to each word with a single word rather than with 
a clause or a phrase; that he usually gave some response other than 
“Don’t know”; that most of the responses were meaningful words, not 
nonsense syllables; that many of the wrong responses were correct 
responses to other words in the list; that many of the wrong re¬ 
sponses in a precise sense actually have some meaningful association 
with the correct response (for example, “milk” for “drink” and 
“daddy” for “man”); that many responses were words that rhyme or 
have common sound elements; that general terms were often re¬ 
duced to concrete terms (for example, “engine” for “work”). Asso¬ 
ciations were also formed readily with other words in the same series 
of five shown on the same day, so that instead of the correct response 
a contiguous word was named. Similar perceptual elements formed 
another basis of association resulting in frequent wrong responses. 

EASE AND DIEEICULTY OE LEARNING WORDS 

The contrast between the words most difficult to learn and those 
easiest to learn affords considerable insight into the nature of word- 
symbol-learning in young children. The words easiest to learn in 
contrast with those most difficult to learn appeared to be: (i) the 
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TABLE III 

INCORRECT RESPONSES MADE TO EACH WORD AND FREQUENCY 

OF Each incorrect Response 


Kcuponsc 

• lUCltCJ 

4. datidyciiWerf: 

candy. 7 

iiny. I 

5. nuiUier called; 

daddy. 19 

eal. 2 

street. I 

house. I 

"Don’t know”. r 

9. drink called; 

milk. 11 

cat. 2 

hoy. I 

to. eat called; 

drink. I 

daddy. i 

11, milk called: 

boy. I 

candy. 1 

drink. i 

No resiKinse. .. i 

13 . ennriy called; 

daddy. i 

drink. i 

No response... 1 

13. [iKiid called: 

daddy. 6 

eat. 3 

candy. 2 

drink. I 

chair. i 

child. r 

dofi. r 

‘T)on’t know”. 2 

14. doR called: 

boy . 2 

13. children called: 

daddy. 7 

Incad. S 

child. 3 

tlog. 3 

candy...^. 2 

automobile. ... 1 

chair. 1 

house. X 

mother. x 


nine. 

16. automobile 
called; 

"Don’t know”. 


Resiionsc 

Ci 

17. yday called: 
school yard.... 

school. 

dog. 

No response. . . 

18. school called: 

house. 

child. 

Phiy. 

children. 

milk. 

one. 

min. 

skoon. 

“I know S”.... 

19. three called: 

one. 

house. 

cat. 

two. 

cat. 

Monday. 

street. 

20. saw called: 

Monday. 

work. 

No response. .. 

21. dig called: 

dog. 

No response... 

22. hammer caWed; 

drink. 

saw. 

No response. . . 

23. Monday co/W; 

daddy. 

drink. 

No response. . . 

24. money called: 

candy. 

more. 

street. 

No response... 

23. house called; 

street. 

eat. 

mouse. 

school. 

three. 

kitten. 


Response 

_ quencj’ 

money. ^ 

siloes. j 

26. kitten called; 

cat. j 

Monday. j 

No response... ; 

27. street called: 

. 14 

liousc... , 

three. 10 

mouse. ^ 

one. 4 

Monday. j 

school. 2 

shoes. 2 

candy. 1 

daddy. i 

kitten. i 

man. 1 

work. I 

No response... 2 

28. Frank called: 

No response... t 

29. typewriter 

called: 

automobile.... 3 

ice cream. 2 

30. stop called; 

go. 6 

No response... i 

31. go called; 

kitten. i 

No response... i 

32. light called; 

No response... i 

33. ice cream 

called: 

ice-cream cone. 3 

34. engine called: 

light. I 

No response... i 

33. work called: 

engine.. 7 

house. 6 

saw. 5 

drink.. 4 

big. I 

candy.. i 

eat. 1 

Monday. 1 
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mouse. I 

pony. I 

43. coiled: 

No response... i 

44. ride called: 

pony. 6 

eat. I 

No response... 1 

45. ball called: 

eat... 1 

pony. I 

No response... i 

46. September 

called: 

Monday, ..... 12 

ball. I 

boliday. i 

47. table called: 

ball. r 

cbair. i 

eat. I 

play. I 

48. cbair called: 

table. 1 

“Chair belongs 
to table”_ X 


most familiar words—those seen or heard most often up to the time 
of the experiment; (2) the most specific, concrete, and unequivocal 
words; (3) the words calling up the pleasantest associations (“ice 
cream,” “candy,” “pony") in contrast with those with unpleasant or 
negative associations (number names and the word “street”); (4) 
the words having perceptual distinction for any reason—the longest 
or the shortest words or those with peculiarities of formation that 
help to discriminate the words (for example, “typewriter,” “go”); 
(s) words normally easy for a child to pronounce (although Peter had 
no observable difficulty in pronouncing any of the words); words 
with consonant blends appeared more frequently in the “difficult” 
list than in the “easy” list. 

A study of the responses and observation of the child’s behavior 
"while responding warrant the following additional conclusions. 

I. Peter showed a decided tendency to project the words repre¬ 
senting things he liked to less interesting words. 
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2. All the established laws of learning discovered by experimental 
psychologists were found operative in establishing correct responses 
and in breaking up incorrect responses. 

3. Meaning proved to be more potent than mere perception in 
word-learning. Ease or difficulty of learning cannot be explained 
solely on the basis of perceptual factors. Meanings, concepts, sound 
associations, and emotional connotations appear to be more potent 
in word-learning than is the configuration of a word or some char¬ 
acteristic feature alone. Previous experience or association with an 
object or an experience that the word represents influences ease or 
difficulty of learning. 

4. The number of repetitions did not operate uniformly in pro¬ 
ducing successful learning. 

3. Associating only one word-name with a single symbol is a ma¬ 
jor problem for a young child. Peter’s greatest difficulty was to de¬ 
tach from a single word card the wealth of meanings which he asso¬ 
ciated with the word and to give in response to the sight of the word 
its own precise word-name. All other difficulties were mild compared 
with this confusion. The same difficulty was recently witnessed in 
another boy, four years of age, whose parents had “taught him to 
read.” When shown a series of twenty-five words, each on a single 
flash card, he responded to most of them with a phrase or a complete 
sentence, and some of the words even stimulated description or the 
telling of a brief story. At first, Peter invariably said “ice-cream 
cone” for “ice cream.” The general concept of ice cream was to him 
less significant than the form of ice cream, the familiar reality, “the 
cone in hand.” This idea must have been more pleasurable than 
merely the notion of “ice cream.” A young child in beginning read¬ 
ing does not know that one single set of letters marked off apart 
from other series must say only one thing and always one thing. He 
does have some idea of the wealth of ideas a single word can express 
—“drink milk,” “drink water,” “drink orange juice.” We are exact¬ 
ing a high degree of selective precision and refinement when we pin 
a child down to one name for each single word and ask him to exclude 
all the other associations that may enter his head at the time. The 
normal child of six has an embarrassment of riches in word associa¬ 
tions. 
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6 , The words most quickly learned were often the most firmly re¬ 
tained. 

7, Extreme differences were revealed in the ease of learning new 
words. 

8, The high degree of specificity of learning characteristic of 
young children was observed. Words learned in one form or in one 
connection were not necessarily recognized in another place or when 
prepared in another size. Results from the final tests indicated this 
high specificity of learning. Peter was unable to recognize words 
that he had learned when they were presented on smaller cards in 
smaller type. Pie was unable to recognize them when printed in 
capitals. His knowledge of the alphabet had not increased inci¬ 
dentally. He had not isolated parts of words, phonetic elements, 
syllables, or individual letter forms. Pie could seldom recognize 
words that he had learned when they were presented in sentences in 
letters of the same size as those on the word cards. His learning was 
specific to the conditions under which he ha<l learned. Additional 
practice with material in new form would have been irecessary for 
any of these transfers. 

9, Words appeared to be learned more as total Gestalis than as 
summations of the individual letters or parts of which they are com¬ 
posed. Phonetic or letter elements were seldom extracted by the 
child. “Ice cream,” written as two words, was confused with “type¬ 
writer.” 

10, Learning appeared to be facilitated through systematic 
presentation, regularity of time and place. 

1,1. Attention is a prime factor in successful learning. Words from 
which Peter turned away his glance for any reason required more 
repetitions than other words. 

12. Familiarity with the meaning of the word was a significant 
factor in successful learning. 

13. Perceptual confusion seemed less common than meaning con¬ 
fusions or word-association confusions. 

14 - No one factor appeared to be responsible for the ease or the 
difficulty of learning any word. The factors affecting word-learning 
are complex and varied. 
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EMOTIONAL EACTORS IN LEARNING 

Why our new understanding of the part that emotional factors 
play in learning, partly as a result of Freudian researches on emo¬ 
tional complexes and the new objective psychology with its empha¬ 
sis on fear and love as motivating factors in behavior, has not been 
more generally applied in primary-grade teaching is difficult to 
understand. Nothing was more apparent in Peter’s responses than 
the ease with which he learned words of a pleasant emotional tone 
and the difficulty that he experienced with words representing things 
feared or hated or words describing situations over which deep- 
seated emotional complexes might have developed. Strong, satisfy¬ 
ing emotional attachment apparently facilitated learning of the 
words “candy,” “pony,” “automobile,” “Frank,” and “ice cream.” 

The word most difficult to learn, for no reason at first apparent, 
was “street.” Peter’s house was situated on a congested street only 
thirteen feet wide, the main artery of the village to the beach, A 
stout fence surrounded the house and yard, and nothing had been 
more hrmly impressed on Peter’s mind than the fact that he must 
never cross iror even go near the street. Every day he would hang 
disconsolately on the fence, watching the cars go by. He greatly 
feared the street, much as it fascinated him. He had repeatedly been 
told that, if he ventured near the street, he would be severely injured 
or perhaps killed. From the first, it was apparent from Peter’s reac¬ 
tion to the card that something was wrong with “street,” Instead 
of looking at the word fixedly, as was his custom with other 
words, he turned away from it. This show of fear toward a white 
piece of cardboard on which some black letters were printed never 
wore off completely. He appeared, if any child ever did, practically 
“word-blind” toward this word. Except for the consonant blend sIt, 
there appears to be nothing intrinsically more difficult in the word 
“street” than in other words which he learned quickly. Since he was 
learning whole words, not consonant blends, and had no difficulty in 
pronouncing the word “street” as a whole, it is difficult to see how 
anything inherent in the word could have caused the difficulty. 
There was no variation in presentation, nothing uiiusual in the situ¬ 
ation when the word was first presented. If anything, the double ee 
and the two t’s shoidcl have aided perception. Rhyming responses to 
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tlie word were frequent, but such responses were also made to other 
words more quickly learned. The word was in no wise unfamiliar 
either in meaning or even in form. The difficulty with this word 
seems to have been a clear case in which mere perceptual configura¬ 
tion was much less potent than association, especially emotionally- 
toned association, in affecting learning. 

This conclusion suggests a new departure in the teaching of read¬ 
ing, though not necessarily new to progressive educators, who have 
always considered the “whole child” and his attitudes as factors in 
learning. Learning to read should begin with the highly pleasurable 
concepts and experiences that promise full enjoyment for the child. 
The finding also suggests the need for regarding the child’s drives 
and emotional maturity in understanding reading difficulties. 

There is evidence from the experiment to show why artificial 
serial-order presentation of single words is an improper method of 
reading instruction. Associations are formed by the child, not be¬ 
tween the words and their meanings, the response which is desired, 
but between the different words in the series presented together, 
with the resulting confusions that have been indicated. Once formed, 
these arbitrary, meaningless associations may be difficult to break 
up. The same problem exists in learning Latin or French paradigms 
by rote. 

All the foregoing statements and conclusions indicate the com¬ 
plexity of learning for the young child, who comes fresh to a task 
with little previous learning, even when the learning task is presum¬ 
ably simplified and routinized and when learning factors are kept 
fairly constant. 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON ICINDERGARTEN- 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 

KATHERINE L. McLAUGHLIN 
University o£ California, at Los Angeles 

The publications in this, the third annual list of references in 
kindergarten-primary education, appeared during the year from 
January i, 1934, to January i, 1935. Two trends are apparent in the 
year’s compilation of several hundred titles: emphasis on pupil- 
ad}ustment problems and an increased number of investigations 
dealing with kindergarten and first-grade problems. The titles 
chosen from the longer list are grouped under the following headings: 
(1) general educational aspects; (2) organization, techniques, and 
curriculum; (3) investigations and experimental studies. 

Genekal Educational Aspects' 

126. Arlitt, Ada Hart. “Your Child Enters School for the First Time,” 

Parent Education, IV, 99-106. Fourth Yearbook of the National Con¬ 
gress of Parents and Teachers. Washington: National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 1934. 

Considers normal physical and mental condition of kindergarten entrants. 
Cautions that attitudes and habits formed at home should contribute to school 
adjustment. 

127. Brim, Orville G. “Basic Realities and the Activity Movement,” Pro- 

gressive Education, XI (October, 1934), 328-33- 
Seeks, in data from biology, psychology, physics, and social philosophy, “ten¬ 
able criteria” for interpretation of basic principles. 

128. Burnham, William H. “Mental Hygiene in the Pre-School Period," 

Progressive Education, XI (December, 1934), 441 - 44 - 

Emphasizes significance of stabilization of habits of mental and physical health 

in early childhood. 

129. Davis, Mary Gould. “Children’s Books at the International Bureau of 

Education,” Elementary English Review, XI (June, 1934), 162-63. 
Describes the collection of children’s books and books dealing with matters per¬ 
taining to children -which have been contributed by thirty-seven countries to 

I See also Item 3S4 in the list of selected references appearing in the October, 1934, 
number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 623 in the December, 19341 ® 
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the International Bureau of Education in Geneva. Special mention is given to 
the books from the United States, Russia, Sweden, the Balkans, China, and 
England. 

130. Gray, William S. “Controversial Issues Relating to the Activity Cur¬ 

riculum," Progressive Educaiion, XI (October, 1934), 334-39. 

Considers in critical detail four interpretations of the activity movement and 
offers three tentative conclusions for further study. 

131. Hansen, Rowna. Some Educational Activities jor the Young Child in the 

Home. United States Office of Education Pamphlet No. 51 (1934)* Ep- 
24. 

Discusses ways in which parents may help in educating their children at home. 
Suggestions are given for child guidance, playroom and play yard, appreciation 
of music and art, excursions, and preparations for beginning reading. A bibliog¬ 
raphy is included. 

132. EIawin, Ethel. TheWise Choice of Toys. Chicago: University o£ Chicago 

Press, 1934. Pp. xii-|-ii2. 

Concerns toys appropriate at different age levels for developing strength and 
skill, constructive and creative play, habit training, etc. Stresses the function 
of play and play materials in the formation of an integrated personality. 

133. Mudge, Anna. “Trends in Juvenile Publications, 1920-1930,” Efewewtory 

English Review, XI (January, 1934), 9-12,32. 

Analyzes trends in content of juvenile publications, number of publications, 
factors influencing a decade of development, and the effect of the depression as 
reported by publishers and librarians. 

134. Smith, Nila Banton. “What Price Kindergartens?” Childhood Educa¬ 

tion, X (June, 1934), 467-72. 

Deals with results of kindergarten training in the fields of physical, mental, 
emotional, and social growth. Explains how the kindergarten lays foundations 
for later subject-matter learning. 

135. Stevenson, George S., and Smith, Geddes. Child Guidance Clinics. New 

York: Commonwealth Fund, 1934. Pp. vlii-j-i86. 

Traces the history and the development of the child-guidan.ce movement and 
discusses present-day clinics as agencies for synthesizing methods of approach 
to problems of behavior and personality in early childhood. 

136. Woods, Elizabeth L. “Research Needs in Kindergarten-Primary Field,” 

Childhood Education, X (June, 1934), 464-66. 

Points out trends of interest in approximately a thousand research studies deal¬ 
ing with infancy and childhood which have been published during the past two 
years. Suggests need for further research in certain fields, such as teacher per¬ 
sonality, informal versus formal procedures, and criteria for reading readiness 
and arithmetic learning in early grades. 
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Organization, Techniques, and Cdrkiculum* 

137. Berkeley, Calutornia, Public Schools. “The Kindergarten Discussion 

Period,” American Childhood, XX (October, 1934), 14-15, 45. 

Discusses aims of group and individual participation in the discussion period 
presents teaching procedures, and summarizes outcomes. ’ 

138. Chamberlain, Winiered. “Records Become Real in Kindergarten” 

American Childhood, XIX (January, 1934), 14-16, 47-48. ’ 

Evaluates various types of records used in Jdndergartens, such as reports to 
parents, individual progress records, and records kept by children. 

139. Dawe, Helen C. “The Influence of Size of Kindergarten Group upon 

Performance,” Child Development, V (December, 1934), 295-303. 

Studies the effect of size of group and the child’s position in the group on the 
amount learned and on the contributions made to group discussion. 

140. Dolch, Edward William. “The EfEciency of Primers in Teaching Word 

Recognition,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVIII (December, 
1934)) 271 - 75 - 

Uses samples from vocabularies given in the back of two primers as the basis 
for a vocabulaiy-recognition test. Results give a check on how well each 
primer taught the vocabulary it purported to teach. Recommends annual use 
of a test by the same schools in order to establish norms. 

141. Hacke'IT, Arthur E. “Teaching Non-English Beginners,” American 

Childhood, XX (October, 1934), 12-13. 

Presents procedures used with Indian children and points out general principles 
applicable to teaching non-English-speaking groups. 

142. Hughes, Avah W. “Social Science in the Second Grade,” Childhood Edu¬ 

cation, X (May, 1934), 409-13. 

Discusses experiences in social living that are centered in “explorations and 
investigations of various phases of city life." 

143. Kawin, Ethel. “The Function of Toys in Relation to Child Develop¬ 

ment,” Childhood Education, XI (December, 1934), 122-24, 132. 
Summarizes the functional values of toys and classifies them under nine head¬ 
ings, such as “Toys for the Infant before He Can Walk,” “Toys for the De¬ 
velopment of Strength and Skill,” “Toys for Constructive and Creative Play,’’ 
and “Toys for Social Development.” 

144. Lanodon, Grace. “Comparisons of Teaching in Nursery School, Kinder¬ 

garten and First Grade,” Childhood Education, XI (November, 1934), 
51-54; (December, 1934), 107-13. 

Analyzes differences and similarities, at three grade levels, of certain teachmg 
acts that emphasize play and social development, manual and fine arts, English, 
and use of number. 

' See also Items 297, 303, 320, 326, and 362 in the list of selected references appealing 
in the September, 1934, number of the Elementary School Journal; Items 382, 410,416, 
and 423 in the October, 1934, number; and Items 471 and 480 in the November, i 934 > 
number. 
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145. McGuire, Edna. “Poem Selection for Primary Grades,” Elementary Eng¬ 

lish Review, XI (December, 1934), 263-67. 

Reviews and evaluates data of previous studies and describes methods used by 
the author in determining a basic list of poems for Grades I-III, inclusive. 

146. Pierce, Paul R., and Quinn, Helen J. “A Study of Certain Types of 

Work Materials in First-Grade Reading,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXXIV (April, 1934), 600-606. 

Compares experimentally the relative merits of “workbook” materials and 
“picture-dictionary” materials in initial reading instruction. 

147. Seeds, COEINNE A. “Rhythmic Expression: An Outgrowth of Learning,” 

Progressive Education, XI (November, 1934), 398-406. 

Describes rhythmic dramatization evolved by third-grade pupils in building a 
pueblo home. 

148. Tessin, Louise D.; Newell, Charles Edward; Todd, Jessie; and 

D’Amico, Victor. “Art in Childhood,” American Childhood, XX (Sep¬ 
tember, 1934), 21-28, 47-48: (October, 1934), 21-28, 48; (November, 
1934), 17-22, 47-48; (December, 1934), 18-25, 40, 42-43. 

A series of discussions by art educators on principles and expression involved in 
social-science units. 

149. Wilson, Clara. “A New Study in Primary Reading,” Childhood Educa¬ 

tion, X (January, 1934), 195-96. 

Describes methods used by second-grade pupils in attacking unfamiliar words 
in reading. 

150. WOLFLE, Dael L. “The R 61 e of Generalization in Language,” British 

Journal of Psychology, XXIV (April, 1934), 434-44, 

Discusses sound symbolism, word meaning, and analogic change as related 
forms of the process of generalization. 


Investigations and Exrerimental Studies* 

151. Abel, Lorraine B. “A Test of Eye-Hand Co-ordination at the Fifth Year 

Level,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XVIII (June, 1934), 418-21. 

Describes validation of a series of sixteen “tentative” paper-folding tests for 
young children. 

152, Betts, Emmett Albert. “A Physiological Approach to the Analysis of 

Reading Disabilities,” Educational Research Bulletin, XIII (September 
19, 1934, and October 17, 1934), 135-40, 163-74. 

Describes diagnostic-test procedures in reading and discusses special functions 
related to reading disabilities. 

* See also Items 365,399,400, 424, and 429 in the list of selected references appearing 
in the October, 1934, number of the Elementary School Journal and Items 476 and 514 
in the November, 1934, number. 
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153. Bigelow, Elizabeth B. “School Progress of Under-Age ChUdren” Ele¬ 

mentary School Journal, XXXV (November, 1934), 186-92, ' 

Compares relative achievements of two groups of first-grade entrants’ one 
group of children less than six years of age at entrance and another group of 
children from six years to six years and four months of age. 

154. Burke, Agnes; Garrison, Charlotte; Thorn, Alice; Dalgliesh 

Alice. “Social Development on Three Age Levels,” Childhood Eiwl 
lion, X (April, 1934), 36X-66. 

Analyzes typical social-science experiences of four-, five-, and six-year-old chil¬ 
dren in the Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Shows continuous growth of social organization, possibilities for development of 
social attitudes, and the part played by information in social life at these 
three early age levels. 

155. Carr, William G. “The Status of the Kindergarten,” Childhood Educa¬ 

tion, X (March, April, and May, 1934), 283-86, 374-76, 425-28. 
Presents data from 694 cities in 41 states that show for the period of 1930-34 
a decrease in the numlter of kindergartens, in teachers’ salaries (26 percent), 
and in pupil enrolment. Points out the need of appreciation of the importance 
of kindergarten training on the part of the public and especially on the part of 
school-board members. 

156. Crider, Blake. “The Lack of Cerebral Dominance as a Cause of Read¬ 

ing Disabilities,” Childhood. Education, X (February, 1934), 238-39,270. 
Discusses the relation of cerebral dominance to reading disabilities and points 
out limitations of the theory. 

157. Cushing, FIazel M. “A Tentative Report of the Influence of Nursery 

School Training upon Kindergarten Adjustment as Reported by Kinder¬ 
garten Teachers,” Child DeBelopmenl, V (December, 1934)1 304 - 14 - 
Seeks to measure effects of nursery-school training as evidenced at kindergarten 
level. 

158. Dawe, Helen C. “Raising Standards of Behavior in the Kindergarten,” 

Elementary School Journal, XXXV (December, 1934)) 267-80. 
Analyzes child-training contacts observed in ten public-school kindergartens to 
determine the results of explicit methods on modification of standards of be¬ 
havior in type activities. 

159. Fisher, Mildred L. “Measured Differences between Problem and Non- 

Problem Children in a Public-School System,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology, VII (February, 1934)1 353-64’ 

Compares 360 problem children with an equal number of non-problem dass- 
mates by means of an extensive battery of tests. Finds the latter group su¬ 
perior in intellectual and social traits, in home background, emotional adjust¬ 
ment, socio-economic status, and physical fitness. Reports reliable differences 
in tests of social and emotional traits appearing at kindergarten level an ten 
ing to persist throughout school years. 
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160. FxANCIs, Kenneth V., and Filemoee, Eva A. The Influence of Environ¬ 

ment ufon the Personality of Children. University of Iowa Studies in 
Child Welfare, Vol. IX, No. 2. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 
1934. Pp, 72. 

Reviews methods used in selecting a check list of social and economic factors 
characteristic of two opposite-type urban areas and analyzes the effect of differ¬ 
ences in environmental inffiuences on two comparable groups of children Living 
within the two areas. 

161. Harrison, M. Ltjcile. “The Nature and Development of Concepts of 

Time among Young Children,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIV 
(March, 1934), So 7 -i 4 - 

Studies responses of 160 children from kindergarten through Grade III to 50 
common “time” terms (not listed) selected from eight vocabulary Ksts. 

162. Huetock, E. B. “Experimental Investigations of Childhood Play,” Psy¬ 

chological Bulletin, XXXI (January, 1934), 47-66. 

Summarizes results of 128 investigations under fourfold age-period classifica¬ 
tion and discusses types of play, play material, time spent in play, social par-' 
ticipation, and differentiation in play due to sex, intelligence, race, and environ¬ 
ment. 

163. Hurlock, E. B., and Thomson, J. L. “Children’s Drawings: An Experi¬ 

mental Study of Perception,” Child Development, V (June, 1934), 127-38. 
Studies ,2,292 drawings produced by 284 chOdren ranging in age from four and 
a half to eight and a half years. Reports that older children tend to copy more 
specific objects, to include more details, and more frequently to include back¬ 
ground, correct coloring, associated objects, and design. 

164. Lee, J. Murray; Clark, Willis W.; and Lee, Dorris May. “Measuring 

Reading Readiness,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (May, 1934), 
656-66. 

Describes construction and validation of a reading-readiness test and compares 
results obtained from its use with results of two other methods utilized in pre¬ 
dicting reading readiness of first-grade entrants. 

165. McLaughlin, Katherine L. “Studies of Measurable Values in Kinder¬ 

garten Training,” Bulletin of the Southern Section of the California Kin¬ 
dergarten Primary Association, Vol. X, No. I, pp. 9-13. Riverside, Cali¬ 
fornia: California Kindergarten Primary Association, Southern Section, 

1934- 

Summarizes investigations dealing with (i) types of pupils who profit by 
kindergarten experiences, (2) eSect of training on later school achievement, and 
(3) training in relation to social adjustment. 

166. Nkon, Anna M. “Sentence Structure in the Oral Language of Certain 

Primary Grade Pupils. ’’Master’s thesis, University^ of Iowa, 1932. Ab¬ 
stract in Walter Scribner Guilerand Emmett Albert Betts, “A Critical 
Summary of Selective B.eset&ich,” Elementary English Review, XI (May, 

1934), 140-41 • 
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Analyzes sentences used by primary pupils to determine degree of skill' 
tence structure and the type, length, and frequency of sentence arrangement”' 

167. Olson, Willam) C., and Cunningham,ElizabethMechem. “Time S 

pling Techniques,” Child Dmielopjnent, V (March, 1934), 41-58 " 
Summarizes seventy-six studies containing descriptions, adaptations or cen 
eral discu ssions of time-sampling methods. The results suggest that the meth d 
may be employed in a large number of technical problems involving observ°a 
tion of behavior. 

168. Sauvain, Walter Howard. A Slndy of the Opinions of Certain Profes¬ 

sional and Non-professional Groups Regarding Homogeneous or Ability 
Grouping. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 596. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp, yiii-pjjj^ 

Presents opinions of parents, teachers, and school administrators with regard to 
homogeneous grouping and analyzes factors influencing responses. 

169. Tinker, Miles A. “The R61e of Eye Movements in Diagnostic and Reme- 

. dial Reading,” School and Society, XXXIX (February 3,1934), 147-48. 

Aims to demonstrate “that carefully planned and executed remedial treatment 
based upon accurate diagnosis,” will achieve improvement if pupil is adequate¬ 
ly motivated. Points out that eye-movements are merely symptomatic of read¬ 
ing disability and are controlled by changes in the processes of perception, and 
apprehension. 

170. Unzicker, Cecilia E. Experimental Study of the Effect of the Use of 

the Typewriter on Beginning Reading. Teachers College Contributions 
to Education, No. 610. New York: Teachers College, Coltunbia Uni¬ 
versity, 1934. Pp. viii-f-g6. 

Compares the reading achievement of two groups of first-grade pupils, one of 
which used the typewriter for 75-90 minutes a week over a period of seven 
months. 

171. Vance, Thomas F., and McCall, Louise T. “Children’s Preferences 

among Play Materials as Determined by the Method of Paired Com¬ 
parisons of Pictures,” Child Development, V (September, 1934), 267-77. 
Purposes to determine preferences of a group of children three to six years old 
for series of pictures of play materials and to compare order of preference with 
order of choice of actual play materials in spontaneous play on playground or in 
some restricted playroom. 

172. Woody, Clieeord, and Phillips, Albert J. “The EHects of Handedness 

on Reversals in Reading,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVII 
(May, 1934), 651-62. 

Summarizes studies of differences in responses of right- and left-handed chil¬ 
dren to situations involving type skills emphasized in reading or activities re¬ 
lated to reading. A part of a larger investigation being made by the Bureau of 
Educational Reference and Researcli, University of Michigan, for determining 
norms in primary grades for diagnostic reading tests. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Principles underlying the techniques of teaching .—^Recent educational de¬ 
velopments, such as the activity movement, the mastery concept, the unit plan, 
diagnostic and remedial teaching, and the results of scientific studies, have led 
to the introduction of numerous techniques of teaching that differ significantly 
from those of an earlier day. The differences between the modern and the more 
traditional views and practices have frequently constituted a source of conflict 
and confusion. Consequently, they serve to re-emphasize the importance of 
giving prospective teachers a well-grounded training in the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples underlying the teaching art. Appropriately, therefore, a recent publica¬ 
tion' presents a body of basic principles in the techniques of teaching which at¬ 
tempts to harmonize some of the more divergent points of view that have arisen 
as a result of the newer trends. 

The contents of the volume are organized into five parts. Part I, “Funda¬ 
mental Principles,” deals in a single chapter with the nature and purpose of 
teaching and of learning. Part 11 , “Activities and Techniques of Teaching,” is 
concerned with classroom management, lesson plans, assignments, questioning, 
directing study, socialized recitation, diagnostic and remedial teaching, drills, 
reviews, tests, and examinations. Part III, “Techniques and Activities of Learn¬ 
ing,” treats the following types of learning: observational, motor, associative, 
problem-solving, experimental, creative, and appreciation. Part IV, “The 
Media of Teaching and Learning,” includes chapters on conversation and dis¬ 
cussion, story-telling, dramatization, reporting and recitation, and reading. 
Part V, “Teaching and Learning by Wholes,” in a single chapter considers the 
problem, the unit, the project, and the activity plans of organization. The use 
of the radio, motion pictures, and various types of visual aids, which have come 
to occupy important places in present-day education, are not given special treat¬ 
ment. 

The discussion of each of the various types of activities and techniques in¬ 
cludes a consideration of the general nature and value of a procedure, the op¬ 
portunities for its use in the school, the making of assignments and directing of 
class work in connection with it, its motivation, the evaluation of results, and 

' Gerald Alan Yoakum and Robert Gilkey Simpson, An Introduction to Teaching and 
Learning. New York: MacmiUan Co., 1934. Pp. x-f-498. $2.50. 
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the nature of the desired outcomes. This systematic method of attack is skil¬ 
fully used to give the reader a comprehensive, logical, and well-organized view 
of each type of procedure that is taken up and to bring about a mastery of some 
of the basic principles that should guide the teacher in its use. Thus, the volume 
presents something of an intelligent and a critical attitude rather than simply 
a body of skills of which a technician should be master. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, however, the discussion at numerous points 
has not been given sufficient fundamental basis; that is, it has not been related 
to, or connected with, some of the basic principles, especially those of educa¬ 
tional psychology, which should underlie much of the work of teaching. For 
example, motor learning is discussed with very incomplete reference to the 
psychological nature of motor skills and the character of the process of learning 
them. Again, the use of study guides, workbooks, and guide sheets is repeatedly 
suggested but without reference at any point to the fundamental importance 
of the nature of the learning activities in which a pupil engages. Thus the 
author leaves the impression that the mere use of these devices is sufficient, al¬ 
though, as a matter of fact, they may be constructed or employed in such a 
formal fashion that they stimulate learning processes which are just as undesir¬ 
able and fruitless as are those produced by far more, traditional procedures. It 
frequently appears that a thoroughgoing mastery of the principles of teaching 
presented in the hook should rest on basic considerations which have been 
touched on too briefly or omitted altogether. 

To the reviewer the most noteworthy feature of the book consists in the body 
of procedures, both specific and general, which it presents. It suggests a wealth 
of valuable activities and techniques for use by both teachers and pupils. The 
authors have selected liberally from both the modern and the more traditional 
practices, and in such a way as to harmonize divergent points of view, They 
have set forth an array of teaching and learning procedures which are consistent¬ 
ly related to the underlying philosophy of teaching. This relation, furthermore, 
is so clearly apparent that the reader’s conception of the basic point of view 
should be greatly facUitated. Because of the many practical suggestions and be¬ 
cause of the sound philosophy which these reflect, the hook should have a high 
functional value both for students who ate preparing to teach and for experi¬ 
enced workers who are either confused by, or imfamiliai with, the newer de¬ 
velopments. EnWAED F. POXTHOOT 

XJNiVERSiivr or ItniNois 


County-school adminislralion.—ln comparison with the aniount of published 
material on the various aspects of city-school administration, htt e as 
in print on county-school administration. Comparatively few magame^ 
cles and occasional bulletins, usuallyfrom state sources have 
in this field. While county-school organizations have been in existe 
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roughly a hundred years, the first book* dealing exclusively with county-school 
administration has appeared. 

For convenience in treatment the problems of county-school administration 
are classified into three major groups: county-school organization, problems 
related to budget-making, and problems in administering the program. The 
chapter headings in each group indicate the phases of the subject which are con¬ 
sidered. In the first group chapters appear on “County and Local School Sys¬ 
tems,” “Administrative Personnel,” and “Administrative Offices.” In the 
second group there are chapters on “Budgets in County School Systems,” “The 
Educational Program and the Budget,” “Inaccuracies in Budget Practices,” 
“The Allocation of School Revenues,” “The Instruction Budget,” and “The 
Salary Schedule.” The chapters in the third group are entitled “School Plant 
Administration,” “Management of Auxiliary Activities,” “Administering 
Capital Outlay and Debt Service,” “Purchasing Supplies and Equipment,” and 
“Administration Economies.” 

The book may hardly be described as a comprehensive treatment of the prob¬ 
lems of administration in county school systems. Such fields as school organiza¬ 
tion, records, reports, public relations, education of teachers in service, organiza¬ 
tion for supervision, qualification of teachers, and many others which might well 
be discussed in relation to county administration are either ignored completely 
or given only incidental consideration. Approximately three-fourths of the book 
is devoted directly to financial problems and to administrative problems con¬ 
sidered from the financial standpoint. 

The treatment of the topics which are considered is elementary. In spite of 
the fact that the treatment is largely from the financial viewpoint, a reader could 
get from this book no clear-cut or specific idea of the use of budgeting and 
accounting forms or the determination of taxation rates. The author may be 
correct in assuming that his problem is to apply to county administration the 
knowledges and skiUs which the student will have secured elsewhere. StiU, it is 
difiicult to see how he has greatly clarified the application of known administra¬ 
tive procedures to the county scliool system. 

With a few exceptions, the factual material presented is drawn from research 
studies of conditions in Kentucky made by the author himself. The book should 
prove extremely interesting to Kentucky school people who have not already 
contacted these materials. To outsiders this information holds only an academic 
interest, since the picture drawn of Kentucky school conditions is hardly one 
which others would wish to reproduce in their own states. 

The first two chapters in the book, which deal with certain general matters 
of school organization in the United States as a whole, contain many gross in¬ 
accuracies. One or two examples will suflhce to illustrate the point. The county 
as the intermediate unit is thus defined: “In those states in which the local 
district unit prevails and performs the larger measure of local school functions, 

'Richard E. Jaggers, Administering the County School System.. Chicago; American 
Book Co., 1934. Pp. vi-t-232. $2,50. 
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the county becomes the intermediate unit of school control” (p. 6) The foE 
ing statements concerning this type of organization are misleading, at leasr* 
far as many states with this organization are concerned. “In states havme\r 
county as the intermediate unit, the local school district performs most of th* 
local functions, and deals with the state not directly, but through the count* 
board of education” (p. 4). Again speaking of the states with the intermediate 
county unit, the author states: “The local board of trustees .... constructs the 
budget, employs the personnel, purchases equipment,.... but aU of these activi¬ 
ties must have the sanction of the county school authorities before they become 

effective.vouchers and warrants for supplies and equipment must be 

countersigned by the county superintendent” .... (pp. 8-9). There are many 
states using the county as the intermediate unit which have no county hoard of 
education and in which local districts do the things mentioned in the quotation 
without sanction or countersignature of warrants by the county superintendent. 

Another inaccuracy, or at least a notable omission, is found in the following 
statement: “Local school functions in rural areas are discharged by the state 
through three general types of local school organization; the county as the local 
school unit; the local district, where the county is the intermediate unit; and the 
independent or charter district” (p. 9). No mention is made of the town or 
township as the local unit. Neither is any mention made of the fact that some 
states have no county school organization of any kind, nor of the states which 
have a superimposed county or township organization for high-school purposes 
exclusively. 

Chapter iii, which deals with administrative offices and office equipment, is 
the best chapter in the hook. It contains clear and specific recommendations 
which are directly usable. 

As a whole, the book is not well organized nor well written. Many examples 
of poor, or at least uninspired, English coidd be cited. In many cases the author 
evidently shifts from a discussion of a general situation to conditions which 
apply in only one state or in a few states without so indicating. This shifting 
leads to confusion and misunderstanding. The bibliography omits some of the 
best references on some of the topics considered. Several misspelled names in 
the bibliography indicate lack of care in compilation. The book is well printed 
and attractive in appearance. 

Oliver L. Troxel 

Coloraho State Teachers College 
Greeley, Coloeado 


Substitute leaching in city school systems .—To make adequate provision for 
substitute-teaching service is a problem confronting aU school superintendents, 
principals, and members of boards of education. The study here imder review’ 

^ Clare Charles Baldwin, Organization and Administration of SudstUtiiB-teacUns 
Service in City School Syste^ns. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 615. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. viii-l-ii6. Ji-So- 
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attempts to aid school administrators in solving this problem. Baldwin's work 
should find a place in the library of every well-informed school official. It should 
serve as a handbook or a personnel guide for every school administrator who is 
faced with the problem of providing substitute teaching. The study should be 
used as a part of the basic material in teacher-personnel courses in teacher-train¬ 
ing institutions. In fact, any teacher-training course having to do with the in¬ 
ternal details of school administration should make use of this study. 

After a list of fourteen criteria had been set up for evaluating practices and 
establishing standards for substitute-teaching service, a questionnaire (con¬ 
stituting a part of the National Survey of the Education of Teachers) dealing 
with the general status of substitute-teaching service was sent to the school 
superintendents in 189 cities with populations of more than 50,000. Replies 
were received from 143 superintendents. Many additional data were collected 
by the author in visits to school superintendents. Copies of record forms and 
instructions having to do with substitute-teaching service were studied, and in 
many instances the school laws and rules and regulations pertaining to substi¬ 
tute teachers were reviewed. The data are reported under the following chapter 
headings; “Organizing and Directing the Substitute-teaching Service," “Re¬ 
cruiting and Selecting the Substitute Persoimel,” “Inducting Substitutes into 
Daily Teaching Service,” “Using the Services of Substitutes,” “Supervising and 
Training Substitute Teachers in Service,” and “Business and Accounting Prac¬ 
tices Affecting Substitute-teaching Service.” The study is of the normative 
type and presents a rather adequate picture of the current status of substitute 
teaching in large cities. The study is well done, and the report is timely. 

Many proposals and recommendations are made, regarding some of which 
the authorities in school administration are not in agreement. For example, it is 
recommended that substitute-teaching service be administered in the central 
office and under the immediate supervision of the superintendent. A large num¬ 
ber of school administrators advocate that the organization and the administra¬ 
tion of substitute teaching should be carried on by the director of persoimel who 
in turn is responsible to the superintendent. The author makes a number of 
recommendations which should serve as helpful guides to superintendents, 
principals, and board members. For example, “Thirteen cities out of 142 re¬ 
ported that pupils are sometimes used in the capacity of substitute teachers. 
The practice is condemned as violating the privOege of the classroom and as 
indicating inefficient administration” (p. 34). In view of the data collected, the 
author recommends that the use of student-teachers during training periods as 
substitutes for absent critic teachers might reasonably be extended. 

The author says: 

The average number of substitute-teaching days per regular elementary teacher for 
the school term is 5.65 days. For the junior high shhool teacher the term average is 3,45 
days, and for the senior high school teacher, 3.94 days. 

Table 22 shows a median ratio in the elementary-school division of 51 regular teachers 
to I permanent substitute; in the junior high school division of 61 to i; and in tire senior 
high school division of 61 to i [pp. 69-70]. 
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These data indicate that, the larger the number of substitute-teaching d 
to be taught, the smaller the ratio of permanent substitutes to number of tea.T 
ers. Such is what one would expect. The study might have been strengthened 
if this relation had been pointed out. 

On the whole, the study is a distinct contribution to the literature in per¬ 
sonnel administration. 


George Peaboov College for Teachers . 


Dennis H, Cooke 


TypewrUing and reading. —The school has done little in instructing young 
children in the use of the typewriter. Many persons have wondered whether 
such instruction would have any effect on beginning reading, and this question 
has now been carefully investigated.' The author of the experiment introduces 
her subject by pointing out that the typewriter has been used in the school at 
least since i8go. Up to the present, however, this use has been confined chiefly 
to the high school. It is the author’s purpose to find what effect the use of the 
typewriter by first-grade pupils has on learning to read when typewriting be¬ 
comes an activity in the school program causing a subtraction of approximate 
proportional amounts of time from each existing activity. 

Chapter ii of the study surveys methods of teaching reading and writing, 
Special attention is paid to the changes which have taken place in the objectives 
for teaching reading, and the question of the relation of typewriting to these ob¬ 
jectives is raised. Then follow a history of methods in teaching handwriting and 
a short history of the development of the typewriter. 

Chapter iii contains a summary of investigations bearing on the author’s 
problem. 

The experimental procedure is outlined in chapter iv. A perusal of this pro¬ 
cedure shows how carefully the author provided a controlled situation. The 
equivalent-group method was used. The experimental and the control groups 
were chosen on the basis of mental ages and chronological ages. Care was taken 
to secure homogeneity of instruction and to avoid any chance typewriting by 
the control group. The typewriting group spent from seventy-five to ninety 
minutes a week at the typewriter. During this time the control group carried on 
the usual program. Each classroom contained both an experimental and a con¬ 
trol group. Thus, the groups worked as separate units only when the experi¬ 
mental group was engaged in typewriting. The experiment lasted from October 
10, 1931, until May 20, r932. Tests were given in January and in May. 

Chapter v gives an interpretation of the results by means of tables and 
graphs. The data indicate that at the beginning of the experiment the two 
groups were practically equivalent with respect to mental and chronological 

' Cecilia E. Unzicker, An Experimental Study of the Effect of the Use of the Typewriter 
on Beginning Reading. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 610. New 
York; Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934' Pp. viii-j-pd- $1.50, 
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ages and in intelligence scores and that they were dose to equality in number of 
days of school attendance. As a result of the final equating there were 113 pupils 
in each group. 

The summary of results indicates a constant tendency for growth to favor 
the experimental pupils in reading for thought, oral reading, methods of study¬ 
ing and recognizing words, speed of reading, visual perception, and interest in 
reading. The pupils whose reading was helped most by the use of the typewriter 
were those with intelligence quotients of 80-90. 

The last chapter contains an excellent summary. Here the author warns the 
reader against drawing sweeping condusions, pointing out that on no one item 
measured was there a large enough number of children to give a highly reliable 
statistical interpretation. Moreover, the equating of the groups was not abso¬ 
lute, and the children in the experimental group had more experience with verbal 
units as an integral part of the tyriewriting. The experiment indicates, however, 
that typewriting can be used to advantage in the work of Grade I, It apparently 
does not harm the reading of first-grade pupils, and they derive much enjoyment 
from the use of the typewriter. 

The study is very well done indeed. The material is well organized and is 
presented in a dear and an interesting manner. Tables and graphs are used to 
advantage in the interpretation of results; samples are given of the materials 
used; and a good bibliography is included. 

W. H. Gray 

Kansas State Teachers College 
Empoma, Kansas 


Speech training and correction in the elementary grades—The, three books in¬ 
cluded in this review' are designed for use chiefly in speech-correction work but 
also for general speech training in the elementary grades. The hooks are de¬ 
signed mainly for work with articulatory defects; only The Jingle Book contains 
any mention of stammering or stuttering. 

The Jingle Book for Speech Correction difiers somew'hat from the other two 
with regard to the fundamental principles advocated. Wood favors most 
definitely the stimulation method for the correction of articulatory disorders. 
The task before a person who would correct a defect, the author believes, is to 
build up the correct sound image in the mind of the child and, when he hears and 
can reproduce the sound correctly, to bring about an awareness of the sound in 
speech. The teacher is to repeat the isolated sound correctly four or five times 
and then to ask the child to give the sound once. This procedure is to be re- 

' a)Alice L. Wood, The Jingle Booh for Speech Correction. New York; E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. Ixxii-f 116. 

ijSophie A. Pray and Others, Graded Objectives for Teaching Good American Speech. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. 90. 

c)Letitia Raubicheck, Improving Your Speech: A Pupil’s Practice Book in Speech 
Training with Phonetic Aids. New York: Noble & Noble, 1934. Pp. viii-f-164. $1.00. 
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peated uatil the child’s response is correct. According to Wood, the teacher 
need make no comment on the position of the tongue, lips, or teeth, except in 
the most difficult cases when it may be necessary to bring certain muscular 
movements into consciousness. The jingles or rhymes in the book constitute 
practice material and are built about all the thirty-eight sounds in the language 
and about most of the troublesome combinations. Wood devotes only three and 
one-half pages to the subject of stammeruig. It would he difficult to outline a 
course of treatment on the basis of her discussion because she gives hardly more 
than a fragment. 

The hook by Pray and others is constructed on the unit plan. Each unit deals 
with one class of sounds and includes instructions for the production of the 
sounds together with lists of drill words. The book is intended for teachers who 
have a knowledge of phonetics. It advocates, to a certain extent, the use of the 
stimulation method described above. 

Raubicheck’s volume is a pupil’s practice book in speech training, with 
phonetic aids. It is illustrated by Charles W. Rauhicheck. It is based on the 
principle of beginning with the sound and expanding the lesson through words 
and phrases until the pupil can master the complete sentence. The book is 
arranged on the unit plan, each unit representing a single sound. The hook deals 
•with every sound of the English language. In. addition to instructions for the 
production of each sound and the necessary drill materials, there are a number 
of short, simple discussions of various phases of speech training. Diagnostic 
tests for use at the beginning and the end of the course are also included. 

These three books will be of genuine value to anyone concerned •with speech 
correction or speech training in the public schools. Many of the jingles in 
Wood’s book will appeal to children—and to many adults—whether they are 
concerned with speech disorders or not. 

Wemdkll Johnson 


Univeusity oe Iowa 


Generally accepted and controversial staiidards for a school health program— 
Although many contributions have been made to various phases of the school 
health program, Anette M. Phclam is the first to set up general working stand¬ 
ards for the school health program as a whole and to isolate for appraisement 
standards which, although generaUy accepted, were rated as of questionable 
value or as definitely undesirable by administrators and others exerting an in¬ 
fluence on the school health program, 

The first part of the study is concerned with a survey of the litemture on 
school health from the last quarter of the nineteenth century to 1931 • From the 
“narrow utilitarian purpose of offering fire protection and protection from me 
poisonous influences of carbon-dioxide concentration in the air of the classroom, 
the author indicates the gradual development of the program to t e presen 
I Anette M. Phelan, A Study of School Health Standards. New York. American Pub 
lie Health Association, 1934. Rp. x-faso. ^2.50. 
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day “acceptance of a program of healthful living, wide in scope, with equal im¬ 
portance assigned to the mental, emotional, and physical aspects of health, and 
with an emphasis upon the educational implications of such a program” (p, 37). 

In the second part of the study health standards in the administration of the 
health program and health education are established, based on. research, present 
practices in schools, standards set up in textbooks by authorities, and conference 
reports on health problems. The 242 standards finally established were evalu¬ 
ated by a group of carefully selected raters, aU leaders in the field of school 
health. As a result of their ratings, thirty-three standards were found to be 
controversial in the sense that the group as a whole did not consider the stand¬ 
ards essential to a comprehensive school health program. 

The third and last part of the study is concerned with these controversial 
standards. The general attitude of the raters regarding each is presented, and 
these controversial standards are subjected to the following criteria. 

Do present practices and trends in so far as they are revealed in current literature 
support the provisions of the standard? Do they support the treatment accorded the 
standard by the raters? 

Do the conclusions drawn from the findings of scientific investigations or from pub¬ 
lished opinions [of] recognized authorities in the field support the provisions of the 
standard? Do they support the treatment accorded standard by the raters? 

Do accepted standards tend to maintain acceptance? 

What development if any in the controversial issues is reflected in the literature? 

What are the possibilities in research for the settlement of the controversy in relation 
to the standard? [P. 89.] 


Of especial significance is the author’s examination of each questioned 
standard. Adequate data are presented to enable the reader to appraise each. 
The study is a scholarly piece of research and should prove of distinct value to 
administrators and directors interested in the health objective of the educative 
process. It is a contribution which should tend to raise the general status of the 
health program of the average school up to the level of the program of the best 
school. 

Maugperite M. Hussey 

New York University 


Eeallh stones for the lower grades .—The chief aim of health teaching in the 
primary grades is the building-up of correct health habits. Much of the re¬ 
sponsibility for the development of good health habits in these grades rests on 
the teacher. The frequent repetition of desired practices which is necessary if 
good habits are to be formed is brought about largely by constant observation, 
checking, and encouragement on the part of the teacher. Little can be ac¬ 
complished by reading material alone. Reading material can, however, serve a 
very real purpose in health-teaching in the primary grades by helping to build 
up the right attitudes toward desirable health practices. The authors of two 
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books on health' have planned their books with the formation of correct attit d 
as their chief objective. 

The books are made up largely of stories based on true life situations Th 
stories in Book I, designed for Grade I, deal with cleanliness, care of the teeth 
care of the eyes, the building-up of health and strength, the avoidance of sick¬ 
ness, and safety and first aid. The stories in Book II, designed for Grade II 
have to do with neatness and cleanliness, care of the body, nutrition, safety and 
mental hygiene. In the stories the authors have taken care to see that pleasure 
is associated with the following of good health practices; for example, Peggy had 
a very good time when she worked in her garden in the fresh air and sunshine 
and Ann had a happy day after she had had a good night’s sleep and had eaten a 
good breakfast slowly. In the stories a few of the simple “whys” of health 
habits are given. The children are told, for example, that exercise is needed for 
the development of strong muscles and that certain foods are good because they 
help build strong bones and teeth. 

In addition to the stories there are pages of simple informational material, 
“Keeping the Hair Clean,” ‘‘Why We Need Ears,” “How You Can Make 
Butter,” “Safety Signs," and “The Thermometer” are among the topics dis¬ 
cussed. There are also pages of exercises which serve to emphasize the ideas 
developed in the text material. Several of the exercises are based on sets of 
small pictures. 

Without any doubt, the books will make a decided appeal to children. The 
brightly colored pictures are delightful, and the stories are, for the most part, 
interesting and well told. The vocabulary has been so carefully controlled that 
children of the grades for which the books are designed should be able to read 
the material without difficulty. The exercises have been skilfully worked out. 
AU in all, the books should prove to be very helpful in the building-up of correct 
attitudes and may be strongly recommended. 

Another recent book on health^ is designed as a supplementary reader for use 
in connection with the fourth-grade health program. It contains twenty-four 
stories of the experiences of Jimmie and Betty. Many of the stories are based on 
real life situations; some, on the other hand, are largely fanciful. At the coa- 
elusion of almost every story there are suggestions for dramatizing the story, 
questions about the story, or suggestions for a game based on the story, The 
first and the last stories of the book deal with health rules in general. The other 
stories deal primarily with foods. One, for example, emphasizes the fact that 
certain foods furnish roughage; another, that the peelings of certain fruits and 
vegetables are wholesome. Some stories deal with single articles of diet. Milk, 
eggs, butter, onions, parsley, and nuts are among the foods singled out for special 

' Anna B. Towse, William S. Gray, and Florence E. Matthews, Bealih Stories: 
Book I, pp. 144,10.60; Book II, pp. 176, ®o,68. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 

“ Mildred Houghton Comfort, Bappy Beallh Stories. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 
1934. Pp, 160. $0.70. 
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emphasis. An attempt is made to give some scientific basis for the food habits 
which the reader is to be led to form. Such terms as “calorie,” “protein,” and 
"vitamin” are introduced. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, it is to be regretted that diet is the only aspect 
of nutrition to which any considerable attention is given. It is to be regretted, 
too, that so little attention has been given to the wise choice of meals. Some of 
the stories emphasizing the importance of single articles of diet are likely to 
lead to erroneous conclusions. The story called “Little Butter Ball,” for ex¬ 
ample, leads one to believe that, if only a child eats enough butter, he is sure 
to be healthy and strong. 

The book is attractively illustrated in three-color pictures. The print is clear 
and easy to read, and the vocabular}^ is well within the reach of fourth-grade 
children. When technical terms are used, they are explained in simple language. 
At least some of the stories will doubtless prove helpful in building up good 
attitudes toward correct food practices. The teacher should take care, however, 
that wrong inferences are not drawn. 

Bertha M. Tahkee 

CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
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Oucntionnl anb €bitoiial Comment 


Ll.tiAI, i'KuVISluNS FOR Nl’RSKRV SCIIOOI.B 
AM) Ki.NDF.ROAUTKNS 

I'D lon>; ;i.s the main |i\irposc of Uic (•Icnienlary school was lo tk- 
vdoji alhlity t,o ri'a'l, write, aiui ciiphcr, relatively littU: attciitioii was 
ij;iven to the furnial education of children under six years of age. 
More recently, however, it is eoming to he recognized, both in this 
country and aljroad, that the home cannot assume full responsi¬ 
bility for the i)hy.sieal, the social, and the emotional development of 
young chihlreii. It is hetauning increasingly clear that, w'ith respect 
to young children, the school will have Icj assume larger obligations 
by way of suiiplernenting the educational functions of the home. 
C'ei'tainly the temleney in recent years has been in that direction. 
In Ihiglauil, for e.xample, about !,■; jut cent of the children between 
two and live are in "infant” schools, and jilans to estaldish some 
seven humlred new nursery .schools are under way. In Russia, during 
the past live years, a million and a half children between three and 
seven c'cars of age have been enrolled in kindergartens, and it is 
ex[)ected that the enrolment will double within the next five years. 

6.0 
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In other countries, such as Czechoslovakia, Italy, Hungary, and 
Poland, there is also manifest an increasing interest in kindergartens 
and nursery schools. 

In the United States the kindergarten has not developed as ex¬ 
tensively as is generally supposed. Even in 1929 only one child of 
every four children of kindergarten age could be enrolled in the 
existing public and private kindergartens. Since 1929 kindergarten 
enrolments have decreased about 18 per cent. Today kindergartens 
are available for only about 615,000 children, or for about one in five 
of kindergarten age. Nursery schools, of course, have had a much 
less extensive development than kindergartens. In 1930, for exam¬ 
ple, some 65,000 children were enrolled in nursery schools. Since 
that date, however, the emergency nursery school program has about 
doubled nursery-school enrolment. 

No doubt, inadequate legislation has been one of the reasons for 
this slow development of the kindergarten and the nursery school. 
In many states kindergartens have not been recognized by law as a 
part of the state’s educational program, and, in some states where 
they have been so recognized, they have been forced to operate un¬ 
der certain legal handicaps. It is clear that, if the states are going 
to undertake the maintenance of an extensive system of kindergar¬ 
tens and if they are going to permit experimentation in the develop¬ 
ment of public nursery schools, they will have to revise their basic 
laws relating to the support and the administration of these institu¬ 
tions. This revision will necessitate the establishment of basic prin¬ 
ciples of legislation and analysis of existing laws to discover to what 
extent they conform to these principles. In a bulletin of the National 
Education Association entitled School Legislation^ Affecting Young 
Children, an attempt has been made to do both of these things. On 
the basis of resolutions and committee reports of various professional 
groups, twelve principles were formulated which were regarded as 
basic to state legislation affecting the education of young children. 
These were prepared as a check list and sent to some three hundred 
officials in state education departments, oflficers of teachers’ associa¬ 
tions in nursery-school and kindergarten fields, and investigators of 
various aspects of childhood. The accompanying table presents an 
analysis of the replies. 
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ANALYSIS OF 119 REPLIES TO AN INQUIRY ON THE PRINCCTLES 
BASIC TO STATE LEGISLATION AFFECTING THE EDUCATION 
OF CHILDREN BETWEEN TWO AND SIX YEARS OF AGE 


n «(if T(i Bk KKOKiNiZHt) 


Yzs 

No 

With¬ 

out 

C.?om* 

mciii 

With 

Com¬ 

ment 

With¬ 

out 

Com¬ 

ment 

With 

Com¬ 

ment 


I. Provitit* for the establishment of public edu¬ 
cational opiKirtunities fur young children. ,. 73 

3. I)caignale_ the local tifficiahs resfxmsible for 
the estalilishment and maintenance of public 
educational facilities for young cliildten. 68 

3. Provide for the operation of facilities for 

young children as integral parts of the public- 
schwtl system.. 78 

4. Provi<le that the cost of puirlic educational 
facilities for young children be met by the 
same financial resource utilised to support 
public elementary and secondary education.. ik) 

3. Autlwrise the slate department of education 
to prescrilw minimum standards of training, 
experience, and personal fitness for all per¬ 
sona cmploycrl in pulilic schtwls for young 
children. 9S 

(). Authorize the .state deiiartmcnt to prescribe 
minimum standards for the pliysical c^uip- 
meni, and tmigram of activities of public fa¬ 
cilities for the edueaticui of v-.u;:;,; < 85 

7. Authorize the stale dciMrim:n; to ’.iic:)-.e 

and sm>crvi»e private aM-ncics engaged in tlic 
education of young children. 78 

8. Include in the public-schwil program for the 

education of young children facilities for ad¬ 
vising parents in child training and care.... Si 

9. Include in the public-Rchool program for the 

education of young cliildrcn liiagnosUc and 
remerlial health services as an activity of ma¬ 
jor importance. 78 

10. Provide in the criucational program of young 

children for the needs and problems of the cx- 
cqilional child... 8a 

II. Retpure a fjcriodic census of all children witli 

appropriate iwnaltics for failure of jiarents or 
sdiool employees to comply..71 

ta. Recognize and provide for the special condi¬ 
tions and r«|uircmenla of rural, as well a# ur¬ 
ban, areas,... too 


4 to 


3 12 


I 9 


I 8 


3 6 


4 9 


4 7 


7 10 


7 It 


9 7 


9 tS 


2 S 


The bulletin also contains a detailed analysis of existing state legal 
provisions relating to kindergartens and nursery schools. The es¬ 
sential legal provisions are summarized as follows: 
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Taking the school censm. —^Thirty-three states take an annual census; six 
states, a hiennial census; and three states, an enumeration every five years. Six 
states require no census. Only two political areas—New York and the District of 
Colxunbia—enumerate chOdren of less than four years of age. Five states begin 
registrations at four years of age; twelve states, at five years; twenty-three 
states, at six years; and two states, at seven years. In brief, nineteen states ob¬ 
tain some facts on the young child of nursery-school and kindergarten age. 

Minimum age for entrance to kindergarten. —Thirty-six states and the District 
of Columbia have legislative provisions covering the minimum age at which 
children may enter the kindergarten. Three states specify three years as the 
minimum age; twenty-one states specify four years; one state specifies four and 
a half years; and seven states specify five years. One state simply specifies “over 
four years”; four states provide for those “under six”; and in one state the state 
department of education is authorized to set the minimum age. Apparently 
then little legal provision exists for children under the age of four years. 

Minimum age for entrance to first grade .—Only two states have no legislation 
regarding the earliest age of first-grade entrance; two others leave the question 
for settlement by local boards of education. One state provides legally for those 
of four years; ten states specify the minimum age of five years; thirty-four states 
specify six years; and one state law provides for those “over six years.” Rather 
generally, then, formal schooling is not available to those under six years of age. 

Organization of pullie kindergartens .—One important question has to do with 
the official or officials authorized to establish kindergartens. Forty-three states 
reported that this authority rests with the local board of education or school 
trustees. In Delaware, kindergartens may be established by the state depart¬ 
ment of education. Under existing laws local school boards are not generally re¬ 
quired to establish public kindergartens. In only nine states are there manda¬ 
tory provisions, and these apply under special conditions. Two of these states re¬ 
quire a majority vote of the qualified electors; six require that a petition be pre¬ 
sented to the board. Utah requires school districts with two thousand or more 
population to establish kindergartens. 

Financial support of public kitidergarlens .—In times of economic stress the 
source of funds for kindergartens is of particular interest. In general, the larger 
the tax unit, the more likely kindergartens will survive a shortage of school 
funds. Thirty-eight states reported how kindergartens are supported. Twenty 
depend entirely upon local funds or taxation; eighteen states reported support 
from general school funds, presumably obtained from state, county, and local 
sources; two states (Delaware and Maryland) reported special state or county 
kindergarten funds. 

Special certification ,—^Apparently most of the states have little or no special 
certification requirements for employees in nursery schools. Idaho, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, and Vermont reported that some kind of certificate or training is 
required of nursery-school teachers. Arizona, IlKnois, Maine, New Mexico, 
Ohio, and Texas require nurses to meet certain standards. Te.xas requires teach- 
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era to hold kindergarten certificates. South Dakota requires a high-school cer¬ 
tificate with a major in home economics. 

State requirements for kindergarten teachers appear to be rather fully de¬ 
veloped. Teachers are required to have special state kindergarten certificates or 
to have completed special kindergarten courses in: California, Colorado, Con¬ 
necticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas (in cities), 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Montana, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon (in school districts with at least twenty thousand school popula¬ 
tion), Pennsylvania, Texas, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyo¬ 
ming. Missouri and New Ilamfrshire require kindergarten teachers to hold ele¬ 
mentary certificates; Minnesota requires an elementary certificate and special 
training. Arizona, Georgia, Illinois, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, and ^^dsconsin provide for special 
kindergarten certificates but do not require teachers to hold them. Oklahoma 
and Massachusetts provide for the training of kindergarten teachers in state in¬ 
stitutions but require no special certificate. Nine states liave no legal regulations 
on the matter of kindergarten certification. 

SUUe coiilrd of privale kittdcrgarlcns anti nursery schools .—Sixteen states have 
some legislative [irovmion covering private institutions engaged in educating 
young children; Alaliama, Arbuma, District of Columbia, Florida, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, 
Rh«le Island, South Carolina, .South Dakota, and Washington. However, only 
New Mexico requires both private nursery schools and kindergartens to hold 
state licenses; the Di.strict of Columbia licenses private kindergartens; Louisiana 
licenses only private schools that rvLsh to be listed among those approved by the 
state. 

Supervision and inspection of private nursery schools and kindergartens are 
fully authorizerl in the District of Columbia, Nebraska, New Mexico, Ohio, and 
South Dakota. In other states these schools may he rcquiral to supply their re¬ 
spective state departments with information as to enrolments and similar 
matters. 

Requirements as to state certification of teachers and principals exist for 
state-approver! schools in laiuisiana and Maryland; and for all private schools in 
Michigan and Nebraska. Teachers in private schools of courses prescribed by 
law must hold the appropriate state certificates in South Dakota. Nurses in 
private institutions for young children must meet state standards in Arizona. 

Summary and coHr/iMi'on.—The general impression obtained from this analy¬ 
sis of legislative provision-s affecting the education of young children is one of 
great unevenncM in progrm. Few states have any legal provisions covering the 

nuracry school, 'I'lie laws for kindergartens appear to be incomplete.One 

explanation, so far as the nursery school is concerned, is that this educational 
agency has been chiefly on an exi>erimental basis in the United States. Many 
experts in the field hesitate to see the principles of nursery-school education too 
hastily crystaUBcd into law. Many parents still adhere rather tenaciously to the 
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traditional American view that the young child is better ofE in the home until the 
age of six years. Doubtless these two points of view have also retarded the de¬ 
velopment of kindergarten legislation. That changing social conditions call for a 
possible revision of these traditional viewpoints, at least in the more thickly 
populated states, is the gist of the discussion in Part I of this bulletin. The 
times require a broad, forward-looking social program for children between two 
and six years of age. 

Some Tentative Conclusions or the Harvard 
Growth Study 

In 1922 the Harvard Psycho-Educational Clinic, under the direc¬ 
tion of Professor Walter F. Dearborn, undertook a detailed study of 
the growth of some thirty-six hundred pupils during the whole span 
of their school life. Each year measurements have been taken of a 
number of physical traits, of intelligence, and of school accomplish¬ 
ment. For special purposes data have been secured from two thou¬ 
sand cases in addition to the group of pupils originally included in 
the study. Although the analysis of the main body of data has not 
yet been completed, certain tentative conclusions have been drawn 
from an analysis of portions of the data. These conclusions are re¬ 
ported by Edward A. Lincoln in a recent issue of the Harvard Teach¬ 
ers Record. We quote the following paragraphs from Lincoln's re¬ 
port. 

The most extensive study of school achievement and its relation to intelli¬ 
gence that has so far been made with the Growth-Study data was carried out by 
Dr. C. W. St. John. 

With marks and other measurements all transmuted into sigma values. Dr. 
St, John found positive but rather low relationships among achievement-test 
scores, the teachers’ marks, and intelligence quotients. Correlations between 
I.Q.’s and subject marks ranged from .39 to .55, while the coefficients between 
I.Q.’s and efiort and conduct marks varied from .21 to .35. Educational achieve¬ 
ment he discovered to be much less constant than intelligence quotients, with 
correlations of about .45 whether marks or test results were used as a measure 
of achievement. Standard achievement-test scores correlated with intelligence 
quotients somewhere between .51 and .60. 

In a study of reading accomplishment, Dr. Donald D. Durrell discovered 
that IS per cent of a sample of the Growth-Study children were retarded as 
much as one year in reading ability when reading age was compared with mental 
age, and 29 per cent were accelerated on the same basis, Reading age in this 
study was determined by the use of the Stanford Achievement Reading Test, 
Form B, and the mental ages were those obtained on the Stanford-Binet indi¬ 
vidual examinations. It turned out that there was the usual inverse relationship 
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between reading ability and intelligence, the superior children being the most 
retarded and the inferior children being the least retarded according to the cri¬ 
teria used in this study. It is probable that most of this retardation could be 
eliminated by proper remerlial instruction. 

The mental and physical growth of five hundred children in relation to the 
occupational status of the earning parent, usually the father, was investigated 
Iry Dr. Stuart M. Stoke. Using Taussig’s five-fold classification of occupations, 
he found a number of coefl'icients of contingency for relationships between the 
occupational status and various mental and physical traits. For intelligence and 
occupational status, the contingency coefficient was .3S1 which is to be com¬ 
parer! with the highest possililc value from a five-fold table of .806. Between 
height and occupational status, the coefficient was .21, while between weight 
and occuimlional status a coefficient of .23 was obtained. The relationship be¬ 
tween occupational status and anatomic index turned out to be .19 only. These 
figures indicate dearly that it is impossible to predict anything about the physi¬ 
cal or mental status of the individual child from the occupational status of the 
I>arent. 

Other imfKirtant findings of Dr. Stoke's study have to do with the contribu¬ 
tions of the various occupational groups to the groups of superior and very su¬ 
perior children, 'rhe lowest occupational group contributed not a single case to 
either the superior or very superior group of children. This may have been in 
part due to the fact that the sample contained only nineteen children whose 
fathers were in the unskilicd labor classification. 

Group \', the highest occupational classification, contributed 11 per cent of 
the superior children, and 23 per cent of the very superior. The best showing 
was made by Group IV, which producctl 45 per cent of the superior and 41 per 
cent of the very superior children. Group III also made a good showing, with 
32 per cent of the superior and 27 per cent of the very superior children to its 
credit. 

One thing which stands out in these figures is the fact that the bulk of our 
very su[)eriar pupils do not come from parents who arc in the highest occupation¬ 
al classification. Altliough this grouii does contribute more very superior cliil- 
dren in proportion to its numbers than the other groups, yet 77 per cent of the 
very superior pupils were supplied by Occupational Groups II, III, and IV. 
This situation is due in part, no doubt, to a factor which has probably never 
been given adequate attention in studies of this sort, namely, the question as to 
whether the parent of a given child had reached the final level of his vocational 
efficiency. Undoubtedly, many of the parents in Groups IV and III, and some 
of those in Group 11 , were only temporarily in those groups because they were 
young and inexperienced, and had not yet had the opportunity to work up into 
IK»iliom which were commensurate with their true abilities. Whatever may be 
the explanation of the facts, however, it is somewhat comforting to know that 
we need not expect complete social disaster as a result of a declining birth-rate 
in the professional claasra. 

The matter of failures and repeaters has received some attention. The writer 
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found during the second year of the study that more than one-half of the re¬ 
peaters in the first grade were mentally capable of doing the second-grade work. 
That is, their mental ages and intelligence quotients were high enough to indi¬ 
cate that they did not fail because of lack of general mental ability. Intelligence 
quotients higher than 115 were found in this group of repeaters, and one child 
had a mental age of nine, showing capacity for third-grade achievement. These 
findings were later confirmed by Dr. St. John, who discovered that out of 216 
repeaters no fewer than 1:7 had intelligence quotients ranging from 95 to 115. 
Apparently there are factors here which need careful investigation. 

Several studies have been made of the constancy of the Stanford-Binet in¬ 
telligence quotients. Dr. Mary M. Wentworth made the first report on 145 
children who had been retested at intervals ranging from three days to sixteen 
months. In 83.5 per cent of the cases the changes were not over ten points. The 
other 16.5 per cent made changes ranging from ii to 24 points. Of the whole 
group 72 lost in I.Q,, 67 gained, and 6 made no change. The median change in 
I.Q. was s points. 

If there is any one thing which can be said to be a general conclusion from 
the data as a whole as so far gathered and analyzed, it is the conclusion that in¬ 
dividual diSerences are more prevalent and important than even the most ar¬ 
dent believers in them have supposed. Not only is the individual different from 
other children; he is also different from himself. That is, there appears to be 
little uniformity in the development of his various traits and abilities. True, 
there are important general trends. Tall children are likely to remain tall, and 
intelligent children are likely to remain intelligent. There arc many exceptions, 
however, and when correlations are computed, most of them are found to be so 
low that they are practically useless for predictive purposes in the case of the 
individual child. For example, in a distribution of correlation coefficients picked 
somewhat at random from the various studies which have been made, the range 
is from — .29 to -t-.88, with .418 as the median. Only 2r.6 per cent of the coeffi¬ 
cients were .70 or above, and only 8.6 per cent were .80 or above. Again, Esta- 
brooks computed 438 correlation coefficients in a search for the relationship be¬ 
tween physical traits and intelligence, and his highest median coefficient for any 
one trait when correlated with intelligence was only. 27, while the median for the 
whole set was only about .09. 

This high degree of specificity in growth makes it clear that we cannot esti¬ 
mate one trait from the measurement of another, nor can we take a series of 
measurements early in a child’s career and use it unmodified as a basis for pre¬ 
diction of his status at a remote date. The study of each individual child must 
be genetic. We must begin to measure him early and must continue to measure 
him from time to time, keeping full and complete records of everything that we 
find out about him. With these cumulative records at hand it should be possible 
to make tentative short-range predictions which will be of great value and which 
will increase in accuracy and usefulness as the data are accumulated. That is, we 
must look at the child not from the statistical, but from the clinical, point of view. 
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An Educational Experiment in Penal Institutions 
It is coming to be recognized in this country that penal institutions 
should assume certain definite responsibilities for the reorientation 
of the individual in society. No doubt many inmates of penal in¬ 
stitutions can be transfonned by proper treatment into self-support¬ 
ing and co-operating members of society. The released prisoner who 
has been given some understanding of the world about him and who 
has acquired the, necessary knowledge and skills to earn a livelihood 
is much more likely to liecome a good citizen than the prisoner whose 
prison exrierience has only served to make him more hostile to society 
and less competent to earn a living, Recognizing the importance of 
their correctional program, a number of progressive penal institu¬ 
tions are giving serious consideration to the expansion and improve¬ 
ment of their educational work. They are adopting the best educa¬ 
tional practice, and they are developing broad educational policies 
and techniques of their own. 

In 1034 Governor Herbert H. Lehman of New York appointed a 
commission to study educational problems in penal institutions. 
'I'he personnel of the commission includes a number of educational 
and business leaders as well as penal and institutional experts. The 
commission has made [ireliminary studies concerning personnel, clas¬ 
sification, curriculum, libraries, physical education, vocational edu¬ 
cation, and other phases of education in penal institutions. More re¬ 
cently the Carnegie Corporation of New York has granted the com¬ 
mission $12,500 to be used in conducting exiieriments in penal edu¬ 
cation. 

One of these experiments will be conducted at Wallkill Medium 
Security Prison under the general supervision of Glenn M. Kendall, 
who has been carrying on research in this field at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Mr. KendaU will assume special responsibility 
for ex],iantling and enriching the educational program in the field of 
the social studies and cultural activities, with the view of discovering 
means of developing in inmates better attitudes toward society and 
better understandings of conditions which they will face when they 
emerge from prison. H. L. Briggs, vocational supervisor of the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley Authority, will also be associated with this experiment, 
He will attempt to discover methods and techniques whereby voca- 
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tional activities can be made more effective in increasing the voca¬ 
tional efficiency of released prisoners. 

The second experiment will be conducted at Clinton Prison, Dan- 
nemora, New York, by Verne A. Bird. Its purpose will be to dis¬ 
cover the vocational activities which are the most valuable in pre¬ 
paring inmates for a free life. 

Some Facts about the American Educational System 

The following statements are based on data taken from the Bien¬ 
nial Survey of Education in the United States: ipjo~ipj2. 

In 1932 there were 232,750 elementary schools in the United 
States. Because of the closing of one-room schools, the number of 
elementary schools in 1932 was 5,556 less than the number in 1930. 
In 1932 the number of private elementary schools was 9,734. Ap¬ 
proximately 23,570,000 pupils are on the elementary-school level, of 
whom about 760,000 are in the kindergarten. From 1890 to 1930 
there was an increase in elementary-school enrolment of about 13 or 
14 per cent in each decade, but in 1932 the number of pupils en¬ 
rolled in these schools was 138,936 less than the number enrolled in 
1930 - 

In X932 there were 26,409 public high schools and 3,289 private 
high schools in the United States. In 1930 there were only 23,930 
public high schools, including junior high schools. There were in 1932 
about 5,590,000 pupils enrolled in the secondary schools. Enrolment 
of secondary-school pupils has continued to increase. The number of 
such pupils doubled from 1890 to 1900, dropped to a 60 per cent in¬ 
crease from 1900 to 1910, and doubled again each decade from 1910 
to 1930. From 1930 to 1932 the number of these pupils increased 
793,005, an increase of 6.5 per cent for the biennium. It is estimated 
that more than 833,000 pupils graduated from high school in 1931- 
32. The rapid increase in the number of high-school graduates from 
1920 to 1930 continued in the past biennium with more than a 25 
per cent increase. 

In 1932 approximately 1,150,000 students were attending college 
during the regular year. The number of college students has con¬ 
tinued to increase since 1890, although the increase at this level has 
not been so marked as the increase in the high school. From 1890 to 
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1910 the number of college students increased about 50 per cent each 
decade; in the decade from 1910 to igao the increase was 68 per 
cent; and from 1920 to 1930 the increase was 82 per cent. The in¬ 
crease for the biennium 1930-32 was 68,782 students, or 6.3 per 
cent. One striking thing about college attendance is the fact that a 
larger percentage of the students pursue their studies to the point of 
graduation. There were 12.7 per cent more students graduated from 
college in 1932 than in 1930. 

It is estimated that in 1932 there were approximately 1,900,000 
living college graduatc.s and about 8,100,000 living high-school grad¬ 
uates who had not taken a college degree. Out of every 1,000 persons 
21 years of age or over in 1932, there were about 25 who held college 
degrees and 109 with high-school diplomas but no college degrees, 
making 134 who had gone through high school or beyond. 

Announcing “Building America ”—A New Approach 
TO THE Social Studies 

Much has lieen written and more said about the need for the cul¬ 
tivation of social intelligence in the schools. Educators have spent 
a great deal of time trying to establish the proper principles for the 
scientific construction of the curriculum, and they have devised 
courses of study without number. And yet, as everyone is painfully 
aware, only moderate success has been attained in vitalizing instruc¬ 
tion in the social studies. One reason why it has been impossible to 
introduce into the schools a highly effective curriculum in the social 
studies has been the lack of suitable instructional materials. There 
exists, to be sure, a vast amount of information about the workings 
of our social arrangements, but this information has not been put in 
the proper form for use at the various grade levels. It is highly grati¬ 
fying, therefore, to learn that the Society for Curriculum Study, a 
national professional organization of educators interested in curricu¬ 
lum construction, is undertaking to organize for use in the upper 
grades and in the high school a body of vivid, concrete instructional 
material in the social studies. Tliis material will appear in a new 
monthly publication entitled Building America, each issue of which 
will deal with some timely and important national problem. Perhaps 
the most striking feature of this new publication is the effective way 
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in wMch it uses pictures to vivify and to make realistic the facts and 
ideas contained in the text. 

The general purpose of the new undertaking is announced as 
follows; 

Building America pictorial studies are specifically designed to meet teachers’ 
needs for organized visual aids and to supply scientifically constructed studies of 
basic activities and important institutions of American life today. 

An outstanding contribution of Building America to the social studies is the 
pictorial illumination of existing subject matter. Carefully selected pictures con¬ 
tribute to an insight of social phenomena by supplementing the printed or 
spoken word. About three-quarters of the page space of every issue is devoted 
to photographs, maps, charts, or picture-graphs. In addition to the pictorial 
presentation, the printed text, one-quarter of the page space, further elaborates 
the theme of the issue by showing the relationship of one body of facts to other 
facts and the significance of all the facts to human welfare. 

Building America publications present the inspiring pictorial story of the 
positive achievements of American ingenuity and ideals. They will describe the 
present status as well as the inherent possibilities in our wealth, power, and skill 
for improving the quality of American life, materially and culturally. 

Building America picture studies are an answer to the insistent and wide¬ 
spread demand of educators for a new type of classroom material that will give 
students a working knowledge of social and economic principles and institutions 
and lead them to evaluate critically any proposals which may be made for the 
improvement within the area of the subject treated. The present trend toward 
closer integration of all agencies in our interdependent world points to a society 
that will demand the highest informed intelligence on the part of our citizens. 
Building America is designed to develop informed citizens. 

Every issue of Building America is presented to the student as a problem to 
be solved. The facts and ideas presented in each number and the questions 
raised are all intended to challenge the student’s thinldng and to help him enter 
upon some constructive line of thought toward a solution of these problems. 
The reader is made aware of the problem of better utilizing our present abun¬ 
dance and of improving the physical and cultural welfare of our people. 

The facts presented in the Building America series are the result of painstak¬ 
ing research into the most reliable sources available. In addition, these mate¬ 
rials are carefully reviewed by a representative editorial board and by reputable 
authorities on the topics treated. 

The first issue of Building America is devoted to the subject of 
housing. Beginning in October, 1935, other issues will deal with the 
following subjects. 
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Food.-—The scientific and technical progress in production and the increasing 
efficiencies of distribution; the nation's food budget in terms of our productivity 
and our needs. 

Men and Machines.—The remarkable developments in factory, field, and 
mine, and some of the economic and social problems and promises resulting from 
mechanisation. 

Transportation.—The conquests of space and their effects upon the lives of 
people. 

Health.- A study of the effort to maintain individual and social health. 

Communication.-—The progress toward instantaneously connecting distant 
places both through sound and vision with the resulting changes in society. 

Po\ver.“-Thc harnessing of natural forces, the development of familiar forms 
of power, especially of that genic of the power age—electricity. 

Recreation. - Universally interesting study of healthful and creative leisure. 

Youth Faces the World.—.Some of the personal problems of youth in relation 
to self devciopnjcnt and socially u,<teful living. 

It is with a great deal of satisfaction that we commend Building 
Africa to the teachers of this country. If later issues maintain the 
» high stanclartis set in the first, this publication will contribute much 
to the improvement of instruction in the social sciences. 

The yearly subscTiption is $1.50. Special rates arc offered for a 
number of subscriitlions or for a number of single copies. The edi¬ 
torial offices are located at 425 West 123d Street, New York City. 

Attitudes of Superintendekts towaro Discussion of 
Controversial Issues in the School 

Some lime ago the C!c)mmission on the Social Studies of the Ameri¬ 
can Historical Association addressed to superintendents a question¬ 
naire entitled ‘‘'Fhe Superintendent of Schools as a Social Agent,” 
which was returned by some 850 superintendents. A report of the 
findings of the questionnaire has been w'rittcn by Frederick H. Bair 
under the title The Social Understandings of Ihc Superintendenl of 
Schools (New York*. Teachers College, Columbia University). Some 
of Bair's conclusions are summarized as follows in a recent issue of 
Sclwol Mamgtmml; 

i. Among the chief reasons why the schools are not dealing adequately with 

live issues are: 

а) The geneml lack of understanding of the importance of doing so. 

б) The lack of easy and «lablishcd ways and means for the teacher, as com- 
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pared with, the wealth and ease of method and materials applied to em¬ 
balmed issues. 

c) The lack of preparation and capacity of the teacher for such work. 

d) The lack of philosophy and courage on the part of the administrator to 
grapple with education as a living and creative force, 

2. The likelihood of public opposition is listed low among the obstacles, and 
more than half the superintendents report that they have experienced no 
pressure in their work from outside groups. 

3. Since the superintendent is a key figure in any move to change the attitude 
of schools toward controversial issues, his personality has been analyzed by 
Dr. Bair, from material afforded by replies to the questionnaire, as follows: 

а) The superintendent was born, reared, and educated to college level in an 
agricultural environment and before the World War, i.e., in another social, 
economic, and political epoch. 

б) Professionally, he has not developed symmetrically. He has gained a rela¬ 
tive mastery of techniques and standards of the mechanics of school con¬ 
trol, finance, building and equipment, and organization. The next step is 
to put these things into perspective and to assure m the school executive a 
leader with broad social horizons as well as a creditable craftsman. 

c) The superintendent is passably well read in the field of social movement, 
he knows and plays continually upon the public as few men do, and he is 
of the opinion that the schools should advance in dealing witli vital issues. 

4. The superintendents have gone on record as agreeing, almost without dissent, 
with a statement such as this composite one; The public schools have an obliga¬ 
tion to grapple frankly and thoroughly with the problems which threaten at pres¬ 
ent the very foundations of common welfare, The greatest obstacles to such an at¬ 
tach appear to lie within the control of the schools. 

Who’s Who in This Issue 

Frank N, Freeman, professor of educational psychology at the 
University of Chicago. Ivan R, Waterman, chief, and Irving R. 
Melbo, member of the staff, Division of Textbooks and Publica¬ 
tions of the California State Department of Education. Joseph C. 
Dewey, head of the Department of Education at Lindenwood Col¬ 
lege. Edwabj) William Dolch, assistant professor of education at 
the University of Illinois, Emma Reinhardt, instructor in educa¬ 
tion at the Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Gertrude Hil¬ 
dreth, psychologist of Lincoln School of Teachers College, Colum¬ 
bia University. Elise H, Martens, senior specialist in education of 
exceptional children at the United States Office of Education. 



AN ANALYSIS OF THE BASIS OF THE 
ACTIVITY CURRICULUM 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 
University of Chicago 

In any attempt to appraise the doctrines represented in the ac¬ 
tivity movement—as, in fact, any doctrines—it is well to state the 
assumption concerning the task and province of education on which 
the appraisal is based. This assumption is that the business of edu¬ 
cation may be comprehended under the two broad heads of (i) 
adaptation, or adjustment, and (2) integration, or development. 
Both are essential and of equal rank. Adjustment has reference to 
the external world of persons and things. A person has to adjust 
to the world by avoiding dangerous or unpleasant objects or actions, 
by obtaining food and other desirable things, by building and con¬ 
structing, and by getting along with people. Integration and de¬ 
velopment refer to the internal condition of the organism. It may 
take place at the level of the vital processes, such as breathing, 
heartbeat, and digestion, or at the level of the learned activities. In 
fact, learning is», in part, a process of achieving integration. Finally, 
integration may be represented in the realm of the emotions. 

Adjustment is brought about by means of agencies which are 
relatively specific in their nature, though not necessarily immediate. 
In fact, adjustments may be preparatory and relatively remote. The 
child acquires immediate adjustment when he learns to feed or to 
dress himself. He achieves remote or preparatory adjustment when 
he learns to read or write, in part so that he may carry on vocational 
or recreational activities as a youth or an adult, or when he learns to 
play the piano so that he may give public performances later on. 

Integration, on the other hand, depends not so much on what a 
person does as on how he does it. What he learns is of prime im¬ 
portance in his adaptation to his environment. How thoroughly he 
has learned and how smoothly and efficiently he can perform an 
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activity are the measures of integration. It is true, of course, that 
adaptation and integration are interdependent. An act ■which is out 
of harmony with the environment may be thrown out of gear and 
disorganized as a consequence. Integration, then, in the last analysis 
demands adaptation also. This interdependence is perhaps least 
noticeable in the arts, in which the individual may be content largely 
with pleasing himself and is not under such urgent necessity of meet¬ 
ing external standards. The arts are therefore especially valued as 
integrative activities. 

I shall here confine my attention chiefly to the adaptive rather 
than the integrative function of education, not because the adaptive 
function is more important, but because, aside from the arts, it has 
more direct bearing on determination of the curriculum. 

One further preliminary remark. Adaptation is, in part, present 
and immediate in its reference and, in part, future and indirect. The 
same act may be both. The present and immediate reference may 
be uppermost in the mind of the child, and the future and indirect 
reference may be added to the immediate reference in the mind of 
the teacher. For example, the child learns to read because it is part 
of the school business, because his friends are learning to read, be¬ 
cause his parents expect him to learn to read, and because it enables 
him to read interesting books and papers. In the mind of the teacher, 
the child learns to read also because reading will help him in doing 
the work of the upper grades and college and in performing various 
activities as an adult, in connection with his vocation, his duties as a 
citizen, and his recreation. The school in its planning must take 
both purposes into account. 

What, now, is the psychological mechanism of adjustment? In 
general, it is made up of three parts, all, of course, closely related 
to each other but still distinguishable. These are the receptive, the 
central, and the expressive mechanisms, represented roughly by, 
first, perception; second, association, memory, or thought; and 
third, movement. 

Sometimes one or the other is dominant, and sometimes the three 
are closely interwoven into a complex adaptive process. Particular 
forms of learning may emphasize one more than the others. The 
others, in such cases, are subordinate and largely instrumental. 
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In reading, much of elementary natural science, and appreciation 
of art and music, the chief emphasis is on perception. In history and 
social science, more advanced science, and mathematics, the empha¬ 
sis is on thought. In handwriting, dancing, shop work, sewing, and 
musical performance, the main emphasis is on movement. All three, 
of course, involve some sort of activity. Perception involves the 
active adjustment of the sense organs and is based on exploratory 
movements. I'hought is carried on partly in terms of incipient 
movements. Thus activity pervades all mental life. 

A distinction will clear up the differing relations of activity to the 
total adaptive process and will explain the difference in emphasis. 
An activity may be something to be learned, or it may be a means 
to learning. It may be an end in itself, or it may be a means or an 
instrument. 

In the following performances the activity is something to be 
learned; walking, running, jumping, skipping rope, skating, riding 
a bicycle, throwing or kicking a ball, dancing, hammering, sawing 
and nailing, .sewing, playing a musical instrument, singing, hand¬ 
writing, typewriting, driving a car, plowing, milking a cow, playing 
billiards, and shuffling and dealing cards. Perhaps these may be 
described as accomplishments. To acquire any of these accomplish¬ 
ments requires perception and some thought, but the object or aim 
of learning is performance. 

In other cases the activity is a means to learning. For example, 
the eyes move in reading; movements of hands and eyes are used in 
perceiving the form or contour of an object; musical and artistic 
performances give a basis for appreciation; manipulation of objects 
gives a basis for the understanding of number and number relations; 
handling mechanical contrivances, like levers, underlies the under¬ 
standing of physical principles; experiencing emotions enables us to 
imagine the emotional experiences of others. 

In the evaluation of activity as a means to education, it is neces¬ 
sary, I think, to keep this distinction in mind; that is, it is necessary 
to keep in mind the specific function of an activity and to appraise 
it in the light of this specific function rather than on the ground of 
some mysterious virtue in activity os activity. 

In this connection, let me digress to mention a so-called "prin- 
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dple” that is often appealed to as an argument for greater emphasis 
on the more overt forms of activity. This principle is that we learn 
to do by doing. The appeal to this principle is commonly supposed 
to end all arguments. 

This principle has the most obvious application to learning forms 
of skill, such as games of skill, handwriting, using tools, playing 
musical instruments, performing difficult feats of surgery. It has 
limitations, however, even here. Repetition does not automatically 
bring skill. Attention, satisfaction, and analysis are involved. Mere 
repetition may fail to bring progress. In fact, some psychologists 
go so far as to question repetition as a basic factor in learning. This 
attitude, I think, carries the criticism too far. Improvement requires 
that one should discriminate between the successful and the un¬ 
successful attempts. Success occurs only when one’s mind is set 
toward improvement and successful performance, so that failure 
brings disappointment and success satisfaction. It is sometimes 
promoted by an analysis of the conditions which reveals why some 
attempts give success while others do not. 

Again, the emotional setting may nullify or intensify the effects of 
practice. Practice under conditions which produce repugnance may 
fail to register. On the other hand, certain cases have recently been 
studied in which the erroneous performance may be brought under 
control by actually practicing the erroneous performance itself. 
Stammering and nail-biting, for example, have been treated by 
directing the patients to stammer or to bite their nails voluntarily. 
In this case repetition of the act provides part of the condition for 
its elimination. Evidently, the effects of doing are dependent on the 
whole complex of conditions. 

The principle that we learn to do by doing, the validity of which 
is accepted when it is properly qualihed, applies to many school 
activities, such as reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, and the 
general habits of study. It argues against relying on mere incidental 
learning. 

The principle is more limited in its application to highly complex 
activities in which the intellectual element bulks large in comparison 
to the element of skill, such as teaching, preaching, diagnosing and 
treating illness, performing surgical operations, designing and plan- 
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ning building and engineering projects, and giving legal advice. The 
surgeon, for example, learns to operate, not merely by operating, 
but by the study of anatomy, pathology, physiology, and so forth. 
Operating gives him skill of hand, but operating does not give him 
any adequate information on where to operate nor tell him whether 
in a given case it is better to operate or to rely on some other form 
of treatment. 

In psychological terms, the emphasis in the learning of such com¬ 
plex activities is on the central part of the stimulus-response arc. 
The emphasis is not on doing in the overt sense but rather on ob¬ 
serving, thinking, reasoning. It is with this kind of activity, the 
more strictly mental activity, that the school is mainly concerned. 

lire clrild must learn to perform a great many overt activities as 
part of his equipment for life—eating, dressing, playing games, 
dancing, swimming, driving a car, cooking, sewing, using a type¬ 
writer, using the more common tools, and performing the more 
common social acts, such as greeting, passing on the right, smiling, 
and keeping silent while another is talking. These and others like 
them are acts to be learned. Only a few of them are the special 
business of the school. Some are incidental to the school situation— 
not interrupting a discussion, for example. Some are instrumental 
to other school activities, such as handwriting. Some have been 
introduced into the school because opportunities for learning them 
outside have been restricted, as, for example, some of the social 
games. In the main, however, it is not necessary or desirable to set 
up a special public institution to teach them. 

It is otherwise with activities which are instrumental. They 
furnish the acquaintance with the world of things and of persons 
which is the necessary basis for ideas and thinking. Some illustra¬ 
tions have already been given. Years ago I ran across a teacher of 
science in Germany who had his pupils construct various laboratory 
appliances or instruments, on the theory that the pupils would 
understand tlie principles of their operation better if they got the feel 
of the appliances than if they merely used instruments made by 
others. The theory is psychologically sound. In somewhat analo¬ 
gous fashion pupils, if they have actually engaged in activities which 
bring them into relation with other persons, will understand general 
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notions regarding human social life with a vividness and accuracy 
which would be impossible without this experience. 

Activities may also be introduced on the score of motivation. It 
is probably true that the traditional school has done violence to the 
nature of children by attempting too much to curb their natural 
disposition to be active. This tendency was perhaps not so serious 
when the school term and the school day were shorter and when 
opportunities for varied activities outside the school were abundant. 
Now it is necessary to give the child a more balanced diet within the 
school itself. Especially is such provision necessary for the young 
child and for a considerable proportion of older children and youth. 

Activity, then, has certain legitimate functions in education. In 
brief, a limited number of the activities which should be learned be¬ 
cause of values in themselves are appropriate in the school. Many 
such activities, perhaps most of them, should be learned elsewhere. 
Again, some activities are necessary as the concrete basis for the 
more intellectual forms of learning. If these do not occur elsewhere, 
they should be made an integral part of school work. Finally, certain 
kinds and amounts of activity arc demanded by the nature of the 
child and the youth in order to maintain physical and mental 
health and vigor. 

These demands for activity are specific. The formulas which 
have been laid down do not indicate in detail what amounts and 
kinds of activity should be employed. They do, however, indicate 
where studies may be made to discover what these amounts and 
kinds are. 

The suggestions here made are intended to give due recognition to 
activity but, at the same time, to put it in its place in education. 
Activity needs, I believe, to be put in its place in two ways. First, 
a sober and specific appraisal of the function of activity should be 
substituted for the rather superstitious awe and reverence with 
which activity seems to be regarded by many educators. Activity 
seems to be thought to have some sort of mysterious and occult 
potency. It can do everytlung, from curing insanity to raising the 
intelligence quotients of feeble-minded children to the normal level. 
Let us not deceive ourselves. Activity is no such panacea. It has a 
function, an essential function, but it cannot work miracles. Finally, 
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after all due recognition is given to activity, the plain truth must be 
recognized that the distinctive learning and performance of human 
beings and the distinctive operations of education lie in the field of 
ideas and thought. After due recognition has been given to the 
activities that are useful either as ends or as instruments, the fact 
remains that the big job of education is to help the child, the youth, 
or the adult to under.stand the world he lives in, to recognize the 
problems that the world presents to Mm, and to know and acquire 
the techniques by which to attack and solve these problems. 

Man is very nearly on a par with the higher animals in the mecha¬ 
nisms of reception and expression. The chief respect in which he is 
superior in these two realms is in the versatility of manipulation. 
But even this advantage is due chiefly to his superior brain; men 
have been known to perform feats of skill without hands. The great 
contrast lies in the central part of the stimulus-response arc. This 
central part, to be sure, is part of the arc; it is not isolated from im¬ 
pression or from expression. But it is capable of relatively specialized 
emphasis, 'I'his specialized empha.sis has produced, in the course of 
human history, our art, literature, science, politics, commerce, and 
industry. It is the prime business of education, by like emphasis, to 
fit the child to participate in this rich and varied complex of human 
institutions and to do his part in their maintenance and advance¬ 
ment. 



A PLAN OF PROCEDURE FOR THE EVALUATION 
OF TEXTBOOKS IN READING 


IVAN R. WATERMAN and IRVING R. MELBO 
California State Department of Education 


Any report of studies made in connection with the evaluation of 
textbooks may properly be preceded by a brief statement of the gen¬ 
eral theory underlying the procedures involved. In California, a State 
Curriculum Commission, composed of the superintendent of public 
instruction and ten representatives of the educational profession, is 
designated by law* to recommend textbooks for adoption to the 
State Board of Education. During the past several years the com¬ 
mission has adopted a rather definite plan of textbook evaluation. 
The essence of this plan is its analytical approach to the study of the 
comparative merits of the books under consideration. Briefly char¬ 
acterized, the plan involves (i) the development of a set of criteria 
by which the books may be judged; (2) the formulation of a score 
card based on the assignment of numerical values to the items of the 
criteria; (3) the completion of a series of studies, primarily objective 
in character, designed to secure data with respect to the relative 
merits of the books on all items of the criteria; and (4) the interpre¬ 
tation and the utilization of these data in rating the books on the 
score card.“ Each of these steps is briefly treated in the following 
paragraphs. 

DEVELOPMENT OP CRITERIA 

In the development of criteria for judging textbooks two major 
sources are available; (i) conclusions from pertinent research in¬ 
vestigations relating to methods and materials of instruction and, 
(2) when research is lacking, the consensus of educational authority. 

^School Code of the State of California, sections 2.1430-2.1436, 6.260-6,265. Sacra¬ 
mento, California: State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1031. 

’ A more detailed account of the concrete application of these procedures is contained 
in Evaluation of ArilhmeHc Textbooks. Department of Education Bulletin No. rg. Sacra¬ 
mento, California; State Department of Education, 1932. 
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For most subjects it is readily possible to set up criteria on the 
validity of which there will be rather general agreement. It must be 
recognized, however, that such a set of criteria is primarily an ex¬ 
pression of educational philosophy with respect to the subject in 
question. Conisequently, it is highly essential to obtain the best pro- 
fe«ional judgments representative of progressive practice and 
theory. To this end the California State Curriculum Commission 
avails itself of the services of the Division of Textbooks and Publica¬ 
tions and the Division of Elementary Education and Rural Schools 
of the State Department of Education and also secures judgments 
from principals, supervisors, teachers, and other professional sources. 
In contrast to leas scientific methods of selection, this procedure in¬ 
sures an analytical approach whereby the so-called “halo effect” is 
largely eliminated and the textbooks are judged on specific rather 
than general considerations. 

FORMULATION OF SCORE CARD 

The as,Hignment of numerical values to the criteria forms the basis 
for constructing a score card for textbook evaluation. The fact that 
certain criteria will be of more consequence than others suggests that 
items be weighted in terms of their relative importance. Although 
such weighting is a matter of opinion, the use of a score card has 
certain definite values. It tends to assure that in the final evaluation 
all judges wdll be using the same measuring stick and according the 
same importance to any criterion. 

In formulating a score card, the California State Curriculum Com¬ 
mission uses the average weightings assigned to each of the criteria 
by the several members of the commission. A scale with a thousand 
points is used. Naturally, certain differences of opinion will arise 
in tins connection. For example, in evaluating sixth-grade text¬ 
books in reading, one commission member may consider reading 
difficulty of far more importance than appeal to children’s interests, 
while another may take a directly opposite viewpomt. It seems 
reasonable, however, to employ a system of evaluation in which all 
judges use the average weightings assigned to the various criteria 
rather than to average the ratings that might be assigned to a num¬ 
ber of books by various judges using entirely different approaches 
and standards. 
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One danger in the use of score cards for evaluating textbooks may 
well be indicated at this point. It is conceivable that a book might 
entirely lack some feature considered essential and yet be so superior 
on other features that it would be rated highest. For example, a 
sixth-grade reader entirely unsuitable in vocabulary difficulty might 
conceivably excel in all other points and have the highest rating. 
This case is similar to that of a school building which has a score- 
card rating of over 900 points and yet has no light in the classrooms. 
Both the book and the school building would be utterly unusable, 
The danger of selecting an inferior book simply on the basis of the 
total score can easily be avoided by first eliminating from further 
consideration those books which obviously fail to meet any single 
criterion of major importance. In practice, the State Curriculum 
Commission eliminates those books which are obviously deficient in 
one or more major points and retains for further and more extensive 
consideration those books which appear to be generally satisfactory 
on all or most of the points to be considered. 

The score card developed and used by the California State Cur¬ 
riculum Commission in a recent evaluation of sixth-grade textbooks 
in reading is presented on page 665. 

COMPARATIVE STUDIES AND TILEIR UTILIZATION 

The several items contained in this score card form the basis for a 
series of comparative studies intended to determine the relative 
merits of the textbooks under consideration. The responsibility for 
conducting those studies which are primarily objective in character 
is delegated to the Division of Textbooks and Publications of the 
State Department of Education, A brief discussion of the studies 
made in this connection and an indication of how they were used in 
rating sixth-grade textbooks in reading may be of some value to 
persons responsible for the selection of textbook materials in reading. 
While these studies relate to sixth-grade materials only, adaptations 
may readily be made in evaluating reading materials for other ele¬ 
mentary grades. 

Quantity of material .—^With respect to the quantity of ma¬ 
terial offered in various textbooks in reading, it is not sufficient 
to consider only the number of pages. Factors, such as size of 
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type, length of line, and space between lines, which determine the 
amount of material per page must be considered. These factors can 

SCORE CARD FOR EVALUATING SIXTH-GRADE 
TEXTBOOKS IN READING 

1. The textbook shall! contain an appropriate amount and wide 

variety of intrinsically interesting materials to meet all types of 
reading interests, such as social studies, science, and literature; 
and maintain a satisfactory balance between such different types 
as (i) work-type and appreciative reading, (2) curriculum sub¬ 
jects and outside interests, and (3) poetry and prose. 225 

a) Quantity of material. 75 

b) Balance 

(1) Balance between prose, poetry, and plays. 15 

(2) Balance between major fields of reading materials. 15 

(3) Balance between basic types of reading materials. 25 

(4) Balance between curriculum subjects and outside interests 20 

c) Recognition of and provision for basic reading interests. 75 

2. The vocabulary difficulty, sentence structure, and thought con¬ 
tent sliall be appropriate for sixth-grade pupils. 173 

3. The materials contained in the textbook shall be of a higli literary 

character. 175 

4. The textbook shall contain appropriate aids to pupils for studying 

the selections and shaU be so designed as to provide training and 
practice in developing reading skills, and shall contain appro¬ 
priate aids to assist teachers. 100 

o) Pupil aids. 60 

b) Teacher aids. 4 ° 

5. The textbook shall contain a large percentage of material not ap¬ 
pearing in other sixth-grade readers. 100 

6. The material shall be so organized within the book as to present a 

suitable reading program for sixth-grade pupils. 75 

7. The textbook shall provide for an extensive reading program by 

means of references to supplementary and library materials. 50 

8. Appropriate illustrations shall be included. 50 

9. The format of the book shall conform to a high standard. 50 

Total. iiooo 

be equalized by finding the average number of words per page and 
then calculating the ratio of the average number of words per page 
in one arbitrarily selected book to the average number of words per 
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page in all other books. The resulting ratios are directly comparable 
measurements of the amount of reading material per page. In a 
study of fifteen sixth-grade reading textbooks it was found that a 
page of prose in the book with the most material per page contained 
one-third more reading material than the book with the least 
amount per page. In the final computation of the actual reading 
material in each book, the space consumed by such features as il¬ 
lustrations, pupil aids, teacher aids, and tables of contents should be 
eliminated in order that the result may truly be an equalized com¬ 
parison of the quantity of reading material. Equalized on this basis, 
the total amount of reading material in the books studied ranged 
from 568 pages to 272 pages. Another measure takes into considera¬ 
tion the number and the average length of the selections of reading 
material. The number of reading selections ranged from 140 to 24, 
and their average length from 12.13 pages to 2.72 pages. The median 
book contained 64 selections, with an average length of 5.59 pages. 

When books are rated with respect to the total quantity of ma¬ 
terial, probably the books with the greatest amount should be given 
the highest ratings. However, when the number and the length of 
selections are under consideration, the judgment of the evaluating 
body -with respect to the most desirable practice will determine the 
rating. 

Balance between prose, poetry, and plays. —^Directly comparable 
data on the amount and the proportion of reading material classified 
as prose, poetry, and plays was determined for each of the books sub¬ 
mitted. 

Balance between major jields of reading materials. —^When the bal¬ 
ance between the major fields of reading materials is studied, selec¬ 
tions which are largely straightforward presentations of factual mat¬ 
ter can generally be classified as (i) social studies or (2) science, de¬ 
pending on their major point of emphasis. The remaining selections 
can usually be classified as literature under one of five main head¬ 
ings: (i) legends, fables, and myths; (2) stories; (3) biographies; 
(4) poetry; and (s) dramatizations. 

Great differences were found among the books studied. For ex¬ 
ample, at one extreme a book was found to contain 94 per cent of 
material classified as literature, 4 per cent as social studies, and 2 per 
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cent as science; at the other extreme was a book with 13 per cent 
of literature, 61 per cent of social studies, and 26 per cent of science. 
Wide differences were also found in the various types of literature 
included. 

Balance between basic types oj reading materials ,—3 msic types of 
reading materials can generally be classified in terms of four primary 
categories; (1) silent work-type, (2) oral work-type, (3) silent recrea- 
tory, and (4) oral recreatory. The silent work-type material ordi¬ 
narily appears in one of two forms: fact form or story form. Silent 
work-type material is generally recognized to provide specific train¬ 
ing situations for five specific reading abilities: (i) to comprehend 
material, (2) to locate information, (3) to select and evaluate ma¬ 
terial, (4) to organize material, and (5) to decide what to remember 
and how to remember it. Wliile complete objectivity in classifying 
reading-textbook materials is not always jjossible, data with respect 
to the proportionate and the total amounts of each can nevertheless 
be secured. 

I'he books were found to vary from the reader with 100 per cent 
of work-type material to a book with 60 per cent of recreatory ma¬ 
terial. The median practice was represented by a book with two- 
thirds work-tyjm material and one-third recreatory material. Smee 
there is some opinion that work-type material in story form tends 
to interfere with the development of the important reading skills,' 
especial attention should be given to the form in which the work- 
type material is presented. Books varied in this respect from books 
in which none of the work-type material was in story form to books 
in which 93 per cent of the work-type material was in that form. It 
is generally conceded that reading instruction should emphasize each 
of the specific reading abilities previously mentioned. While most of 
the books studied made fairly adequate provision for each of these 
abilities, in most cases the ability to comprehend material was given 
the greatest attention. However, considerable variation among the 
books wa-s noted. 

Balance between curriculum subjects and outside interests. —In terms 
of major emphasis, the proportionate amount of reading material 

• Paul McKee, Reading and Likralwe in llw Elmmtlary School, p. 76. Boston; 
Houghton Mifflta Co., 1934. 
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devoted to each of the elementary-school subjects (arithmetic, geog¬ 
raphy, hygiene, history, music, etc.) and to outside interests can also 
be determined with a fair degree of reliability. 

The books were found to vary tremendously in this respect, the 
percentages of the material devoted to curriculum subjects ranging 
from 100 to 38, with a median of 60. For the books as a whole the 
order of emphasis accorded the various curriculum subjects was as 
follows: history, science, civics and citizenship, geography, and lan¬ 
guage arts. Only a few books made definite provision for material 
concerned with arithmetic, physical education, music, hygiene, in¬ 
dustrial arts, or other subjects. 

When books are rated on the several points relating to the balance 
of reading materials, consideration of the optimum balance in each 
case must be largely dependent on the judgment of the evaluating 
body. Recourse to subjective opinion becomes necessary here since 
research findings on these points of balance are lacking. 

Recognition of and provision for basic interests .—Some indication of 
the extent to which readers provide for the interests of children can 
be obtained by classifying the reading selections on the basis of their 
major themes. For example, the following are basic interest themes 
commonly found in children’s literature: (i) dramatic and heroic ac¬ 
tion and adventure, (2) interesting action (not dramatic), (3) humor, 
(4) fairy and supernatural, (5) interesting characters, (6) home life 
and child life, (7) character traits, (8) appreciation of nature, (9) 
animals and personification, and (10) interesting information.* Data 
showing the proportionate amount of reading material classified un¬ 
der each basic interest theme are useful as an index of the extent to 
which the textbooks attempt to provide material with a wide variety 
of interests. General comparisons can also be made to show the 
agreement or the lack of agreement with existing studies of children’s 
reading interests. However, the mere fact that a given reading selec¬ 
tion is built around a satisfactory interest theme is no guaranty that 
the selection is written in an interesting manner. Determination of 
whether a selection is written in an interesting style depends almost 

' Adapted from Willis Lemon Uhl, Scientific Deteminalion of the Content of the 
Elementary School Course in Reading, p. 48. University of Wisconsin Studies in the 
Social Sciences and History, No. 4. Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin, 
1921. 
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entirely on subjective individual opinions, but, when these opinions 
are combined as the expression of an accredited jury, they become 
fairly reliable. 

With the exception of a few books, provisions were generally 
made for reading materials centering about each of the basic inter¬ 
est themes. However, significant differences among the books were 
noted with respect to the relative emphasis assigned to each of the 
interciit themes and the extent to which this relative emphasis was 
in agreement with the order of children’s interests as determined by 
research,* For example, many books contained more material with 
a fairy or .supernatural theme than humor; several devoted more 
space to character traits than to interesting characters. Both of 
these findings are in disagreement with children’s preferences. 

Grade placement .—Dependent largely on the specific book, some 
indication, generally inadequate, of the grade placement of reading 
selections can be obtained by checking them against the grades for 
which they arc recommended in the various standard lists of chil¬ 
dren’s literature.* A somewhat better approach lies in determining 
vocabulary difilculty. The Johnson polysyllabic techniciue’ and the 
vocabulary grade placement formula devised by Lewerenz'' can be 
used for this purpose, 

A truly adequate evaluation of books with respect to grade place¬ 
ment should also consider the factors of difficulty inherent in sen¬ 
tence and paragraph structure and the thought concepts involved, 

> Imc. cU. 

’ a) .'tmerican Library ABS<K.'iation, Committee on Library Work with Children, 
7 'Ju Kighl Book for the Right Child. New York: John Day Co., 1933, 

b) Graded fwetry list prepared in 1930 by Mabel Snedaker, Extension Division, 
University of Iowa, appearing in Faul McKee, op. cil., pp. 531-58. 

c) Lewis M. Ternmn and Margaret Lima, Children's Reading. New York; D. Ap¬ 
pleton & Co., 1931 (revised). 

d) Carleton Washbunie and Mabel Vogel, Winmlka Graded Book List. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1926. 

1 George R. Johnson, “An Objective Method of Determining Reading Difficulty,” 
Journal of IMumtional Research, XXI (April, 1930), 283-87. 

* a) Alfred S. Lewerenz, ‘‘Meaaurement of the Difficulty of Reading Materials,” 
Los Angeles Jidtieolional Research BuUelin, VIII (March, 1929), ri-16. 

b) .Alfred S. Lewerenz, “Objective Measures for Selecting Reading Materials,” 
Los Angeles RdticaUonal Research BuUelin, XI (December, 1931), 34-36- 
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Among the books studied, the Lewerenz formula revealed differences 
in vocabulary difficulty and vocabulary diversity ranging from 
Grade 3.77 to 5.35 and from Grade 4.20 to 5.66, respectively. How¬ 
ever, adequate determination of the grade placement of textbooks 
on a scientific basis must await the development of further research 
techniques covering the many phases of reading difficulty. In the 
meantime, it will undoubtedly be necessary to make use of subjec¬ 
tive judgments based on classroom usage. 

Lilemry qualUy .—One index of literary quality is authorship. 
While this factor is not an entirely valid index, since it is unfair to 
the new and young author, nevertheless it is a factor. A reasonably 
objective but somewhat incomplete measure of literary quality can 
be obtained by determining the percentage of reading selections writ¬ 
ten by authors who are listed one or more times in the standard lists 
of children’s literature already cited. In the sixth-grade readers 
studied the percentages of material written by authors included in 
such lists ranged from o to 64. Accredited jury opinions as to the 
literary excellence of the reading materials should invariably ac¬ 
company a study such as the foregoing. 

Pupil aids .—^An analysis of the readers studied revealed consider¬ 
able uniformity with respect to the nature of the study aids for pu¬ 
pils included with the reading materials. Word lists, glossaries, a 
few footnotes, and questions designed to check comprehension of 
facts or to stimulate thought about related matters were the aids for 
pupils most frequently found. Suggestions for the enjoyment of 
given selections as well as suggestions for dramatization and other 
pupil activities were also included in some books. While it is entirely 
possible to take cognizance of the quantitative aspects of the aids 
for pupils, it is also necessary to consider the factor of suitability. 
Determination of suitability is, however, largely dependent on sub¬ 
jective judgments. In this study the comparative estimates of suita¬ 
bility were given expression in terms of “superior,” “average,” and 
“inferior.” These terms were used to supplement the tabulations of 
the various types of pupil aids included. Certain types of “aids” 
appeared to hinder rather than to facilitate the understanding or the 
appreciation of reading selections, particularly questions and sug¬ 
gestions which disturbed the continuity of recreatory reading selec- 
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tions and thus interfered with the pupil’s enjoyment of those selec¬ 
tions. 

Teacher aids .—^The study made of the teacher aids included in the 
readers involved two basic considerations: aids to teachers in study¬ 
ing the reading selections and aids designed to be of assistance in 
teaching the reading selections. To a large extent the aids designed 
to help the pupil in studying the materials also served the additional 
purpose of helping teachers study and teach the reading selections. 
However, additional aids intended primarily for the teacher were 
sometimes included, usually in the following forms: (i) a statement 
of objectives; (2) suggestions for reading projects or correlated lan¬ 
guage work; (3) provisions for drill, rapid, reference, sight, intensive, 
or interpretative reading; (4) provisions for dramatization oppor¬ 
tunities or group participation; and (5) provisions for the measure¬ 
ment of achievement or the diagnosis of difficulties. A series of tabu¬ 
lations combined with subjective estimates of suitability furnished 
the basic data on which the final evaluation was based. 

Overlapping with other sixth-grade textbooks in reading .—In state 
or city adoptions it is desirable for newly selected reading textbooks 
to include but little content which is identical with that in supple¬ 
mentary readers already in use. In state adoptions the selection of a 
book which is already widely used as a supplementary reader would 
fail to provide material in addition to the existing reading program 
until the books already in use were worn out. In city adoptions 
this point is probably of less consequence since a few additional 
copies of the newly adopted basic textbook can be provided and the 
supplementary list extended. In this study the amount and the per¬ 
centage of overlapping material in the books under consideration 
were determined by checking their contents with the reading selec¬ 
tions in the twelve supplementary readers most extensively used 
throughout the state. In some cases a book submitted for adoption 
was already widely used as a supplementary reader. Consequently, 
there was complete or almost complete overlapping of materials, 
dependent on whether such books had been recently revised. Study 
of those books which were not extensively used as supplementary 
readers revealed that the percentages of overlapping material ranged 
from o to 24. Because of the tremendous variation in the quantity 
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of material offered, the total amount of non-overlapping material is 
probably a more important consideration. In the books studied the 
amount of such material was found to vary from 252 to 568 pages. 

Organization of material .—^Little if any scientific evidence is avail¬ 
able with respect to the best means of organizing reading materials 
within a textbook. However, even a subjective comparison of the 
readers on this point indicated many readily apparent differences. 
In a few books there appeared to be no plan for the sequence of selec¬ 
tions. Other books followed very definite plans. In certain cases 
recreatory material was distinctly separated from work-type ma¬ 
terial, and in other instances poetry was separated from prose. In 
other books prose and poetry, recreatory and work-type materials 
were included together in sections devoted to a single major topic or 
interest. Examples of such main themes are; “How People Work 
for Us,” “World-Neighbors,” “The Magic of Science,” “The Land 
We Live In,” “New Light on Old Heroes,” “Nearer than the Stars,” 
“New Stories of Animals,” “Adventures at Sea,” and “Communica¬ 
tion.” Even though based on subjective opinion, the conclusion was 
that in certain books selections were grouped to much better effect 
than in others and that the main themes were chosen with more care 
and thought and were more logically arranged. In fact, in a few books 
the assignment of selections to one division of materials rather tlian 
to another seemed fortuitous rather than the result of careful plan¬ 
ning. In the case of two books, although the table of contents re¬ 
vealed no apparent organization under major topics, a study of the 
sequence of selections revealed a real effort to lead the pupils from 
one experience to another with a common motive or interest. The 
fact that a casual analysis would never have revealed the plan of 
these books clearly indicates the need for a series of careful com¬ 
parisons before any attempt is made to interpret and evaluate the 
methods which are utilized in organizing reading materials. 

References .—'The reading program in the modern elementary 
school is extensive. The textbook can contribute to the total reading 
program by providing well-selected references covering a wide 
variety of interests. The number of references to other materials in 
the readers studied ranged from o to 302. The median number of 
references in the fifteen books studied was 120. Varying practices 
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with respect to the location, of references were noted. Most common 
was the practice of listing references at the end of selections. Next 
in order, references were found within the text, in the introduction 
to selections, in footnotes, in questions and exercises, and in a book 
list at the end of the book. In one case a book list was contained in 
the body of the book, while in another the book list was provided in 
a teacher’s manual. However, the quality of reference lists is prob¬ 
ably more important than their quantity. For a wide program of 
reading, ample references should be made to such different types of 
literature as legends, fairy tales and myths, stories, biographies, 
poems, and dramatizations. Provision should also be made for refer¬ 
ences to non-literary information and to magazines and newspapers. 
While educational research contains no answer to the question of the 
most desirable number and proportion of references to be devoted to 
each of the various categories of literature, an analysis of the na¬ 
ture of the references may form the basis for intelligent judgment on 
the relative merits of books with respect to this item. Further 
studies can also be made of the materials suggested by the references 
to determine their appropriateness for sixth-grade pupils. 

J/h/jr/ra/mRS. -“•Illustrations of good quality and of appropriate 
amount and variety definitely enhance the value of a textbook in 
reading. While this factor may be less important in books for the 
upper elementary grades than in books for the primary grades, it is 
still worthy of some consideration. Both the quantity and the 
quality of illustrative material can be studied. Illustrations may be 
classified by type under such headings as photographs, drawings, or 
paintings; by size; and by the use or the non-use of color. Whether 
the illustrative material is in the nature of ornamental or descriptive 
borders or is a part of the content of the selection can also be con¬ 
sidered. The degree to which an illustration contributes to an under¬ 
standing of the content is an important educational factor. Illus¬ 
trations should certainly conform to generally accepted art stand¬ 
ards. It is readily possible to carry on a number of studies, some 
objective and some subjective in character, comparing reading text¬ 
books on the point of illustrations, and the books may be rated on the 
basis of such studies. 

Fer»wL“~Although format and binding are items of importance, 
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textbook design and construction have so improved in recent years 
that it is impossible to attach much significance to the small differ¬ 
ences ordinarily found among the better textbooks. Examination of 
many textbooks in many subjects reveals a rather high degree of 
uniformity. Certain books seem to present a more pleasing appear¬ 
ance than others. Subjective opinion on this point is probably of 
some value in selecting textbooks. Certainly, if two books are equal 
in other qualities, the one more pleasing in appearance would ordi¬ 
narily be selected for use. 

Most of the studies on size and style of type best suited for text¬ 
books are inconclusive. However, a recent report by Buckingham' 
tending to show that a much smaller type than that ordinarily used 
in readers, if properly leaded, is more satisfactory may be instrumen¬ 
tal in modifying publishers’ practices. 

CONCLUSION 

In the various comparative studies which have been briefly de¬ 
scribed, no attempt has been made to present comparative data with 
respect to the relative merits of given sixth-grade reading textbooks.* 
Rather the purpose of this article has been (i) to describe a plan of 
procedure which at least takes a step in the direction of scientific 
selection of textbooks and (2) to suggest certain specific studies 
which can readily be made in the process of selecting a basic text¬ 
book in reading. In no way is this list of studies complete. It is also 
recognized that the procedure described herein is far from a perfect 
plan, and no such claim is made for it. However, to the extent that 
analytical and reasonably objective means of procedure will reveal 
the relative points of superiority and inferiority in a textbook and 
thereby condition the selection of a book in terms of distinctly pro¬ 
fessional considerations, the cause of public education has been ad¬ 
vanced. 

'a) B. R, Buckiagham, “New Data oa the Typography of Textbooks,” The Text¬ 
book in American Education, pp. 93-125. Thirtieth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1931. 

6) B, R. Buckingham, “Type Sizes of First-Grade Textbooks Are Tested for 
Readability,” Nation’s Schools, XII (September, 1933), 45-48. 

* Data from certain of the comparative studies are presented in Ivan R. Waterman 
and Irving R. Melbo, “Selection of Sixth-Grade Reading Textbooks for California 
Adoption,” California Journal of Elementary Education, III (February, 1935), 133-41. 



THE VALIDITY OE STANDARDIZED 
SPELLING SCALES 

JOSEPH C, DEWEY 
Ltndenwootl College, St. Charles, Missouri 

A number of tests and scales have been devised for the purpose of 
measuring pupil achievement in spelling. Certain educators have 
severely criticized many of these tests and scales on the ground that, 
when these instruments are used, the children are tested on words 
that they have not studied. Certainly, no test should be given for 
the purpose of measuring the efficiency of spelling instruction unless 
the words used in the test have been studied by the children tested. 
If children are tested on words that they have not studied, the 
pupils, as well as their teachers, become disgruntled and acquire an 
undesirable attitude toward testing. Do the tests and scales on the 
market today contain words that the children have not studied? 
For example, does a test designed for Grade IV contain words that 
the children in that grade have not studied? 

In order to determine the answer to this question, the writer made 
an investigation of one spelling scale with which he is somewhat 
familiar. The scale investigated is commonly used in testing spell¬ 
ing. It is published by a well-known educational publishing com¬ 
pany. In making this investigation, the writer decided to use 
LippincoU's New Eorti-Ashbaugh Speller^ as the basis of the spelling 
course of study. The decision to use this book as the basis for the 
course of study in spelling was made for the following reasons: (i) 
This spelling book contains one of the best word lists available to¬ 
day. (2) The word list is based on a most comprehensive research 
in the Held of spelling. This research was exhaustive, painstaking, 
and accurate. (3) This textbook is used by many schools in the 
country; if any one speller is to be used as a basis for the course 

' Ernest Horn and Ernest J, Ashbaugh, LippitwoU’s Nm Horn-Aslibaush Spella', 
Philadelphia: J. B, Lippineott Co,, ipaS. 
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of study in spelling, this book is as satisfactory as any other. 
However, the word list of any other speller might have been 
used. 

The writer will assume, then, that the school being tested has 
used LippincoWs Nm Eorn-Ashbaugh Speller for the past several 
years. The problem is to determine to what extent the children in 
such a school are being tested on the words that they have studied 
if a school survey uses the spelling test under investigation. 

A word about tiris test is necessary at this point. The test con¬ 
sists of three divisions, each division composed of five supposedly 
equal forms called Scales A, B, C, D, and E. Each form of each 
division contains forty words, or a total of two hundred words for 
each division. Division r is for use in Grades III and IV, Division 
2 for use in Grades V and VI, and Division 3 for use in Grades 
VII and VIII. The total scale consists of six hundred words. Any 
one of the five different forms in any division can be used for testing 
either grade for which the division is intended. The writer’s problem 
was to determine whether the children in each grade (using Lippin- 
coU’s New Eorn-Ashhaugh Speller) have had opportunity to study 
the words on which they are tested if this scale is used. 

The complete list of six hundred words was arranged in alpha¬ 
betical order and checked against Horn’s A Basic Writing Vo- 
cabulary^ in order to discover how many of the words were contained 
in Horn’s list of ten thousand words. This check reveals the fact 
that twenty-three of the six hundred words in this spelling scale are 
not among the ten thousand most commonly used words. The 
children would not have studied these words had they had more 
than twice as much spelling instruction as they would have received 
had they completed Grade VIII. Five of the twenty-three words 
are found in the list of ten thousand but not in the same form as 
that in which they appear in the scale. Recent investigations in the 
field of spelling have seemed to indicate that knowing one form of a 
word does not guarantee that a child will know some other form of the 
word. For example, the fact that a child knows “congress” does not 

■ Ernest Horn, A Basic Writing Vocabulary. University of Iowa Monographs in 
Education, First Series, No. 4. Iowa City, Iowa: College of Education, University of 
Iowa, 1926, 
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necessarily enable him to spell "congressional.” In this investiga¬ 
tion words found in the speller were not counted unless the exact 
form used in the scales was found. In this first step it was found that 
the scales use twenty-three words, or 3.83 per cent of the total 
number, that are not among the ten thousand words most commonly 
used. How futile and foolish it is to test pupils on words that they 
would not have studied if they had had twice as much study on 
spelling as children receive by the end of Grade VIII 1 

The next step in this study was to check the complete list of words 
in the scale against LipphicoU's New JIorn-Ashbaugh Speller. The 
purposes of this check were, first, to determine whether the words 
are actually found in the speller and, second, if they are found there, 
to discover where they are taught in the speller. The purpose of the 
second part of this study was to discover whether the children have 
studied the words by the time they are given to them in the test. 
It is possible that some words are in the speller but are taught to the 
children in grades higher than the grades in which they are placed 
in the test. 

The first fact revealed by this check is that, of the total of six 
hundred words used in the scales, ninety-one, or 15 per cent, were 
not found in the speller. 'Phis count includes the twenty-three words 
not found in the ten-thousand list. There are, then, sixty-eight 
words, or 11.3 per cent of the total number of words in the scales, 
that are found in the list of ten thousand words but are not found in 
the spelling book. 

The relation of the grade placement of the words in the speller to 
their placement in the test is shown in Table I. 

If the test for Grades HI and IV is used, in what position will the 
children in Urose grades find themselves? If Scale A is given to begin¬ 
ning third-grade pupils, they will have studied only 7.5 per cent of 
the words. Even by the end of Grade III they will have studied 
only 22.5 per cent of the words. If the test is given to the pupils 
beginning Grade IV, they will have studied only 22.5 per cent of the 
words used to test them. Even by the end of Grade IV the children 
will have studied only 47.5 per cent of the words used in the test. 
In other words, 52.5 per cent of the words in this test, which is 
meant for Grades III and IV, are words that the children will not 
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have studied by the end bf Grade IV. Scale B is more invalid than 
is Scale A because 62.5 per cent of the words will not have been 
studied by the end of Grade IV. Sixty per cent of the words in 
Scale C will not have been studied by the end of Grade IV, and 45,0 
per cent will not have been studied by the pupils even by the end of 
Grade V. If Scale I) of the test is used, 55.0 per cent of the words 
will not have been studied by the end of Grade IV, and even by the 
end of Grade VI the children will have studied only 75.0 per cent of 
the words. In the case of Scale E the children by the end of Grade 
IV will have studied only 40.0 per cent of the words. 

If all these forms arc averaged, it is found that the children by 
the end of Grade IV will have studied only 42 per cent of the words 
used in these scales. This finding brings to light a definite criticism 
of the scales planned for use in Grades III and IV. The test is de¬ 
cidedly unfair to both teachers and pupils because it is not a satis¬ 
factory measure of the words that the children have studied. These 
scales do not measure the results of the instruction in spelling but 
measure, if they measure anything, the extent to which the children 
have been able to pick up the spelling of words incidentally. The 
point has already been brought out that this sort of a test would 
have a bad elTect on the morale of pupils and teachers alike. Fre¬ 
quently in school surveys a Lest of this sort has been used, and both 
the teachers and the pupils have been discouraged and disappointed 
by the test results. In school systems where the results of testing of 
this sort have been taken with great seriousness but with little criti¬ 
cal analysis, the situation for the teacher is even worse. So far as the 
writer can judge from these data, the spelling scales devised for the 
lower grades are not valid as measures of the efficiency of instruction 
in spelling. While the scales could be used to see how well pupils had 
been able to pick up the spelling of words incidentally, the pupils 
and the teacher should know that the test is not a test of the words 
which have been studied. 

Is the situation the same in the case of the scales intended for use 
in the intermediate grades? It may be that, although the scales for 
the lower grades are not valid, those devised for the upper grades 
are decidedly valid and worth while. The data given in Table I on 
the scales for Grades V and VI bring out the fact that by the end of 
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Grade VI the pupils will have studied only 55.0 per cent of the words 
used in Scale A for this grade. If this scale is used for fifth-grade 
pupils, they wiU have studied no more than 32.5 per cent of the 
words given to them in the test. This percentage reveals a situation 
somewhat better than that reported for the forms used for the 
lower grades, but it certainly is not satisfactory. Scale B for Grades 
V and VI is apparently not so satisfactory as Scale A, since by the 
end of Grade VI the pupils will have studied only 52.5 per cent of 
the words given in the test. However, there is little difference be¬ 
tween Scale A and Scale B, Neither gives a valid measure of the 
efficiency of spelling instruction in either Grade V or Grade VI. 
Scale B is more unsatisfactory in Grade V than it is in Grade VI. 
While Scale C is slightly more valid than Scales A and B, it should 
be noted that even in this form the children will have studied only 
57.5 per cent of the words. Scales D and E are the least valid of any 
of the five forms. In Scale D the children will have studied only 40.0 
per cent of the words and in Scale E only 42.5 per cent of the words 
by the end of Grade VI. These forms are slightly better than the 
forms used for Grades III and IV, but they still leave much to be 
desired, since the children will have studied, on the average, only 
49.3 per cent of the words in the highest grade for which the scale is 
intended. 

How valid are the scales for Grades VII and VIII? Table I shows 
that the children by the end of Grade VIII will have studied 82.5 
per cent of the words in Scale A, 70.0 per cent of the words in Scale 
B, 77-5 per cent of the words in Scale C, 55.0 per cent of the words in 
Scale D, and S7-5 per cent of the words in Scale E. All these scales, 
with the exception of Scales D and E, are considerably more valid 
than are any of the scales for Grades III-VI. The conclusion, then, 
is that, if this test is to be used, it is much better to use it in the 
upper grades than in the lower or the intermediate grades. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

(i) The pupils by the end of Grade IV have studied, on the aver¬ 
age, only 42 per cent of the words in all forms of the test intended for 
use in Grades III and IV. (2) By the end of Grade VI the children 
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have had an opportunity to study, on the average, only 49.5 per 
cent of the words in all forms of the test designed for use in Grades V 
and VI. (3) The pupils by the end of Grade VIII have been given, 
on the average, instruction in only 68.5 per cent of the words in all 
forms of the test intended for use in Grades VII and VIII. In every 
case, if the scale is used in the lower of the two grades for which it is 
intended, the percentage of words studied is much smaller. 

One cannot generalize from a single test or a single speller. It is 
not unlikely, however, that investigation would reveal that other 
spelling scales employed to test spelling achievement include many 
words not contained in the spellers which the pupils actually use. 
However that may be, the results of this study point to the need of 
further investigation of the validity of standardized spelling scales. 



GOALS IN INTERMEDIATE READING 


EDWARD WILLIAM DOLCH 
University of Illinois 


The goals of intermediate reading should be distinctly the goals 
of real reading, not those of the primary period. Unfortunately, a 
large number of children who are not actually readers reach Grade 
IV. They may have a sight vocabulary and considerable skill in 
guessing from context, but they are unable to attack, and therefore 
to read for themselves, the thousands of words that they know well 
from hearing but not by sight. Special tests are now being worked 
out to identify these handicapped children at once so that proper aid 
may be given to them- They form a distinct problem in Grade IV, 
where they often make up from one-fourth to one-third of the en¬ 
rolment. Every supervisor needs to give these children prompt 
attention, since from this group come many of the conduct cases that 
try the patience and the souls of teachers and principals, Failures 
for three years and with failure apparently ahead of them, they 
naturally make defense reactions, and they cannot be blamed for 
doing so. Instead of being blamed, they should be taught to read. 
These children are still in the period of primary reading, and their 
difficulties are not here under consideration. The topic under dis¬ 
cussion is the question of the reading goals toward which teachers 
should be striving during the intermediate grades. It will be as¬ 
sumed, therefore, that the children have a sight vocabulary, that 
they have ability to guess from context, and that they also have 
ability to work out for themselves the many words that will be 
Icnown as soon as pronounced. With this equipment, what should 
lie ahead of them? 

As the first goal I shall propose group reading for thinking and 
discussion. By this phrase is meant merely the old-fashioned method 
of having a set of books for the whole class, all the children reading 
the same thing and all thinking and talking about what they read. 

682 
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Such reading is slow reading. It is ill adapted to many in the class. 
But the thinking and discussion are the main things, not the reading. 
All educators know that the schools must socialize the children. 
Provision is made therefore for children to play games together, to 
sing together, to take trips together. They should also talk together, 
and what better can they talk about than the stories and articles in 
a modern well-made basic reader? Too many persons think of a 
reader as so many pages of type to be covered by eye-movements in 
so many minutes. On the contrary, a good reader is a curriculum of 
important ideas. It covers the fields of human interest in a system¬ 
atic, interesting, and stimulating way. A critic may say that it 
duplicates geography. Does it not rather give life to geography? It 
contains history. But is there danger that anyone wiU learn too 
much or think too much about history? It contains materials on 
health, science, citizenship, character, literature, and art. To all 
these things it lends life, and it promotes lively thinking about them. 
Surely, if living together in the schoolroom is to bear its best fruit of 
socialization and education, the children must talk together about 
many things. A basic reader, used as the center of group reading and 
thinking, has not as yet been superseded by any detailed course of 
study, however elaborate. 

Here it must be noted emphatically that the common practice of 
circulating many sets of basic readers, each group of children keep¬ 
ing a set for only two or three weeks, does not attain this goal of 
group reading and thinking. Instead, the bright children dash 
through the books, and the slow readers limp through parts of them. 
The group cannot mull over and discuss more than a small part of 
the material, if they digest any of it. This is not to say, however, 
that a single basic book is entirely satisfactory. It is not known how 
much material can be studied in this way or how much should be, 
but the goal of group discussion about something read by all is very 
clear. 

A second goal, closely allied to the first, is reference reading, or the 
finding of infonnation in books. The idea that books are a vast 
repository of knowledge, useful and fascinating, is the basis for all 
reference reading. Teachers can begin to teach this idea to children 
in the intermediate grades, and emphasis on the idea should be con- 
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timied throughout all the rest of their education. If possible, the 
pupils should he taken through the stacks of a great library. Let 
them look along shelf after shelf of the streets of shelves. Let them 
see with their own eyes that on every topic which may come to their 
imagination, there are yards and yards of books. Let them wander 
through the aisles and aisles of shelves filled with the bound volumes 
of magazines, all ready to open their wealth of interest to anyone 
who can handle an index. Such an experience would open their eyes 
to the full meaning of the goal of reference reading, which is, first, 
knowing that great stores of useful and interesting knowledge lie 
waiting for us in books and magazines and, second, knowing how 
quickly and easily to find what is wanted at the moment. 

The first type of reference reading is naturally the use of the dic¬ 
tionary. Nothing takes the place of a friendly attitude toward that 
much neglected book. It is true that in the past the dictionary has 
not been a particularly good friend of the children because it was 
written for adults. With the appearance of childrm's dictionaries, 
the pupils can be brought to turn to this information source freely 
and happily. 

Another type of reference reading, common in all schools, is the 
tise of the school encyclopedia. Thanks to the book salesmen, most 
schools are provided with some sort of encyclopedia. Yet I believe 
that the American people are not, as a result, what might be called 
“encyclopedia-minded,” Do the people whom we meet and with 
whom we tallc often say, “We’ll look that up in the encyclopedia”? 
At any rate, much remains to be done in stimulating in children the 
habit of going to reference books for needed information—a habit 
that will persist in adult life. This habit can at least be started in the 
intermediate grades. 

The natural motive for reference reading is the group-thinking 
situation described as the first goal. A person will look up something 
for his own information, perhaps, but there is much more reason for 
looking something up if he can tell others about what he finds. One 
reason, then, for developing projects about the material read in the 
basic reader is that such projects furnish motives for looking up 
subjects and reporting back to the group. Searching in reference 
books is really great fun. Chasing facts that hide under one heading 
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or another and in unexpected places on the reference shelves can 
become a splendid game. It may thus lead to a habit which will 
make a child thoroughly self-educated even if his formal schooling 
should be interrupted. 

There is one aspect of reference reading that is much neglected. 
The tendency is to send children to an encyclopedia as a final au¬ 
thority and then encourage them to feel that, since the authority has 
spoken, nothing more needs to be said. Of course, it is well to en¬ 
courage dependence on books as authorities, but, at the same time, 
it is well to keep that dependence from becoming too strong. Older 
persona, knowing that books disagree and that books are written by 
men who may err or be prejudiced, evaluate their authorities. There 
is one way in which this criticism of authorities may be begun, even 
in the middle grades, namely, through the ownership and use of 
smral encyclopedias or reference books instead of only one. If two 
reference works are at hand, the teacher may ask: “What do the 
encyclopedias say? Do they agree? If not, why not? Who wrote 
the articles? Which is the newer or the more complete?” Children 
enjoy discovering that oracles disagree. They are learning every day 
that teachers and parents disagree and that many authorities are 
being called into question. Here, in the teaching of reference read¬ 
ing, is an opportunity to stimulate thinking and to urge the duty of 
thinking in order to form sound conclusions of one’s own. 

'I’he third goal is free, independent reading by each child of ma¬ 
terial directly suited to his interests and ability. Each child, as has 
been said, is a member of a group and should live partly as a mem¬ 
ber of that group. Nevertheless, the child is also an individual, 
living an individual life and having individual tastes and capabilities. 
While he is having his group life, he should also be stimulated in his 
individual life, and part of that life is reading. He should be given 
the reading that is most suited to him, and he should attack it freely 
in time set aside for the purpose and in any other time that he wants 
to give to it. 

The unwillingness of many school systems to set aside a free read¬ 
ing period seems to indicate a desire to shirk responsibility for this 
side of a child’s reading life. “Let him be an individual outside of 
school,” such a policy seems to say. Surely, however, that policy is 
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not the modern emphasis. In school both social activities and in¬ 
dividual activities should be provided. There should be a period for 
reading and thinking together and, just as surely, a period for reading 
and thinking separately. Without a free reading period individual 
free reading will simply not be given attention and will fail to func¬ 
tion in any adequate way. If free reading is made incidental, it will 
become accidental and, for most children, will not exist at all. 

The goal of independent reading cannot be approached, however, 
unless materials of several levels of reading difficulty are available 
in each room. The system of circulating a number of sets of basic 
readers for a few weeks at each school fails to fill this need. Circulat¬ 
ing sets are not in any way suitable to the reading ability of the poor 
readers in each grade, and they are therefore unsuitable for free 
reading for the lower third of each room. Nor are these sets likely 
to stimulate free, happy reading for the larger part of the class. Free 
reading must be easy reading. Children always choose reading 
matter slightly below their ability rather than above it. Free read¬ 
ing will not be done unless the conditions of free reading are satisfied. 
This goal requires that material of several grades of difficulty be 
available to the children of each room. 

H.ow such material is to be made available is another matter. 
The ideal system, perhaps, is the room library. A real bookcase or 
library corner, full of books that gradually become companions, 
should be the right of every elementary room. Probably the reader 
of this article has a bookcase or library with the companions of other 
days ranged on its shelves—books that still look at him and remind 
him of their contents. All children should have the advantage of 
the same atmosphere of books, not books that come for two weeks 
and disappear forever, but books that come and stay with them. 
Teachers and supervisors are likely to sigh and declare that this ideal 
is, of course, impossible. Some schools have not found it so. Ener¬ 
getic teachers have not found it so. Interested parents have in many 
places made it a reality. Many schemes will bring year by year a 
steady stream of donations of books. Of course, the school system 
will contribute its small part, and many clubs and organizations can 
be influenced to help build up the room library. A room library is 
an ideal for all schools, and it is a possibility in many places. 
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It may be argued that the books in a room library will not be of 
use to enough children, that they will stand unused for many days. 
There are several answers to this criticism. One is that, as the needs 
of rooms vary, book.s may be shifted up or down a grade. At the 
beginning of the year, difficult books may be temporarily moved to 
higher grades, where the reading ability is more advanced. In the 
second half of the year the easy books which have already been used 
may move down to the lower grade where the children are now ready 
for them. Another plan, described by Chase,' is to move a library 
from room to room on a library truck, one free reading period after 
another being served. Thus, a book might be read by three or four 
children during a single day. This plan is an excellent temporary 
scheme, but it has at least one important defect. It prevents free 
reading at any time except during the free reading period. The room- 
library plan should allow a child to get a book and to use it, when¬ 
ever possible, while his interest is at high heat. 

Building libraries .seem to have the advantage of economy of 
books, since all arc concentrated for use in one place, but there are 
distinct weaknesses to the plan. For one thing, the books do not 
belong to the children's home, which is their room. There is lacking 
the close interaction of child, book, and teacher, and the teacher’s 
part in the selection of books and in the encouragement of reading 
is decreased. It may be said that the librarian, since she is a special¬ 
ist, can be a greater help than the teacher. The bright cluld, who 
seeks out tlie librarian, receives help, but the room teacher, in con¬ 
trast, seeks out the individual child who most needs encouragement — 
something the building librarian cannot do. The school library is a 
haven and a delight to the bookish, but the room library is a tool in 
the hands of the room teacher. Even co-operation with pubhc li¬ 
braries is best utilized when it strengthens the room libraries. After 
all, the person responsible for this goal of intermediate reading is the 
teacher. She must be helped in every way. 

A fourth goal of intermediate reading is one that many believe has 
been given in the past greater emphasis than it deserves. It is careful 
reading for imporktnl detaUs. Careful reading for details has cer- 

' Sara K. Chase, "Library Reading without a Library,” Rkmmlary English Review, 
XI (October, 1934), 
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tainly been the chief aim of most reading in the content subjects. 
This emphasis has been a natural legacy from the recitation method 
of teaching, which was inherited from our forefatliers. The ten¬ 
dency to value detailed memory of textbooks has remained. All 
teachers have a tendency to feel that the child who can repeat most 
of the textbook has learned most. A glib repetition of details sounds 
satisfying and convincing. Small wonder, then, that this type of 
reading has had the chief emphasis in much of the teaching. 

In spite of this emphasis, however, there has recently been a great 
cry that children are failing in precisely that thing, in repeating the 
details of what they have read. Such children have been called care¬ 
less readers. Special exercise books have been prepared for them. 
Geographies and histories have been provided with detailed ques¬ 
tions after each section. Even basic readers have been armed with 
exercises that ask for a repetition, detail by detail, of what has been 
read. In the preceding paragraph it was said that there has been too 
much of this repetition; this paragraph states tliat there is a demand 
for more. What is the answer? 

Perhaps a repetition of the statement of the fourth goal in inter¬ 
mediate reading will suggest this answer; careful reading for int- 
poriant details. The legacy from the memory type of school has been 
the strange assumption that children should read and then remember 
all details in the reading matter. Teachers have asked questions on 
all sorts of insignificant points to find out if the pupils have remem¬ 
bered everything. The same thing has been done in many reading 
tests. Look at some of the standard reading tests which are made up 
of paragraphs followed by questions, and note the sort of thing asked 
for by some of the questions. Teachers and tests seem to assume 
that a person remembers everything he reads. Such an assumption 
is manifestly ridiculous. The intelligent reader—the careful, intelli¬ 
gent reader—^remembers only the important details. No teacher 
and no test should ask the pupil to do otherwise and still claim to be 
dealing with reading. 

There is, therefore, a good kind of reading for details as well as an 
undesirable kind. The school should, as a definite goal of inter¬ 
mediate reading, cultivate careful reading for iniportanl details. It 
is proper to tell the pupils that they are expected to remember only 
the important details, and not all the details. It will then be entirely 
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natural for the pupils to argue about whether or not the details asked 
for are important. Such argument may tax a teacher’s ingenuity, 
but it will be of the utmost benefit to the children, drawing attention 
to the essence of careful reading. In most cases the children as a 
group can be allowed to decide what the important details are. 
Their decision will have much greater force than the teacher’s and 
in most case.s will be just as sound. ITius, careful reading will mean 
discrimination, not trying to remember everything. 

There remains a final goal to intermediate reading, but one which 
most teachers have despaired of approaching short of the high school. 
It is Ihoughl reading for llie topic and main idea. Details are important, 
as has been pointed out, but the final question, expressed in col¬ 
loquial terms, is: “What is the big idea?’’ Two subdivisions may 
here be recognized, the topic and the thought. These are embodied 
in two parts of the Sangren-Woody Reading Test and are easily 
distinguishable in practice. To bring out the first point, the pupils 
are asked: "What is the article about?’’ “What is the paragraph 
about?" “What was the speech about?’’ The answer is a noun or 
something that takes the place of a noun. To bring out the second 
point, the pupils are asked: "What does the article say?’’ “What 
does the paragraph say?” “What did the speech say?’’ The answer 
is a sentence, the statement of a thought. Locating the topic is 
easily taught because topics are often shown in the titles of what is 
read. Locating the thought is not so easy, and this skill must first 
be taught to most children as an entirely new idea. 

Naturally, deciding on the topic comes first. It may be taught a 
year or more before the pupils are asked what is said about that 
topic. Deciding on the topics of a series of paragraphs means making 
a topical outline. The making of an outline is naturally a part of 
group reading and thinking, though not mentioned in the discussion 
of that topic in the preceding pages because it is not necessarily 
a part. Discussion of what is read may take many forms, but, as 
soon as children are mature enough, the teacher may raise the ques¬ 
tion of what each paragraph is about and, Urns, with the help of the 
class, make a topical outhne on the board. Or she may have each 
pupil make an attempt at such an outline and compare results. It 
is not known just when such a procedure seems natural and profit¬ 
able to children, but the making of outlines should begin just as soon 
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as a class can be interested in them. Discovering the topic is an 
important type of reading, a type which is badly needed in all sturly. 

The other type of reading for thought—-finding the chief idea of 
paragraph, section, or selection—has been taught but little. As 
already explained, it has been much overlooked in the enthusiasm 
for the finding and the remembering of details. Furthermore, there 
has been a tendency to give children narrative and descriptive 
material only, not reading matter that is chiefly intended to convey 
thoughts. The new books for children, however, explain to them 
not only the facts of nature but the ideas that have been developed 
about nature and natural law. The books now give not merely the 
story side of history but the thoughts that the facts of history sug¬ 
gest. In the fields of health, character, art, and what not, children 
are now supplied with reading materials that contain thoughts, 
Then surely, they should be taught to read for thought. This type 
of reading is certainly difficult for them to do, When we ask, “What 
is this paragraph about?” and then go on to ask, “What does it say 
about that topic?” the children start hunting for some detail, in 
accordance with their habit from the usual method of teaching. 
Surely, intermediate-grade children should be asked, “Wliat is the 
big idea?” rather than to be allowed to give a mere recitation of 
details. I have said that this kind of reading has not been taught 
to the children, but I believe it can be taught. There are tests for 
this type of work, and more tests of this kind will undoubtedly be 
devised. This type of reading is going to be emphasized more and 
more as a corrective for the type of parroting that has too long been 
a major part of school education. 

Several times in this discussion reading tests or measures of read¬ 
ing have been mentioned. Reading supervisors, as well all school 
administrators, must look forward to a time when there will be fair 
and adequate measurement of the results that they secure. It is of 
no use to decry all measurement in education or even to condemn all 
existing tests. More and more it will be necessary to show results, 
and results cannot be shown without measurement. Tills fact has 
an important bearing on the five goals described, I am confident 
that the schools can, by measurement, show progress toward the 
achievement of these goals. 



FACTORS INFLUENCING TEACHER-TRAINING 
STUDENTS IN THEIR CHOICE OF A 
TEACHING LEVEL 


EMMA REINHARDT 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois 

What factors influence students in their choice of a teaching level? 
In order to answer this question, the writer has for several years 
asked Sophomores in her classes at the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College to write their reasons for deciding to teach in the 
elementary school or in the high school, as the case might be. 

Statements have been secured from 499 students. Three hundred 
and thirteen girls and twenty-two boys were preparing to teach in 
the elementary school, and seventy-four girls and ninety boys were 
preparing to teach in the high school. About two-thirds of the stu¬ 
dents were enrolled in the two-year curriculum offered by the col¬ 
lege and had completed the three courses in education required in 
the Freshman year, namely, the courses entitled “Introduction to 
Education," “Introduction to Educational Psychology," and “Edu¬ 
cational Psychology,” They had completed at least one term of prac¬ 
tice teaching or were enrolled in practice teaching at the time when 
they wrote their statements. The other students were enrolled in the 
four-year curriculum, and, since a course in education is not required 
in the first year in this curriculum, some of them were taking either 
their first or second course in education. 

The reasons given by students for choosing to teach in the ele¬ 
mentary school and in the high school are shown in Table I. Only 
reasons that were mentioned at least five times are included. 

It will be noted that a considerable percentage of students who 
were planning to teach in the elementary school were influenced by 
factors that have no relation to the nature of the duties involved in 
teaching. In many cases both boys and girls chose this teaching 
level because little preparation is required for teaching in the ele- 
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mentary school. Since the meager preparation required apparently 
had more weight in determining their choice than did a genuine in¬ 
terest in the tasks involved, it is not surprising that a number of the 
students expected to make teaching in the elementary school a tem¬ 
porary occupation. 

Students who were planning to teach in the high school seem to 
have been influenced to a greater extent by valid factors than were 
students who had selected elementary-school work. Both boys and 

TABLE I 


Reasons Given by Teacher-training Students for 
Choosing To Teach in elementary School 
AND IN High School 


Rbasom 

Pmcentaok op Stodenis 
G ivmo Reasow 


Girls 

1 

1 Boys 

For choosing elementary school (313 girls, 22 
boys) : 

Prefer I'.'.pils .-if •r-lc'mr-'.-.tnry."."!r.->c. 

73 - » 

1 

33-7 

Less'"i.:;i:.i:i :i i 1: .;l; I ' 

20,8 

50,0 

Will serve os a stepping-stone occupation.... 
For choosing high school (74 girls, go boys): 

Prefer pupils of high-school age. 

Major subject is taught only or chiefly in high 
school.. 

12.8 

50-0 

74.3 

30,0 

56.8 

30.0 

Will serve as a stepping-stone occupation_ 

Salaries are higher than in elementary school.. 

0.7 

0,7 

0.0 i 

1 

30.0 


girls based their choice largely on their preference for pupils of high- 
school age and their interest in a particular subject that is offered 
only or chiefly in the high school. Few of the students intended to 
use high-school teaching as a stepping-stone occupation. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that nearly a third of the boys took into consideration 
the fact that salaries of high-school teachers are higher than those of 
elementary-school teachers while none of the girls mentioned this 
point. 

About a tenth of the students revealed that they had erroneous 
ideas concerning the work of elementary-school and high-school 
teachers, Such statements as the following appeared several times. 
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Teaching in high school is easier than teacliing in the grades [or vice versa]. 

Elementary-school pupils learn more easily than high-school pupils [or vice 
versa]. 

The elementary-school teacher renders a more important service to society 
than the high-school teacher [or vice versa]. 

Elementary-school teachers get more enjoyment from their work than high- 
school teachers. 

Elementary-school teachers always have nicer rooms than high-school 
teachers. 

Elementary-school teachers do not need to be gifted in any line while high- 
school teachers do. 

Although four students stated that one of their former elementary- 
school or high-school teachers had influenced their choice of a teach¬ 
ing level, not a single student mentioned that his decision had been 
influenced by a teacher in the college or the training school. This 
finding seems rather strange in view of the fact that many, possibly 
all, of the teachers both in the college and in the training school give 
students some counsel along tliis line. In the first course in educa¬ 
tion which students are required to take, special attention is given 
to tjqjes of po.sition8 in the field of teaching and to the necessary 
qualifications for each type. Apparently the discussion too often 
falls on deaf ears. Perhaps individual conferences ofler the best op¬ 
portunity for helping students reach a thoughtful decision concern¬ 
ing the types of positions for which they should prepare. 

In the light of the findings of this study, two suggestions seem ap¬ 
propriate with respect to the state of Illinois and the Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, and no doubt they are equally appropriate 
with respect to other states and other teachers’ colleges. In the first 
place, requirements for teaching in the elementary school should be 
raised. Until this adjustment is made, it is not unlikely that students 
will continue to regard teaching in the elementary school as a tem¬ 
porary occupation attractive chiefly because of the little preparation 
demanded. In the second place, the teachers’ college should seek to 
increase the effectiveness of Its guidance procedures. Although in the 
past it has by no means neglected its obligations in this respect, it 
may well continue to stress the importance of assisting students to 
choose their teaching levels thoughtfully. 
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The references vn the following bibliography from the literature 
on exceptional children are classified as follows: publications con¬ 
cerned witL (i) subnormal and backward children, (2) behavior and 
problem cases, (3) superior and gifted children, (4) the blind and 
partially seeing, (s) crippled children, (6) deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children, (7) delicate children, (8) speech defectives, and (9) general 
references. The references in the first three of these classifications 
were compiled and annotated by Dr. Hildreth; those in the fourth 
to the eighth classifications, inclusive, by Dr. Martens. Each of the 
two compilers supplied general references. 

Subnormal and Backward Children 

173. Bachelard, P. Molttor. TIu EducoUon of Ihc Relarded Child. Australian 

Council for Educational Research Series, No. 26. Melbourne: Mel¬ 
bourne University Press, 1934. Pp. vi-f 86. 

A discussion of some of the problems in the education of retarded children in 
Australia, Facilities for providing education of this special type are surveyed. 
The educational attainments of pupils were measured, and the upper limit 
of mental growth was found to be half the normal limit of mental growth as 
accepted by Terman. 

174. CoxE, Warren W. “New York State’s Program for the Education of 

Subnormals in the Public Schools,” Menial Hygiene, XVIII (Jufy. r934)i 
m-79- 

Includes data on the training and the salaries of teachers of special classes, bases 
for eligibility to special classes, homogeneous grouping in departraenlal or- 
ganbations, and types of specialists associated with special classes. The 
growth in the number of special classes in New York state is noted. 

173. Doll, Edoar A. “Social Adjustment of the Mentally Subnormal,” 
Journal of EducaUmal Research, XXVIII (September, 1934), 36-43. 
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The profwrtinn of the feeble-minded in the population is given. The point of 
attack on the problem is social adjustment of the feeble-minded within the 
public schools. 

176. G0J.RSTEIN, Hyman. "A Study of Introversion and Extroversion in a 

Group of Subnormal Children," Journal of Social Psychology, V (May, 
19.14)1 2.18-44- 

A group of sulmormal boys and girls was rated on introversion by five observers 
using the Marston Personality Rating Scale. No reliable relation between in- 
irovcniion and age was found. 

177. Kirk, Samuel A. "The Effects of Remedial Reading on the Educational 

Progress and Personality Adjustment of High-Grade Mentally Deficient 
Problem Children," Journal of Juvenile Research, XVIII (July, 1934), 
140-62. 

Ten mentally deficient institutional children were selected for remedial training 
in reading liecausc of deficiency in that skill. An average gain of 1.2 grades in 
reading was made by this group during an average of five months of training, 
lliis progress is five times as rapid as that of unsclected children in the in¬ 
stitution. Gains continued during the post-training period. Adjustment in 
class work improved. 

178. Knigmt, Maxink Wisi.KH. "A Comparative Study of the Performance of 

Feeble-minded and Juvenile Delinquents on the Arthur Performance 
Scale and the Stanford-Binet Test of Intelligence," Journal of Juvenile 
Research, XVIII (January, 1934)1 S~i2. 

A slalistical study of intelligence quotients and performance quotients of feeble¬ 
minded, delinquent, and normal groups compared with and without tlie in¬ 
clusion of Mexican groups. 

179. Martens, Elise H. Teachers' Problems vnlh Excepiiotwl Children: III. 

Mentally Retarded Children. United States Office of Education Pam¬ 
phlet No. 49 (1934)- I*?- 44 - 

A manual on mental retardation in relation to school problems. 

180. Martz, Eugene W., and Irvine, Helen N. “The Results of Physical 

and Mental Training on Mentally Deficient, Birth Lesion Children,” 
Journal of Juvenile Research, XVIII Qanuary, 1934), 42 “Si- 
The authors believe that children injured in birth often possess latent charac- 
teriBlics that are brought out by training. Their subjects were eleven boys and 
sevengirk. Resultsof thetcstingandphysicaltberapyaredeacribed. Progress 
depended on the age and the co-operation of the child. 

i8t. Nilson, Kenneth, “Special Classes for Physically and Mentally Handi- 
capp^ Pupils,” School a>fd Society, XXXIX (June 23, 1934), 821-24. 
A description and history of the educational program for handicapped children 
in Minnesota. 
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182. Parker, H. T. The Dmlopmml oj Intelligenca in Subnormal Children. 

Australian Council for Educational Research Series, No. 27. Mel¬ 
bourne: Melbourne University Press, 1934. Pp, 64. 

Stanford-Binet intelligence quotients obtained from routine clinical examina¬ 
tions of special-class children in Tasmania were used in studying fluctuations in 
intelligence quotients of subnormal children. Three-fourths of the subjects 
showed declines after four years. The extent of decline varied with the age 
of the child. Variations were attributable to time intervals Irctwcen tests, 
imperfections in test conditions, certain environmental and teaching conditions, 
and developmental changes in the children. 

183. Parker, li. T. "Fluctuations in the Intelligence Quotients of Subnormal 

Children," Journal of Juvenile Research, XVIII (July, 1934), 163-68. 
An analysis of the results of mental examinations of 552 subnormal children. 
Intelligence quotients tended to decrease from test to test, greater decline being 
associated with longer retest interval. 

184. Patbi, Angei-o. “Backward Children,” Training School Bulletin, XXXI 

(March, 1934), 1-5. 

A plea for the placement of backward children in special clBsse.s or suitable 
institutions. 

183. Patry, Frederick T,. "Special Class Education of Children with Low 
I.Q.’s," Training School Bulletin, XXXI (October, 1934), tos-io. 

A report of work, with children with intelligence quotients ranging from 30 to 
50, attending special classes in the public schools. The suggestion is made 
that these children should be enrolled in public-school classes rather than re¬ 
main at home or be placed in institutions. 

186. Rogers, K. H. “ 'Perseveration’ in a Group of Subnormal Children," 

Journal of Experimental Education, II (March, 1934), 3oi~9' 

A study of variables derived from perseveration tests by the tetrad tecliniquc. 
A “perseverative" factor was isolated and studied with relation to wili-teinpera- 
ment, speed-test data, mental age, and achievement scores. 

187. Steckei., Minnie L. “A Follow-up of Mentally Defective Girls,” Journal 

of Social Psychology, V (February, 1934), 112-15. 

An effort to determine the fate of one hundred defective girls after leaving 
special classes at tlie age of sixteen. Results indicate that such girls should be 
trained for work in their own hoine.s. 

188. Wallin, J. E. Wallace. “State Provision for Mentally Handicapped 

School Children in the United States,” Training School BuUelin, XXXI 
(April, May, and June, 1934)1 21-29. Si-S 7 . 69-76- 
A report of public-school provisions for mentally handicapped children, in¬ 
dicating the states in which such provision is compulsory, enrolments, number 
of teachers, and means of financing. Principles which should govern state sub- 
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sidics for handicapiied children are given. A chart is included showing state 
provision for other types of handicapped children. 

189. Wires, Emii-Y M. “Adjusting the Defective Child,” Menial Hygiene, 

XVIII (October, 19.34), 638-44. 

A plea for state- or private-school training for defective children. The advan¬ 
tages arc the greater freedom in the institutional environment, the more suit¬ 
able iocial environment, and the training suited to the needs of the children. 
'Hie child can later be returned to the community under supervision or be placed 
in a working home. 

Behavior and Problem Children* 

190. Adler, Hermann Morris, Cahn, Frances, and Stuart, Johannes. The 

Inddtme of Delinquency in Berkeley, igzS-igss. Bureau of Public Ad- 
minuitration Publication. Berkeley, California: University of California, 
1934. Pp. X+102. 

.A study conducted as part of a broad survey of delinquency and crime in the 
San Francisco Hay Region. The report deals with all the delinquents under 
twenty-one years of age referred to the police department, the schools, and the 
juvenile court. 

igi. Boynton, Paul L., and McGaw, Bonnie H. "The Characteristics of 
Problem Children,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XVIII (October, 1934), 
213-22. 

Tcachcre at fifth- and si.'cth-gradc pupils in Nashville were asked to select the 
five children whom they considered the most serious problcm.s in their classes 
and five who ranked next as serious behavior cases. The problem group proved 
to Ik; retarded in scliool, and more boys than girls were reported as problems. 
The most common form of problem behavior reported was that which upset 
routine, 

192. Butterly, George P. "Problem Children Helped by Special Schools,” 

Childlwod Education, X (January, i934)( igi-aoo. 

A plea for special-school education for misfit, retarded, and problem children. 
The need for scientific study of problem cases is emphasized. 

193. Cochran, Herbert G., and Steinbach, Alexander Alan. “Fifty 

Recidivists in the Norfolk Juvenile Court," Menial Hygiene, XVIII 
(October, 1934), 

A study of the factors associated with recidivism. The lowest intelligence levels 
do not yield the highest amounts of recidivism. 

194. Glueck, Sheldon, and Glueck, Eleanor T. One Thousand Juvenile 

DelinqmnH. Survey of Crime and Criminal Justice in Boston, Con- 

' See also Item 159 in the list of selected references appearing in the April, 1933, 
number of the Elenwnlary School Journal and Item 345 in the May, 1933, number of the 
School Redew. 
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ducted by the Harvard Law School, Vol. I. Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
Harvard University Press, 1934. Pp. xxx+342. 

A toUow-up of one thousand boy delinquents who appeared licforc a juvenile 
court and were given clinical examinations. Eighty-eight per cent of the cases 
continued in delinquency after the period of treatment. Lack of unification in 
agencies dealing with cases of delinquency accounted for inal)itity of the court 
to carry out diagnostic recommendations. 

IQS. Lane, Howakd A., and WrriY, Paui. A. "The Educational Attainment 
of Delinquent Boys," Jourml of EditcaUonal Psychology, XXV (Decem¬ 
ber, 1934)) 693-702. 

An analysis of the educational attainment of approximately 650 boys in the 
St. Charles (Illinois) School for Boys. Educational attainment of the typical 
boy in this school for young delinquents is three years below the norm for boys 
of the same age and one year and three months below the mental age. Re¬ 
peated test results show that the boys profited from instruction. 

196. Laslett, H. R., and Manning, Juanita. "A Delinquency Survey of a 

Alcdium-Size High School,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XVIII (April, 
1934). 71-78. 

A variety of personality inventories, tests, and rating scales was used to afford 
administrators insight into problem cases. 

197. Lavcock, S, R. “Teachers’ Reactions to Maladjustments of Schcxil 

Children,” Brilish Journal of Ediwalional Psychology, IV (February, 

1934). 11-29. 

A study comparable to that of E. K. Wickman {ChMren's Behavior and Teach¬ 
ers’ AUiiudes. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1928), with whose findings 
the present results are compared. 

198. McFie, Bernice Stewart. "Behavior and Personality Difliculties in 

School Children,” British Jourttal of Editcaiional Psychology, IV (Feb¬ 
ruary, 1934), 30-46. 

An analysis of school problem cases, ages twelve to fourteen, under four head¬ 
ings; personality deviations, behavior disorders, habit disorders, and scholastic 
problems other than mental defect. 

199. Minehan, Thomas. Boy and Girl Tramps of America. New York.: Farrar 

& Rinehart, Inc., 1934. Pp. xviii-1-268. 

The author lived among homeless young vagrants, products of the depression, 
durbg parts of two years. He tells of their food, manners, clothing, habitat, 
and conversation. 

200. Rogers, K. H., and Austin, 0 . L. “Intelligence Quotients of Juvenile 

Delinquents,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XVlll (April, 1934), 103-6. 
Presents data for a large number of juvenile delinquents in the Toronto Juve¬ 
nile Courts. The distribution of intelligence quotients is given, with a median 
at 82.2, The median age of the delinquent cases was fourteen. Substantial 
correlation was found on initial and retests (,63 and .82). 
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201. Smith, W. “The Maladjusted Child,” Calijornia Journal of Ele- 

ntmlary Education, 11 (February, 1934), i7°~75- 
DiKussea the extent of maladjuatracnt, characteristics of the maladjusted 
child, agencies and procedures used to discover and diagnose maladjustment, 
the proliable causes of maladjustment, and methods of meeting the problem 
of the maladjusted child. 

202. Snyder, Loeise May. “The Problem Child in the Jersey City Elemen¬ 

tary Sdic»L>$,” Journal of Educational Sociology, VII (February, 1934), 
34 d”S 2 . 

One of a scries of invtuitigations undertaken by New York University to an¬ 
alyse the criteria against which schools identify children as problem cases. 

sampling of 13,632 Jersey City school children was studied. Six and nine- 
tcnth.H ix‘r cent of this group were reported as problems. There were 361 
serious Irclmvior cases. 

203. Steinhach, Ai.kxander Ai.an. “Intelligence and Juvenile Delinquency,” 

Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (May, 1934), 691-97. 

Tlic study rcimrl.s tlvirly-scvcn cases appearing in the Norfolk Juvenile Court. 
The subjecl.s (twenty-nine boys and eight girls) ranged in age from eight to 
seventeen. 'I'lic largest group had intelligence quotients between 71 and 80. 
An analysis of other data obtained is presented. 

204. STt;i.i.KEN, Edward H. "The Welfare of Problem Roys,” Illinois Teacher, 

XXI II (November, 1934), 77-80, 92-93. 

DcKril>e.s features of the Montefjore Special Day School in Cliicago for prob¬ 
lem cases. Clives results of physical and mental tests and of studies of the 
economic status of Iiomes from whicli the children come. 

205. StJU.ENGEH, 'F. Eari.. "Juvenilc Delinquency a Product of the Home,” 

Journal of the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, 

XXIV (^^arch-Ap^il, 1934), 1088-92. 

Of 1,14s juvenile delinquents in Omaha, 50.7 per cent were from broken homes, 
ns contrasted with 19.3 per cent of the general child population in broken 
homes. Seventy [wr cent of the delinquent population studied were boys. 

206. Williams, Herbert D. “A Survey of Preddinquent School Children of 

Ten Midwestern Cities,” Journal of Educalional Sociology, VII (Feb¬ 
ruary, 1934), 365-70. (See also Item 453 in the September, 1934, 
number of the School Review.) 

The survey objective was to investigate the incidence, distribution, and nature 
of beliavior problems in school children in cities of varjdng sizes. Of sSi 99 S 
school children, 1,343 were listed ns problems (2.4 pst cent). No relation be¬ 
tween the 8 i« of the city and the problem incidence was found. 

207. Williams, Herbert D., Angell, E. L., and Hannum, R. R, “Meeting the 

Occupational Needs of Problem Children,” Occupations, XIII (Novem¬ 
ber, 1934), 146-52. 
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A description is given of the Children’s Village, a school for the training of the 
problem child located at Dobbs Ferry, New York. Following a thorough initial 
study of each child, the child is tried at various trades. After adetjuste training 
in a trade, the school aids the pupil in obtaining the job for which he is best 
fitted. 


Superior and Gifted Cuiijiren* 

208. CoELnoN, J. W. "Teaching the Gifted Pupil,” Bducaiiond Oiillook, VIII 
(Marcli, 1934). i 7 S“ 8 i- 

Describes two e-xpcrlmcnts in teaching mathematics to gifted children in the 
high school at Trenton, New Jersey. 

2og. ECKjiRT, Ruth E. "Who la the Superior Student?” Studies in Artkulalion 
of High School and College, Series I, pp. 11-50. University of Buffalo 
Studies, Vol. IX. Buffalo, New York: University of Buffalo, 1934. 

A comparison of groups of men students from the highest and the lowest quar¬ 
ters of entering students at the University of Buflfalo. 

210, Goldberg, Samuel. "A Clinical Study of K., I.Q. 196," Journal of 
Applied Psychology, XVIII (August, 1934), 550-60. 

A comprehensive report of K.’s early developmental histoty, family, back¬ 
ground, test responses on verbal and performance tests, and a discussion of the 
educational-placement problem presented. 

an. Hennessy, W. D., Jr. "Educating the Exceptionally Bright Child,” 
Indiana BtiUelin of Charities and Correclhn, No. aia (March, 1934), 

38-43- 

Children in an "adjustment school," ail of whom had high intelligence quo¬ 
tients, were compared with children of similar intelligence-quotient levels from 
the regular classes. The achievement of the first group was consistently higher 
than that of the second. 

212. McElwee, Edna Willis. "Seymour, a Boy with 192 I.O-/’ Journal of 

Juvmile Research, XVIII (January, 1934), 28-35. 

This boy was originally tested by Hollingworth at the age of eight. Informa¬ 
tion is given concerning his family background, early school history, playmates, 
books read, trips taken, outside interests, plays, concerts, radio, schedule of 
activities, physical development and traits of character, poetic effort, and sub¬ 
sequent progress in an individual progress class. 

213 . “The Reading of a Gifted Child, in His Sixth and Seventh Years,” Journal 

of Juvenile Research, XVIII (April, 1934), 107-11. 

This report, by his father, gives the readings of the gifted child, Seymour, 
described by McElwee (Item ata in this list). The list of readings includes 
materials read to the ciiild by his father as well as the reading done by the 
child. 

' See also Item 342 In the list of selected references appearing in the May, 1935, 
number of the School Revim. 
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214. WitTV, Paul A. “Enriching the Life Experience of Exceptional Children,” 
Schwl and Sociely, XXXIX (January, 1934), 102-8. 

T!ie gifted child ha» been neglected. The early identification of these children 
is important. Enridiinenl of the program through reading, fine arts, activity 
programs, recreation, and curriculum flexibility is recommended. 

nts- Witty, Paul A. “The Education of Gifted Children,” Illinois Teacher, 
XXIII (December, 1934), 113, 127-28. 

Thece are two classes of gifted children, namely, those with high general in¬ 
telligence and thMc with special aptitudes. Early identification and special 
wlucalional provision for the gifted are recommended. 

216. Witty, Paul A., and Jenkins, Martin D. “The Educational Achieve¬ 

ment of a Group of Gifted Negro Children,” Journal of Educatioiuil Psy¬ 
chology, XXV (November, 1934), S^S~ 91 - 

A report of the twluralional achievement of 26 negro children on the New Stan¬ 
ford .Achievcmcnl Test, Form VV, who lest above 140 on the Stanford-Binet 
teat. Data for this group arc compared with those for other groups of gifted 
children rcportwl by llollingworlb, Tcrman, Witty, and others. 

217. Witty, Paul A., and Lehman, Harvey C. "The Reading and the Reading 

Intereals of Gifted Children," Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of 
Genclk Psychology, XLV (December, 1934), 466-81. 

A follow up study of 40 children with intelligence quotients of 140 or above. A 
list is given of the liooks read by these children, and report is made of the time 
they devoted to reading, the kinds of books they enjoyed the most, the books 
begun or completed during one week, and the magazines and books read during 
two months. 

Blind and Partially Seeing Children 

218. Best, Harry. Blindness and llw Blind in Ihe United Slates, New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp- xxii+714. 

A comprehensive treatise on various aspects of the status of the blind in the 
Uniletl Klales. Part HI deals with provisions for the education of blind children 
and considers such topics as the history of the education of the blind in the 
United Stales, the administration and character of residential schools, the 
growth of day schools, curriculum, and financial items connected with the edu¬ 
cation of the blind. 

219. CorpiN, Helen J. “Essentials in the Education of the Blind,” Teachers 

Forum, VII (November, 1934)1 34 -" 37 i 39 * 

Traces the needs of the blind child from the period of preschool and kinder¬ 
garten training to vocational guidance and placement in adolescence and adult¬ 
hood. Considers the relation of the education of the blind to the education of 
seeing children, pointing out the common factors and the differentiating ele¬ 
ments. Emphastoi the need of well-trained, successful teachers in the field. 
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220. Flanigan, Cathakine A. “The Sight-saving Class as a Mental Hygiene 

Measure,” Sight-saving Review, IV (September, 1934), 189-99. 

The author believes that sight-saving classes, giving the child with defective 
eyesight a better physical environment, as well as school experiences more 
nearly fitted to his need, are preventives of physical and mental strain leading 
often to maladjustments. Discusses various phases of work of these classes. 

221. Latimer, H. Randolph, and Allen, Murray B. “The Blind in Pro¬ 

fessional and Executive Work: Report of the Commission on Superior 
Professions for the Blind, World Congress for the Blind,” Outlook for the 
Blitid, XXVIII (I'’ebruary, 1934), 23 i'“ 33 * 

This report is an outgrowth of an investigation conducted by a committee 
appointed at the International I’re-Congress of the Blind held in Vienna in 
July, 1929. It summaries information with respect to opportunities for the 
blind in professional work in the United Stales and is based on jto question¬ 
naire replies. Eleven types of professions are given special attention: admin¬ 
istration, business, divinity, home teaching, law, literature, music, music teach¬ 
ing, osteopathy, pliysiotherapy, and school leaching. 

222. Matlock, Gladys Dunlop. “The Philosophy Underlying the Education 

of the Visually Handicapped,” Sight-saving Raiiew, IV (December, 
1934), aS 3 - 6 i- 

A paper presented to the International Council for Exceptional Children in 
Toronto, February 22-34, i934- Presents major principles involved and goals 
toward which education of the visually handicapped is directed. .Among the 
topics discussed are personality adjustments, special teaching methods and 
materials, administration of classes, home and school co-operation, creative 
expression, vocational program, and education for useful citizenship. 

223. Report of the Committee of Inquiry into Problems Relating to Partially 

Sighted Children. London; His Majesty's Stationery Office, 1934. 
Pp. 200. (New York: British Library of Information,) 

A report of a committee appointed in 1931 to inquire into the medical, the edu¬ 
cational, and the social aspects of the problems affecting partially blind chil¬ 
dren. Gives consideration to certain problems essential to the welfare of these 
children, such as standards of admission into special schools and classes; types 
of educational provisions offered in England and elsewhere; educational prob¬ 
lems related to segregation versus non-segregation, class organization, curricu¬ 
lum, equipment, size of type, qualifications of teachers, vocational training and 
placement, and occupational supervision. Makes recommendations for de¬ 
velopment of the program in the educational system of England. 

224. Yallowley, Harriet E. “Activity Program in Sight-saving Classes,” 

SigU-saving Review, IV (June, 1934), x 18-24. 

Discusses the possibilities of co-operating with the regular dassroora teacher in 
the activities being carried on in the regular grades to which the sight-saving 
pupils go for part time, as well as the carrying-on of activities in the sight-saving 
class itself. 
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Crippled Children 

225. Berry, Charles S. "The Subnormal Crippled Child,” Crippled. Child, 

XII (October, 1934), 73-76. 

Report of the Committee on the Sulmormal Crippled Child of the International 
Society for Crippled Children. Data were compiled from returns on question¬ 
naires sent to ninety cities, .sixty-five state institutions for the feeble-minded, 
and to forty-eight state departments of education. The report concerns number 
of subnormal crippled cliildrcn, number in school, causes of disability, recom¬ 
mendations on care and training, and other items, 

226. Denison, Robert. "The Relationship of Physical Disability to the 

Mental Morale of the Crippled Child,” Crippled Child, XII (December, 
19.14). 87 --<)o. 

The author discusses the adverse influences of crippling on the character and 
the personality development of the child and emphasizes the importance of 
early teaching of mental hygiene to all children in the elementary grades, as 
well as the necessity of providing special opportunities for educational develop¬ 
ment of the crippled child in whatever field he shows ability. 

227. FisaiEL, Marguerite K. The Spastic Child. St. Louis, Missouri: C. V. 

Mosby Co., 1934. Pp. g8. 

The record of a mother whose persistent efforts led to successfully achieved 
muscle control on the part of her spastic child. .She discusses here the methods 
uscrl in her quest for relaxation, co-ordination, speech correction, occupational 
therapy, scIiotI achievement, sports, and social contacts. 

228. McLeod, Beatrice. Teadrers' Problems loilh Exceptional Children: V. 

Crippled Children. United States OGGce of Education Pamphlet No. 55 
(1934)- I’P- 18. 

A brief presentation of the needs of crippled children, with some suggestive 
procedures to he followed by the teacher who would give proper attention and 
help to them. Written particularly for teachers who are working outside large 
city school systems. 

229. Scott, James A. “An Orthopedic Playground,” Recreation, XXVIII 

(April, 1934), 17-22. 

An account of a project undertaken at the Turner School for the Handicapped 
in St. Louis to provide health and recreational activities for crippled colored 
children who were unable to make use of neighborhood playgrounds. Trans¬ 
portation and appropriate supervision of play and health activities were 
provided. 

Dear and Hard-oe-Hearing Children 

230. Coates, George, and Colgan, Robert C. "Problem of the Hard of 

Hearing Preschool Child,” Child Health Bulletin, X (May, 1934), 88-97. 
Gives statistics concerning extent of the problem and information on various 
types of defective hearing. The author conceives it as a problem the im- 
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portance of which is not generally apprcciatcfl, one which concerns the medical 
profession ns a whole, the general public, the pediatrician, and the otologist. 

231. DAtLETT, Jean. “Physical Education for the Deaf Child—Is It Worth 

While?” Volla. Review, XXXVI (June, 1934), 33 i“ 3 S- 
A defense of constructive work in physical education, based on the author’s 
experience at Clarke School for the Deaf. Points out the values of various tyfies 
of activities and cautions against dropping physical ctiucation from the school 
curriculum. 

232. Laukitsen, Wesley, “Extra-curricular Activities in Our Residential 

Schools for the Deaf,” American Annals of Ihe Deaf, LXXIX (March, 
1934), 126--37. 

A survey of various activities carrictl on in residential schools for the deaf 
throughout the country, with suggestions for leaders of such activities. 

233. McLeod, Beatrice, Teachers’ Problems with ExcepUonal Children; IV. 

Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing Children. United States Office of Education 
Pamphlet No. 54 (1934). Pp. 30. 

A brief presentation of the needs of deaf and hard-of-hearing children, with 
some sfiggestions of procedures to be followed by teachers who would give 
proper attention and liclp to these children. Written particularly for teachers 
who are working outside large city school systems, 

234. Meyer, Max F. Filling into a Silenl World: The First Six Years of Life. 

University of Missouri Studies, Vol. IX, No. 2. Columbia, Missouri: 
University of Missouri, 1934. Pp. 106. 

"The deaf child’s education still segregates him instead of inducting him into 

the society of the hearing.Present and future cducationid endeavor 

should concentrate on preventing any unnecessary licrding of the deaf in de¬ 
tached groups.” On the basis of this thesis, the author presents certain funda¬ 
mental proposals involved in the education of this group of handicapped chiJ- 
. dren. The author feels that the solution of the problem of speech and lip reading 

versus signs or gestures is not a "prohibition of gestures, but education of the 
deaf children in public day schools, keeping them confined in the company of 
the deaf the smallest number of hours possible among the twenty-four.” 

335. Smith, CarlF. “A Comparative and Statistical Study of per Capita Costs 
in Residential Schools for the Deaf," American Annals of the Deaf, 
LXXIX (November, 1934), 399-413. 

Data are given on yearly and weekly per capita costs in schools for the deaf, 
money expended by states on education of the deaf, comparison of per capita 
costs in dual schools (for deaf and blind) with costa in schools for deaf only, 
comparison of per capita cost in public schools for normal children with cost 
in residential schools for the deaf, per capita costs according to type of control, 
comparison of rural and urban schools according to per capita cost, per capita 
costs of large and small schools, trend before and during the depression, con¬ 
sensus of superintendents’ opinions on the best type of control. 
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Delicate Cililbren 

236. Brown-, William Paul. "The Control and Treatment of Cardiac Cases 

Occurring in School Children,” Jomtvd of Health and Physical Educa¬ 
tion, V (April, 1934), 7, s6. 

Some helpful sugg®lions on what the school may do to help children with heart 
disease and to prevent the dcvelopmcnl of this physical handicap. 

237. Brown, William Paul. "The School and Tuberculosis,” Uygeia, XII 

(September, 1034), 804-6. 

DiscuMCs the slalus of tulicrculmis a* it exists among school children and ad¬ 
vocate# a program of examination that will bring to light latent tendencies 
toward the disease. 

238. Fitzcerau), Margaret. “An Activity Program in a Westchester Pre¬ 

ventorium,” Pragmsim Eduealion, XI (March, 1934), 219-22. 

Dacrihes the school program provided for the children in the Westchester 
County (New Jersey! Preventorium, whichis part of Grasslands Hospital. Two 
teachers and a play leader carry on the work with approximately forty-two 
children for a school day of three hours. Their two problems are "to keep or 
bring the children up to grade in the basic subjects of aritlimetic and reading” 
and at the same lime provide "as many ‘real’ experiences as possible.” 

239. McLeou, Beatrice. Teachars' ProUems with Exceptional Children: VI. 

Children of Lowered Vitality. United States Office of Education Pam¬ 
phlet No. 56 (1934). Pp. 16. 

A brief presentation of the needs of delicate children, with some suggestions of 
procedure* to be followed by the teacher who would give proper attention and 
help to them. Written particularly for teachers who are working outside large 
city school systems. 

SpEEai Depectives 

340. Bi-tJEMEL, C. S. Stammering and Allied'Disorders. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1935. Pp. viii-bi82. 

The author presents his theory of stammering, ascribing it in its primary form 
to inhibition or the failure to establish the conditioned reflex of speech. 
"Secondary” stammering he ascribes to conditioned inhibition. Theories of 
other students of the problem are discussed and criticized. Suggestions for the 
treatment of stammering arc given in the final chapter of the book. A bibli¬ 
ography is included. 

241. Brown, Frederick W. "The Child Who Stutters,” Hygeia, XII (March, 
1934), S12-1S, 224 . 375-79- 

Presents numerous illuslrations to show tlmt stuttering is a disturbance of 
social adjustment related to the individual stutterer’s personal emotional life, 
Gives suggestions to parents and teachers concerning the handling of the child 
who stuttcra. Their attitudes "should be such as to dispel from Ms mind doubts 
which frequently occur concerning his rightful position as a member of a think¬ 
ing, speaking, social group.” 
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242. Dorsey, John M. “The Treatment of the Person Who Stutters,’’ Menial 

Hygiene, XVIII (July, 1934), 409 “ 30 - 

Discusses the meaning of “speech" and ‘'stuttering,'' the organs that stutter, 
the person who stutters, anrl treatment. Considers both treatment of the or¬ 
ganism and treatment of the person, with emphasis on the reduction of physio¬ 
logical limitations and on encouragement of reasonable sclf-insigiit and natural 
world-outlook, 

243. Patry, Frederick L. "How We May Help To Correct Speech Defects," 

Educaliond Melliod, XIII (February, 1934), 251--S3. 

Discusses metliod of approach to the problem of speech difficulty, which should 
include consideration of the individual as a wliolc. Describes various types of 
speech defects and formulates “a few general rides which experience has found 
to be helpful in correcting sucli disorders." Concludes with a brief list of refer¬ 
ences on the subject. 


Geneuai, References 

244. Dickson, Viuoie E. "The [Maladjusted Child," Calijonm Journal of Ele¬ 

mentary MuaUion, III (November, 1934), 83-88. 

A summary of the provisions in California for the cdiicalion of exceptional 
children. Gives the proportion of atypical cliildrtn, classified into groups, who 
are being trained in special classes. The chief problems are IhoBc of segregation 
and social responsibility for the atypical, 

245. Montague, Margaret Prescott, Closed Doors, Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co,, 1934, Pp. xii-|-2i8, 

A series of delightful stories of deaf and blind children in a slate residential 
school. Portrays intimate touches of their personal lives and struggles. 

246. Waeein, J. E. W. "A Dearth of Teachers for the Handicapped in the 

Midst of a Glut of Unemployed Teachers," School aid Sockly, XXXIX 
(April 28,1934), S43~44. 

Points out the great extent of the problem of the handicapped and the lack of 
special provisions and of specially prepared teachers to care for the problem. 
The author considers it of especial importance that attention be given to the 
problem at the present time. 



Ctiucational OTritings: 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

R dassromn experiment on the modijkalion of attitudes. —^I'he problem of in¬ 
doctrination is a pivotal issue in education. Before the content or the method 
of indoctrination can be settled, however, the much more basic question of its 
possibility must be decided. If education is to be regarded as a directive instru¬ 
ment for social cliange, the possibility of controlling indoctrination is important, 
at leiist for the school. To be definite: Can the school indoctrinate? Can atti¬ 
tudes be taught? These questions state the problem of an interesting investiga¬ 
tion.' 

Tlie first chapter contains a comprehensive and thorough survey of relevant 
literature covering thirty-five of the seventy-seven pages of the text. From a 
long list of relateil pulilications the author selects thirty-one studies which are 
S]iccifically germane to the problem and method of his investigation. Of these 
studies, fourteen indicate that instruction produces no significant or favorable 
change in attitudes; fourteen rcfiort that certain types of instruction do produce 
such a change; and tlirec are doubtful, the change operating in both ways or in 
an unexiiecled way. 

SuMividirig the studies into our three major chia.ws, we find that in the social 
altitudes (including racial, national, and economic), eight find a change, eight do not, 
and two are hazy; in common lieliefs, two find a change, four do not, and one is open; 
in scientific attitudes, five find a change and two do not.. . . , It we combine common 
belief and scientific-attitude studies, the score is six to six, exactly in the same propor¬ 
tion as the studies of social altitudes. 

Analyzing the results by populations, we find that the studies using coEege students 
as subjects report a definite cliange occurring in six cases and no change in seven. In 
the studies involving liigh-scliool students, the score is reversed, seven finding changes 
due to education, and six finding no such changes. Among junior higli school pupils, two 
studies say yc.s, and three say no. Klcmcntary-school pupils change in one case and do 
not in the other. It seems to make little difference what the age of the group is [p. eS], 

This confusion of e-xpcrimental outcomes challenged the author to undertake 
a further investigation in the field. His critical analysis of the techniques of re¬ 
lated quantitative studies led him to stress the following requirements of an 
ideal experimental situation: 

»Arthur Lichtenstein, Can Altitudes Be Taught? Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Education, No. 21. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. Pp. x-l-90. $1.25- 
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(i) A group of subjects as young as feasible in order to try to get at the very incep¬ 
tion of attitudes and changes if possible; (a) an experimental factor involving the de¬ 
liberate stressing of the attitude (or attitudes) to be achieved, rather than assuming it 
to be a concomitant outcome of a unit of subject matter; (3) an eximrimenlal factor re¬ 
lated to science and the scientific attitude ... .; (4) an experimental period of sufficient 
length to allow changes (if any) to take place, changes of enough significance to be 
measured; (5) measuring instruments that will permit of aiiproaehing the real behavior 
of the subjects as criteria of their attitudes, as well as their peiicil-and-paper behavior; 
(6) a large enough group of subjects and a large enough group of attitudes to eliminate 
biased errors [p. 37]. 

With these desiderata in mind the author attempted to cietermine the in¬ 
fluence of classroom instruction on two attitudes by stressing them in connection 
vsdth the teaching of elementary science over a period of one year. The altitudes 
tvere: a scientific open-mindedness and a preference of outdoors to motion 
pictures. The subjects were about nine hundred children in Grades IV-VI of 
the Baltimore public schools. Three tests were emiiloyed to measure open- 
mindedness: the Curtis Test of Scientific Attitudes, the Frederick Test of 
Social Attitudes, and the Garrett-Fisher (jueslionnaire of Superstitions and 
Common Beliefs. Ballots and diaries were used to test the |ireference of out¬ 
doors to motion pictures. The matched-group technique of experimentation 
was employed with two different types of control groups. 'I'lie results indicated 
that superstitions were significantly reduced by the experimental factor; social 
attitudes, scientific attitudes, and preference for motion pictures over outdoors 
were not affected by the procedure. Grade, age, intelligence, and sex were not 
significantly related to performance on the tests. 

The reviewer proposes to devote the remainder of this reiiort to a brief state¬ 
ment of the merits, the limitations, and the significance of the investigation. 

The investigation deserves commendation for the following features: the 
constant use of the probable error of the difference of the means; a training 
period of a year; the use of the experimental group anti two types of control 
groups in a typical classroom situation; an attempt at a behavioristic as well as a 
pencil-paper measure of the attitude toward outdoors in preference to motion 
pictures, and the use of three different types of tests of the scientific attitude. 
On the other hand, the study exhibits limitations for the following reasons: a 
careless description of the procedure, notably the failure to describe the method 
of scoring the diaries; the absence of an intensive analysis of results with a small 
number of carefully controlled subjects as a supplement to the mass procedure 
of the principal investigation; the failure to pursue further the indication 
(pp. 56-57) that the reduction of the number of superstitions was accomplished 
at the expense of the acquisition of information; and, finally, the complete 
failure to report a single detail concerning the nature of the training wliich con¬ 
stituted the experimental factor around which the entire investigation w£is 
organized—not even a sample of a unit of instruction in the science classes, not 
a stenographic excerpt of a typical discussion period. The last criticism con- 
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stitutes a major defect in the investigation—a defect which is too common in 
the investigation of educational problems. 

This rehearsal of the limilalions of the study should not detract too greatly 
from its very substantial significance, d'he investigation deals with some of the 
most important tasks facing educators at the present time. It raises important 
issues pertaining to such basic problems as the transfer of training, character 
education, the leaching of science, aimullancous learnings, the rfile of the teacher, 
and indoctrination. One cautiousexi>crimciilal attack in a real classroom situa¬ 
tion, such as is rcrH)rt«i in this nmnograph, is worth a hundred speculative 
exhibitions which start everywhere and end nowhere. The reviewer therefore 
has no hesitation in commending this investigation to the extensive considera¬ 
tion which it amply merits. It is certainly one substantial step up the long path 
to a more secure knowletige of the instructional i)rocess as applied to the so- 
called “intangibles" of education. 

lIoxYARi -3 Yale McClusky 

UNivrasm* op Mk iiioak 


Si^niJkaiU trends in the grmiih 0/ population in the United Stales, —Future 
policies with respect to education in this country will he profoundly affected by 
the growth and the distribution of the jKjpulation. Already the changing ratio 
of children to atbdls has had the cITcct of materially increasing enrolment in the 
secondary schools and colleges and of retlucing enrolment in the lower grades. 
I’he unequal distribution of the child population as betAveen city and country 
and as lictwecn certain geograidiical areas is forcing reconsideration of older 
concepts and practices with respect to the support of education. Moreover, in 
formulating future educaiionat policy, wc shall have to give consideration to the 
fact that the two most important sources of papulation supply are, first, the 
farm population, esi>ccially that part of the farm iiopulalion living on marginal 
and Bubmarginal farm lands, and, second, certain urban groups of low cultural- 
intellectual status. Certainly, a society which follows the policy, as ours does, 
of recruiting its youth in large measure from those groups of the population 
having the knvesl economic status and the lowest cultural-intellectual develop¬ 
ment will find it imfreralive to adopt an educational policj'' designed, as far as 
may be, to compensate for these biological tendencies. 

A recent volume by Imrimcr and Oslmrn' assembles and interiArets a vast 
amount of evidence with respect to dillcrentials in reproduction rates among the 
various groups in our pf»pulalion. The first part of the volume is devoted to an 
analysis of variations in reproduction trends among groups classified on the 
liasis of sisse of community, on the Imsib of race and national origin, and on the 
basis of occuiiation and economic status. In the second part the authors present 
and evaluate the evidence with respect to variations in physical development 

’ Frank Lorlmer and Frederick Othom, Dynamics of Population; Social and Biologi¬ 
cal Significance of Changing Birth Rates In the United States. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1934. Pp- xivHt-463. $4.00. 
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and health among various American groups. They also review critically the 
evidence bearing on the relative intelligence, or what they call the "cultural- 
intellectual development,” of groups classified by race, by region, and by occu¬ 
pation or social status. In the third part an analysis is made of the influence of 
differential reproduction on the characteristics of the American people. An 
attempt is made to evaluate population changes as they affect both our social 
and our biological heritage. The fourth part is devoted to a consideration of tire 
physical and the social factors which cause variations in fertility. 

One cannot fail to be impressed by the thorough, detailed, even meticulous 
treatment of the data bearing on the various topi« which the authors discuss. 
Seemingly, no available evidence has been overlooked. Although dealing with 
subject matter which easily lends itself to a degree of subjectivity, the authors 
throughout the book have mamtained a scrupulously scientific attitude. 

This volume, although not written primarily for professional students of 
education, is a book which all educators should read. It raises problems which 
are fundamental to education, and it presents a prodigious mass of evidence not 
readily available in any other place. 

Newto.nj EnwAHirs 


A summary and analysis of the research in child psycliolof’y.—'l'he authors of 
a careful and compact summary of research* are on the staff of the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station, the senior author being director of the station. As 
befits their position, the authors hold themselves strictly to a presentation of the 
results of research. The reviewer recalls no other textbook in child psychology 
which excludes generalizations not derived directly from research, except the 
voluminous Handbook of Child Psyc/m/ogy (edited by Carl Murchison. Worcester, 
Massachusetts: Clark University Press, 1933 [revised]), which is written by a 
large number of contributors. The present book, however, is not so exhaustive 
as is the Handbook. It contains 420 duodecimo pages and 493 references, whereas 
the Handbook runs to 956 octavo pages and 2,830 references, minus such dupli¬ 
cations as may occur. The two books, therefore, meet the neecis of somewhat 
different classes of readers. The Hattdbook is written for the specialist and the 
advanced student, whereas Stoddard and Wellman’s book is intended for stu¬ 
dents and other workers who have a background in general psychology. 

Whether the book is not somewhat too difficult for students at this level is a 
question which might be raised. If it is too difficult, the reason is not that the 
book is too abstruse or involved but that the facts presented are somewhat dis¬ 
connected. This characteristic is, of course, inherent in a book which is confined 
to the summary of the findings of investigations, but the reader is required to 
make a great deal of interpretation if the discussion is to leave him with any¬ 
thing more than a collection of detailed bits of information, The reviewer be¬ 
lieves that this type of book is better suited to more advanced students who are 

* George D. Stoddard and Beth L. Wellman, Child Psychology. New York; Mac¬ 
millan Co., 1934. Pp. xii-t-42o, $2.50. 
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able, supposedly, to do their own integrating, I'he authors preface each topic 
with an introductory dbeussion of the nature of the mental process under con¬ 
sideration and of the methods of investigating it, and close each topic with a 
critical estimate of the adequacy of research on the topic and a brief statement 
of unsolved problems. The authors remark: “A mind of philosophic breadth 
might, in the not too distant future, render a unique service to the science of 
child development by presenting a single inteqtrctation of all the known facts” 
(p. 4). They make no attempt to make this inlerirretation themselves. 

The Imok covers systematically the main prolilcms of mental development, 
broadly conceived, inckwling motor and intellectual development, social be¬ 
havior, play and artistic aitilily, and personality and adjustment. An intro¬ 
ductory chapter gives an excellent critical account of methods of research. The 
authors’ critical evaluation of the studies that they review is generally penetrat¬ 
ing and fair. They are partial to no school of psychology and judge the produc¬ 
tion of each on its merits. Investigators in child psychology will find many 
suggestions leading to new modes of attack. 

'fhe book floes not attempt to cover the period of atlolcscencc, and within the 
period of chiUlliootl the grciilcr emphasis is on the preschool ages. It is a pains¬ 
taking and useful treatment and a welcome addition to the literature of child 
psychology. 

Frank X. I'kkkman 


Principles gmerning, the sekclion of toys.~ ln modern education tlie im¬ 
portance of materials in stimulating and promoting development and adjustment 
receives more atul more emphasis. No longer viewed as idle amusement, play 
is now considered an educational opiwrtunily which, wisely utilised, may con¬ 
tribute much to the happiness and welH>eing of the child. The author of a re¬ 
cent volume* feels that one of the chief purposes of toys is to give the child a 
chance to express himself and to e,xcrcise his newly acquired abilities in each of 
his successive developmental phases. "Toys, therefore, are not only to keep the 
child busy but also to keep him developing" (p. a), Toys should stimulate the 
child, provide him with an oiiportunity for developing a variety of skills, be 
appropriate to his age and developmental status, and meet his interests and 
needs. The Ixxik gives in some detail practical principles for the selection of 
toys. The function of toys in the development of strength, motor skills, mental 
skills, emotional control, and social skills, is described, together with their r 61 e 
in habit-training and in character and personality development, Although 
written primarily for rmrents, the book will be interesting and stimulating to all 
teachers, not only t«cause of it.s practical contributions, but also because of its 
sprighllv stvle and its excellent illustrations, 

John E. Anderson 

iN.STITUTE OR ClIItD WkI-FABK 

tfNrvERsrrv or Minnrbota 

■ Ethel Kawin, The Wise Choke of Toys. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1934. Pp. xii-f-iia. $1.00. 
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Oncnlalion in edtKatim.—When a field of knowledge or training reaches a 
stage of development where many special divisions are involved, it seems reason¬ 
able to introduce the student in this area through a synthetic survey, explora¬ 
tory, or orientation course. This fKiint of view has teen represented in educa¬ 
tion by published textbooks smce ipi8. Examples of the same type of approach 
are found in the exploratory or unified courses In language, mathematics, science, 
and social studies in the junior high school and in the synthetic mathematics, 
natural-science, social-science, humanities, and fine-arts courses in the first year 
of the college. It is even maintained that this type of curriculum organization 
is desirable at a more advanced level, the end of the college period, and is in keep¬ 
ing with the theory and practice of comprehensive examinations. These courses, 
when well organized, meet the needs of three groups of students; (i) those wlio 
expect to make the given area their field of concentration, (a) those who will not 
specialize in the field represented but desire the introductory work for purposes 
of rounding out a general education or as an aid in a related field, and (3) those 
who have not yet decided on a field of concentration and use the course for 
exploratory purposes. 

Burton’s introductory book' presents education as a fundamental social in¬ 
stitution concerned with the preservation and the dissemination of civilisation 
and with the development of free individuals to live within civilization and im¬ 
prove its institutions. However, the author, in so doing, gives reasonably ade¬ 
quate attention to other methods of approach employed in the preparation of 
introductory textbooks in education through (1) scientific study of education, 
(2) description of the school and other factors, (3) analysis of teaching, (4) 
historical background, and (5} discussion of career opportunities. 

The twenty-nine chapters are grouped under seven headings, which deal with 
aims, methods of thinking or problem-solving, organization and administration 
of the school system, the curriculum, the pupil population, the etlucativc process 
or methodology, and the present status of education as a professional career. 
One of the most unique and interesting sections consists of two chapters devoted, 
respectively, to science and to philosophy as methods of educational thinking 
and problem-solving. A valuable introductory discussion, directed to instruc¬ 
tors, outlines the problems involved in giving orientation courses in education 
and in preparing textbooks for this field and characterizes the books available 
for class use. The method of treatment of educational problems is, in the main, 
eclectic in that the evidence is presented without a deliberate attempt to in¬ 
fluence the reader too strongly in the direction of whatever individual opinion 
the author may have. 

The volume is unusually well documented and contains a wealth of factual 
material. In view of the inclusion of the large number of references and data, 
any lapse by way of failure to give the latest available information has been re¬ 
duced to a reasonable mmimutn. There are a few exceptions to tliis statement! 

' William, H. Burton, Inlroduciiott lo EAuealion. New York: I). Appleton-Century 
Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. xiv-l-834. $3.00. 
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since 1928 ihe Journal 0/ Miwalional Research lias not been the official organ of 
the American Educational Research Association; the Teachers Journal and 
Abstract suspended publication in 1933; a graph on page 215 shows fewer than 
eighteen thousand public high schools in 1930, whereas there actually were ap¬ 
proximately twenty-four thousand. Lists of the 114 tables and 60 figures might 
have been of value to the more advancctl student, although the beginner in 
education probably would not make much use of such mechanical aids. Each 
chapter inclutlcs suggestions for supplementary reading and class reports, 
questions for flisais-sioii, and exlcmlc<l bibliographies. 

Undoubtctily, the Ixmk is one of the Itcsl organized and best balanced in¬ 
troductory lextiiooks available. In fact, some readers will consider it too volu¬ 
minous and diflicull for the beginner, but, if the book should prove too difficult in 
institutions which offer orientation courses for college Freshmen, the mistake is 
not nearly so .serious as were the presentations of certain of the sketchy “milk- 
and-water" tcxtl woks of a few years ago. The present trend of books in this area 
is to prepare discussions which require more than five liundred pages, even seven 
hundred or eight hunrirtsl jrages, and the more mature type of treatment em¬ 
ployed is of greater significance. The comprehensive character of Burton’s book 
renders it .serviccaldc as a reference work to others than lajginners in education, 

Cartkk V. Goon 

UNivERsirv or C'lsciNS'vri 


.1 midcrfor the first year of Fremb. —A new book' is planned to provide read¬ 
ing material for puinls who arc taking their first year of French whether it be in 
junior or in senior high school. The Ixmk is divkled into two parts. Part I being 
plannctl to develop skill in reading and Part II to develop comprehension of the 
spoken language. 

Part I, to which the first ninety [rages of the book are devoted, consists of 
very simple reading lessons graded in vocabulary and idiom. Based on these 
paragmjjhs of simple reading material are linguistic exercises of a modified 
direct-method type. These exercises arc abundant and varied and aim to achieve 
various leacliing objectives. There are questions to be answered, true-false 
statements, sentences to be completed, opportunities for oral expression based 
on pictures, practice in handling grammatical forms, completion exercises that 
test comprehension, checks on knowledge of vocabulary based on pictures, 
translation, etc. Every so often the pupil is reminded of the Importance of 
vocidndary development by a section headed; “How Jilany Words Do You 
Know?" The reading material, which begins with such simple sentences as 
Void iin gar(OH, and Void une peliiefille, on page i, ha.s advanced, by the time 
the puiiil has reached page 00, to the folk tales of Les doim mois and Les belles 
pommes, and a story of a little trip to Paris, told in simple phraseology and short 
sentences. 

' Jacob Greenberg, Le fran^ah mmnl. Garden City, Nfew York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., Inc,, 1934, Pp. xii-paio. Si.oo. 
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Part II consists of twelve short, simple, guignol, or marionette, plays, in 
which the pupil becomes acquainted with the short, expressive phrases of con¬ 
versational French. The author believes, and rightly, that, as the language of 
conversation is simpler than that of narrative, an easy play is well adapted to 
first-year study. 

The Preface contains a short statement about the place of the marionette 
theater in France and a short bibliography of books on marionettes that might 
prove helpful to the teacher. Saittercd through the bmik are nine songs, the 
songs that every French child knows, such as Frhre. Jacques,Siir k ponl d'Afignon, 
11 dtail une hergbre, Le petil mvire, Au dair dc lalune, J'ai du bon tahac, La bonne 
avenlurc, Cadet Roussel, and Im- mire Michd. 

In the vocabulary, which covers 6o of the aio page.s, there is phonetic tran¬ 
scription, and the words that occur in the first one thousand words of the Vander 
Beke word list are marked with an asterisk—an arrangement which enables the 
teacher to lay particular stress on those words. 

The book should prove helpful to teachers who are seeking a first reading 
book in which the material is simple and does not develop too rapidly. The book 
errs rather on the side of simplicity than on that of dilficulty and would prob¬ 
ably appeal more to young pupils than it would to more mature pupils who are 
beginning French. 

The illustrations convey meaning but are lacking in beauty and good work¬ 
manship. The general appetvrance of the book would liavc been improverl if the 
illustrations had been done more skilfully. 

JosKxtK E, Spink 


Thought before expression? —A school administrator in cliargc of junior high 
schools and a few of his colleagues have prepared a new scries of language text¬ 
books for the elementary school.' The books are organized in terms of the forms 
of expression to be acquired by the child rather than In terms of content to be 
talked or written about. In the judgment of the reviewer, they are more or less 
typical of the usual textbook in language, and they certainly are not startling in 
departure from conventional content and procedure. 

There are certain points on which the books may be commended. In general, 
the “language jobs” included are important. The emphasis is placed on oral 
composition. Considerable attention is directed at the learning of useful forms 
of expression, such as writing letters, telling stories, giving directions and descrip¬ 
tions, keeping records, and the like. Provision is made for such important 
matters as self-instruction, self-criticism, corrective work, and individual differ- 

' Benjamin Veit and Otliera, Thinking, Speaking, and Writing: Third Year, First 
Half, pp. viii-i-io2-i-ii, $0.56; Third Year, Second Half, pp. viii-f-ri8-}-ii, lio.sb; Fourth 
Year, First Half, pp. viii-f 148+ii, $0.60; Four* Year, Second Half, pp. viii-t-146-l-ii, 
$0.60; Fifth Year, First Flalf, pp, viii-}-i46-|-ii, $0,60; Fifth Year, Second Half, pp. 
viii-f-r48-t-ii, I0.60; Sixth Year, First Half, pp. x-f-176-t-iv, 5 o, 68 ; Sixth Year, Second 
Half, pp. x-l-176-l-iv, $0.68. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., r934. 
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ences. There seems to be little, if any, tendency to teach too much. All these 
points should be of considerable concern in any modern textbook in language. 

There are !sevcral qiitstions that might be raised about these books. First, 
the title is misleading. 'I'lie reviewer hoped that at last a language textbook had 
appeared in which great emphasis was placed upon the thinking which should go 
on in a given child’s miml Ircfore expression takes place in any form. The title of 
the Iwoka infers that this emphasis has been made, but the contents certainly 
do not include it except in a very superficial form, There is some reason to be¬ 
lieve that in.struelion in language will not be much improved until the attention 
which lia,s been directed for generations at petty affairs is turned to the thinking 
side of the job. 

Second, the books fail to include several important instructional “jobs.” 
Notable among these is conversation. True, at certain points in the books the 
word "convenation" appears in bold-face type; but, if the instructions are fol¬ 
lowed, what must result cannot, by the wildest stretch of the imagination, be 
sensible conversation. In addition, the books fail to give sufficient attention to 
such im|>ortanl matters as making announcements; using the telephone; filling 
in forms; writing summaries, reviews, and outlines; and sensible creative writ¬ 
ing. Even in the imirortant "jobs" for which the books do provide instruction, 
the teaching is usually partial. For example, the program in letter-writing is far 
from adequate. 

Third, the books seem to emphasize form rather than content. Good teaching 
of letter-writing, conversation, story-telling, and so on should certainly em¬ 
phasize content It is im[>ortant for a child to learn tliat he must first have 
ideas about which to write or si)cak and that it is more important to consider this 
content in writing or si*eaking than to keep a margin. In language we want ideas 
first -expreKiing them well is important, but secondary. In going through these 
textbooks, the reviewer founrl few places in which the content of the “job" 
being taught was considered adequately. 

Fourth, the books arc piecemeal. Not infrequently three or four different and 
rather unrelated “jobs" appear on a given page. There is a lack of concentra¬ 
tion on any functional “job” to be taught for any sustained time or amount of 
space. But who knows? Petliaps this is the way things should be! 

It is unfortunate that the books contain so much pretense and artificiality. 
In connection with nearly every functional “job” presented, some of the settings 
are almost ridiculously artificial. Children are asked to write letters tlmt no 
child in his right mind would ever think of writing. Much of the story-telling is 
cloaked in pretense. In some cases—for example, in correct usage of words— 
the pretense is even misleading. Witness this gem, appearing on page 14 of the 
third-grade volume. 

Here is a little jingle that will help you to remember when to use “saw.” 

I saw Esau kissing Kate, 

The fact is we all three saw, 

For I saw Esau, be saw me, 

And she saw I saw Esau. 
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Finally, there is a lack of standards by which the child can evaluate perform¬ 
ances in the various functional “jobs” to be taught. In the opinion of the re¬ 
viewer, children who are trying to learn how to write a letter, how to tell stories, 
how to carry on conversations, and so on are entitled to know what the factors 
arc that make for satisfactory performance in these activities. Adequate stand¬ 
ards, therefore, must be set. In these books there is a great lack of standards of 
performance in the various "jobs" taught, and many of the standards given are 
certainly unimportant. 

PAtJt. McKee 

Colorado State Teachers College 
Gbeelev, Colorado 


A new series of lexihooks in arilhmciic.—(htided Steps in Arillimeiic' is a three- 
book series based, we are told, on a "number of years’ work in teaching in the 
public schools, supervising public-school teachers, sui>crvising practice teaching 
in training schools, and teaching courses in methods of teaching arithmetic.” 
The authors present eight counts on which their contribution is distinctive. The 
first of these claims to distinction is the practice of setting out at the beginning 
of each grade the objectives for which the grarie should be resiwnsible. For 
example, the third-grade child is to learn "to give automatic resjtonscs to the 
primary addition facts" (“First Steps,” p. 15). A statement of this sort will 
certainly tax. the understanding of the untrained leaclier. To the third-grade 
child it must be appalling. 

Another claim to distinction rests on the inclusion of tcsls and final examina¬ 
tions in the pupil’s book. This feature is not new in arithmetic, but it seems to 
be of doubtful worth. At the end of the w'ork for each grade appears a list of 
“Final Attainment Tests." Obviously, the child's final examination is to be pul 
into his hands from the very beginning. In other days it was looked on as un¬ 
thinkable that the final-examination questions should be in the hands of the 
pupil before the day of the examination; now this plan is not only carried out but 
is used as the basis of a claim to distinction. The rest of the eight claims to dis¬ 
tinctiveness are good but not new. 

Nothing is said about checking the book for vocabulary difficulties. The word 
“total” appears suddenly on page 39 of “First Steps" and "higher decade" on 
page 47. A careful vocabulary check would scarcely have permitted such 
occurrences. A number of other questionable points might be mentioned, but 
the list would doubtless grow tedious. 

The series has its merits. The books are well printed and well bound. The 
amount of material seems adequate, and the topics are those which are ordinari¬ 
ly treated in arithmetic. It will be interesting to note the reception of this first 

'Henry Garland Bennett, N. Conger, and Gla(]y.s Pclton Conger, Guided Steps in 
Arithmetic: First Steps, pp. 392, $0.68; Second Steps, pp. 416, $0.72; Third Steps, pp. 
440-1-xxxvi, So.76. Chicago; American Book Co., 1934. 
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effort to mix textbook material with the teacher’s manual. The idea of disclosing 
the final examination may not prove so bad as it sounds. While teachers can 
doubtless do a good job of leaching with this set of textbooks, it is scarcely 
possible, all in all, to avoid the feeling that here is just anotlier series of arith¬ 
metics. 

W. J. OSBURN 

Sidney, Onto 
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(gbucational anb (Ebitorial Comment 


A \ATInN-\Vll)i; iN(,iriRV ON' I’UOHI.K.MS CONFRONTING 

Ami'.iucan N’outii 

'I'hr Cuilcd SUitr.s niiicc of Idlucation is uiKk'rtaking to gather a 
body of information with rcspei'l to young persons of this country 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four. It is taking what may 
be ienued a “youth eeu.su.s’’ in sixty rejiresentative cities, d'he pur¬ 
pose of tliis investigation is threefold: first, to find out the conditions, 
interests, and needs of youth; second, to discover the variety of 
actix'ities set u]) in various eonnnunities to meet the needs of youth; 
and, tliird, “to map out detailed plans for a comprehensive, nation¬ 
wide youth ]irogram designed to reinstate the confidence of our 
young [leople in their country and to ghm' them the self-reliance 
whii'h the [irogressive development of the nation demands.” As a 
part of the program, Ihi' Unitetl Stales Commissioner of Education, 
John W, Studebaker, has recommended that an adecpiate youth 
service he established as a division of the federal Olliee of Education. 
.M r. Studebaker describes as follows the service which this proposed 
division could render: 

In tin; first place, it is inteiuleil to conduct studie.s which will yield a clear and 
comprehensive picture of the situation which youtli confronts. Ihe United 
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States Census shows that more than two and a quarter million young people 
leave the high schools each year. Of these, less than half have completed the 
high-school course. It is not known how many of these try for one month, one 
year, two years, or longer, before they get jobs. We do not know how many of 
these young people, while idle, drift backward rather than pull forward. The 
influences, both good and bad, which act upon their lives are not known. In 
short, the situation in which unemployed out-of-school youths find themselves 
must be clearly set forth and dealt with in a constructive way. At heart this 
vast problem is one of discovery of need, guidance, appropriate education, both 
general and vocational, and in many instances Anally employment. 

The magnitude of the problem Is not generally comprehended. Estimates of 
the number of unemployed during the worst period of unemployment have 
varied from ten to fourteen millions. The number of young people who have 
reached eighteen years, the age of employability, since the crash of October, 
1929, exceeds twelve millions. These young people, now between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-three number more than all the people in the eleven states 
west of the M ississippi V''alley. The number entering each year at the bottom of 
the great army of idle, out-of-school employables is very great. 

The second purpose of the Division of Youth Service is to work with the 
many states and communities throughout the country in devising a construc¬ 
tive, broad program adequate to meet the situation revealed. While I cannot 
at this time discuss the details of that program, some of its broad outlines may 
be mentioned. 

First, each community needs a guidance and adjustment center managed by 
the schools. Education in its very essence is a problem of guidance and adjust¬ 
ment. The great purpose of education is to secure adjustment of the individual 
to life’s ever-changing trends, Education has not met its responsibilities when 
it has merely imparted academically, and secured the more or less temiiorary 
ability to recall, quantities of subject matter. It fulAlls its true function only 
when it constantly adapts itself to changing social conditions and stands by the 
student until he is fully and most satisfactorily adjusted to the practical con¬ 
ditions of the contemporary life of which he is a part. In this adjustment center 
young people should be able to find counsel about the problems that perplex 
them. These problems may concern their vocational aptitudes, their educa¬ 
tional ambitions, their personality difliculties, or the danger of being fired from 
their jobs. The guidance center would concern itself not only with the students 
in school but also with young people out of school. It Is nonsense to assume that 
organized education should be concerned only with persons who sit at school 
desks several hours each day, It is equally faulty to assume that education’s 
responsibilities are confined to the schoolhouse, In the old days of expanding 
frontiers and enlarging business activity, students made adjustments to life in 
spite of the shortcomings of education. Then the school felt satisfied with 
academic achievements. Now organized education must squarely face the fact 
that it is a social institution set up for the purpose of inducting the never-ending 
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maasw of young and relatively immature members of our society safely into 
some wortli-while occupations and Bociall3^ useful niches in life. At all times, of 
course, the educational guidance and adjustment center would co-operate with 
the state and federal employment services. 

A second purjwe of the Division of Youth Service would be to stimulate 
local communitiw In make the educational opportunities much more varied and 
flexible than at the present time and to bring these opportunities within the 
reach of moat young fjeople. The [reriod of education must be extended so that, 
as I have auggcsletl above, it will more completely prepare young people for 
membership in the complex life of today. But, in addition, it must be better 
adapted to each indixddual tlian at present. 

In the third place, the division will foster the building-up of a more compre¬ 
hensive program of recreation for young people. This whl involve co-operating 
with all the agencies now providing recreational activities to the end that they 
may be strcnglhcncd. It will involve also encouraging communities to supple¬ 
ment these activities so as to bring clean, wholesome recreation wdthin the reach 
of all. 

Fourth and finally, the division as conceived would help a few communities 
to finance model adjustment centers and community programs for youth, as 
pallenis for the nation to fallow. This whole j'outh problem in its acute form is 
of such recent origin in this countrj- that many of the practical ways in which it 
may be solved need demonstration. In this part of the program the Office of 
Education {iroposca to adopt rvhat has long been tlie policy of other govern¬ 
ment agencies like the Department of Agriculture in its support of "experiment 
stations." 


In Defense of Frft.uom of Teaching 

State legislatures continue to pass laws requiring teachers to take 
an oath of allegiance; certain newspapers and certain influential 
citizens charge professors with being dangerous radicals or Commu¬ 
nists; and at least one state, Illinois, has created a commission to 
investigate its higher institutions. Teachers throughout the nation 
have every reason to be surprised and somewhat alarmed at this 
widespread attempt to deny them the right to seek the truth and to 
teach it. They know full well that notliing in their own conduct 
justifies their being regarded as suspect. They know that no other 
group in American life is more genuinely and disinterestedly de¬ 
voted to the public weal. 

Teachers and professors may resent being suspect, but they have 
no fear of investigation. They will take the oath of allegiance when 
and if required; they will welcome fair and candid examination of 
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their teaching; but they wiil not tamely relinquish their right to 
teach the truth as they see it. 'J'hey have read their history, and 
they know the social consequences of the repression of ideas. 

At this time the American public needs to be reminded sharply of 
a significant fact. 'Fhose who arc most loudly demanding oaths for 
teachers and other measures for limiting freedom of teaching make 
much of their devotion to American prindi)le.s and much of their 
abhorrence of things foreign. The plain fact is, however, that the 
policy they are seeking to establish is diametrically oppo-sed to the 
educational ideals of the founders of this Republic. It Is not the 
policy of Washington and Jefferson; it is the policy of Hitler, of 
Mussolini, of Lenin. 

In a recent radio address entitled "What Is a University?” 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, President of the University of Chicago, 
clearly delined his views with respect to the issues involved in the 
freedom of teaching. We quote President Hutchins’ address. 

A university is a community of scholars. It is not a kindergarten; it is not a 
club; it is not a reform school; it is not a political party; it is not an agency of 
propaganda. A university is a community of scholars. 

The scholars who compose that community have been cho.sen by their prede¬ 
cessors because they are especially competent to study and to teach some 
branch of knowledge. The greatest university is that in which the largest pro¬ 
portion of these scholars are most competent in their chosen fields. 

To a certain extent the ability of a university to attract the best scholars 
depends on the salaries it can pay. To a certain extent it depends on the facili¬ 
ties, the libraries and laboratories it can offer. Hut great scholars have been 
known to sacrifice both salaries and facilities for the sake of the one thing that is 
indispensable to their calling, and that is freedom. 

Freedom of inquiry, freedom of discussion, and freedom of teaching-with- 
out these a university cannot exist. Without these a university becomes a politi¬ 
cal party or an agency of propaganda. It ceases to be a university. The uni¬ 
versity exists only to find and to communicate the truth. If it cannot do that, 
it is no longer a university. 

Socrates used to say that the one thing he knew positively was that we were 
under a duty to inquire. Inquiry involves still, as it did with Socrates, the dis¬ 
cussion of all important problems and of all points of view. You will even find 
Socrates discussing communism in the Republic of Plato. The charge upon 
which Socrates was executed was the same that is now often hurled at our own 
educators: he was accused of corrupting the youth. The scholars of America 
are attempting in their humble way to follow the profession of Socrates. Some 
people talk as though they would like to visit upon them the fate which Socrates 
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suffered. Such r»«»plc should Iw reminded that the Athenian.s missed Socrates 
when he w-as gone. 

There is nothing new sikmt this issue in America. At the opening of the 
eighteenth cenlun" the foundation of Columbia University was delayed for 
fifty years i>cca«s€ of arguments afniut what religious teaching should be per¬ 
mitted in the institution. Thereafter the fight was over the advance of experi- 
nwritid wricncc am! it* rqwrcuMioiMs on religious faiths. In the first ten years of 
the University of Chicago the quarrel turncil on the religious teachings of the 
staff. The battle for freedom of itwiuiry and teaching in the natural sciences and 
religion has now been won. No sane citizen, however he may disagree with any 
professor, cun wish that battle had Irccn lost. The scientific advance of the past 
century am! the release from bigotry which we now enjoy can be traced directly 
to the .success of the universities in securing the right to study these fields with¬ 
out inlerferencc. 

In the past forty years universities have taken up the study of economics, 
fwlities, sociology, and anthra{xt!agy. They have been endeavoring to create 
social sciences, wliich, if they can l>c created, may prove as beneficent to man¬ 
kind as natural su ience and the technology which rests upon it. In inquiry into 
social problems profewsors have run into prejudices and fears, exactly as they 
did in studying nalunil science and theology'. 

These prcjiKlicca amt fears arc now especially intense, because we have been 
passing through a (wriwl of severe depression. In the twelve years 1 have been 
in higlier education I have s«rn a marked change. In 1923 we often heard that 
the professor was a mwlras creature, remote from the real world and giving his 
students no knowledge of it. Now we hear that the profcs.sor should get back 
to the cloister and not let his students learn any more about the real world than 
he can help. 1 ascribe this change to the bad case of nerves induced in many 
people by the depression. The normal reaction to misfortune is to blame some- 
bcKly clise for it. Universities are easy marks. T’hey are tax-exempt. They do 
not reply to abuse or misrepresentation. One w’ho suffers from business cares, 
or domestic worries, or twlitical disapiminlment, or general debility can relieve 
his feelings with impunity by talking alxiut the Reds in the universities. I 
know that many honest and earnest people are seriously alarmed. I know, too, 
that they are misinformed. 

As a matter of fact, 1 have never been able to find a Red professor. I have 
met many that were conservative, and some who would admit they were re- 
actionarj'. 1 have met some who were not wholly satisfied with present condi¬ 
tions in this country. 1 have never met one who hoped to improve them through 
the overthrow of the government by force. The political and economic views of 
university faculties are those of a fair cross-section of the community. The views 
of those who are studying social problems are worth listening to, for these men 
are studying those problems in as unbiased and impartial a fashion as any 
human l>eing can hope to study them. 

When I was in college fifteen years ago students were the most conservative 
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race of people in the country. Everybody lamented their indifference and apa¬ 
thy to the great questions of the day. I used to hear complaints that they read 
only the sporting pages of the newsspaiiere and deriverl their other knowlctlge of 
current affairs from the movies. When I began to leach I taught a couree called 
“Introduction to Social Science.” There were many aspects of the social sci¬ 
ences to which I could not introduce my class because they would not let me. 
The political and social dogmas then current these gentlemen had accepted 
whole. No suggestions of mine could sway or even arouse them. 

At every age their elders have a way of over-estimating the pliability of the 
young. As a result many people seem to have the notion that the student comes 
to college a sort of plastic mass, to be molded by the teacher in whatever likeness 
he will. But at eighteen, or nineteen, or graduation from high school, it is far too 
likely that the student has solidified, and too often in more ways than one. The 
most that a teacher can hope to do with such students is to galvanise or stimu¬ 
late. If he wanted to, he could not hope to persuade. 

It must he remembered that the purpose of ctluaition i.s not to fill the minds 
of students with facts; it is not to reform them, or amuse them, or make them 
expert technicians in any field. It is to teach them to think, if that is possible, 
and to think always tor themselves. Democratic governntent rests on the notion 
that the citizens will think for themselves. It is of the highest importance that 
there should be some places where they can learn liow to do it. 

I have heard a great many times in recent years that more and more students 
were getting more and more Red. In universities that are intelligently conduct¬ 
ed I do not believe it. In universities which permit students to study and talk 
as they please I see no evidence of increasing redness. The \ray to make students 
Red is to suppress them. This policy has never yet failed to have thi.s effect, The 
vigorous and intelligent student resents the suggestion that he i.s not capable of 
considering anything more important than fraternities and football. Most of the 
college Reds I have heard about have been produced by the frightened and 
hysterical regulations of the colleges. They are not Reds at all; they are in revolt 
against being treated like children. 

Mr. Thomas W. Lament, partner in J. P, Morgan and Company, has ad¬ 
vanced another reason for the interest of students in unconventional doctrines, a 
reason which is doubtless operating too. Mr. Lament says, "I hear complaint 
that our college professors are teaching too much of socialistic theory. That 
would not he my observation. These are days,” says Mr. Lament, "when 
among the teaching forces .... the freest sort of academic freedom should 
prevail.” He goes on: “But to me it is little wonder that many of our students 
today are radical, joining the Socialist Party, or are oven looking with a kindly 
eye upon the allurements of Communism. The sort of world they have seen,” 
says Mr. Lament, “is one of chaos.” 

If Mr. Lament is right, instead of attempting to suppress free discussion, we 
should set ourselves to remedy the cause of radicalism, the chaos of the modern 
world, I venture to suggest the value of encouraging intelligent, calm, and dis- 
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passionate inquiry into methods of bringing order out of chaos. That is the 
American way. 

In the stale of Illinois the Communist Party is on the ballot. Should students 
he allowed to graduate from lUinois colleges in ignorance of what Communism 
is? If they did, they might vote that ticket by mistake. The greatest historian 
of the South has shown that the war between the states arose largely because the 
southertt colleges and universities did not dare to say that there were any argu¬ 
ments against slavery and secession. Those who would suppress freedom of 
inquiry, disaisioti, and teaching are compelled to say that they know all the 
answers. Such a position is egrcgiously conceited. It is also a menace to our 
form of government. As Walter Lippmann has said, “The essence of the Ameri¬ 
can system .... is a way of life in which men proceed by unending inquiry and 
debate." 

Anylmdy who has real familiarity with higher education will not hesitate to 
araert that professors are not engaged in subversive teaching. They will also 
remind the public that professors are citizens. They are not disfranchised when 
they lake acatlcrnic iwsts. They therefore enjoy all the rights of free speech, 
free thought, and free opinion that other cilizen.s have. No university would 
permit Ihctn to indoctrinate their students with their own views. No university 
would permit them to turn the classroom into a center of propaganda. But off 
the campus, outside the dassrtmm, they may hold or express any political or 
economic views that it is legal for an American to express or hold. Any uni¬ 
versity would Ire glad to have Mr. Einstein among its professors. Would any- 
Ixuly suggest lliat he should be discharged because he is a “radical”? 

AH parlies, groups, and factions in this country should be interested in pre- 
sciw'ing the fretvlom of the univeraities. Some of our states now have radical 
administrations which liave reached out to absorb the universities. The only 
hope in those stales for the preservation of another point of view is in adhering 
to the doctrine that if a professor is a competent scholar he may hold his post, 
no matter how his fwlitical views differ from those of the majority. Not only so, 
the newspapers, the broadcasters, the churclres, and every citizen should uphold 
the Iradtlional rights of the scholar. Wherever freedom of inquiry, dbcussion, 
and teaching have been alxilishcri, freedom of the press, freedom of religion, and 
freedom of speech have been threatened or abolished, too. 

la>ok at the universities of Ru-ssia and see how they have sunk to be mere 
mouthpieca of the ruling party. Look at the universities of Italy, where only 
those doctrines which the government approves may be expounded. Look at 
the universities of tiermany, once among the greatest in the worl^, now a mere 
shadow, because Ihcir freedom is gone. These arc the ways of Communism and 
Fascisnif 

In America wc have had such confidence in democracy that we have been 
willing to supjxirt institutions of higher learning in which the truth might be 
pursued, and when found might be communicated to our people. We have not 
been afraid of the truth, or afraid to hope that it might emerge from the dash 
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of opinion. The American people must decide whether they will longer tolerate 
the search for truth. If they will, the universities will endure and give light and 
leading to the nation. If they will not, then as a great political scientist has put 
it, we can blow' out the light and fight it out in the dark; for when the voice of 
reason is silenced, the rattle of machine guns begins. 


New York Commission Recommends Abandonment 
OF Traditional Grade Oiir-ANigATioN 

In 1931 the Board of Regents of the University of the State of 
New York appointed a commission on mentally retarded and gifted 
children. In its recently published report the commission recom¬ 
mends that the traditional type of grade organization be abandoned. 
This conclusion is based on evidence showing the wide range of 
ability that is commonly found in every school grade. On this x>oint 
the commission remarks as follows; 

For twenty years or more educators have been aware of tlie undesirably wide 
range of age tliat is apt to be found in every school grade. Even though attempU 
have been made to reduce this wide range and great improvements have been 
made, nevertheless, even as late as we find pupils in Grade \TI as 

young as nine years and two months and as old as eighteen yeans and ten 
months, making a range from youngest to oldest of nine years and eight months. 
In Grade VIII pupils are found as young as nine years and ten months and as 
old as eighteen years, ten months, a range of nine yeans. 

The theory underlying this method of grading pu[)il,s is that a grade repre¬ 
sents a distinct level of attainment and that pupils are not [iromoted to the next 
grade until they have reached the minimum attainment for that grade. This 
method of grading is supposed to produce groups in which pupils are of closely 
similar ability and achievement. It is recognized that in order to do this the 
children inevitably will vary in age. In practice, however, it has been found 
repeatedly that in any grade both ability and achievement are found to vary 
over approximately the same wide total range as does age within the grade. 

The following paragraphs are quoted from the recommendations 
of the commission. 

This commission was charged specifically with the investigation of provisions 
for the education of mentally retarded and of gifted children in New York State. 
It has studied the range of ability of children of dilTcrcnt ages. It fmd.s this 
range extensive; fdled with particular and various differences on the part of 
individual pupils. To set up an arbitrary upper limit of subnornmlity on the one 
hand and a lower limit of superiority on the other would be to ignore the fact 
that children not subnormal often have some marked element of w'eakness while 
children not generally superior often have special elements of strength and finally 
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that in the game child are often found clear-cut evidences of particular weak- 
nm of one sort and of rmrlicular strength of another. The establishment of 
adequate educational provision for markedly retarded children and for superior 
children would still leave the problem of the proper education of exceptional 
children in large part untouched. Since this phase of the problem affects the 
entire schtml cither through lack of suitable opportunity for some pupils or 
through the dkorganiaing effects of the presence of unadjusted pupils, it may be 
in some respects the most imtKirlant phase. 

In the recommendations which follow the commission has therefore ventured 
to suggest ways in which seliools may more adequately care for all the children 
in their charge. 

1. The commksion recommends the complete abandonment of the traditional 
grade-organiaation idea in which a grade meant a definite level of achievement, 
which it was necessary to attain before promotion could be permitted. This 
type of organization has failed to recognize the wide range of ability which, in 
actual practice, is found in each grade. The assumption that a single definite 
body of material and a common procedure will meet the needs of a group must 
be abandoned when it is recognized that the group, instead of being at a fixed 
level, includes a wide range of ability. 

3 . In reviewing cflart.s which have been made to meet pupil needs, the com¬ 
mission fails to find a |)anacea. In the judgment of the commission, the best 
procedure for schools to follow today is a judicious combination of many plans. 
Although lhc.se cannot be discussed completely here, the commission wishes to 
touch ufHm tlie values and dangers of some of them and particularly to show 
that they arc not mutually exclusive but supplement each other. 

The coaching teacher is employed in some schools to give individual assist¬ 
ance to children who have fallen behind in their school work. When poor school 
work is the result of absence or a faulty method of learning, this is justified and 
helpful, but when it is due to lack of ability to do the specified school work, a 
sounder procedure would seem to be a better adaptation of school work to fit 
pupil needs. A modification of the coaching-teacher idea is found in the general 
period in which the regular teacher is freed from other duties to give more 
attention to individual pupil needs. This is subject to the same evaluation. 

An activity program afford.s opportunity for the integration of various sub¬ 
jects traditionally taught separately. By affording opportunity for some physi¬ 
cal resiMinse through construction or play, what is taught becomes of more vital 
interat to the children. Also it gives opportunity for creativeness. The activity 
program makes it po.wible to break away from the artificiality of the traditional 
school and approach real living. There is danger, however, that some children 
and some kinds of training will be neglected. Some need drill, system, and an 
imposed regimen. The range of activities open to the dull child when working 
with a heterogeneous group is limited; often the dull child merely looks on. 
While making many contributions, the activity program cannot completely 
take the place of older procedures, but should often be a useful tool for increas- 
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ing their effectiveness. Furthermore, and of greater hnlwrtance here, it often 
does not adequately take into consideration the wide range of educational needs 
of chOdren. 

Ability grouping in a limited way is becoming more and more general. There 
is no agreement as to the groups which should be formed nor as to the educa¬ 
tional needs of the groups. Nevertheless, there is a growing opinion that some 
sort of differentiation needs to be made in a definitely organized way to care for 
children of widely varying abilities. Ability grouping has such advantages as; 
greater ease of preparing suitable materials of instruction, and setting standards 
of attainment for different levels of ability; greater opportunity for the dull 
child to manifest leadership in his group; greater opportunity for the bright 
child to be stimulated to do his best through competition with his peers; and 
greater opportunity to develop desirable character traits. Ability grouping does 
not preclude the need for much individual attention; does not care for special 
trait differences, such as exceptional mathematical, music, art, or mechanical 
abilities. Ability grouping at least recognizes individual differences and needs, 
These are often disastrously obscured by the necessities of mass teaching. 

It is the thought and recommendation of the commission that these and other 
newer educational procedures of value should be co-ordinated in the school 
organization so that each may make its contribution toward meeting the educa¬ 
tional needs of the widely differing children of the same age. 


The Report of the Atlantic City MicExiNtt of the 
Dei^artment of Elementary School Principals 

Elementary-school principals who were unable to attend the con¬ 
vention of the Department of Superintendence at Atlantic City will 
be interested, in knowing that a recent issue of the Naiioml Elemen¬ 
tary Principal is devoted primarily to the publication of the official 
report of the meeting of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals. The report contains an analysis of the forthcoming year¬ 
book, a number of papers on timely subjects, and a very stimulating 
panel discussion on “The Principal’s Job Today.” 

A New Type of Report Card for xmi Elementary 

Grades 

In a recent issue of the California Journal of Elementary Educa¬ 
tion, I-I, S. Upjohn, superintendent of schools at Long Beach, Cali¬ 
fornia, gives an account of the attempt which he and his teachers 
have been making to devise a more satisfactory report card for 
pupils in the elementary grades. The major purposes of the report 
card he defines as follows; 
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t. To reveal to the parent the exact strength and weakness of the pupil’s 
work. 

2. To interpret adequately to the home the type of experience which the 
school is furnishing to the pupil. 

3. To result in the improvement of the quantity and quality of the pupil’s 
growth. 

4. To enable the school and the home to work effectively together for the 
growth of the child. 

When the rcixirt card was devised, an attempt was made to apply 
the following principles. 

1. The rerwrt shall not be comi>ctitive in character. It shall not compare the 
work of Student A with that of Student B. On the contrary, it shall attempt to 
interpret the elements of the school experience of the pupil in terms of improve¬ 
ment and growth. 

2. The reixirt shall be a mean,s of interpreting to the teacher, the pupil, and 
the home the pun wsea and methods of the school. It shall convey to the parent 
a better idea of what the school is doing than is incorporated in a report which 
merely gives a grade in a .subject. 

3. The syraltols used in the report shall not suggest a comparison between 
the work of different pupils, as do the u.sual marks A, B, C, D, etc., or numbers 
t, a, .1. 4. hut they shall indicate whether the work which the pupil is doing is 
what may rightly be cxjwctecl of a pupil of his own ability or capacity. Is the 
pupil realising hi.s capacity for growth rather than is the pupil doing better work 
than another puinl? 

4. Due consideration should be given in the report to the work and study 
habits of the pupil. It is ciuile possible that the habits formed by the pupil have 
more i>ermanenl influence upon his life than the details of information which he 
memorises. On the higher levels, the ability of the pupil to solve problems of 
adjustment Is certainly very much more important than his ability to recite. 
And on the lower levels, his practice of using the dictionary for meanings and 
spelling, the encyclopedia for reference, and the library for help and for enjoy¬ 
ment will mean much to him in later life. 

S- The older emphasis uiwn skills and drills must not be abandoned but must 
be given a proper emphasis, as it will always be important, 

6. A means of reporting to tlie home upon the pupil’s ability and willingness 
to co-operate in group enterprises must be included and given an important place. 

7. It is not enough to report upon subjects in general, as upon arithmetic, 
handwriting, reading, spelling, art, etc. There must be a breakdown of the 
elements of these lieltls of information or acquisitions of skill so that pupil, 
teacher, and parent know rather definitely just wliat phase of the work reported 
upon is covered by the rei>ort given, The Long Beach report makes only a start 
in this direction. It is to be hoped that a plan can be made practical for a rather 
detailed achievement record to be kept by each pupil. 
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Samples of the report cards in use in Long Beach are included in 
Upjohn’s article. 

CONFERICNCE OF AdMINI.STRATIVE OFFICERS OF 

Public and Private Schools 

During the week of July 1S--19 a conference of administrative 
officers of public and private schools will be held by the Department 
of Education of the University of Chicago. The conference will have 
as instructors Ernest 0 . Melby, dean of the School of Education, 
Northwestern University; Richard W. Bardwcll, superintendent of 
schools, Madison, Wisconsin; James B. Edmonson, dean of the 
School of Education, University of Michigan; Dr. Edward L. Com¬ 
pere, assistant professor of surgery. University of Chicago; Charles 
H. McCloy, research professor of anthropometry and physical 
education, University of Iowa; Albert M. Hillhouse, director of re¬ 
search for the Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago, 
Illinois; Charles S. Ascher, secretary, Public Administration Clearing 
House, Chicago, Illinois; Philip A. Boyer, director of educational 
research and results, Philadelphia Public Schools, and president of 
the American Educational Research Association of the National 
Education Association for 1935-36; Harold E. Akerly, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Rochester, New York; Matthew P. 
Gaffney, superintendent of the New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois; and members of the Department of Education 
of the University of Chicago. 

The University extends a most cordial invitation to superintend¬ 
ents, principals, and business managers of public and private schools 
to attend the conference. Arrangements have been made for those 
who attend the conference to visit classes and to enjoy other Uni¬ 
versity privileges without the payment of fees. The sessions of the 
conference will be held in the Club Room of Judson Court, College 
Residence Halls for Men. Room and board will be provided in 
Judson Court from Monday morning, July 15, to Friday noon, 
July 19, for sixteen dollars. Reservations may be made through 
William J. Mather, Bursar of the University of Chicago. Persons 
with reservations may occupy rooms Sunday evening without extra 
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charge if they desire. Admission to the conference will be without 
fee, 'I’he complete program follows. 

Monday, July 15 

The PRttrESSlOHAUZATlON OF EdHCATIONAL ADMtmSXRATION 

“Through the Improvement of the Training of Administrative Officers,” 
Emral 0 . Mclby, Dean of the School of Education, Northwestern University 

“Through the Development of a Code of Professional Ethics for Admmistra- 
tive Officers," Richard W. Hardwcll, Superbtendent of Schools, Madison, 
Wisconsin 

“Through the Belter Utilization of Professional Organizations of Administra¬ 
tive Officers," James B. Etlmonson, Dean of the School of Education, University 
of Michigan 

Tuesday, July 16 

Physical and Health Education 

“The Program of Physical and Health Education of the Laboratory Schools,” 
Leslie W. Irwin, Chairman of the Department of Physical Education, Labora¬ 
tory Schtxds, University of Chicago 

"The Rcsixinsihility of the School for the Proper Body Mechanics of the 
Child," Dr. Edward L. Comfiere, Assistant Professor of Surgery, University of 
Chicago 

“Alodificalions of Athletic Programs in Secondary Schools Warranted by 
the l■■indings of Research," Charles H. McCloy, Research Professor of An- 
throiKimelry ami Physical Ivdiication, University of Iowa 

Wednesday, July 17 

COKTRIBUtlONS TO EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
FROM Related Social Sciences 

"The Need of School .Administrators fora Broad Training in Social Science,” 
Charle.s H. Judd, Profcs.sor of Education; Head of the Department of Educa¬ 
tion, University of Chicago 

"Public Finance,” Albert M. Hillhouse, Director of Research for the Munic¬ 
ipal Finance Officers' Association, Chicago, Illinois 

“Public Administration,” Charles S. Ascher, Secretary, Public Administra¬ 
tion Clearing House, Chicago, Illinois 

Thursday, July 18 

Improvements in Educational Administration 
THROUOU Research 

“Contributions of Bureaus of Research to Educational Administration in 
City School Systems,” Philip A. Boyer, Director of Educational Research and 
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Results, Philadelphia Public Schools; President of the American Educational 
Research Association of the National Education Association 

"Improvements in Business Administmtion Resulting from Rfsearch,” 
Harold E. Akcrly, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, New York 
"Influences of Research on Personnel Administration," John Dale Russell, 
Associate Professor of PIducation; Secretary of the Department of Education, 
University of Chicago 

Friday, July ig 

Integrated Curriculums is Secosdarv .Schools 

AND C0U.E(tES 

“Experiments in Secondary Schools and Colleges with Integrated Curricu¬ 
lums," Matthew P. Gaffney, Superintendent of the New Trier Township Pligh 
School, Winnetka, Illinois 

"The Place of English in the Integrated Curriculum of the Secondary School," 
Rollo L. Lyman, Professor of the Teaching of English, University of Chicago 
"Integration of Secondary-School Mathematics and Science," Ernst R. 
Breslich, Associate Professor of the Teaching of Mathematics, University of 
Chicago 

Who’s Who in This Issuk 

Earl M. Towner, head teacher of the Crown Hill School, Seattle, 
Washington. E. T. McSwain, assistant in elementary education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Carter Alk.xander, li¬ 
brary professor at Teachers College, Columbia University. R. E. 
Fildes, principal of the Hay-Edwarcls School, Springfield, Illmois. 
Patricia S. Geoghegan, teacher of English at the Kelley High 
School, Chicago. James A. Fitzgerald, associate professor of edu¬ 
cation at Loyola University, Chicago. James F. Abel, chief of the 
Division of Foreign School Systems of the United States Office of 
Education. 



THE FORMAL RATING OF ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


EARL M. TOWNER 
Crown Uill School, Scallle, Washington 


TLe rating of teachers is an almost universal procedure in the 
school systems of the United States. The formal rating of elemen¬ 
tary-school principals, however, is rare, and little progress has been 
made in the formation of blanks on which to rate principals (10).=' 

For the puq>ose of determining the extent and the character of 
the formal rating of elementary-school principals in the United 
States, the writer In the spring of 1932 sent questionnaires to 191 
cities. Ihis group of cities included 98 cities with populations rang¬ 
ing from so,000 to 100,000 and 93 cities with populations of more 
than 100,000. Returns were made by 58 (59.2 per cent) of the smaller 
cities and by 59 (63.4 I»r cent) of the larger cities, or 61.3 per cent 
of the total. 

Of those cities answering the request for information, but twenty- 
two use rating blanks for the purpose of rating elementary-school 
principals, fifteen of these being cities with populations of 100,000 
or more. Less than half of these twenty-two cities use blanks which 
were specially dreigned for the rating of principals, eight of the 
larger cities and one of the smaller cities using special blanks. Ten 
cities, evenly divided with respect to size, use teachers’ rating blanks 
for the puqx»e of rating elementary-school principals, and one 
additional city of each group makes slight changes in a teachers’ 
rating blank when using it to rate elementary-school principals. 
Another city, in the group of larger cities, uses a general-efficiency 
rating blank, not especially formulated for rating either teachers or 
principals. 

To any school system proposing to establish a plan for rating 
elementary-school principals, certain problems of administration 

' The llguns in parentheses refer to the bibliography at the end of this article. 

73 S 
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immediately present themselves. Among these problems are; (i) 
How shall the blank or scale be formulated? (2) Who shall rate 
the principals? (3) How often shall the ratings be made? (4) What 
uses may be made of such ratings? (5) Shall teachers and princi¬ 
pals be rated on the same blank? (6) Shall high-school and elemen¬ 
tary-school principals be rated on the same blank? 

The present study had as one of its purposes the answering of 
these questions in the light of the experience of cities which actually 
rate principals. A summary of the data furnished on portions of 
the questionnaire is given in Table I. 

The formalim of rating blanks for prhuipals.—-The procedure used 
in making a rating blank will likely be determined, at least partially, 
by the question of purpose. It is obvious that a blank prepared for 
self-rating will vary greatly from a blank which is merely to serve as 
a record. Purpose may even determine the selection of the persons 
who are to formxdate the blank. If self-improvement is the motive, 
it seems good pedagogy to encourage a group of principals to partici¬ 
pate in the formation of the blank. From Table I it is apparent that 
the principals have played a considerable part in the formation of 
the small number of blanks which school systems have thus far 
developed. 

By whom is the principal rated?—In seven cities, the rating is made 
by two or more persons; in thirteen cities, a single person makes the 
rating. In the smaller cities the superintendent appears to be active 
in the performance of the act of rating, although he also seeks the 
opinions of others in judging a principal’s efTiciency. In the larger 
cities the superintendent must necessarily delegate this duty, usually 
to assistant and district superintendents. No reply indicates that a 
rating of a principal is made by teachers. Neither does any reply 
show that self-rating is performed, although self-improvement 
through self-rating has been stressed as one of the greatest values of 
the rating of principals. 

The frequency of rating .—^Annual rating of principals seems to be 
the common practice in cities which rate principals. No city in¬ 
dicates that ratings are made at intervals longer than a year, while 
a surprising number make ratings at shorter intervals. 
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TABLE I 

AGENXY FORMtTATING THE RATING BLANK, Ol-FICIAL RESPONSIBLE FOR RAT¬ 
ING, Frequency of Rating, and Uses Made of Ratings in Cities in 
WHICH Ki.ementary-School Principals Are Formally Rated 


FstKQURKCV OF MKNTIOK IN ClTIES 


Using 
Special 
Iltank for 
Hating 
rrmcip&la 


Using 
Teachers’ 
Kating 
Blank for 
Rating 
Principals 


Agency formulating the Itlank (17 cities): 

SuiKirintcndent's office. 

Comniiltec n-prcitcnting MitJciintcmlcnt's oflice 

ami the princii>als. 

State {iciwirlmenl of ctlucation . 

Not answering. 

Offidal rw[Kin»iIile for rating {31 cities): 

Sui>eriniendcnl. 

Aaistanl suiK*rintciulcni. 

District sui>erinlcndent or district principal— 

Spedal subject su{K:rvisor . 

llircctor of a department . 

Others. . 

Not dwignalcd.. 

FrctiuenCY of rating (19 cities): 

Annually. 

Semiannually . 

lUmonlhly. 

Irregularly, when desired by district principal... 
Administrative uses made of rating* (« dlic*); 

Basis of promotion... 

Basis for demotion. 

Basis for aalary increases. 

Basis for salary r«!uctions. 

Basis for withholding ssUary increase. 

Basis for dismissal if rating is unsatisfactory... 

Princijial is not told the results. 

Principal docs not knew rating has been made., 
Rating shown principal only at his retiucst.... 

Reference.,- 

SufK-Tviiory uses made of ratings (aa cities): 
liasis for self-evaluation and motivation for sclf- 



improvemenl. . . S 

Rating i* shown t« principal and discussed witli 

him...—.. ^ 

Rating is discuised with principal but is not 

shown to him....... * 

Basis for 8m«rvisiiin of prindpai.. 1 


a 

S 

I 

1 


Total 


7 

7 

3 

4 

10 
7 

7 

I 

I 

1 

2 

12 

5 

I 

1 

13 

6 
9 

3 

4 

8 

4 

2 

11 
I 


7 

8 

3 

2 


♦ Two dlira a»l>l. "With auafesUoas from the prInd|»U.' 
I Plus leadiera in one city. 

I The*! Ihree titie* are locauwt in Pennsylvania. 
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Tim uses pmde of raUngs .—Hubbard defines the rating of teachers 
as “a procedure which may be classified in terms of its ultimate pur¬ 
pose, Rating scales which are merely filed cannot be considered as 
more than skilled clerical work. If the records are considered in 
promoting, demoting, or otherwise changing the status of the teacher, 
the rating procedure may be considered an administrative device. 
Not until the rating is discusswi with the teacher and i.s used in im¬ 
proving the teacher’s efficiency, can it be considered a supewtsary 
procedure” (g: 49G). The same statement, it seems, would be true 
of the rating of principals. Since none of the uses of the principals’ 
ratings listed in the answers to the questionnaire can be strictly 
classified as “clerical” procedures, they arc divided into but two 
groups in Table I, namely, administrative and sui)crvisory. Ratings 
apparently are used to a greater extent for administrative than for 
supervisory purposes. 'This conclusion may or may not be correct 
for the reason that the questionnaire itself listed more administra¬ 
tive than supervisory itenns. Uses of the ratings which might be 
termed “administrative” were divided into small, definite outcomes. 
Tor example, three items dealt specifically witli the effects of the 
rating on salaries. On the other hand, under the head of supervision, 
such a statement as “Rating is shown to principal and discussed 
with him,” is broad. This use may be performed in numerous ways 
and result in a variety of outcomes. The data on the uses made of 
the ratings given in Table I are not proof that ratings of principals 
are used for administrative purposes to a greater degree than for 
supervisory purposes. The data show, however, that school sys¬ 
tems with rating plans generally use the ratings in several ways, 
often for both administrative and supervisory purposes. The in¬ 
formation concerning the uses of the ratings is interesting when 
compared with the values which are assigned to rating blanks, as 
shown in Table II. 

The values of formal roiwg.—Possible values accruing from the 
use of formal rating blanks designed for the rating of elementary- 
school principals were not listed in the questionnaire because of 
the influence such listing might have on the results. The individual 
opinions offered were varied in wording but contained many com¬ 
mon ideas. At the same time, many replies expressed individual 
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ideas of the values of rating which were not expressed by others. 
Some of these seem to point to purely local problems, which might 
be influenced by rating. 


TABLE II 


VAimS AND DiSAllVA.S’TAtiES OF FORMAL RATING OF ELEMENTARY-SCIIOOL 

Peisctpals and Numiiek of Offk:iai.s Mentioning Each 



FattQUENCv or Mention by 
O rricuis in Cities 


Using 
Special 
Blank for 
Raiing 
Principals 

Using 
Teachers* 
Rating 
Blank for 
Rating 
Principals 

Not 
Using 
Blanks in 
Rating 
Principals 

Total 

Value* rcfMirtcd (4.5 fillidals rejircscnlai): 
Stimul.ilinn inward professional growth and 





inctensed eftiriency.. 

2 

s 

10 

17 

Defines standards by which n principal’s work 




is judge*! . 

2 

I 

II 

14 

None or very little. 

0 

I 

9 

10 

.Serves as a record fur reference. . 

3 

X 

5 

9 

.Stitmilalion luwar«l self-analysis and self- 





improvement. . 

3 

0 

S 

8 

.Secures a unifurm ami systematic evaluation 





of the work of the principal.. 

llasi* for improvement conferences. 

0 

I 

6 

7 

2 

0 

3 

S 

Serves as a *u|>crviMiry aid to central admin- 





klration. 

.3 

0 

I 

4 

Serves a« a haM* for placement purposes.... 

0 

0 

4 

4 

Miscellaneous. 

I 

3 

12 

16 

Disadvantages reiKirled (25 olficials repre- 
scnlcti): 

Creates undesirable alUtudes on the part of 





principals. 

3 

I 

14 

17 

Restrict* initiative and mechanizes work of 





the principals... 

1 

0 

6 

7 

Ratings arc subjective— . 

4 

0 

2 

6 

None or no particular disadvantage. 

I 

I 

3 

5 

Difficult to administer. 

0 

0 

4 

4 

Pofsible unfairnoa of raters... 

0 

£ 

2 

3 

Rating blank dow not always fit a situation. 

0 

X 

2 

3 

Based on l«i meager otwervations. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Miscellaneous...... 

I 

X 

13 

IS 


Forty-five school officials expressed opinions on the value of rating 
principals. These opinions are summarized in Table II. Nine general 
values were agreed on by four or more of these officials. These 
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officials stress the stimulating effect of the practice of rating, "Stimu¬ 
lation toward professional growth and increased efficiency" and 
"Stimulation toward self-analysis and self-improvement" being 
mentioned frequently. In almost the same category are the values of 
rating in serving as a standard of work, a goal toward which a princi¬ 
pal may work. The defining of standards, or the setting of goals, is 
in itself a stimulation toward growth, and school systems with vary¬ 
ing philosophies of education will have different standards and con¬ 
sequently different types of rating blanks. 

The disadvantages of fonruU rating. —’Islany objections to the use 
of teachers' rating blanks have been raised. The rating of principals 
likewise has disadvantages, according to twenty-five school officials 
whose views are given in Table II. Many of the disadvantages 
mentioned by these officials are valid and agree with the writings of 
educators who have contributed to the literature on the subject. 
Some of those listed in the table under "Miscellaneous" are, how¬ 
ever, too general to be leveled at the use of rating blanks as a whole— 
for example, “Not scientific" and "Give little, if any, first-hand in¬ 
formation.” Other objections, such as "It wouldn’t be followed by 
the board of education,” imply no weakness in the principle of rating 
but rather a condition within a particular school system. 

Similarities and dijferences in nine scales far the rating of elementary- 
school principals. —^Had a large number of blanks for the rating of 
elementary-school principals been in use throughout the country, 
the writer planned to make a composite scale. The number was too 
small, however, to give such a scale any great value. The nine scales 
secured by the writer, while similar in some respects, were extremely 
diverse in others. These similarities and differences are brought out 
in Table III. It may be seen that the unweighted type of blank is 
the more common, seven of the nine being of tliis type, A final mark 
is assigned only in the case of the two weighted blanks. In the six 
blanks in which classes of merit are used to designate degrees of 
efficiency, the use of a five-step scale is the most common practice. 
The number of main divisions into which the items of the blanks are 
divided range from two to eight in the eight blanks which arrange 
the items in this manner, with 4.5 divisions as a median. In the 
number of evaluations required of the rater, there is the extreme 
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range of three to ninety-eight. In Blanks A and E, a number of 
items are grouped under one main head, the group being rated as a 
whole. In all the other blanks individual divisions are assigned 
marks designating degrees of efficiency. The median number of 
evaluations which the rater is required to make in the nine scales is 
twenty-eight. 

TABLE III 

SIM n.ARtTIES AND DIFFERENCES IN NiNF. BLAN KS FOR 

Rating Ei.f,mentary-Sciiool Principals 



Ratings 

Wcighled 

Number 
of Ctamfl 
of Merit 

Number 
of Main 
Divisions 

Number 
of Ratings 
Required 

Final Mark 
Assigned 

A. 

Yea 

0 

3* 

3* 

Yea 

B . 

Yc* 

0 

4 

28 

Yes 

C .. 

No 

3 

6 

30 

No 

I) . 

No 

at 

i 

20 

No 

K . 

No 

5 

s 

s 

No 

V . 

No 

0 


40§ 

No 

G. 

No 

5 

s 

98 

No 

It . 

No 

4 

8 

47 

No 

1 .. ... 

No 

S 

4 

27 

No 


• a fourth «!iv}»ion is enlitliKl "nemeriu." 

) "Kwtrtinnal swrvkc" awl “Specific weakness" may also bo noted, 

} The twenty items on this Ubuik arc not gfouitcd under main heads, 
j Ten pcfwnal (ocUjm arc consldefed in ralintj the forty items of this blank. 

In the eight blanks which group items under main divisions, 
fifteen main headings appear but once, although many of these are 
merely differences in terminology and might well be grouped as has 
been done in Table IV. 

If such a limited number of scales may form the basis for a general 
statement concerning rating blanks for elementary-school principals 
in general, it can be said that the most common blank is unweighted 
and is arranged in four or five parts. Approximately twenty-eight 
separate evaluations must be made in filling out the blank, such 
evaluations to be made on the basis of a five-point scale. No final 
mark is given to the blank as a whole. The principal wiU be 
rated on administration, supervision, personality, and professional 
characteristics, with the possibility that such qualities and activities 
as leadership, executive abilities, community, teacher, and pupil 
relationships will also be evaluated. 
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Other facts cmcerning the rating of priiicipalsr—Cert&in phases of 
this study of the formal rating of elementary-school principals 
brought out interesting facts which have not been tabulated in this 
article. It w^as found that twelve cities rate their principals on blanks 

formulated for the purpose of rating teachers.a dilTicult procedure 

when the duties of principals and teachers are analyzed. High-school 
and elementary-school principals are commonly rated on the same 
blank. On the whole> rating blanks seem to be giving satisfaction in 
the cities using them. Only three cities contemplate revising their 
systems of rating. No city considers discarding entirely its plan for 


TABLE IV 


Main IIeadinos t.v Eight Blan’ksi-or Rati.ng Elk.me.\tarv- 

SCHOOI, PRINCIPALS AND NU.MBKR OF BLANKS IN 

Which Each Is I'ounii 


Mam HcAhlmK 


Numl»fr of 
llianks 


Administration. 6 

Supervision. . 6 

Personality. 6 

Professional cliaracteristics.. , 4 

I,cadcrship. a 

Community rclationshii®. . a 

Teacher relationships. a 

Student relationships. a 

Executive qualities. a 


making some sort of evaluation of the principal’s work on a formal 
blank. The formal rating of principals has been in use for periods 
varying from three to thirty years, too long to be considered merely 
a fad. On the other hand, five cities, having once rated principals, 
have abandoned the practice, two of them after a single year’s trial. 
In no city not now rating its principals is a rating blank in the process 
of formation. 

In fifty-three cities not formally rating principals various criteria 
are used in determining the principals’ efficiency. These evaluations 
are most commonly arrived at by the judgment of the superintend¬ 
ent and his assistants through visitation, contacts, and conferences 
with the principal. 
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S0MMARV 

A series of summary statements will serve to bring together in 
conci-sc form ( he major findings and implications of this study. These 
statements will 1m: followed by suggestions for the formation of a 
principals' self-analysis blank, based on a survey of the literature 
and on the data revealed by this study. 

1. Because of the value of a rating blank in setting standards and 
promoting self"anaty.sis and self-improvement in principals and be¬ 
cause of it.s indirect effect on instruction, the formation of an ade¬ 
quate rating blank for principals should receive careful considera¬ 
tion in all school systems. 

2. Lillie material ha,s appeared in print on the subject of the rat¬ 
ing of elemenlary-scluxiil principals. There are, however, numerous 
studie.s of jtrincipals and of the principalship which will prove valu¬ 
able in the formation of a rating blank. 

3. 'I’he rating of iirincipals on blanks especially designed for that 
purjwse is a procedure in use in only one city of the group with 
populations of 50,000 to 100,000 and is practiced in but few cities 
with {Kipulations of more than 100,000. 

4. 'I’he blanks in use for rating principals have generally been 
formulated by the sui>erintendent’s office or by the superintendent’s 
office in conjunction with the principals, 

5. Hupcrinlendenls, a.ssistant superintendents, district super¬ 
intendents, and district principals are the officers most commonly 
performing the act of rating. 

6. Rating.^ are used in a variety of ways and for a number of pur¬ 
poses, both administrative and supervisory. 

7. 'fhe practice of rating principals on blanks made for the pur- 
jK3.se of rating teachers is slightly more common than the practice of 
rating principals on blanks designed especially for the rating of 
principals. 

8. Elemenlary-schtMil principals and high-school principals are 
commonly rated on the same blank. 

9. I’lie number of contemplated revisions of blanks, the length of 
time that rating plans have been in operation, and the number of 
dUe.si which have abandoned formal rating plans lead to the con- 
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elusion that the rating of principals has proved rather satisfactory, 
whether the rating is done on a teacher’s rating blank or on a special 
blank. 

10. Among the large number of values assigned to rating blanks 
for elementary-school principals, school officials would place at the 
top of the list the stimulation toward professional growth and in¬ 
creased efficiency and the setting of standards by which a principal’s 
work may be j’udged. 

11. Chief among the disadvantages assigned to the formal rating 
of principals, school officials list the creation of undesirable attitudes 
on the part of the principals. 

12. School officials of systems having special rating blanks for 
principals are more or less agreed that these ratings are too sub¬ 
jective. 

13. In cities wliich do not formally rate principals, visitation, con¬ 
tacts, and conferences commonly form the basis for determining the 
efficiency of principals. 

Suggestions for devising a self-atwlysis blank for the rating of 
elemenlary-schoo! principals.—~li the rating of elcmcnlary-school 
principals is to prove of value to a school system, it would seem that 
the formulation of the rating blank should be undertaken with great 
care. Certain steps are here laid down with the idea of clarifying 
this process of formulation. 

1. Decide on the purpose which the blank will be expected to 
serve. The values of rating mentioned in Table II indicate that 
school officials believe that the rating blank will senm most ef¬ 
fectively in stimulating principals toward improvement in their work. 
If such stimulation is to be the purpose, the steps taken in the for¬ 
mulation of the rating blank must be in harmony with this purpose. 

2. Have clearly in mind the philosophy of education and the 
objectives for which the school system stands. This cleanie.ss of 
purpose will assist in setting standards. 

3. From the literature on the principalship pick out those ac¬ 
tivities and standards which the leading writers in this field would 
define for principals. This step seems necessary if advantage is to 
be taken of the counsel of those who might be termed the "pro¬ 
gressives” of the profession. 
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4, Harmom^e Steps 2 and 3, adding or subtracting items as neces¬ 
sary to attain the objectives of the particular school system. 

5, State the activities and standards in as objective a manner as 
possible. Before rating scales can be of real value to principals as 
instruments of self-improvement and to administrative officers as 
instruments of supervision, such scales must point out, with great 
definiteness, the nature of shortcomings and must, at the same time, 
describe higher standards of accomplishment (4, 7). Personal opin¬ 
ion must be eliminated as far as possible by the inclusion of accu¬ 
rate descriptions of trait actions and activities—so accurate, if 
possible, that neither the rater nor the rated will have difficulty in 
applying the scale. 

If these suggestions are followed, it seems probable that most of 
the disadvantages of rating reported by the respondents in this study 
will disappear. 
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GUIDE TO lliE LITERATURE ON ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION' 


E. T. McSWAlX AND CARTER ALEXANDER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


A brief guide to the literature of elementary education has long 
been needed l)y Held workers, research workers, and students in this 
area. 'Ihrcc years ago I tried to have a student work up such a 
guide, but the magnitude of the task and his other duties prevented. 
Last autumn the editor of the Elementary School Journal requested 
this guide. Fortunately, this time Mr. MeSwain had the experience 
in the Held arul in teaching classes in elementary education and 
enough acciuaintance with the professional literature to enable him 
to explore all the profitable areas and to map them clearly. He has 
done a gcxid jol). 'I’hls guide will assist workers in finding the worth¬ 
while literature on practically every important phase of elementary 
education. Caktlr Alexander 


HEADINGS AND INDEXES 

'Fhe headings commonly used in library indexes in this field are: 
‘‘Elementary Education,” with subheadings of “Achievement of 
Students,” “Aims and Objectives,” “Bibliography,” “History,” 
“Research," “'Fcacher Training,” and “Theories and Principles”; 
“Primary Education"; “Kindergarten Education”; and “Inter¬ 
mediate Education.” “Elementary Education” is also used as a 
subhciuling for such major phases of education as “Curriculum,” 
“Courses of Study," and “Administration of Schools.” 

The best library indexes for locating references on elementary 
education are, in the order named: Education Index (i929--date), 

» One of a series af guUla to the [irofcssional literature o£ varioim phases of education 
initiattti by Carter Alexander, library professor. Teachers College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, and worked up by students in his courses. The effort is made to publish each, guide 
in a pericHiical of spwial i ntereat in its field. Information on the guides completed, under 
way, and contemplated, and the places of publication may be obtained from Professor 
Alexander. 
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Induslrial Arts htdex (igno date), Inkrnalioml Index to Periodicals 
(1920-date), Poole's Index to Periodical Lilcraiure (1802-1881), 
Poole’s Index Supplement (1882-1906), Readers' Guide to Periodical 
Literalure (igoo-date), and Public Affairs Information, Service 
(1915-date). For details on these and other indexe.s see: 

Wither, Eleanor M., and Miller, Margaret C. “Gui<les to liilucational 
Literature in Periodicals, Indexes, Abstracts, Bibliographies,’' Teachers Col¬ 
lege Record, XXXIII (May, 1932), 719-30. 

BIBLlOGRAPlIffiS CONCERNED WITH THE WHOLE FIELD 
Brief orientalion bibliographies 

Wilson, Lester M., and Kandel, I. L. InlroducUon to the Study of American 
Eduealion, pp. 157-58. New York; Thomas Kelson & Sons, 1934. 

Selected, unannotated references at the end of the chapter on "The Blcmcntary 
School” are salient sources for rapid orientation survey of the general field. 

Kandel, I. L. Comparalm Education, SSs-Sp. Boston: Houghton Mif¬ 
flin Co., 1933. 

Selected, unannotated bibliographies covering clcnrentary education tn England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and the United Slates. 

Extensive bibliography 

Elementary School Libraries, pp. 47t-8.t. Twelfth Ycarlrook of the Depart¬ 
ment of Elementary School Principals. Bulletin of the Deijarlmcnt of Ele¬ 
mentary Scliool Principals, Vol. XII, No. s- Washington; Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the National Education Association, 1933, 
The fullest and the most scholarly bibliography on elementary education. The un- 
annotated references were compiled by the Research Division of the National Edu¬ 
cation Association from suggestive lists submitted by iwenly-six elementaty-school 
principals. Classified on A, U, C ratings: A, references mentionwl more tlian ten 
times; B, those mentioned between five and ten times; C, those named fewer than 
five times. Divisions: "Books Suggested for the Principal's Library Only,” pp. 475- 
77; “Books Suggested for the Teacher’s Library Only," pp. 477-79; "Books Suggest¬ 
ed for Both the Principal’s and the Teacher’s Library," pp. 479-82, A supplemen¬ 
tary bibliography (pp. 482-84) of sixty unannotated references—checked by three 
professors of elementary education, a chairman of a committee dealing with books 
for professional libraries, and a librarian—cites salient Ixioks dealing especially 
with various phases of elementary education. 

For keeping bibliographies up to date 

The notes here given apply to general bibliographies in the field, By use of 
the pertinent parts of these notes, most of the special bibliographies in the next 
section can be satisfactorily brought up to date. 

The annual cycle of selected bibliographies on various phases of elementary 
education in the Elementary School Journal is the one best source. 
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Th is cycle continues the service formerly provided in the quarterly Record of Current 
JiducatioHd PiMkaUom, which was discontinued in 1932 by the United States Office 
c)[ Education. The annual cycle of bibliographies began in 1933. The topics and the 
i«ue in which references on each arc given arc as follows: “Public-School Adminis¬ 
tration," January and Eebruary; "Preschool and Parental Education,” March; 
"Kindergarten-Primary Education," April; "Exceptional Children,” May; “Foreign 
IMucation," June; "Elemcntaiy-School Instruction; I. Curriculum, Methods of 
Teaching and Study, and .Supervision,” September; “Elementary-School Instruc¬ 
tion: II and III. The Subject Fields," October and November; “Teacher Educa¬ 
tion," December, 

Good Referaues. United Stales Office of Education Bibliography Series. 
Free on request. 

A scries of annotalerl bibliographies relating to significant phases of education was 
slarlcrlin 1931 by the United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. Twenty- 
nine bibliographies liave been published. Numbers 3, s, Jo, ri, 13,14, rs, 24, 27, 
aS, and ag may be of spreial interest to elementary-school workers. 

An extensive bibliography bearing on a specific topic is included in each, 
issue of the Review of liducational Research, published quarterly by the 
American Educational Research Association of the National Education As¬ 
sociation. 

The first cycle on fifteen specific topics in education started in January, 1931; the 
second cycle began in February, 1934- Numbers dealing in part with topics related 
to clcmcnlary txlucation arc; 

The CurrkuliM, Vol, I, No. i, January, 1931, and Vol. IV, No. 2, April, 1934. 
Teacher Personnel, Vol. I, No. 2, April, 1931, and Vol, IV, No. 3, June, 1934. 
School Orgimkiilion, Vol. I, No. 3, June, 1931, and Vol. IV, No. 4, October, 1934, 
Special Melhods in the ElemenUiry School, Vol. I, No. 4, October, 1931. 

Psychotony of the School Subjects, Vol. I, No. j, December, 1931. 

Special Methods and Psychology of the Elementary-School Siibjecls, Vol. V, No. r, 
February, 1935. 

School Buildings, Grounds, Equipment, Apparatus, and Supplies, Vol. II, No. S> 
December, 1932. 

Psychology of f-earning. General Methods of Teaching, and Supervision, Vol, III, No. 4) 
October, 1933. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES ON SPECIAL PHASES 


Aclivity movemenl 

Mobsman, Lois Coffey, “Some References on the Activity Movement,” 
Frograsive Educalkm, XI (October, 1934)) 378"8o. 

Carefully selectetl, briefly annotated references under the headings: "Evaluation of 
the Movement," "Discussions of Educational Theory and Practice Involving Prin¬ 
ciples Sought in the Aclivity Movement,” “Some Reported Illustrations of the Ac¬ 
tivity Principle at Work, as Variously Interpreted." Other salient bibliographies 
may be found through references in this bibliography. For e-vample, citation is made 
to a well-selected bibliography of annotated references in The Activity Movement, 
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pp. Thirty-third Yearbtrok of the National Society for the Study of Ivduca- 

tion, Part II. Bloomington, Illinois; Public School Publishing Co., 1934. 

AdvtinislraHon and orgammlion 

Otto, Henry J. Elementary School OrganitulUm and Administration. New 
York; D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1934. 

Well-selected, annotated references at ends of chapters cover pertinent literature. 

American Educational Research Association. Sckwl Organimlion, pp. 
437-40. Revdew of Educational Research, Vol. IV, No. 4. Washington: 
American: Educational Research Association of the National Education .As¬ 
sociation, 1034. 

Forty unannotated references pertinent to organiaation in the elementary school. 
For the corresponding first bulletin (Vol. I, No. 3, June, 1931), the pages are 234- 35, 
237-44. 

Buildings, grounds, and equipment 

American Educational Research Association. School Buildings, Grounds, 
liquipmenl. Apparatus, and Supplies, pp. 406-25. Review? of Educational 
Research, \^ol. II, No. 5. Washington; American Kdticaiional Research As¬ 
sociation of the National Education Association, 1932. 

Extensive, unannotated bibliography of important IicKiks, research studies, and mag¬ 
azine articles covering general field. Reference's are arranged alphabetically liy au¬ 
thors under the headings: “Tlic Survey Preliminary to a .School Building Program," 
‘‘The School Site," ‘‘School Buildings,” "I'liiuipment and Apparalti.s,'’and ‘‘.School 
Supplies.” Since no subheads are given, it is necessary to check through the list to 
ascertain tlie references related directly to elementary education. 

Smith, Henry Lester, and NorFSiNCER, Forest Ruby. BUdiograpby of 
School Buildings, Grounds, aiul Equipment, Parts II, III, and 1 \'. Bulletin of 
tlie School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. IX, Nos. 2 and 3, and Vol. 
XI, No. 2. Bloomington, Indiana; Bureau of Co-operative Research, Indiana 
University School of Education, 1933 and 1935. 

An extensive, briefly annotated list of significant references from October, 1927, to 
October, 1934, covering general field of school buildings, grounds, and equipment. 
Part I, by Henry Lester Smith and Leo Martin Chamberlain (Bulletin of the .School 
of Education, Indiana University, Vol. IV, No. 3, pulilished in 1928), lists impor¬ 
tant references appearing before October, 1927. Tlie Table of Contents ami the Au¬ 
thors’ Index (in Parts II, III, and IV) enable one to find readily references covering 
elementary-school buildings, grounds, and equipment. 

Courses of study 

Curriculum Construction Laboratory. “Elementary School Courses of 
Study.” New York: Teachers CoUege, Columbia University, October, 1933. 
Mimeographed, annually revised list of elementary-.Hchool courses of study prepared 
for state and city school systems. The courses of study listed have been evaluated 
as outstanding by workers in the Curriculum Construction Laboratory according to 
a standardized evaluation scale. Arranged alphabetically and classifi^ by subjects. 
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Currkuiim 

IIarap, HfeNfty. The Technique of Curriculum Making, pp. 281-312. New 
York: Macmillan Co., iqaS. 

An estcnsivc Iiibliograpliy of curriculum publications from xgo 6 to 1926. 

Mississippi State Departmext of Education. Mississippi Program for the 
Imprmxmcni of JmlrufHon,pp. 117-23. Bulletin No. r. Jackson, Mississippi: 
State Department of tklucalion, 1934. 

Scfccl«I, imamwlalw! bil/lifigraphy lists alphabetically references “For Intensive 
.Snitly," "For Thcarctical Hackgrouml," and "Supplementary References.” Well- 
}»i!iliogfaphi« are given in state and city curriculum-construction bulletins 
recently puldijihciii, which arc listed in this bildiography. 

StXTETY FOR CURRICULUM Studv. “Bibliography of Curriculum Making,” 
pp. 11-37. Neu-s BuUclm, Vol. V, No. 6. Cleveland, Ohio: Society for Cur- 
ricuium Study, Western Reserve University, 1934.. 

A ftcleclcd bibliography of curriculum references publishetl between March, 1933, 
and .March, 1034. 'Fhc sixth annual bibiiogmphy. Koch list gives the important cur¬ 
riculum refewnew for the year. 

History 

Burton, William H. Inirtiduclmi to Education, pp, 194-211. New York: 
D. Appleton Century’ Co., Inc., 1934. 

The chapter cm "Drigin of the Elcmentaiy Schex)!” gives a condensed account of the 
evolution of the elementary school, with emphasis on the development in the United 
Slate*. ScIcKtcd, briefly annotated references listed on pages 2io-rr are valuable 
for extended study. 

Reisner, Edward H. The Bmlulion of the Commoxr School. New York: Mac¬ 
millan Co., icjjo. 

A schokrly account of the historical development of the elementary school, 

Library 

Elemtniary School Libraries. Twelfth Yearbook of the Department of Ele¬ 
mentary School Principals. Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School 
Frindiuils, Vol. XII, No. 5. Washington: Department of Elementary School 
Princiimls of the National Education Association, 1933. 

Well sclKted, unaanotaled bibliographies at ends of chapters cover various phases. 
LUmilure for chiMren 

Moore, Annie E. Literature Old ami New for Children, pp. 424-34. Boston: 

,Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. 

.Supplementary unnolatiMl bibliographies give important references and sources of 
referenew dealing with children's literature. References listed alphabetically by 
titles under dassilication headings, such as: “General Anthologies for Use with Chil¬ 
dren," “The Illustration of Children's Books,” “Sources of Biographical Notes,”- 
‘‘.Aids to the Understanding and Appreciation of Literary Art,” “General References 
on Idlerature for Children,” “Criticisms and Reviews, Book Lists.” The annotat- 
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ed references at ends of chapters arc valaalde in extending supplementary bibliog¬ 
raphies. 

Measurement 

Webb, L. W., and Shotwell, Anna aiARKT. Stumlard Tests in the Ele- 
tneniary School. New York; Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, Inc., 

Selecterl, unannolated references at ends of chaptera deal with significant divisions 
of measurement in elementary wlucation. Useful guides listet! at ends of chapters 
dealing with special .subjects give many tests suitable for grades and subj«:ts in 
eleracntarj' school, with data on available forms, prices, and publishers. 

Methods of Ictuhins 

Retan, George A. ManoRmeiU and Teaching Tethnique in the lUemenlary 
School. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 193.^. 

Unannotaterl hihliographies at ends of ch.aplcrs deal with various phases of melhtKis 
of teaching in the elementary school. 

Psychology of dcmcnkiry-school subjects 

Wheat, Harry Grove. The Psychology of the Klcmcntary School. Newark, 
New Jersey: Silver, Uurdett & Co., 1931. 

Well-selected, unannolated refcrencc.s at ends of cliaiilcrs deal with the psychology 
of different subjects in the ckmenfary school. 

Subject fields 

The best source for carefully prepared, briefly annotated Inbliogmphies for 
diflerent subjects in elementary education is the cycle published annually 
since 1933 in Elementary SehoolJournal, October and Noveiniier numbers. 
The bibliography for each subject is prepared by specialists. See pages 748- 
40 of this guide. 

Supervision 

Gist, Arthur S. The Administration of Supervision. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 

Selected, unannotated Tcfercnce.s at ends of chapters on different aspt'cts of school 
supervision. 

Hillegas, Milo B. "Extensive Bibliography on Supervision." Unpublished 
(1934). 

Extensive, carefully annotated bibliograpliy of books, bulletins, and peri«lical arti¬ 
cles covering all phases of supervision. At present arranged in card-index form. 
Available in Office of Elementary Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, New York City. Bibliograpliy may be publisher! in 1935' 

Teaching aids 

Aids to Teaching in the Memmlary School. Thirteenth Yearbook of the De¬ 
partment of Elementary School Principals. Bulletin of the Department of 
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Elementary School Principals, Vol. XIII, No. 5. Washington: Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the National Education Association, 1934. 
Scl«t«l bibliography at end of each chapter; "Organimtion for the Use of Aids,” 
p. 193; “Pictorial and Graphic Aids,” p. 338; “Object Materials,” p. 272; “Excur- 
gitins and Picld Tript,” p. js^t; "Slides, Still Films, and Opaque Projection,” p. 33O; 
"Silent and Sound Motion Pictures,” p. 364; “Radio and Sound Equipment,” 
p. 433; and “Sourca of Aid#," p. 476. 

TexUmuks 

BiJtiWELL, G. T. “A Selected and Annotated Bibliography of Literature Re¬ 
lating to Tcxtlxmks,” Tlw Textbook in American Education, pp. 309 - 23 ' 
Thirtieth YearlKKik of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part 11 . BUminington, Illinois; PubUc School Publishing Co., 1931. 
Annolatesi references compiled after examination of approximately live hundred 
references. 

SociKTV yoK tTmuici:i.uM Study, Committee on Textbooks. “Elementary 
TcxllHwks of 1031-1033." Bulklin, Vol. V, No. 2, Part II. Cleveland, 
Ohio: Smdeiy for Curriculum Study, Western Reserve University, 1934. 
AnnolatisI li.1l of textlKwiks published for use in elementary schools by various pub¬ 
lishers from 1031 to 1933. Annotations were prepared after the committee had ex- 
aniin®! targe iiunilicrs of lc,xlbook8. Hooks are classified by subjects and arranged 
ttiphakdically liy authors. 


ABSTR/VCTS 

Abstracts of current references may be found in; 

Edimlum Imkx (1929 -date) under "Elementary Education,” “Abstracts.” 

Uyota Edumlhmil ii/gcif (1924-datc). 

Joiirmtl of lutuailioml Research in section on “Research Abstracts and Bibliog¬ 
raphies," classified by major headings. 


Abstracts of old articles may be found in or traced tiirough. 

Tcachm Journal and Abstract (1926-32) under “Elementary Education” in 
“Educational Alislracls” appearing in each issue. 


Loyola Eduaitimal Digest (xpaq-dale). 

WiiMEK. Eleanor M., and Miller, Margaret C. "Guides to Educational 
Litemture in Periwlicals, Indexes, Abstracts, Bibliographies, Jeachers Col¬ 
lege Record, XXXHI (May, 193*). 7 i 9 ” 30 . 

Derring, CLARA ESTHER. "Lists and Abstracts of Mastem> Theses and Doc¬ 
tors' DiMertations in Mucation,” Teachers College Record, XXXIV (March, 

1933). 490-502. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 

Educational Directory (United States Office of Education Bulletin 
No. I, 1935 (published annually)) gives, under the heading of “Edu¬ 
cational Associations and Boards and Foundations,” the name of 
each association, the name and the address of the president and of 
the secretary, place and date of next meeting, and the official organ 
and publication frequency. 

I’he following associations listed in the directory are chiclly con¬ 
cerned with elementary education; American Association of Visiting 
I'eachcrs; Association for Childhood Education; Progressive Educa¬ 
tion Association; and National Education Association: Dejuirtmcnt 
of Classroom Teacliers, Department of Elementary SchcKil Princi¬ 
pals, Department of Kindergarten-Primary Eilucation, and Depart¬ 
ment of Supervisors and Dircctons of Imstruction. 

'Phe A nnual Proceedings of the National Education Association 
gives officers, addresses, and proceedings of the meeting of each of 
the departments. 

BOOK REVIEWS 

Tlic book reviews in the Elcmcnbtry School JouriHil^ Educational 
Method, and Childhood Education are well prejiared and, in general, 
cover books related to phases of elementary education. 'I’he monthly 
Loyola Educational Digest gives carefully irreirared bcK>k reviews of 
new books in education, classified alphabeticullj' by author, some of 
which deal with elementary education. 

The Book Review Digest givo.s brief reviews of .some popular books 
in elementary education, listed by authors. The index lists liooks for 
elementary education under headings such as; “Eriucation -Ele¬ 
mentary”; “Education -Experimental Methods”; “Education of 
Children”; “Educational r.sychology”; "School Hygiene”; “School 
Management and Organissation”; “Schools Study and 'reaching”; 
"Teaching.” A book review may be readily found after locating the 
author of a book from the intlex. 

The Cumulative Book Index is valuable as a .source for locating 
title, author, publisher, and price of books. Books dealing with ele¬ 
mentary education are classified under the heading “Education- 
Elementary.” 

The Education Index, since January i, 1929, has listed book re- 
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views pulilished elsewhere under “Book Reviews,” classified accord¬ 
ing to authors. The Ediicalion Index, the Cumulative Book Index, 
and the Book Review Digest are valuable in finding authors under 
subject headings. 

niRECTORIKS AND BIOGRAPHY 

The yearb(X)k or the official organ of each association gives a list 
of regional, .slate, and local associations; membership of the national 
association; and officers and addresses of state and local associations. 
The names of all elementary-education administrators and directors 
are given in Parts I and II of the Educational Directory, published 
by the United States Office of Education. The educational direc¬ 
tories listed on pages 44-47 of the Educational Directory, 1935, are 
valualdc for ascertaining names and addresses of persons active in 
elementary education. 

'Phe Education Index under the heading “Directories” lists the 
mo.st recent educational directories. 

For a directory of private schools the best source is: 

A Handbook for Private School Teachers, Edited by Porter Sargent. Boston: 
Porter Sargent (11 Beacon Street), 1930. 

Biographical riata regarding prominent living educators in elemen¬ 
tary education may be found in: 

Who's Who ill American Educalion, Vols. I-V. Bklited by Robert C. Cook. 
New York: Robert C. Cook Co., 1928-1934. 

Other sources for biographical data are: 

Who's Who in Education: A Biographical Directory of the Teaching Profession. 
Edited by George E. Bowman and Nellie C. Ryan. Greeley, Colorado: Who’s 
Who in Education (509 Twelfth Avenue), 1927. 

Leaders in Education. Edited by J. McKeen Cattell. New York: Science Press, 
1032. 

A Haiuttmok for Primle School Teachers, edited by Porter Sargent, listed above, 
gives biographiail information about educators and teachers in private 
schoola. Various editions, beginning in 1916. 

PERIODICALS 

Most of the educational periodicals from time to time publish 
articles related to elementary education. The most important peri- 
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odicals for workers in elementary education are: the Elemmiary 
School Journd, for scientific and scholarly articles on various sub¬ 
jects, carefully prepared book reviews and editorials, lists of new 
publications, and monthly bibliographies; Childhood Education, for 
articles concerning kindergarten and primary grades, useful reviews 
of children's books, abstracts of research studies in primary educa¬ 
tion, and interesting news items from the field; Edumtioml Method, 
for articles dealing with instruction and supervision, interesting edi¬ 
torial comments, well-prepared book reviews, and lists of current 
publications; Progressive Edumlion, for discussions of progressive 
education. 

Sauvain, Walter H., and Linn, M. W. *‘A List of Trofessionai Afagazines.” 
Elementary Education Series, Bulletin No. a. New York; Oflicc of Elemen¬ 
tary Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1033. 

An annotated list of c<lucational and professional niagazines, claasifiwi under head¬ 
ings; “Educational Administration and Supervision," '‘Educational Research and 
Psychology,” "English and the .Social Studies," "Mathematics and Science,” “Par¬ 
ents and Tcachera," "Phj'sicat Education, Health, and .Safely,” “.School .Art and 
Music,” “Special Fields,” “Vocational Education, fiuiilatue, and Home Making,” 
and "Methods, Devices, and Magazines for Classrirntn Use." This list gives publish¬ 
er, address, and subscription fee of each journal. 

The bulletins and yearbooks of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, the Department of Classroom 'rcacher.s, the De¬ 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the National 
Education Association represent the most significant publications 
by elementary-education associations. 

The Education Index since January i, 1929, the Readers' Guide to 
Periodical Literature, or any guide to periodical literature may be 
used in locating bibliographical data regarding articles published. 

The names and the addresses of publishers of magazines relating 
to elementary education may be found in the Educalion Index. 


RESEARCH COMPLETED 

The Education Index regularly carries a few entries under “Ele¬ 
mentary Education"—Research.” The fullest lists in recent years, 
however, appear in the elementary-education sections of Bibliog¬ 
raphy of Research Studies in Education, United States Office of Edu¬ 
cation Bulletin. The numbers to date in this series arc: for 1926-27, 
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Bulletin Ko. 22, 1928; for 1927-28, Bulletin No. 36, 1929; for 1928- 
29, Bulletin No. 23, 1930; for 1929-30, Bulletin No. 13, 1931; for 
1930 3 L Bulletin No. 16, 1932; for 1931-32, Bulletin No. 6, 1933; 
for 1932 33, Bulletin No. 7, 1934. In recent years the researches 
carried on by state departments of education and state educational 
a.ssociations are no longer listed in this bulletin but are listed sepa¬ 
rately in mimeographed form. The same is true for researches in 
city schcx)l systems (see introductory note in the Bibliography of 
Research Shidies in Education, ig3i-ig32, Bulletin No. 6, 1933). 

Since 1933-34 the H. W. Wilson Company has listed Doctoral 
Dissertations Accepted by American Universities (No. i, 1934), edited 
by I). B. Gilchrist. All dissertations in education are listed alpha¬ 
betically by autbor under “Social Sciences—Education.” 

For earlier researches use: 

Monrok, WAI.TER S., and OniERS. Tm Years of Educational Research, igiS- 
igaj. Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin No. 42. University of Illinois 
Bulletin, \'ol. XXV, No. 51. Urbana, Illinois: Univeraity of Illinois, 1928, 

WiTUEH, Eekanor M. “Educational Research: A Bibliography on Sources Use¬ 
ful in Determining Research Completed or under Way,” Teachers College 
Record, XXXni (January, 1932), 335-40. 

Many rc.scarches conducted by the Institute of School Experi¬ 
mentation of Teachers College, Columbia University, are of special 
intere.st to elementary education. The Annotated Bibliography of Re¬ 
search Studies issued by the Institute in February, 1934, gives re¬ 
searches conducted from June, 1931, to February, 1934. 

RESEARCHES UNDER WAV 

Carter V. Good’s annual bibliography of “Doctors’ Theses under 
Way in Education,” appearing in the January number of the Journal 
of Educational Research starting in 1931, is the most complete refer¬ 
ence for locating educational researches under way. Some of these 
bibliographies have classifications and indexes, and some list only 
l)y author. Other data include title, adviser, and institution. Any 
list cites the earlier ones. 


RESEARCH NEEDED 

Cole, Lwella. Psychology of the Elementary School Subjects, pp. 291-319. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1934. 
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Suggests many intcristing, easy, and prafitaldc rcseardt sliulics Hal may Ijc cardeti 
on by teachers in clcmcntary-schtml grade*. 

New York State Department of Education. XceJrd IMtuaimuii Research 
in Naa York Slafe, pp. 5-6. Trcimrcd umler the Direction of the Commillee 
on Co-ojwsratton in Educational Research Ap{x»int«;d by the Commissioner 
of Education. Alliany, New York; University of the State of New York 
Press, 193.L 

Pages cited deal with elementary ctlucation. 

Breed, Frederick S. “Special Mcthmls in the Elementary School -Problems 
and Methods of Research,” Methods atid Teehnies of Muealwn4sl Kesamh, 
pp, 30 “ 3 S- Review of hklucational Research, Vol. IV, No. 1. Washington: 
American Educational Research Association of the National Education As¬ 
sociation, 1934. 

Lists many important problems rclatcrl to methods in the elementary school. 

Most doctoral (lissortation,sin elementary education profKise prob¬ 
lems for further research, usually in the last chapter. 

STATISTICS 

I'hc Bknnhl Survey of Education in the United Slates, ig^o 1^32 
(United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 2, 1933) is the most 
recent single source for .statistics regarding elementary erlucation. 
Chapter i presents '‘Statistics of State School Systems, 1931 32”; 
chapter ii, “Statistics of City School Systems for the Yh-ar 1931 32"; 

chapter v gives “Statistics of Private Elementary ScliooKs, 1930.31.” 

Statistics showing trends in elementary education may be found 
in the following Imlletins prepared and published by the United 
States Office of Education: 

Report of United Stoles Commissioner of Education for the Year igoa-igoi, II, 
1527-1610, 

Report of United Stales Commissioner of Edmilion for the Year Ended June jO, 
iQxo, II, 663-842. 

Report of United Stales Commissioner of Ediualion for the Year Ended June 30, 
igi6, ir, 15-238. 

Biennial Survey of Edncalian, ipxS-ao, pp. 1-279, S8S“94- Bulletin No. 39,1933. 
Biennial Survey of Edtieaiion, jps4~ig36, pp. 553-802. Bulletin No. 25,1928. 
Biennial Survey of Educalion, iqs8~iq30, I, 59-120; 11 , 1-330. Bulletin No, 30, 
I 93 I' 

Many of the Research Bulletins of the National Education A.s- 
sociatioii give valuable statistical data on pha.ses of elementary edit- 
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cation. The graphic and the tabular presentations of these data are 
conducive to clearness and reading interpretation. Some bulletins 
containing statistical data pertaining to elementary education are: 

The Abilily t>f the SPilcs To Support Eduealion, V'ol. IV, Nos, i and 2, January 
and March, i«|36. 

Siihtrieis in CilySthm.>l Systems, lp36~3y, Vol. V, No. 2, March, 1027. 

7 'lit AdvMift <)/ the Temher Retirement Mcmemcnl, Vol. VI, No. 3, May, 1928. 
Can the. Naluni Afford Tt> IMmxUe Its Children? Vol. VI, No. s, November, 1928. 
Can the Slnles Afford To Edwate Their Children? Vol. VII, No. 1, January, 1929. 
Salary Saiks in City Sehml Systems, sq^S-sq, Vol. VTI, No, 3, May, 1929. 
Iiimtini in Puhlk Edueation, Vol. VIII, No. 4, September, 1930. 

Salaries in City S(had Systems, idjo-jt, Vol, IX, No. 3, May, 1931. 

Tauher Demand and Supply, Vol. IX, No. 5, November, 1931. 

Statistical flata for state and local systems may be obtained from 
annual or biennial reiKtrts prepared and published by the state de¬ 
partments of etlucalion t)f the various states. For a number of states 
thestt reixirts are retarded in publication. 



BLACKBOARDS AND THEIR USE 


R. E. FILDES 

Hay-Kdwards Schtwl, Springfield, Illinois 

By the middle of the nineteenth century educational leaders in 
this country recognized the possibilities of the blackboard as an in¬ 
structional device. More than thirty years earlier, according to au¬ 
thorities,' Professor Claude Crozet had used a blacktoard for in¬ 
structional purposes in the United States Military Academy at West 
Point. Like many other innovations of that period, the introduc¬ 
tion of blackboards into the public schools was due, for the most 
part, to the efforts of Horace Mann. Following his observation of 
classroom practices in Europe, especially in Germany, Mann passed 
few opportunities to emphasize the value of the blacklward as an 
instrument of instruction.^ Although now, after almost a century, 
American schools have departed in many respects from the Gemtan 
model, the blackboard is still standard equipment in American 
classrooms. 

P'ew writers of current literature in education have mentioned the 
blackboard or its use. Two relatively recent articles, however, re¬ 
port studies on utilization of blackboard space in classrooms. Goins 
found in his study of five high schools in Wyoming that “the ma,d- 
mum amount of blackboard space utilized at any one time repre¬ 
sents 54 per cent of the amount installed.*'^ SchmidU reported in 
his study of 423 elementary-school classrooms that, on the average, 
the lineal feet of blackboard space used by teachers was less than a 

■ “The Military Academy at West Point," Barnard's American Journal of Edim- 
tion, Xlir (March, 18C3), 32. 

» For example, Horace Mann, “Seventh Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board 
of Education,” Commoit School Journal, VI (March 15, 1844), 95-96, 

»J. L. Goins, "The Utilization of Blackboards by Higli-Sdiool Teachers," School 
Review, XL (May, 1932), 385. 

■t IIW. Schmidt, “The Use of Blackboards in Elementaiy Schools,” A merican School 
Board Journal, IXXXIII (August, 1931), 39-41, 107. 
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half, and that used by pupils approximately a third, of the number 
of feet in place. 

In the study reported in this article an attempt was made (i) to 
determine how the blacklward is used in elementary-school class¬ 
rooms and (2) to discover possible explanations for the use or the 
lack of use of the blackboard. To this end a check list consisting of 
75 items was prepared and, after several trials and revisions, was 
submitted to 105 teachers in the first eight grades of a relatively 

TABLE I 

Gen'eral Uses Made of the Blackboard by One Hundred 
EleslIentary-School Teachers and Number of 
Teachers Reporting Each Use 

Ubc Number of 

Teachers 

To present inifKirtant facts and principles to be learned. 79 


To illustrate imimrtant and diflicult points. 79 

To make assignments (all types). 77 

To make announcements. 76 

'I'o make daily assignments (simple directions). 75 

To provide (jupil practice (pupils at blackboard). 75 

To make daily assignments, including content. 69 

To give examinations and tests. 60 

To give directions for activities. 55 

To make unit or extended assignments. 53 

To provide a medium for free work. 31 

To present miscellaneous items... 41 


large school .system in Illinois. Seven schools were represented. 
Teachers were requested to check the uses which they had made of 
the blacklxmrd during one school week. One hundred and one check 
lists were returned; the data from one hundred were tabulated. 

'The data iircsented in Table I show that three-fourths or more of 
these teachers used the blackboard for the following general pur¬ 
poses: (t) to present important facts and principles, (2) to illustrate 
important and difficult points, (3) to make assignments, (4) to make 
announcements, and (5) to provide pupil practice in some phase of 
various subjects. Of the remaining six types of use, two relate to as¬ 
signments and one to eacli of the following uses: to give examina¬ 
tions and tests, to give directions for activities, to provide for free 
work, and to provide for teacher activities classed as “miscellaneous.” 
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Table II indicates that in the case of the use of the blackboard to 
place before pupils important facts and principles, the most fre¬ 
quent item presented was new words or new terms; the least fre¬ 
quent was classifications. In most subjects new words and new terms 
are frequently encountered, and alert teachers have learned that the 
most effective method of instruction is to attack new words or new 
terms when they are met and to keep them before the class until 
they are mastered. The use of the blackboard to present rules, 
definitions, key words, brief summaries, and short chussifications is 
also valid jiractice. In brief, the foregoing activities appear, to the 
writer, to represent legitimate uses of the blacklxiard. It is of inter¬ 
est to note, however, that the blackboard was not used for these 
purposes in a large portion of the classrooms studicrl. 

The practice of employing the blacklxiard for the purpose of il¬ 
lustrating important and difficult points is also effective. Difficult 
points were most frequently illustrated by the use of models or 
examples. ITe frequency with which this practice was reported is 
probably explained by the fact that models and examples can lie 
utilized for such jiurposcs in a wide range of the subjects studied. 
They are, for instance, effective for illuminating applications of [irin- 
ciples in arithmetic, in penmanship, or in the fine art.s. Diagrams 
and graphs were least frequently used for purposes of illustration. 
Sketches and maps were also used by relatively few, less than a 
third, of the teachers. In the opinion of the writer, the teachers not 
using graphic illustrations overlooked two very eflective uses of the 
blackboard. Sketch drawings might often be profitably substituted 
for lengthy explanations given in classrooms. 

The blackboard was frequently used to make announcements. 
School events were the items most frequently advertised. Announce¬ 
ments of home-room teachers were next in importance. In only 
per cent of the classrooms was the blackboard used to make an¬ 
nouncements for pupil officers. All the uses in this category are 
effective ways of placing before pupils item.s of common interest. 

In three-fourths of the classrooms studied pupils were sent to the 
blackboard for various purposes. An interesting fact is that such 
practice was provided in handwriting more frequently than in arith¬ 
metic. The emphasis given handwriting can he explained in part by 
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TABLE n 

Spkcihc Uses Mai:»e dp the Blackboard by One Hundred 
Ki.emENTARY-School Teachers and Number of 


Teachers Reporting Each Use 

Vm; Number of 

* Tciichcrs 

lo Jireseist Hoiwrlant. facts and principles to be learned: 

t. Xew words or new terms. 71 

2. Rules or iirlnriplcs. 26 

3. Brief summaries. 25 

4. Definilioiis. ,. 25 

S- Key words la irn[K)rlaru ideas. 25 

6. tTassifieations, etc. 17 

To iiluatratc important anrt ditVicult points: 

», By itwpiel or example. 59 

1. By desTionsiralion of process. 36 

3. By graphic ilhmtration: 

tj) Sketch or map. 30 

ft) Diagram or graph.. 27 

To make sminnimcincnls: 

!. Of ss bool events. 64 

2. For honre room teachers.. 30 

3. For the princijail.. 22 

4. For pupil ortkers.. 13 

To provide pupil practice: 

1. in bandwrilinR.. 38 

2. In the fundamentals of arithmetic. 33 

3. In sjK'llirig. 31 

4. In drawing . 28 

5- In English usage. 23 

6. In the fundamentals of music. 9 

To give examinations and tests. 60 

To give directions for activities: 

t. Training in work-ty[)e reading. 38 

;>. Telling individual pupils "things to do”. 36 

3. ('tilling and dismissing classes. 10 

l o provide a medium for free work: 

1. In the primary grades. 24 

2. In the intermediate grades. d 

3. In lire upiter grades. r 

To present mi»cdlane0U8 items; 

1. Pupil achievement in class activities. 30 

2. Supplementary references. 29 

3. DilKcoIties likely to be met. 28 
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TABLE ll- Cmlinuid 

Tea:i;hers 

To present miscellaneous hems—Conlinued; 

4. Records in punctuality and attendance. 16 

5. Pupil achievement in health habits. , . 14 

To make assignments (all types): 

1. Questions to be answered. 50 

2. Problems to be solved. 41 

3. Paragraphs or pages in lexlbooas .. 34 

4. Exercises.... .... 29 

5. Projects to be worked out.. 23 

6. Topics in textbook. . iS 

7. Units to be mastered.. 18 

S. Chapters in tcxtlrook. 7 

To make daily assignments (simi)lc directions): 

1. In reading. 34 

2. In arithmetic. 32 

3. In language. 23 

4. In art. ig 

5. In health. 18 

6. In geography. 16 

7. In history or civics. 12 

8. In music. ... lo 

To make daily assignments, including content: 

1. Examples of work clesircti. 49 

2. I’roblerns in arithmetic. 32 

3. Words in spelling. 32 

4. Language forms—conjugations, declensions, etc. 13 

To make unit or extended assignments: 

X. In arithmetic. 17 

2. In geography. 14 

3. In health. 14 

4. In reading. 14 

5. In language. 12 

6. In history or civics. g 

7. In music. 7 

8. In art. s 


tile £act that pupils in the primary grades are frequently sent to the 
blackboard to practice letter formations. Worcls in spelling and 
problems in arithmetic were practiced on the blackboard by pupils 
in approximately a third of the classrooms. It is exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult to justify these practices. Time is wasted by pupils in going to 
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the blackboard and in finding their places. A defense of the practice 
sometimes made is that it reveals aspects of pupil difficulty which 
may be of assistance to teachers in planning remedial measures. 
However, difficulties met in class are, for the most part, limited in 
their application. If a difficulty is individual in nature, personal at¬ 
tention should be given by the teacher. If the difficulty is more or 
less generally found among the pupils, that particular phase of the 
subject should be presented again. 

I'hree-fifths of the teachers indicated that they used the black¬ 
board for giving tests and examinations. For short tests or quizzes 
consisting of few questions, the practice is perhaps justified, but for 
longer examinations the questions can be more effectively presented 
on paper. Duplicated materials are more economical because they 
conserve the pupil's time by permitting undivided attention to the 
task in hand and because they conserve pupil energy by reducing 
eyestrain, especially in poorly lighted classrooms. Consequently, 
when teachers have access to simple and inexpensive duplicating de¬ 
vices, a defense of the use of the blackboard for tests would be some¬ 
what difficult to make. (Duplicating devices were part of the equip¬ 
ment in all the schools represented.) 

The uses made of the blackboard in assigning work are presented 
under the last four general headings in Table II. In making assign¬ 
ments (all types), the teachers most frequently used the blackboard 
for the puriKisc of placing before the class questions to be answered. 
A possible explanation of the emphasis given this activity may be 
found in the fact that the procedure is applicable in all subjects 
which involve work-type reading, such as English, geography, his¬ 
tory, and health. The use of the blackboard to present problems to 
be solved was next in frequency of mention. A noteworthy fact is 
that the designation of paragraphs or pages in textbooks was the 
type of assignment used by a third of the teachers reporting. 

Blackboards were used in three-fourths of the classrooms to make 
short daily assignments. I'his procedure was practiced most fre¬ 
quently in classes in reading and in arithmetic and least often in 
music and in history. 

More than half the teachers reporting used the blackboard to 
make unit or extended assignments in one or more subjects. While 
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the practice was most contmon in arithmetic classes, only seventeen 
teachers indicated that they used the blackboard for this purjrose. 
A slightly smaller number of teachers employed this procedure in 
geography, in reading, and in health. 

Utilization of the blackboard for a.ssigning work in classrooms is 
a traditional practice. Under many conditions the practice is valid, 
but in some instances other more effective methods might be em¬ 
ployed, On the other hand, it does not ncces.sarily follow that, be¬ 
cause the ty|re of assignment used is unircdagogical, the method of 
presentation is devoid of merit. 


TABLE in 

Utilizatio.v of Blackboard Space my Teachers an’d by Pwins 
iis' One Hundred Ei,F.aiE.NTAUY Schoolrooms 


HtACKiKiAKu Used 

or Room* im Wimii 
MtAfiiWiABu Was Uskb 


I 

I‘rc<|ucnl ly j 


Never 

By teacher; 

Front blackboard. 

So 

0 

0 

Hide blackboard. 

.s« 

27 

X2 

2 

Rear blackboard. 

IS 

11 

By pupils: 

Front blackboard only. 

3 S 

40 

1 1 

All blackboard space. 

52 

.^0 

6 


In brief, the use of the blackboard to present short lists of ques¬ 
tions focused on reading materials in the hands of the pupils ap¬ 
pears, for the most part, to be desirable practice. Under correspond¬ 
ing conditions problems and exercises may be similarly classified. 
For long lists of problems or questions, however, the desirability of 
the practice may be questioned. For this type of assignment, es¬ 
pecially the unit assignment, duplicated materials are more effec¬ 
tive. The pupils’ time and energy are conserved by the use of such 
materials because the necessity of copying facts from the blackboard 
is eliminated and because eyestrain, which often results from at¬ 
tempts to read from the blackboard, is reduced. Furthennore, dis¬ 
tracting influences that frequently operate when the attention of pu¬ 
pils is divided between the blackboard and the task at hand are 
avoided. 
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Facts relating to utilization of blackboard space by teachers and 
by pupils are presented in Table III. The front blackboard is used 
frequently by eighty-nine, and the side blackboard by fifty-eight, 
of the teachers reporting. The percentage of teachers not utilizing 
such space was insignificant. The rear blackboard, however, was 
used frequently by only fifteen teachers. The teachers indicated 
that, when iiupils worked at the blackboard, all the blackboard 
space was utilized frequently in fifty-two, and occasionally in thirty, 
of the classrooms. In thirty-five classrooms, however, frequent use 
of the blacklioard by the pupils was limited to the front blackboard. 
All the blackboard space was needed at times in a majority of the 
classrooms. 

At the end of the check list teachers were asked: “Has your use 
of blacklioanls been decreased because of easy access to duplicating 
devices?” An atlirmative answer was given by 52 per cent of the 
respondents. 

SUMMARY STATEMENTS 

t. When teachers have access to simple and inexpensive duplicat¬ 
ing devices, tlu-y use blackboards less extensively than when no such 
devices arc available. 

2. In approximately half the classrooms studied, large portions 
of the blaeklxiard space were used only occasionally. 

3. 'I'he dc.sirability of using the blackboard for assigning work, 
excepting short lists of questions, problems, or exercises, may be 
questioned. 

4. With the possible exception of short tests, means more effective 
than the use of the blackboard may be found for the presentation of 
examination questions. 

5. I'he practice of sending pupils to the blackboard to work is, 
for the most part, a wasteful procedure. 

6. Use of the blackboard is an effective method of presenting im¬ 
portant facts and principles, such as new words, new items, rules, 
definitions, principles, brief summaries, and rough outEnes. 

7. Tim quality of instruction may be improved in many instances 
by utilizing the blackboard for the purpose of illustrating important 
and difficult points. Graphic illustrations, especially sketch draw¬ 
ings, afford an effective method of clarifying obscure points. 



COMPOSITION ERRORS IN LETTERS WRITTEN 
BY CHILDREN OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL 


PATRICIA S. GEOGHEGAN 
Kelley High School, Chicago 

JAMES A. FITZGERALD 
Loyola UnivcnsUy, Chicago 


Errors made in letters written in life outside the school are valid 
data for basic remedial procedures in composition because the mis¬ 
takes in these letters are made in actual life-situations. A knowledge 
of these important types of errors should be of benefit in the preven¬ 
tion of many common language errors in children's writing. This 
article is the report of an investigation of the composition errors 
made in 748 letters written by fifth-grade children in life outside the 
school 

DATA 

These letters were part of a collection of 4,500 life letters written 
by children in 41 states of the Union.' The letters selected for this 
investigation were sorted into ten categories according to age, sex, 
and place of school attendance. The errors of the various categories 
in each letter were checked with a reliable and tested technique. The 
errors were compared with respect to the age, sex, and place of 
school attendance of the writers of the letters. 

FINDINGS 

Since the findings seemed to be little affected by the age factor, 
the error comparisons for the various ages are omitted in Table I, 
which presents the composition errors in the 748 life letters of fifth- 
grade children. 

^ James A. Fitzgerald, "The Vocabulary, Spelling Errors and Situations of Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Grade Children’s Letters Written in Life outside the School.” Un¬ 
published Doctor’s Thesis, College of Education, University of Iowa, 1931. See also 
James A, Fitzgerald and Patricia S. Gcoghegnn, "Letter-Form Errors in Letters 
Written by Fifth-Grade Pupils," Elementary School Journal, XXXV (September, 1034), 
42-47. 
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TABLE I 

Number or Composition Errors m 748 Letters Written by 
F imi-G rade Children in Life outside the School 


Nuudes ot Numbsh 0* 

Ebbohs w Esrobs in 

Letters or Letteeb or 

RdeaeIVi’ils Ueban Poms 


Ekkoksin 
Ate 

Letters 


Boys Girls Boys Girls Number 


Number of letters exaniincri. 

Approximate number ot running words, i 

I. Punctuation; 

a) Comma: 

(i) Omission before conjunction 
in compound sentence. 

(а) Omission setting off ele¬ 
ments in a series. 

CO Omission setting off "yes,” 
"no,” or "well”. 

(4) Omission after introductory 
words.. 

(s) Omission setting off direct 
quotation. 

(б) Omission setting off an ap- 

posilive. 

(7) Omission after an adverbial 

clause. 

(8) Omission in dates and ad¬ 
dresses. 

(9) Omission setting off a non- 

restrictivc clause. 

(10) Omission selling off words 

of address. 

(11) Omission setting off paren¬ 
thetical idea. 

(la) Used unnecessarily. 


b) Period; 

i i) Omission of terminal period.. 
a) Omission after abbreviation.. 

g) Omission alter initials. 

4) Used unnecessarily. 


c) Apostrophe; 

fi) Omission in contraction. 

(a) Omission in expressing posses¬ 
sion . 

(3) Used unnecessarily. 
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TABLE l-~Con(mua 


Emo* 

Nuubkk or 

EMOIS IK 
I.ETTE 23 or 
Ruxai. PurilU! 

Nombek or 
IvXEoas m 
I.EriKKS or 
Ubban I»upii.s 

Easons m 

Att 

LsTTKaS 


Boys 

Girls 

Hoys 

Girls 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

d) Interrogation mark: 

(i) Omission after question. 

113 

160 

127 

97 

Rl 

S.o 

(2) Used unnecessarily. 

4 

0 

2 

3 

m 

.1 

Total. 

n6 

lOo 

129 

100 

SOS 

S-x 

e) Quotation marks: 







ft) Omission in direct quotation. 

31 

66 

44 

89 


2.2 

(at Omission in titles. 

17 

.14 

30 

IQ 


1.0 

(3; Used unnecessarily. 

0 

7 

6 

8 

2 X 

.3 

Total. 

38 

107 

80 

116 

341 

3.4 

f) Semicolon: 

(i) Omission in compound sen- 







tence. 

1 

26 

16 

24 

6y 

.7 

f j) Omission in series. 

0 

1 

3 

3 

() 

. X 

(3) Used unnecessarily. 

0 

2 

0 

I 

3 

* 

Total. 

■ 

29 

18 

28 

70 

0.8 

g) Hyqihen: 







m Omission in syllabification... 


n 

8 

6 

29 

.3 

(2) Omission in compound nu- 






meral. 


5 

0 

s 

xo 

. X 

(3) Used unnecessarily. 

Wm 

2 

2 

S 

9 

.t 

Total. 

4 

18 

10 

16 

48 

0-S 

h) Colon: 

(i) Omission after expressions in¬ 
troducing list, statement, or 







quotation. 

2 

s 

5 

x6 


■3 

(2) Omission in statement of lime 


I 

4 

4 

a 


(3) Used unnecessarily. 

R 

1 

0 

I 

2 

* 

Total. 

3 

7 

9 

21 

39 

0.4 

i) Exclamation mark: 







(tl Omission after exclamation.. 
(2) Used unncces.sarily. 

s 

0 

S 

0 

XI 

0 

x6 

z 

37 

1 

■*“ 

Total. 

s 

s 

n 

17 

38 

0.4 

All punctuation errors... 

694 

1.174 

1,026 

1,107 

4,001 

40,1 


Less than oa per cent. 
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^9J5] 


TABLE l—Confmutd 



EtlKJA 

Numukr or 
Errum m 

I.ETTKR 8 OF 

Rvrai, 1 'urii.s 

Number op 
Errors in 
Letters op 
Urdan Pwas 

Errors in 

Ali 

Letters 



May* 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

a. Miscellaneous errors; 

a) Number not written out. 

113 

204 

17s 

130 

622 

6,2 

6) Error in use of homonym. 

S8 

80 

79 

S 9 

276 

2,8 

c) Word incorrectly used. 

6g 

S8 

73 

49 

249 

2-5 


Unneemary abbreviation. 

27 

78 

SS 

84 

244 

2,4 

e. 

Omission of vrords. 

45 

61 

St 

S 7 

214 

2 I 

A 

Unnecessary woiris. 

S 3 

3 S 

47 

S 9 

194 

1.9 

£ 

Use of slang and vulgarisms.... 

18 

S8 

f’S 

33 

174 

1.7 

% 

Unncceasaty repetition. 

21 

7 

17 

10 

SS 

.6 

i] 

Intcrjxtialed laughter. 

IS 

17 

17 

6 

SS 

.6 


Error in syllabification. 

3 

13 

3 

IS 

34 

•3 

K 

Use of double negative. 

3 

17 

S 

7 

32 

•3 


Total. 

42s 

628 

587 

S09 

2,149 

21,6 

3. Sentence structure: 

a) Run-on sentence. 

I 4 S 

167 

167 

97 

S 7 d 

S.8 

b 

1 Incomplete sentence. 

67 

X 43 

82 

83 

37 S 

3.8 

C/ 

Redundant or ambiguous sen¬ 
tence..... 

.30 

41 

28 

49 

148 

i-S 

d 

1 Misplaced modifier .. 


0 

2 

3 

II 

.1 

e 

t Double subject... 

2 

I 

0 

3 

6 

. I 


Total... 

250 

3 S 2 

279 

23s 

I, ltd 

11.2 

4. Capital kitcra; 

a) Omission in first word of sentence 

144 

101 

iiS 

122 

48s 

4-9 

b 

) Used unnecessarily.. 

S 4 

S8 

70 

63 

24s 

2 -S 

c 

i Omission in proper name. 

46 

43 

82 

33 

20dj 

2,0 

d 

) Orai-ssion in days of the week.... 

17 

IC 

22 

10 

S 9 

.6 

e 


8 

IS 

9 

a 

40 

■ 4 

f 

1 Omission in months of the year,. 

3 

s 

4 

s 

17 

.2 

) Omission in "I” or "O”. 

I 

1 

6 

G 

8 

.1 

h 

) Omission in initials... 

2 

C 

2 

r 

S 

.1 

t 

1 Omission in direct quotation. ... 

0 

c 

I 

G 

I 



Total. 

27s 

233 

314 

242 

1,064 

10,7 

$. Paragraphing: 

0) Omission of paragraph division.. 

147 


226 

162 

70S 

7-1 

b) Unnecessary paragraph division. 

16 

f 

7 

16 

48 

• S 


Total. 

163 

i8j 

233 

17S 

7 Sfi 

7.6 
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TABLE l-CoiUinutd 


Kumkxx nr or 

Kukoks w KuEnas tn 

LrmLttii or I^T was nr 
Kt XAt ruciui Uk«*» rirrn.m 


6. Adjectives and wlverte; 

a) Use of adjective for adverb. 

b) Lack of agreement between modi¬ 
fier and word modified. 

c) Confusion of "a” and "an”. 

d) Error in use of demonstrative ad¬ 
jective . 

e) Wrong comparative form. 


Verb; 

a.) l^ck of agreement Ijctwecn verb 
and subject. 

b) Confusion of past tense and past 

participle. 

c) Uso of present tense for past tense 

d) Use of past tense for present tense 

e) Wrong sequence. 

/) Contusion of present tense and 

present progressive. 

g) Error in auxiliare. 

/«) Infinitive needed...... 


S. Conjunctions and prepositions: 

а) Wrong preposition. 

б) Use of preposition for verb. 

c) Confusion of preposition and 

conjunction. 

Total. 


9. Pronouns: 

o) Mistake in case of personal pro-, 
noun. 

b) Lack of agreement between pro¬ 
noun and antecedent. 

c) Indefinite antecedent. .. 

d) Error in use of demonstrative 

pronoun. 


10. Nouns: 

a) Wrong formation of plural. 



All errors 


9 
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It is interesting to note that the girls made a larger number of 
mistakes per letter in the use of the comma than did the boys (2.6 
compared with 2.0) and the same number of errors in proportion to 
the number of running words as the boys (1.7 per cent for each). The 
boys made a larger number of miscellaneous errors in proportion to 
the number of running words used than did the girls. The boys made 
proportionately more errors in sentence structure than did the girls. 
'Fhey usi;d more run-on sentences per letter than the girls, yet the 
girls’ letters contained more redundant and ambiguous sentences 
than the boys’ letters. In paragraphing the boys made comparatively 
more mistakes than the girls. Comparisons of other punctuation 
errors may be made by the use of the table. 

A contparison of the mistakes of rural and city children is interest¬ 
ing. 'fhe rural boy.s made 694 punctuation errors in 121 letters, and 
the rural girls made 1,174 punctuation errors in 207 letters. The 
urban boys made 1,026 punctuation errors in 217 letters, and the 
urban girls made 1,107 errors of the same type in 203 letters. 

Punctuation mistakes ranked first in frequency, comprising 40.1 
per cent of all compo.sition errors in the study. Among the punctua¬ 
tion ern>rs, mistakes in the use of the comma and of the period led in 
frequency. In fact, errors in the use of the comma and the period 
made up 59 per cent of all the mistakes in punctuation. Miscel¬ 
laneous errors ranked second in frequency, comprising 21.6 per cent 
of all composition errors. In this category the failure to write out 
numbers, homonym errors, and incorrect use of words were most 
frequent. Mistakes in sentence structure ranked third in frequency; 
run-on, incomplete, redundant, and ambiguous sentences made up 
almost all the errors of this type. Errors in the use of the capital 
ranked fourth in frequency, making up 10.7 per cent of aU the com¬ 
position errors. In this category the omission of the capital in the 
first word of a sentence, the unnecessary use of capitals, and failure 
to Ufsc capita! letters in proper names occurred most often. Fifth in 
frequency were the paragraph errors, wliich made up 7.6 per cent of 
all composition mistakes. Mistakes in the use of the adjective and 
adverb comprised 4 per cent of the composition errors and ranked 
sixth in frequency. Verb errors ranked seventh, with the lack of 
agreement between verb and subject first in frequency. Conjunc- 
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tion and preposition errors, which made up o.g per cent of all com¬ 
position errors, ranked eighth in frequency. Pronoun and noun 
errors w'erc few and ranked ninth and tenth, respectively. 

'fable II shows that rural Ijoys made 5.74 punctuation errors per 
letter; rural girls, 5.67; urban boys, 4.73; and urban girls, 5.45. 
Rural children made 5.70 punctuation errors per letter, while the 
average of the punctuation errors made by the urlran children was 

TABl.K ri 


Average per Leiter of Composition' Errors in 7^8 Letters Written 

BV Firni-ORADE CHILDREN IN LIFE OUnSIUK THE .SCHOOI. 


Tvpi: «r Eskok 

AvunAor. Xruiirii or 

nr UtiiiAL PivriLs 

Avm«s« Ntmans or 
Kumms is ErtTaits 
«ir C»»w Pi.'»“ii.s 

. 

1! 


Hoys 

Gifh 

Twlal 

Hoya 


TwUi 

I.>tmg,! 

Puncluatitm errore. 

S 74 

5 

5 70 

4 7,1 

S 45 

S oS 

5 .15 

JIi.weHa(iet>us error;.. . . 


.1 0.1 
« 70 

.1 21 

1 .S4 

2 78 

I 30 

2.5« 

1 16 

2 61 

2.87 
« 49 

Scnlenfe-slructure errors . 

a 07 

I 33 

Capital errors. 

3.27 

t t .l 

1 55 

« 45 

1 II) 

» 32 

1.42 

I’uragriipliing errors. 

> .15 

.HS 

1 os 

t 07 

,W1 

08 

J 01 

Arijective anU arlvcrli errors 

■5» 

,x,s 

■ 73 

.1* 

.40 

,1.5 

■SJ 

Verb errors.. 

Conjunction and preixwilicm er- 

.(12 

4* 

40 

.17 

.4.5 

.40 

.44 

rors... 

• >s 

. 1 1 

■ 1.1 

, } t 

■ 1.1 

.12 

. 13 

Pronoun errors. 

.08 


cRi 

07 

.08 

oS 

.07 

N oun errors. 

.04 

ot 

.03 

oa 

,01 

Ot 

.03 

Total... 

‘<5 35 

_ 

1,1 78 

tt la 

I j 24 

la 18 

*3-32 


5.08. This table shows that, in all tyiies of composition errors except 
errors in the use of pronouns, the urban children averaged fewer 
mistakes per letter than the rural children. In the errors made In the 
use of the capital, the verb, conjunctions and prepositions, and the 
pronoun, the rural girls averaged fewer mistakes per letter than the 
urban girls. In the use of nouns and paragraphs urban and rural 
girls were equally at fault. If all types of composition errors are 
considered, the data show that rural boys made 16.35 errors per 
letter and rural girls 13.86 per letter. Rural boys and girls together 
averaged 14.78 errors per letter. Urban boys made 12.12 errors per 
letter and urban girls 12.24 errors per letter. Together, urban boys 
and girls averaged 12,18 errors per letter. The average number of 
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comi»»itian mistakes f>er letter for the entire study was 13.32. When 
the number of running words written by each group is taken into 
consideration, it is found that the urban children made proportion¬ 
ately fewer composition errors than the rural children. 

StIMMASV 

In the letters used in this investigation, 338 boys wrote an 
average of appitjximately 115 words to a letter; 410 girls wrote an 
average of 149 words to a letter. The lx>ys wrote about 38,870 
running words and the girls 61,090. The rural children wrote 44,758 
running words, and the urban children wrote 55,202 words. The 
total mimlKT of running words was 99,960. The total number of 
composition ern^rs made was 9,962, or an average of 13.32 per letter. 
A careful examination of the data shows that many of the errors 
were the eojsscquencc of negligence and many more the result of 
ignorance of the simplest skills of writing. Attention to these find¬ 
ings should acquaint teachers and supervisors with the types of 
erirora prevalent in sf»oiUaneous writing. This knowledge should be 
of value in directing well-ordered remedial work and in planning 
prewnltve measures for better composition. 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON FOREIGN EDUCATION 


JAMES F. ABEL 
United State (WTice of Fklucation 

The usual large number of ofikial annual rejxtrls on education 
appeared during the year. They include the mtmria of Latin Amer¬ 
ica, fairly uniform returns from the many ntm-self-goveming parts 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, and distinctive compila¬ 
tions of data from each of the Slavonic and the Germanic language 
countries. A few are listed here as types with the exjsectation that 
the reader will understand that he can |>rocure similar one.s for other 
iwlitical divisions. Proceedings of international congresas and 
works on various phasi;s of international relations in education have 
come rapidly from the [jress. Many years of work among the trilres 
of Africa is resulting in various articles and iKKiks on the native 
ways of thinking and living. The tendency to study and rejx)rt on 
some phase of education as it apjrears in many countrie.s is growing 
and for the past year has expressed itself in such publications as 
"Medical Education and the Reform of Medical Stutlie.s,'' VAimh- 
sion aux koks secandaires, VEnsdgnemenl scemdaire des jeunes fdks 
en Europe, and others of like nature. Several works valuable in the 
lustory of education arc included in this list. 

Gknerai. Rekkrknxts 

247, Akat6, Am#.ue. VEnseipteamtl SMondairc da jmies fdks en Europe, Pub¬ 

lic sous Ics auspices de la F&l^ration ties Femmes Dipkmta da IJni- 
versitfes. Brussels: Office de Publicilfe Atic. Btabliss. J. Lebfigue & Cie., 
1934, Pp, 312. 

An account of secondary education for girls in thirty countries of Europe and 
in the United States, publislred under the au«picc* of the Intcrnaliorml K«kra- 
tion of Univeraity Women, Contains graplis, tables, and a list of the schools 
visited in each country, 

248. BtraisAU Lwernational d’Rijucation. VAdmisskm aux kola smn- 

daires d'aprk ks domkes Journia par ks ministires de VimtnicUon 
publique, Geneva: Bureau International d’Education, 1934. Pp, 223. 
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A comjjiklron of data from fifly-fivc countries on the question of admission to 
iccondaiy ichcwta from the social and the economic points of view as well as the 

pwlagogfcaJ ant! psychological. 

24g. BiTRSAii iHTEESATiaNAi, n’l^DUCATioN. Im, scoldfUi oUigiUoin el sa pro- 
tmigiUim d'aprh ks d»nn4es foumies par les minislbres de Vinstruclioii 
puUiqm. Clcncva: Bureau International d’fiducation, 1934. Pp. 232. 
Prolonging compulsory schooling is a live issue in many countries. This study 
of the is a compilation of data from forty-seven national school ad- 

minkiralions. 

250. Bt'RKAi? iNTEENATioNAt D'£»ocArioj?. Le Self-Gomiwient a Vicole. Ge¬ 

neva: Bureau International d’Education, 1934. Pp. 170. 

A report l»»d on 518 experiences in 16 countries. The summary of the replies 
to a queslionnai re is followed by a study of some psychological p roblems which 
schooi self-government raises and by three appendixes on other aspects of the 
question. 

251. BlTHNEr, Db. ErrENNK. "Medical Education and the Reform of Medical 

Studies,” Qmrlerly Bidldin of the Bealtft Organimlim of the League of 
Niitkns, 11 (Dettcmbcr, 1933), 620--749. 

An attempt to find out in what direction the practice of medicine and education 
in mcflidne are moving. Cltses with descriptions of the curriculums of studies 
in eighteen trounlrics. 

252. BliTl.ES, N1CH01.A8 Murray. Armiud Report for 1^34 of the Division of 

Itikreoufse md Education of the Carnegie Endovmieftt for International 
Peim. New York: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1935. 
?p. 68. 

D«!s with the activities of the division in the United States, Europe, Latin 
America, and the Orient. 

253. Great Bretain Board of Edocation. Industry and Art Education on the 

Cotitimtil. Educational Pamphlet No. 102 (Industry Series, No. 14). 
Ixindon: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1934. Pp. 136. 

An investigation of art education, chieay in its industrial aspect, made by mem- 
Imrs of the Board of Education staff. Includes the schools of Austria, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Milan, Germany, Zurich, and Paris. 

254. “The International University Conference,” Universities Review, VII (Octo- 

l>er, 1934). 3 g-S 9 - 

The report of a conference held at Oxford, England, from June 29 to July 2, 
1934, attended by delegates from universities in twenty-two countries. 

3 SS' JouvENEt, Henry de, and Others. The Educational RSle of the Press. 
Paris: League of Nations’ Institute of InteUectual Co-operation, 1934- 
Pp. 90. 

An attempt to answer the question: Is the press able to raise the intellectual 
level of the people and, if so, by what means? 
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256. Kandel, I. L. (Editor). Biucalioital Yearbook of Ike Inkrnalimid Imliluk 

of Teachers CoUege, lOM- York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, 1934. Pp. xvi-f 564. 

Tlie first 390 paiies of this issue of the Yearbook are a careful iramklion of the 
Atlas de t'eimigmmnt en France, reviewed as Item 380 in this list as one of the 
best books of its kind published. This translation into English is most welcome. 
The concluding pages deal with "Higher liducation in Soviet Russia and the 
New Student*’ and "The Making of Naais." 

257. Mever, Anoi.mt E. Modern European Educators and Their Work. New 

York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. Pp-xiv-(-242. 

Deals mainly with mmiern educators, about whom little lia,s been written in 
English, of the progressive type that the author considers the kinsmen of the 
great teachers of all time and all !and.s. 

258. Percv, Lord Eustace, Nu.v.v, Sir Percy, and lVi«o.v, Dover (Joint 

Editorial Board), The Year Book of Education, London: Pub¬ 
lished in association with the University of London Institute of Educa¬ 
tion by Evans Bros., Ltd., 193s- Pp- 968. 

The fourth iasuc of a scries begun in TTic association of the University of 
London Institute of Erlucation through a joint ctlitorial iioartl lias resulted in 
the addition of certain new features on fields of research in wliich tlie institute 
is actively interested. 

259. Proceedings of the luternalional Congress on the Edmalion of the Deaf, Held 

at the New Jersey School for (be Deaf, West Trenton, June iS to aj, rpjj. 
West Trenton, New Jersey: New Jemey School for the Deaf, 1934. Pp. 
x-l-638. 

Contains articles concerning education of the deaf in Italy, England, Japan, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Belgium, 

260. Turosienski, Si;vekin K. Foreign and Comparative Education—A List of 

References, United States Office ofEdiication Bulletin No. 10,1934. Pp. 
viii-j-Go. 

Published to meet a considerable demand for bibliographies and detailed data 
on education in, other countries. 

261. Ware, Edith E. (Editor), The Study of InlcrnaHonal Relations in the 

UtiUed Slates—Survey forii)j4. New York; Columbia University Press, 
1934. Pp. xviii-t-S04. 

A comprehensive survey of the organizations in the United Stales that deal 
with international relations and of their activities in 1934. Publislied for the 
American National Committee on Intellectual Co-operation of the League of 
Nations. 
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By Countries 

AREICA 

262. Westerjiann, Diekeich, TAe African To-day. Londoa; Oxford Univer¬ 

sity Press, 1934. Pp. xvi-l-344. 

One of a series of monographs on African problems published by the Interna¬ 
tional Institute of African Languages and Cultures. 

ARGENTINA 

263. “Conmemoracidn del dneuentenario de la ley de educaddn Comfin, No. 

1420. Congreso pedagdgico sudamericano celebrado en Buenos Aires en 
el afio 1882,” El monilor de la educacidn comHn, LIII (Junio de 1934). 
Pp. 278. 

A historical document published as part of the commemoration of the fiftietli 
anniversary of the law of public education in Argentina. Gives the proceedings 
of the South American Pedagogical Congress held in Buenos Aires in 1882. 

264. CoKSFja Nacional de Educaci6n. Educacidn comHn en la capital, provin¬ 

cial y terrllorios nacioitalcs, ado ipjz. Buenos Aires: Consejo Nadonal 
clc Educaddn, 1934. Pp. 492. 

The annual report presented by the National Council of Education to the 
Ministry of Education. Gives detailed description, accounts, and statistics of 
education in Argentina for 1932. 

AUSTRALIA 

265. Cole, I’ERCtVAL R. (Editor), The PrUnary School Curriculum in Australia. 

Australian Council for Educational Research Series, No, 16. Melbourne: 
Melbourne University Press, 1932. Pp. xiv-)-3io. 

This study is the work of twelve educators, all of whom are familiar not only 
with their own education systems but with those of other countries. The chap¬ 
ters deal with items such as curriculum theory, the relation of the curriculum 
to industrial and social needs, and curriculum-making and revision. 

266. Cunningham, K. S., and Price, W. T. The Standardization of an Austra¬ 

lian ArUhmelic Test. Australian Council for Educational Research 
S'eries, No. 21. Melbourne: Melbourne University Press, i 934 - Pp. ii6- 
The results of an investigation carried on to make available to Australian 
teachers a measuring rod for gauging the progress and the attainments of their 
pupils in arithmetic. 

267. Meijdrum, H. J. An Invesligalion into Secondary School Mathematics. 

Australian Council for Educational Research Series, No. 25. Melbourne: 
Melbourne University Press, 1934' Pp- 

An inquiry into the results of an examination in arithmetic and algebra taken 
by about eleven thousand pupils in New South Wales, most of whom had had 
three years of study in a secondary school. 
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368. WHEEtER,D. K, The Vdmof IhcPrmnlimioJError as aTcadtingDevice. 
Australian Council for Educational Research Series, No. 30. Melbourne; 
Melbourne Universilj' Press, 1934. Pp. 32. 

The author condudw. *‘Tlic method ot preventioR errors for a certain period 
when teachinR new mnierial is really worth while, in that its cfT«:l is fdt 
throughout the.whole pcriorl over which the teachitig is carried out, both by 
way of an increased score and a dccrcaserl number of errors. It would seem to 
be particularly valuable when applied to the plain inductive metlitKl." 

AtiBTRIA 

269. Swot, Fletcher Harper. The FinamEig of Imliiulmts of Public In~ 

siruclion in Austria. European Policies of Financing Public Educational 
Institutions, Vol. III. Universitj? of California Ihiblicaliom in Educa¬ 
tion, Vol. VllI, No. 3. Berkeley, California: University of California 
Press, 1934- Pp- x+251-344. 

The thirti of a series, the first two of which deal with France and Csasrhoalo- 
vakia, respectively. The author states; “Austria offers no more valuable lesson 
to the United .States than this, that however superior lo dcccniralircil Kystems 
may be a group of state-supporleri school systems, such sysleni.s will never suc¬ 
ceed in equalizing school burdens, .school revenues, and educational oppor¬ 
tunities.” 

HELCtUil 

270. Bahwen's, U:on. Code, de I'enseigiiemenl supMmir. Brussels: L’Edition 

UniverscUe, 1934. Pp. viii-f-jsA. 

The most recent compilation of the laws, decrees, and regulations governing 
higher education in Belgium. 


CANADA 

271. Annual Report of the Schools of New Brunswick 1933-34. Fredericton, New 

Brunswick: Chief Superintendent of Education, 1935. Pp. 288. 

Typical, except for Quebec, ot the annual official reporta on education issued by 
the departments of education of the provinces of C’anada. 

272. Weir, Georoe M. The Separate School Question in Canada. Toronto: 

Ryerson Press, 1934. Pp. x-|'398. 

A historical account based mainly on such primary sources of information as 
Hansard reports, legal decisions, orders in council, smional papers, statutes, 
and contemporary press reports. 

CHINA 

273. WooDirEAD, II. G. W. (Editor). The China Year Book, 1934. Shanghai: 

North-China Daily News StHerald, Ltd., 1934. Pp. xxviu+Ssd. (Chica¬ 
go; University of Chicago Press.) 

Contains chapters on population and language, public health, erlucation, reli¬ 
gions, government, finance, and other subjects necessary to an understanding 
of education in China. 
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COLOMBIA 

274. Memoria del minislerio de educacidn nacional al congreso de ip34, tomo I. 

Bogot&; Iniprenta Nacional, 1934. Pp. xxii+276. 

Includes the annual reports of the Minister anti the Secretary of National Ed¬ 
ucation and separate reports for each of the Departments of Colombia. 

COSTA MCA 

275. GonzAlek, Ltns Felipe. La evolucidn de la inslruccidn pUblica en Costa 

Rica. San Josfi: Imprenta Nacional, 1934. Pp. 42. 

A brief, good history of the development of public instruction, in Costa Rica. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

276. Swift, Fletcher Harper. The Financing of Institutions of Public Insinic- 

lion in Czechoslovakia. European Policies of Financing Public Educa¬ 
tional Institu tions, Vol. II. University of California Publications in Edu¬ 
cation, Vol. VUI, No. 2. Berkeley, California: University of California 
Press, 1934- Pp- x-p 181-250. 

The second of a scries, the first and the third of which deal with France and 
Austria, respectively. While mainly a discussion of educational financing, the 
study tells much of the remarkable progress made in education in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia in the past fourteen years. 

DENMARK 

277. Linmkoren, Alina M. InsHtulions of Higher Education in Denmark. 

Unitctl States Office of Education Bulletin No, 13, i 934 ' Pp- x-f 126. 

A brief sketch of the preparation for higher studies in Denmark and a detailed 
statement about the institutions of higher education. 

FRANCE 

278. Allard, Paul. Que fairedemsfUs eidenos filles? Paris: Les Editions de 

France, 1934. Pp. x-t-222. 

A discussion of the problems involved in the selection of a career by a French 
boy or girl. 

279. Antignac, Gaston. Guide des Uudes, organisation el rbglemmts de I’en- 

seignemenl el des examens ig 34 ’ Tome I. Enseignement supSrieur. Paris: 
LTnformation Universitaire, 1934. Pp. 272. 

.4 detailed guide to university studies in France and the examinations con¬ 
nected with them. A supplement to the Anmtaire giniral de IhmiversiU el de 
I'eimignetmnt frontais. 

280. Allas de I’onsedgnement en Prance, Paris: Commission Frangaise pour 

I’Enqufite Carnegie sur les Examens et Concours en France, 1933. Pp. 
xiv-l-i84. 

No other description of education In France is so adequate and accurate^ as 
that given in this book, (Item 156 in this list gives an English translation 
of this material.) 
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281. BARmRD, Howard Clive. Madante de Mainkmn and SaitU-Cyr. Lon¬ 

don: A. & C. Black, Ltd., i 034 - PP- xi.i-t-240. 

An interesting chapter in the history of ctiucation of women in France during 
the latter part of the seventeenth and the early part of the eighteenth centuries. 

282. La CiiALOTAts, i:.ouis DE Caradeuc de. Essay on Nalional Educa¬ 

tion, or Plan of Sludm for tire Young. Translated from the French, with 
a historical introduction by H. R. Clark. London; Etlward Arnold & 
Co., 1934. Pp. 176. 

A treatise presented by I.a Chalotais, attorney general of the King, to the Par¬ 
liament of Brittany on March 24, i 7 f» 3 i a» a concrete solution of the practical 
educational problems of France of that day. In the historical introducllou the 
essay is designated ns "a work that has proved to Iw the most interesting and 
original contribution of the eighteenth century to the practical solution of edu¬ 
cational problema." 

283. Verdier, Jean, Cardinal. La question scolaire. Paris: Gabriel Beau- 

chesne et ses Fils, 1934. Pp. 168. 

A plea for the co-operation of church and state in aiucation. 

GERMANY 

284. BucinvALD, Reiniiard. Die Bildungsititere.sscn der Deulschen Arbelter. 

Tubingen: J. C. H. Mohr, 1934. Pp. 36. 

A study of the cultural interests of (Icrnian workers as shown Iry the registration 
in various subjectsnt tlie folk high schools of Ia;ipsig and Dresden from the fall 
of 1927 to the summer of loap.andby the public-library records of hooks read, 

28s. HOper, WiLiiEi-M. Adolf Hitler der Erziclicr der Deulschett. Breslau: Fer¬ 
dinand Hirt, 1934. Pp. 180. 

Parts I and II are devoted to Hitler's educational ideas as espressed in Mein 
Kampf and in his speeches as chancellor; Part III to the new order of German 
life from the viewpoint of education. 

286. Khieck, Ernst. Nationalpolilische Erziehung, Leipaig: .Arnianen Verlag, 

1934. Pp- vi-l-i86. 

A discussion of national political education in Germany. 

287. Taylor, John W. "Education in the New Germany in the Light of 

National Socialist Legislation," Internalionak Zeilschrifl fitr Erzie- 
hungswissenschafl, Jahrgang 1933-34, Drittes Heft, 318-31. 

An explanation of the changes that the Nalional Socialist rfigime has made in 
education in Germany, 

cheat BRITAIN" 

288. Barman, S. The English Borstal System. London: P, S. King & Son, Ltd., 

1934. Pp. 270, 

As training schools for adolescent offenders, the Borstal institutions rank among 
the best. Barman writes of them with unusual care, thoroughneas, and sym¬ 
pathy. 

‘ See also Item dog in the list of selected references appearing in the December, 1934, 
number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 223 in the May, 1935, number. 
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289. Education in Kent during the Five Years ipsS-ip^S- Springfield, Maid¬ 

stone: Kent Education Committee, 1934. Pp. iv-f 226. 

Recounts the experiences of the Education Committee in handling the schools 
of Kent County, England, during the period of deep depression and financial 
stringency. 

290. Great Britain Board or Education. Education in rpjj, Being the Re- 

■pori of the Board of Education and the Statistics of Public Education for 
England and Wales. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1934. 
Pp. xii-l-200.^ 

The annual, official report of the Board of Education. 

291. Great Britain Ministry or Hearth:. Eleventh Report of the Advisory 

Committee on the Welfare of the Blind to the Minister of Health, ig3J-34. 
London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1934. Pp. 20. 

A report of the work being carried on under the Blind Persons Act of 1920. 

292. The Health of the School Child—Annual Reporl of the Chief Medical Officer 

of the Board of Education for llte Year IQ33. London: His Majesty’s Sta¬ 
tionery Office, 1934. Pp. 192. 

The Uvcnty-sixlh report of one of the best, if not the best, of the world’s school 
medical services. 

293. Heath, Sir H. Frank (Editor). The Yearbook of the Universities of the 

Empire, 1934. London: Published for the Universities Bureau of the 
British Empire by G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1934, Pp. xxxii-|-ioio. 

This annual iiandbook gives fundamental information about each higher insti¬ 
tution in the British Commonwealth of Nations. Thirty appendixes deal with 
BiilijetUs such as “The Bar in England and Wales,’’ “Medical and Dental Quali¬ 
fications and Studies,” "Education and Training of Teachers in England and 
Wales,” and “tjualifications for Admission to a First Degree in the Universities 
of Great Britain and Ireland." 

294. Pekin, L. B. Progressive Schools. London: Hogarth Press, 1934. Pp. igS. 

To allay the fears of parents and to soothe their susceptibilities by the knowl¬ 
edge and actual realization that a "progressive school is not so very dreadful 
after all” is the author’s aim in presenting "the methods in which such schools 
helieve and the first principles on which their educational faith is based.” 

295. Scherer, Margaret Roseman. A Note on Adtdl Education in British 

Museums. New York: American Association for Adult Education, 1934. 
Pp. vi-i-4*. 

A brief review prepared for the Carnegie Corporation of New York, giving the 
tiitns and purposes of adult education in Great Britain and a report of the edu¬ 
cational programs of the museums and of their co-operation with other educa¬ 
tional bodies. 

296. Seeby-Bigge, Sir Lewis Amherst. The Board of Education. London; 

Putnam & Co., Ltd., 1934. Pp. 330. 

The second edition of a book that explains briefly and clearly the organization 
and duties of the Board of Education of England and Wales. 
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GRKECr. 

2Q7. Jaeger, Werner. Paidtia—iik Pmmmi drs drkfhmken Mfemtken , 
Erater Hand. Berlin; Walter de Gitiyler & C».. 19.14. Pp. viii 4 -SJ 4 > 
l>c»;riplion of the cultural wd »pirt(tMl (levelf![.»irsient id the (irwls* from the 
heroic age of Homer to the tliWK of the l’clo|K»rmc9iati Wan., 

INWA 

208. Ai.teka», a. S. IMmalimi in AwrirnJ Indm. Henarts: Indian Hiwk Sho}», 
I*P- viii+.^.%. 

The author'ii purpose ia "to rivc an uulhentk, impatlial, and realistic jiirture 
of education in ancient India, its theories and idcak, rituak iind iruditutions, 
courses and curriculum*, and merit# and defects," 

at)Q. Andkksgn, Sir Geohoe. Progress of Pdmniion in tndiu, ig2y~jj --Tenlh 
Quinifueiiitiiil Rmao: \*ol. 1 , pp. x+jja; \ oI, II, pp. viii-4 246, iJfelhi: 
Manager of Publication!*, 1934. 

'live tenth of .a remarkable scries of report# for each 1‘sve year pcHckI Itefjirming 
with 1882-87. The .wries is an unbroken rarord of the progre** wf e«!ucation in 
India fur lifly years. 


IRAQ 

300. Jamau, Mohammep P'ADltEl., The Nov Instj; Its PriMem of Hedtmin IM- 

itcaiion. Stutlicsi of the Internaliomtl Institute of Te,t«rhers Gdkge, No. 
i(j. New York: 'Pcachers College, Columbia Univermty, 1034, Pp. xii+ 
160. 

A study of the educational aspects of the transition Ireing made by the Hwiou- 
ins from nomadic to agricuUuml life. 

IHlSn FREE STATE 

301. Report of the Deparlmeni of lUmaiion, rpj2~jj. Dublin; Ckaverntncnt Pub- 

Ucalions Sale Ofltce, 1034. Pp. aag. 

The olhcial, annual report—factual, w-ell organiwi, and well wniten. 

ITALY 

302. MimsTERO dell'Educazione N'azionale. IMetlino uffiditk: /. Lrgp, 

regolamenli eallre disposhioni generaH, Anno fit®, N. ao, t$ Maggio, 
1934 (KII), Rome: Libreria dello Slalo. I’p. 863-1083. 

Contains Royal Decree N'umlvcr 686 of .•Vpril % 1934, fixing the pti^rams of 
instruction in the technical schools and lethniral imtilute#, and other dct rtt* 
relating to 8e<,-onckty education in Italy. 

303. Ollivier, Blanmne. Jeiinesse foschte. Park: Guliirnard, 1934. Pp. 234. 

An account of the training of young Fascists. 

304. Roselli, Bruno. "L’islruzione commerciale metiia in Italia,” Interna- 

Hotml Reoimfor Business Education, Mo. t6 (June, 1934), 1232 ja6i. 
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An cspwii ion ol commercial instruction at secondary levels in Italy. Articles 
on commercial education in France, Germany, Belgium, Austria, England, 
SwitMTland, and the United States are also in this number of the Review, 

JAMAICA 

JOS. Annual Report 0/ llie. IsdiKalion Departnmil together with the Reports oj the 
Jammea Sdimis Commission and the Board of Education for the Year 
Kmkd jisl Decemher, igjj. Kingston; Government Printing Office, 
19.14. Pp. 5 :c 12, -f 2. 

Includes a historical account of education in Jamaica. 

JAPAN 

J06. Fifty-sixth Annual Report of the Minister of Stale for Education for the 
Third SUilistkal Year of Shown (xgaS-igzf) (abridged). Tokyo: De- 
{jarlment of Education, 1934. Pp. iv+542+graphs. 

T)w latest annual, oflicinl report on education in Japan. 

UBERtA 

J07. Yoc.nc., James C. Liheria Rediscovered, Garden City, New York; Dou- 
bieday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. x 4 - 2 i 2 - 

A brief history of the Republic of Liberia and especially an account of the 
American tlcvclopmcnt of rublwr plantations there. 

NIGERIA 

308. Heisek, Ai.he.rt D. Education of Primitive People. New York: Fleming 

H. Revdl Co., 1934. Pp. 316. 

This voUmte, carryiirg tlie subtitle "A Presentation of the Folklore of the Bura 
Animisiii with a Meaningful Experience Curriculum," comes from the author’s 
esiwrience in the Mission .School at Garkida, Nigeria, where he transcribed and 
inicrpretcd the folk stories of the Bura people in studying their mental processes 
and, with this knowledge as a background, worked out a curriculum to be used 
in their education. 

NORWAY 

309. I.iNDKGKEN, .Alina M. InslUuHons of Higher Education inNonvay. United 

Stales Office of Education Bulletin No. 2, 1934- Pp- viii+g6. 

A brief account of the organization of instruction in Norway, followed by a de- 
laikd dtacription of the curriculums offered, the examinations held, and the 
dcgrcei granted in each of the institutions of higher education. 

PALESTINE 

3*0. Annual Report, Departmenl of Education, ig 32 ~ig 33 - Jerusalem; Printing 
and Stationery Office, 193a. Pp. 42+26 tables. 

Includes a brief history of education in Palestine since the World War and data 
on the Arab and the Hebrew public-school systems. 
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311. Joseph, Samuel, tihlory of the Baron de Ilirsch Fund—The Aimrimnim- 

Imt of the Jewish Immigranl. Hew York; Baron de Hirsch Fund, 1933. 
Pp. 306. 

The historj' of a movement that rose out of and in connection with the Ruwian 
persecutions of the Jewish people in the. eighties. Just now it is a peculiarly 
pertinent hit of history. 

312. Narim, NOAat, Zionism and BdiKotioit in Palestine, leachers College 

Coatributions to Education, No. 629. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia Cniversily, 1934- Fp. x+ too. 

Aft unusually welcome study to persons inlcrcstecl in comparative education. 
Tlie educaliorwl activities of the Zionist OrRaniatiitin in Palestine have not 
previously been accurately and carefully told. 

I*OLANl) 

313. Bureau Ihternatio.n-al n'EnucATioN. Iax rifonne seolaire polotmise. 

Geneva: Bureau International d'Kducation, ig.pi. I’p. 42. 

A supplement to Education en Potogne puhlishctl in lu.tt, .Since then a con- 
.siderable reform, including the promulgation of a law of March 11, has 
been effecteti in education in Poland. The reform and the present school system 
arc described in this bulletin. 

314. Dyboski, Roman. PoUntd. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. 

Fp. 444 - 

Chapter viii of tliis dtacriplion of modern Poland treats of education and re¬ 
search in that country. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

315. Barnouw, Apriaan J. iMngtta^e and Race ProUms in South Africa. The 

Hague: M. Nijhofl, 1934. Pp. 72. 

An intcreating account of the development of Afrikaans into a national lan¬ 
guage and of the general linguistic and racial situation in the Union of South 
Africa, 

316. Cook, Peter A. W. The Education of a Sooth African Tribe,. Capetown: 

Juta & Co.| Ltd., 1934. Pp. x-l-96. 

A detailed study of the Bomvana, a people tliat live in the Kllioldale District 
of the Transketan Territories of Cape Province. 

317. Malherbe, E. G. (Editor), Uandbook on Education and Social Work in 

South Africa. Pretoria: New Education I^'ellowship (.South Africa), 
1934. I’p. 120. 

A handbook intended mainly for use at the Internalionid Conference on Edu¬ 
cation and Social IVork held in July, 1934. Contains much factual material, 
which, although poorly organized, is useful to students of education in the 
Union of South Africa. 

318. Union Education Department. Report of the CommUtee of Einquiry into 

Subsidies to Universities, University Colleges, and Technical Colleges, iqjj- 
Pretoria; Government Printer, 1934. Pp. 40. 
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The inquiry was made (i) to determine the financial relations of the state to the 
universitiw and university colleges and (2) to learn how far the constitution of 
the councils of technical colleges helps to develop local responsibility. 

SOVIET UNION 

319. Tilt U.S.S.R, in Figures. Moscow: Central Administration of Economic 

and Social Statistics of the State Planning Commission of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, 1934. Pp. 276. 

Purely statistical and includes the statistics of education. 

SPAIN 

320. Perz, John Raymond. Secondary Education in Spain. Washington: 

Catholic University of America, 1934. Pp. xii 4 -i 8 o. 

This volume is especially welcome in that it helps to fill the great lack of good 
writings on education in Spain. 

321. Trend, John Brande. The Origins of Modern Spain. New York: Mac¬ 

millan Co., 1934. Pp. x-f 220. 

A collection of essays giving intimate personal sketches of the reformers and the 
(xlucators of the generation of i868. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 

312. Annual Report of the Education Department for the Year 1933. Singapore: 
Government Printing Ofilce, 1934. Pp. 80. 

Tyidcal of the annual reports that are issued by the education departments of 
th£«e parts of the liritisli Commonwealth of Nations that do not have re¬ 
sponsible self-governments. 


SWITZERLAND 

323. AnnuairedeTinstruction puhUqtteenSuisse, XXV^ annie, 1934. Lausanne: 

Librairic Payot & Cle., 1934. Pp. 288. 

The twenty-fifth issue of an annual which contains articles on the principles 
and practices of education that arc useful in any country. 

324. Marti, Hugo. Die Hunderljahrfeier der Universiitli Bern. Bern-Leipzig: 

Paul Haupt, 1934, Pp. 80. 

An account of the centennial celebration of the University of Bern, 

325. Veuthey, P. L^on. Un grand iducaieur-kptre Girard {1765-1850). Paris: 

E. De Boccard, 1934. Pp. 324- 

The life-story of one of the great educator contemporaries of Pcstalozzi. 

TURKEY 

326. Patrick, hlARY Mills. A Bosporus Adventure—Istanbul {Constantinople) 

Wotmn’s College, 1871-1924. Stanford University, California: Stanford 
University Press, 1934. Pp. x-1-284. 

A historical account of one of the most important of the women’s colleges in 
the Near East. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOIES 

Amcrksm rdtiailmi expkiiial to the /<tynw»».- Otic of the lessons which the 
educational profession shoultl learn from this ilepreasion is the necessity of culti¬ 
vating a widespread public understanding of the school in a rapidly evolving 
democratic society. "While the remarkable expansion of education which has 
occurred in the past half-ccnturj^ has lieen accomplished only by virtue of 
public sanction and sup[Kirt, the onset of the present itcriod of severe croiromic 
disorganization has demonstrated that many jxioplc would accord to the school 
a place no larger than that which it occupied in the seventies. 1 he summary 
elimination of newer elements of the school prognuii in many cotn!iHuiitie.s is 
testimony to the inadequate {Kipular understanding of educational inslitution.s 
and functions. 

To acquaint the pulilic with its schools is the ohjert of a recent iMmk* by 
Professor Judd. By his defense of education from the platform ami through 
numerous published papers, the author has rendered invaluable service during 
the.se depression j^ears. Now he has committed to more pcrinaiienl form his 
penetrating insights into the school and society. Tlie Irook niecl.s a salient need 
tor the education of adults with respect to one of the futuhiincnud mnal in¬ 
stitutions. 

It was the industrial system, says Judd, which created a demand for the 
broadening of the curriculum, the expansion of the services performed by the 
school, and the lenglliening period of the school influence, "It did so by erecting 
a complex civilization, by taking children away from the open ccmntryq and by 
excluding them from gainful employment'* (p, 43), The assumption that the 
curriculuin is tlie product of the learned class is rendered untenable. With nu¬ 
merous clear-cut illustrations the author exiroscs the social mandate operative in 
the succession of curricular and other educational innovations. The erecUoii of 
modem school plants, which has been cited with special frequency by taxpayers' 
leagues as indicative of unjustified extravagance, is shown to be the result of tlie 
modern demand for hygienic conditions. The author raises “a protest against 
the cheap sentimentalism which sometimes comes to the surface in the laudation 
of the little red schoolhouse.Society has left the little red schoolhouse far 

' Charles H, Judd, Education and Social Progress. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1934, Pp. xii-faSfi, I2.00, 
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behind. What it is satisfied to accept as a substitute is determined not by 
teachers but by modem habits of life” (pp, 102-3). 

hollowing an informative chapter on the support of education—a treatment 
i!luminating the main taxation problems—Judd sketches the evolution of expert 
management of the schools, shows the danger and the lack of logic in the separa¬ 
tion of educational and business management, and points to the problem of 
defining the sphere of activity properly belonging to boards of education. With 
his proposal to abolish school boards the reviewer cannot agree, but with this 
exception tlie treatment is an admirable exposition of the problem of co-or¬ 
dinating lay and professional management. 

The units of the educational system are introduced with the statement that 
“each of the several units appeared in response to a social demand. Indeed, one 
may think of social life as a kind of general matrix out of which one educational 
unit after another emerged as the developing needs of civilization came to be 
recognissed" (p, 132). Perspective is contributed to the reader’s vision of the 
elementary school and the high school by a historical sketch of their origin and 
development. The conditions which gave rise to the junior high school and the 
junior college are briefly and intelligibly reported. In the discussion of higher 
education special emphasis is given to the lack of standardization, inadequate 
articulation with lower schools, and unwholesome rivalries. Regarding the units 
as a whole, the author points to unsolved problems of integration and co-ordina¬ 
tion. "If the units of the educational system are to be properly integrated, 
society will have to con sent to a radical reorganization which will set aside many 
traditions and will destroy to a great extent institutional isolation and even 
institutional independence" (pp. 179-80). Thus the author commits himself to 
social planning and to increased social control. 

Regarding the much-talked-of responsibility of the schools for shaping the 
social order, Judd presents a clarifying discussion which impresses this reviewer 
as eminently sound. He gives several illustrations to show that the public has 
not been willing to let teachers guide pupils in the critical examination of social 
institutions and the analysis of social issues, but, he sa3rs, “the time seems to 
have arrived when silence with regard to social problems can no longer be 
tolerated in the public schools of this country” (p. 221). Controversial issues 
must be taken up. “If there can ever be cultivated in American society a willing¬ 
ness to deal with social issues on the basis of rational understanding rather than 
emotional excitement, the highest purpose of education wiU have been served” 
(p. 228). With those extremists, however, who have advocated that teachers 
should actively direct social reorganization, he has no sympathy. 

One of the most engaging chapters in the book is entitled “The Solution of 
Educational Problems through Scientific Studies.” It makes plain and interest¬ 
ing the progress of scientific method in the study of education. It is calculated 
to give the lay reader some appreciation of the accumulating body of objective 
knowledge in the field of teaching and school administration. 

This book is distinctly expository rather than argiunentative in style. The 
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author evidently desires that the people should umierslmul their educational 
institutions and believes that reasoned undcratanding is the sound basis for their 
decisions on educational policies. Another impressive feature is the repeated use 
of the historical or evolutionary* approach in clarifying the features and the 
problems of present-day education. Seldom has the reviewer seen this approach 
used to svich Btriking advantage and with such freedom from ail fkvor of cnuli- 
tion. 

School administrators will do well to encourage the reading of this kwk by 
board members and other ciliaens of their communities. It contributes that 
orientation wliich the public must have if sanity is to prevail in the sup{>ort of 
schools. 

rKRCiVAi. W, Hutson 

Ujuversitv of I’lrrsHUHGii 


.4 long eica* in cdifcufimf.-- -While H. G. Wells asserts that civilisation is a 
race between education and catastrophe and many inlerjrrcl him to imply that 
catastrophe is picked to win, there i.s no such fatalistic note in the latest utter¬ 
ance of one of America's foremost educational philosophers, William C. Uagley. 
In his conifKict little volume' he bids us Iks of good cheer in the l>dief that educa¬ 
tion Is ultinmtely destined to produce a new day in civilisation. The road will 
not be smooth, and many sctlmcks will be encountered; I)ut the biological theory 
of emergent evolution and the histoiy of social evolution warrant the belief that 
in the long run tire trend has l>cen upward and onward. 

The title “Education and Emergent Man’’ would naturally lead one to look 
for a book on biology or anthro(K)logy considered from the point of view of 
Jennings’ “emergent evolution." Only the chapters on “Man’s Place in Nature” 
and “Man and .Social Evolution’’ consider biology or anthropology in any other 
than a remote way. The first-named chapter is a condensed statement of well- 
established biological principles, and the second is a brief statement of equally 
well-established principles of sociology. The development of institutions, mores, 
and folkways in organized society is shown to bo a gradual emergence from 
primitive types of life. The remaining chapters are discussions of educational phi¬ 
losophy based especially on educational psychology and educational sociology. 
The second group ol chapters deals with phases of educational psychology and 
might well have been included in a Part II with some such heading as “Un¬ 
founded Assumptions in Recent Educational Psychology." Those chapters are: 
“The Nature and Varieties of Learning," “The P’unctions of Knowledge and a 
Sugge.sted Classification of I,enming Outcomes," “Intellectual Discipline as an 
Educational Function," “The Riddle of Individual ,Differences in Learning 
Capacity,” “Tlie Significance of Heterogeneous Learning Groups." 'I'he book 

' William C. Bagley, lidmalhn and Emergent Man; A Theory of Education with 
Particular Application to Public Education in the United States. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 1934. Pp. xiv-f-ssS. Sa.oo. 
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is mainly an epitome of Bagley’s numerous articles and addresses on the various 
problems discussed. One does not feel, however, that it is a repetition, a rehash, 
or a series of “collected writings” which men in the sunset of life sometimes 
make when they are no longer productive. This book is a new book, a vigorous 
emphasis of some things that needed saying in an organized statement, whereas 
there have previously been only scattered fragments. 

The book is fresh and challenging and will be challenged by some collectors 
of statistics who have assumed that every column of statistics and every ex¬ 
periment discovered a scientific principle, regardless of the premises and the 
procedure in securing the figures. The reviewer believes with Bagley that re¬ 
search in intelligence quotients and normal curves has made a contribution but 
that “researchers” should not take their findings too literally. With keen analysis 
and skilful marshaling of abundant facts, Bagley discounts the findings of intelli¬ 
gence testing. He argues strenuously, as he has in many other papers, against 
any assumptions of educational detenninism from the results of inexact in¬ 
telligence tests. He asserts that the intelligence tests do not measure innate 
capacity but rather learning derived through individual environment. He cites 
studies, especially those of Freeman, Burks, and Schwesinger, which seem to 
show that retests may reveal marked changes in the intelligence quotients of 
given individuals. His most telling broadside against current fads is his chapter 
on “The Significance of Heterogeneous Learning Groups,” which is a denuncia¬ 
tion of the various forms of ability grouping designed to minister to individual 
needs. He says: 

The practice has been severely criticized and vigorously denounced. Despite tlie 
efforts to camouflage the distinctions involved in the groupings through such designa¬ 
tions as “X,” “Y,” "Z” groups, "A,” “B,” "C” groups, or “red,” “white," “blue” 
groups, the learners are not generally deceived for very long. This has led many critics 
to condemn the practice as one which involves unfair and undemocratic distinctions 
and which leads to inferiority complexes, superiority complexes, and like evils. A much 
more penetrating criticism, liowever, has come as a result of investigations which sug¬ 
gest strongly that groupings based upon intelligence-test scores really help very little 
to make inslrucdon more effective because learners so grouped tend to be fairly hetero¬ 
geneous in learning activities of a specific type. For example, a group homogeneous 
in terms of mental age may be almost or quite as heterogeneous ns an entirely unselected 
group when arithmetical abilities are the differentiating factors” [pp. ito-ii]. 

Bagley regards each child as an exceedingly complex individual with poten¬ 
tialities that cannot be determined by the present poorly understood laws of 
heredity nor by the- crude intelligence tests ajrd other inexact expemnental 
findings, A.S Jennings has pointed out, the germinal arrangements of organisms 
still baflfic understanding, and with the co-operation of environmental stimuli 
the emergent result is not absolutely predictable. Often children who have been 
tested and measured develop in ways that surprise. Because of these facts Bag- 
ley argues that opportunities must be rich and stimulating to insure the dis¬ 
covery and the conservation of every latent ability. As an illustration, he says; 
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While the slow kanicf may never catch up with the bright learner, lie (b»e# in many 
cases tend to approach him, so that one who is not very ijrorniMtig in early *dirmf work 
may do very crtjdilabie work in the high school and coHcge ycaw. While one who is 
very low in initial learning is quite unlikely ever to l>c a l»ri!liartt scimkr, it is imwiiic to 
make serimis dcctnirHis as to what a. learner's cdncalional growth will nifimatdy tw if 
at the outset he is only average or even a little telow average. 

There is, Iwt, some cj!|«?rinienul evidence iFor*liiotc; For evampSe, t’. X. Stokes, 
"Su»tainc«l Application in XinthAiradc Mathematics," Jmmul (/ l-Ahualimml He- 
$eareh, XXI fMay, ip.to), that in determining sehfwl Mcbievcment such trails as 
pernistence and industry may Iw even more iiniKirianl than intelligence j««vidwl, of 
courae, that the intelligence differences lietwccn individuals and groups compared are 
lint too wide |pp. 114--15I. 

Similarly, Hagky jrtiinlsout that the cmciqtent characteristics of nations and 
peoples cannot always l>e predicted through our limited scientific means. As 
illustrations of |.>coples tlrat have recently displayed emergent social characteris¬ 
tics such as to surfirise the world, he cite.s the Turks, the Russiang, and the 
Japanese. Of the Turks he says: 

A people who within a (kcade ran reduce adult illiteracy from to 30 fair cent, w ho 
overnight ran discard f(»)kw,tys so fundamental as the veiling of women, who can 
"scrai)" within a year an oktohrlc alphalwl and adopt one that facilitates economical 
learning iKdh of the written form of the mollicr-lonKUc and of Western languagM, who, 
though pitiably poor, can oiH'n schools by the hutultcrds at a time when the richest 
nation in the world closes its schools by the hundreds; hiu h a i»c»*iile unlmrdeiicd by a 
superiority complcjc, is certain to l>c redtoned with in tlit: future, ami on the side of 
human progress fp. aao). 

As Bagky says, "looking liack over the centuries and millenuia, one cannot 
fail to be impressed by the aigsag character of human progress" (p. 314). Every 
regression has been followed by a rcorganiaalion of social forces, and new gains 
have emerged. This concept of emergent evolution slmuld challenge the im¬ 
agination for "no one can tell when a congeries of social forces will gestalt into a 
new configuration the ciualitiesof which are not predictable from its components" 
(p. 321), 

FbEDERICK E. BotTON 

Univeksity or Ws.sniNOTon 


Pinmuing public educalion in Czeclmbmtkui and Auslria.--The depre-ssion 
has made both educators and laymen acutely conscious of the necessity of sound 
policies of financing public education. Numerous surveys and nionographs have 
given the public detailed information concerning pliin.s of financing education in 
vogue in the United States. .Supplementing this rapidly growing literature, 
two timely monographs on the financing of public education in CVxchoakivakia 
and in Austria have recently api>earcd.« These studies are two of a scries 

‘ Fletcher Harper Swift, European Polwes of Fimimmg Publk Mueotioml In- 
sUtudons: Vol. II, Czechoslovakia, pp. x-piSi-aso; Vol. lit, ,Austria, pp. asi--344. 
University of California Publications in Education, Vol. VIII, Nos. a and 3. Uetkelcy, 
California: University of California Press, 1934. 
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of five on European policies of financing public educational institutions. The 
volume on France appeared earlier. These monographs give ample evidence of 
the meticulous care and the scholarly effort which have heretofore characterized 
the author's many studies of educational finance. 

Each study contains a brief statement of the organization and of the adminis¬ 
trative and supervisory council of the publicly supported educational institu¬ 
tions in the country under discussion. This description is full enough to give the 
reader a rather clear picture of the general set-up and to contrast it with Ameri¬ 
can educational institutions. There follows a detailed analysis of the financing 
of elementarj" education, of secondary education, and of universities and tech¬ 
nical schools. Sources of revenue are analyzed, and expenses are broken down 
into the functional classifications widely used in this country. 

One of the most significant contributions is the extensive description of the 
financing of personnel. To one accustomed to the chaos that exists in the United 
States in the financing of personnel, it is illuminating to note how these older 
civilizations have solved many of the problems with which we are now struggling, 
such as basic, salary schedules, differentials for different types of positions, 
differentials for variations in the cost of living, residence allowances, allowances 
for dependents, increments, retirement, and pensions. The methods by which 
these countries secure trained personnel with no great surplus and give the 
personnel permanence and stability are revealed in these studies. 

For the student of educational finance there is much that is stimulating. The 
local support of elementary education in Austria is beset by the same difficulties 
that characterize it here. In contrast, the national support in Czechoslovalda 
apparently overcomes the difficulties. The tendency everywhere to finance 
education out of general funds in the treasury rather than by taxes and revenues 
specifically earmarked is significant. The national support of higher and techni¬ 
cal education (fees are relatively insignificant) is equally interesting. The net 
result of these practices is a national system of education in each country which 
approximates that equality of opportunity about which we in America talk 
much but which we fall far short of realizing. 

These studies impress one with the fact that these foreign countries do not 
place great emphasis on administrative machinery nor on financial and statis¬ 
tical reports. In fact, the author encountered much difficulty in securing data 
lor his work. The countries studied are apparently more deeply interested in the 
educational processes and outcomes than they are in the financial aspects. Yet 
the publicly supported educational institutions have functioned marvelously 
during a depression as devastating as any experienced here. 

Hahry P. Smith 

Syracuse UNrvBRsrrY 


An ekmeniary introductory textbook for the study of American edticalion. —The 
demand in recent years that teachers shall be thoroughly oriented toward the 
entire field of their work has not yet brought agreement concerning the elements 
which shall enter into the makeup of such orientation. However, it may reason- 
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ably ba expeclcd to include, among other rnaltere, »me kind of inlrorluction to 
the general organization of American education. A volume recently published' 
presents an elementary but comprehensive treatment of the various provfeicms 
which have been made tor all kinds and levels of education in the Lnitetl Stales. 

The first five chapters of the book consider the American system of wlucalion 
as a whole, being concerned with the jilacc of ciincalion in tmr concept of democ¬ 
racy; the magnitude of our educational enterprise; and the control, supiwrl, 
administration, and financing of education. Then follows a single chapter deal¬ 
ing with the organiaalioti of the educational ladiler into various levels of .sdiook. 
Seiiarale chapters are devoted to the elementary school, secondary education, 
and higher education. Chapters on the curriculum, pre(iaration of teachers, 
vocational education, adult education, and private schixils and religious etluca- 
Ikm complete the volume. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of this hook is the clarity am! simplic¬ 
ity of the presentation. The discussion, for the most ivarl, is ilcscriptive and 
factual rather than critical and philosophical. Tire facts concerning the his¬ 
torical develo[)munl ami the present status of our educational syslcm and the 
meaning of elements of terminology are briclly and simply presented. At many 
rmints the Imok will a[ipear to the specialist to lx: exceedingly elementary in 
cliaracler, but the authors justify such a treatment on the basis that their pro¬ 
duction is definitely intcndeil for the beginner, who is frequently ignorant of 
many of the basic facts iicrlaining to the field of his work. The writers have lieen 
completely successful in attaining their aim of a simplified pfescntalioii; the 
volume, In fact, might well be regardcil as a primer on American educational 
organlauition. 

This type of treatment, however, has its limitations. Thus, because of the 
factual character of the discussion, the reader's realization of the many serious 
problems with which our education is at present confronted is not so thoroughly 
fostered as might be desired, anti altitudes of criticism and evaluation are not 
likely to be strongly stimulated. Again, the brevity of the presentation r«uUs at 
times in an insufficient elucidation of, or too sweeping a generalization on, some 
of the significant aspects of American education. For example, the whole situa- 
lion with respect to the smaller secondary schools is barely touched. Conse¬ 
quently, tlic discussion of this level of education may leave with the uninformed 
reader the impression either that secondary schools vary little in size or that 
size is a factor of little or no significance. 

Despite the brevity of the treatment, the scope of the major topics included 
in the book is unusually comprehensive, and, in bringing together in a single 
volume the dementary facts pcrlaining to many varied asiwets of American 
education, tlie aulliors have rendered a real service. The volume should be use¬ 
ful to teachers and to students of education because of the fact that it reiirc»ent,s 

' Lester M. Wilson and I. L. Kandel, ItUroduclion lo the Study of Attiericon lidmation. 
New York: Thomoa Nelson & Sons, 1934. Pp. ¥111-1-328. $a,oo. 
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a collection of up-to-date information, much of which could heretofore be ob¬ 
tained only by consulting a number of diverse sources. 

Edward F. Potthoi'R 

umvEBsiTY Of InuNors 


Improving Ihe tise of English. —A series of books in language for elementary 
schools' is based on principles which are fundamentally sound, presents materials 
suitable for the grades for which they are intended, and involves activities 
directed toward well-selected and well-recognized goals. As the title indicates, 
the authors recognize that maturity in language abilities is attained by a process 
of continuous growth, that growth is best secured "when the learner works 
toward ends which he recognizes as essential to his growth,” and that language 
training should be an integral part of the daily classroom program. 

There are two volumes, each organized around “centers of interest” drawn 
chiefly from the field of social science but occasionally from natural science, 
literature, health, and individual personal experience. Examples of the centers 
of interest in Book I (for Grades III and IV) are “In Japan,” “Stories about 
Holidays and Seasons,” “The Dutch People at Work,” “Outdoor Workers,” 
and ‘'\'i3iting the Jungle.” The activities developed from these centers of in¬ 
terest include letter-writing, dramatization, class discussion, writing from dic¬ 
tation, finishing a story, guessing riddles, finding words in the dictionary, and 
choosing the better word. The activities are directed toward specific goals 
which are clearly stated and kept in the forefront of the pupil’s consciousness as 
he works. In the main, the goals are the same for aU the grades. Progress is 
secured through expanding concepts and activities and through the use of new 
content. The goals listed for Grade V are as follows: “Tell thoughts in good 
sentences.” “Use orderly thoughts that keep to the point.” “Use new and well- 
chosen words.” “Use good opening sentences.” "Use good closing sentences." 
"Make correct use of troublesome words.” 

Details of exercises directed toward these goals are not always equally happy, 
however. In Grade III “new and well-chosen words” include “glorious,” “joy¬ 
ous," "dainty," “brilliant,” and “array.” Too much stress is laid on adjectives, 
as in the sentence, “The boat was carrying a precious cargo of fine wheat and 
fragrant oil far down the Nile to the open sea” (Book I, p. 293). A similar unit 
in Book 11 is much more vital in treatment. For example, pupils are taught dis¬ 
criminating use of the words "funny,” “strange," and “queer”; a passage de¬ 
scribing the discovery of the Muir Glacier exemplifies weU the use of new and 
well-chosen words; and the use of forceful verbs is effectively presented. 

The authors have avoided certain faults and dangers common in language 
textbooks. One notes with relief the absence of games for drill on correct speech, 
the strict subordination of technical grammar, and the absence of formal tests 

• Mabel IJ. Simpson and Mary A. Adams, Growth in JEngUsh; Book I, pp. 448, $0,96; 
Book n, pp. 480, S0.96. New York; Newson & Co., 1934, 
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with their implication of goals attain«l ami no longer requiring allcntiou. I’lierc 
are, instead (»f teals, self-checking devices to maintain the piiinis' constant 
effort toward recognized goals. 

'the fxwk is an inleiiigent coniproniise; intelligent because the principles 
which unticrlic it are smind, the goals are well .selected, the materials and ac¬ 
tivities are well organized; asul a compromise Iwcause it presents cmilent for a 
subject which has no content t»f its own Imt which should be integrated w ifh the 
Bficcific content of interest l(t the individual pupils of widely varying schools. 
'Ihus, however interesting, however typical the content in the IcxtIxMtk may be, 
it is irrelevant and dlstintegrating for a large majority of the teaeliers and pupils 
who will ujjc it. Consider, for example, the effect of introducing the "centers of 
interest" on life in Jajtan ttr lloUaiui or the jungle as the Irasi.s of linguagc work 
for a fourth-grade class which Is studying the life of the Circeks and the Romans. 

Few teachers have the lime, and jwrhaps fewer have the ability, to utilize 
fully the vital situation.s for language expression which arise in every live class¬ 
room. Perhaps fewer hax'c the lime and ability to preserve .anti organize for 
teaching the alnmdatit nwterials for nccilcd language training which every cliiss 
provides. Most teachers must fall back cm a lcxllxK»k. One could wish tlial this 
book might be U!»ecl by teachers ratlier than by pupils, as the type stiiilies of 
McMurry were used in an earlier day to show teachers not what to do but how 
to do the task licforc them. Clrtmlh in Eng,lish would serve such a pnr|u>Be 
admirably. 

Km lit K. SuKj'HKKii 

Two hooks on t/ir. back^rtniutls of Amoriain history. The Kuroju-an back¬ 
ground of the hi.story of our country has been slrcsswl in varying degree.^ and 
points of cmpliasisby many authors of textbooks written in the past generation. 
A book on merlieval times,’ written for the use of fourth grade pm>ils, selects a 
very incomplete segment of the background of our civilization for the [Hipil's 
study. However, from the slandfvoint of arousing in pupils of this age an interest 
in the past, perhaps no belter period of time could have been selected. Vet, to 
give the book the title of “Heginnings" is just a little misleading, to say the 
least. 

The chief ixiints stressed Iry the authors in their Preface are: the use of words 
and sentence structure within the reading ahilities of fourth-year pupils; the 
suggestions for problems given at the beginning of each section and for activities 
and testa at the end of each chapter; the inclu.sion of illustrations drawn es 
pecially for this book which tlic authors consider morcacce|ilal)lc to the younger 
pupil than the halftones commonly used; the encouragement provided bn ac- 
ciuiring de.sirable .skills and attitudes, .skill in stating and .solving problems and 
drawing conclusions, a non-technical understanding of the idea of impular 
government; and correlation of history with other subjects. 

< Charles A, Coulomb, Kmma Dowling, and Anna A. Kapp, Begiiiiihiss in the OU 
Worhl. New York: Macmillan Co., !034. I’p. x-t-a7R, So.ofi. 
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These puqioses are well carried out, on the whole, throughout the book. The 
story is told in an attractive, interestbg, and even challenging manner. The 
problems at the beginnings of the chapters are m the form of questions. Good 
lists of activities and test item.s are found at the ends of the chapters. The chap¬ 
ter headings are given in the form of complete, though short, statements. The 
style of the book is suitable to fourth-grade pupils in cities and in other progres¬ 
sive or advanced school systems. It is more suitable to Grade V in the average 
rural section of the country. 

There are a number of questions, liowever, that arise when one considers the 
adaptability and desirability of this textbook for Grade IV of the elementary 
school. Since many phases of the present-day civilisation are crowding in on 
our schools, the critic may well doubt the advisability of studying European 
hustory, especially such a segment as the Middle Ages, in this grade. Not enough 
of it can be laside functional, as it should be, simply because of the great differ¬ 
ences that exist between the life of that time and the life of today. There is also 
the hint, both in the Preface of the book and in various places in the text, of 
imeher activity or domination at the expense of pupil activity. It is doubtful, 
indeed, if medieval times should be studied as a course in history as early in the 
elementary schools as Grade IV, Many teachers and supervisors are agreed 
that pioneer stories and events of our own history are much more suitable and 
valuable at this time in the live .3 of the children, especially if a number of similar 
stories of European and ancient civilization are included with them or precede 
or follow them. Are not Grades V and VI of the elementary schools better 
adapted than is Grade IV to the study of this European background in the form 
given in this book? 

Moreover, the authors do not indicate how much time (whether one year or 
one-half year) should be devoted to this book, nor is any sequence provided for. 
If Coulomb’s book on World Backgrounds is to be used along with this textbook 
a little later, much of the same story will be repeated for the children within a 
year or two. It is the reviewer’s judgment that this little book is better suited 
for supplementary work than for a basal textbook. 

In his book World Backgrounds' Coulomb has included the whole story of 
world-history up to the "present moment.” His major purposes, as set forth in 
the Preface (pp. v~vi), are as follows: (i) to stress “those elements of the history 
of earlier time.s that have carried on and have become important factors in our 
life toda\-”; (2) "to have the vocabulary within the capacity of pupils who will 
study the book”; (3) to include pictures which will be of real service in ‘‘under¬ 
standing .... the topics which they illustrate”; (4) to provide “forecasts at the 
beginning of each unit” wliich will “set the stage .... for the dramatic story 
which follows”; (s) to include tests of a varied type that will (a) suggest to the 
teacher “the possibility of creating additional material of the same sort” and (6) 
emphasize “the essentials of that part of history discussed in the unit”; and (6) 

> Chark'B .A.. Coulomb, World. Backgrounds. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. 
vlii-bssa. §1.48. 
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to assist in tlie cultivatioii of “altitudes and skills" that “will remain .... in 
the minds of the pupils" after the facts have faded out of their raeraarics. 

To a considerable degree these purpostsi have Ijeen accomplishwl in this text- 
Ijook. Events of the j>ast which are significantly related to the present are care¬ 
fully chosen, and thb relation is clearly iwintral out in almost every instance. 
Teachers who have dealt exlen.sively with niral-school puiiife, however, will 
doubt somewhat the accuracy of the claim that the vocabulary is within the 
capacity of this {wrlion of school pupils. 

The material is divided into "units," and each of these units has a "forecast" 
—an excellent feature of the liook. A gootily list of activities, of special assign¬ 
ments, and of tests is includerl at the end of each chapter. These aids will be of 
genuine service in providing for individual differences, for review, and for tot¬ 
ing purposes. Moreover, the summaries of the contributions of the early people 
to later and present-day civiliration arc among the best features in the entire 
volume. In looking over the “forecasts" at the beginning of the units, the re¬ 
viewer was struck with the fact that they are very similar to, though briefer 
than, the “overview" or "pr^entation" that is often given by the teacher in 
using the unit system of instruction and in other similar mclliod.s. 

With all its good features, however, this new book suggests and adds to con¬ 
fusion in one respect, namely, in the variety and the lack t»f seefiience that are 
found in the various textbooks and courses Iwky being offered in the social- 
science field, at both the elementary and the secondary level. Another dilliculty, 
moreover, is suggested: if this lyfMJ of world-hbtory Is to gain further favor in 
the elementary-school grades, will not the weakness of the “spinil" rnethixl, as 
it was experienced a generation ago in arithmetic and .American liistory, be 
accentuated? 

All in all, this textbook is far above the average elcmcntary-gradc Icxtbcmk 
in the field. 

R, E. SWINDIEK 

Univerhity of ViRcrmA 
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